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PREFACE 

THIS  book  does  not  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  history  of 
London,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  word-pictures  of  the 
principal  events  that  have  transpired  in  the  Metropolis ;  as  a  rule 
broadly  sketched,  though  occasionally,  the  better  to  emphasise 
important  subjects,  greater  minuteness  of  detail  has  been  intro- 
duced. I  have  called  my  book  The  Pageant  of  London^  taking  the 
word  ''pe^eant"  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  meaning  not  only 
Coronations,  Royal  marriages,  funerab,  and  other  pompous 
shows  and  spectacles,  but  as  signifjring  the  unrolling,  as  in  a 
sort  of  procession,  of  the  story  of  the  British  Capital  from  the 
day  when  Julius  Caesar  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
to  that  which  witnessed  the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Although  the  remains  of  Roman  London  are  numerous  and 
important,  the  record  of  its  history  might  be  condensed  into  a 
few  pages.  Time  has  spared  us  a  fine  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities  found  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  all  of  them  proofs 
of  a  very  high  state  of  civilisation,  commercial  progress,  and 
prosperity,  and  yet  we  know  nothing  of  the  people  to  whom 
these  objects  belonged.  A  few  months  ago,  after  this  work 
was  completed,  a  considerable  piece  of  the  Roman  Wall  was 
unearthed  in  New  Broad  Street,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
exquisite  apse  of  the  little  chapel  of  All  Hallows'-on-the-Wall  was 
revealed  for  the  first  time  in  many  centuries ;  a  beautifiil  sketch 
of  this  by  Mr.  J.  Fulleylove  will  be  found  at  page  i6.  But 
beyond  firagments  of  the  Roman  Wall — which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  mediaeval  wall  that  superseded  it — ^and 
the  scant  remains  mentioned  in  my  text,  we  have  literally 
no  Roman  ruin  in  London — a  fact  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
more  modem  theory  that  Londinium  was  almost  entirely 
constructed  of  wood.    In  the  first  Chapter,  in  which  I  have 
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briefly  reconstructed  Roman  London,  I  have,  independently 
of  my  own  research  and  investigation,  availed  myself  of  the 
erudition  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject 

For  the  second  Chapter,  on  Life  in  Roman  London,  I  have 
derived  considerable  assistance  from  notes  I  made  many  years 
ago,  when  in  Rome,  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Roman  colonial 
life,  delivered  by  the  celebrated  Commendatore  de  Rossi ;  who 
was  of  opinion  that  so  great  were  the  influences  centralised  in  the 
metropolis  on  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  existence  in  a 
Roman  colonial  city — even  in  one  situated  so  far  north  as 
Londinium — ^was  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  Rome 
itself.  The  eminent  archaeologist  Signor  Landani  is  also  of  this 
opinion,  which  is  upon  the  whole  confirmed  by  the  evidences  of 
social  life  in  Roman  London  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time  and  fire. 

The  Saxon  and  Danish  periods  of  the  history  of  London 
differ  from  the  Roman  inasmuch  as,  whilst  we  have  plenty  of 
material,  and  but  litde  documentary,  evidence  of  the  latter,  so 
far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  not  a  vestige  of  any  building, 
public  or  private,  remains  to  us  fit)m  the  former;  ^ough  the 
written  history,  especially  of  the  Saxons  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  596  A.D.,  is  remarkably  voluminous.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  however,  that  though  we  have  no  remains  of  Saxon 
buildings,  the  names  of  the  churches  they  erected  in  London 
and  of  many  of  the  streets  they  built,  endure  to  this  day. 

We  fortunately  possess  a  very  large  number  of  beautiful  Saxon 
MSS.,  and  also  remarkable  collections  of  Saxon  glass,  stone,  and 
earthenware,  and  domestic  implements,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  costumes  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  in  Saxon  times. 
The  recipes  in  the  early  Saxon  medicine-books  are  extremely 
valuable :  we  learn,  for  instance,  from  them  that  many  maladies 
which  are  supposed  to  be  modem — such  as  cancer,  scarlet  fever, 
etc — ^were  rife  in  those  early  times;  and  judging  by  the  ex* 
ceptional  number  of  pictures  of  snakes  and  "cures"  for  snake- 
bites, reptiles  must  have  been  very  common  in  the  immense 
forests  which  then  surroimded  London. 

A  legendary  or  mythological  history  of  England,  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  the  second  Chapter  on  the  Saxon  period,  runs 
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parallel  with  that  which  b  generally  accepted  as  fact  Gog  and 
Magog  still  represent,  in  the  Guildhall,  the  primitive  race  of  giants 
that  tradition  assures  us  once  ruled  over  Britain;  and  every 
time  we  mention  Ludgate  Hill  we  recall  the  story  of  Caer  Lud, 
who,  as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says,  '^put  the  bronze  horse 
upon  the  gate  to  fill  the  Saxons  with  terror.''  ^ 

Lochrine  and  Sabrina,  Lear  and  his  three  daughters, 
Cymbeline  and  Imogen,  King  Arthur  and  Guinevere,  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  Merlin  and  Vivien,  Morgan  le  Fay,  and  Tristan  and 
Iseult,  may  have  only  existed  in  the  fervid  imagination  of  ancient 
bards  and  story-tellers,  but  most  of  the  heroic  figures  who 
flourish  in  these  tales  are  described  as  having  dwelt  at  some 
time  or  other  in  London.  Cymbeline,  or  Kymbeline,  was  the  son 
of  Cassiolanus  and  grandson  of  the  Sea-God  Lud  who  was  buried 
in  London  and,  as  it  is  said,  was  bom  in  the  metropolis. 
Lochrine,  too,  was  London  bom,  being  one  of  the  sons  of 
Bratus,  who  founded  Troam  Novum,  or  Trinovatum,  which,  good 
old  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  informs  us,  "is  now  called  London." 
King  Arthur  was  crowned  at  St.  FauFs  and  drew  his  magic  sword 
torn  the  Stone  hard-by.  Lancelot  swam  his  horse  across  the 
Thames  firom  Lambeth  to  Westminster,  where  Arthur  and 
Guinevere  held  their  Court,  and  whence  the  false  Queen  went 
a-maying  with  Lancelot  prancing  by  her  side.  From  the  quays 
below  the  Bridge  the  penitent  Lancelot  embarked  on  his  quest 
of  the  Holy  Grail ;  and  here,  too,  Iseult  landed  to  attend  the 
Council  summoned  by  King  Mark.  Ursula  and  her  eleven 
thousand  virgin  companions  sailed  from  the  same  quays  on  their 
fatal  joumey  to  Cologne.  Thus  London  also  had  its  share  in 
the  great  Arthurian  cycle,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  l^ends  im- 
mortalised by  the  greatest  dramatists,  painters,  poets,  and 
musicians. 

The  mediaeval,  so  generally  confounded  with  the  Dark,  Ages 
— ^which  b^an  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to  last,  in  the 
South  of  £urope,4ill  the  beginning  of  the  ninth-— commenced, 
so  far  a^  England  is  concerned,  two  hundred  years  later  with  the 
Norman  Conquest,  to  endure,  according  to  most,  until  the  death 
of  Richard  iii.  in  1485.    I  think  we  may,  however,  s&fely  prolong 

^  In  all  probability  he  really  alluded  to  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Claiidius,  which  according  to  tradition  stood  over  the  old  Roman  gate. 
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the  epoch  until  the  death  of  Mary  i.,  since  it  was  not  until  the 
accession  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  that  the  radical  change  took  place 
in  the  national  religion,  which  brought  about  an  entirely  new 
trend  of  thought,  manners,  and  customs. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  illustrate 
the  onward  progress  of  London  and  its  citizens  rather  by  means 
of  the  byways  of  history  than  by  well-beaten  paths,  I  have 
brought  into  the  Chapters  on  "  Norman  London "  a  good  deal 
of  curious  information  anent  the  remarkable  influence  wrought 
upon  our  civilisation  by  the  Queen-Consorts  of  our  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  Kings,  and  particularly  by  iEleanora  of  Aquitaine, 
the  mature  but  very  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  of  young 
Henry  ii.,  who  effected  a  striking  change  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  her  time.  An  account  of  her  adventures,  as  narrated 
by  her  contemporary  Peter  of  Blois,  will  be  found  in  the  Chapter 
on  the  "  First  Plantagenets."  Divested  of  their  romantic  sur- 
roundings they  have  a  sufficiently  modem  smack  about  them  to 
be  easily  converted  into  a  quite  up-to-date  story  of  adventure 
and  divorce.  This  Queen  and  her  successors — Eleanor  of 
Provence,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  the  cKtre  reine  of  Edward  i., 
Margaret  of  France,  Isabella,  the  evil  but  able  Consort  of 
Edward  ii.,  Philippa  of  Hainhault,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Joanna 
of  Navarre,  Catherine  of  Valois,  Marguerite  of  Anjou,  and 
Katherine  of  Aragon — ^all  came  from  countries  which  were  more 
advanced  in  civilisation,  art,  and  literature  than  was  England, 
and  to  them  we  owe  the  introduction  of  certain  polite  arts, 
articles  of  luxury,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  even  instruments  of 
music. 

In  the  Chapter  entitled  "  London  in  Chaucer's  Time"  I  have 
sketched  our  metropolis  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  in. 
By  introducing  a  pilgrim,  one  of  Chaucer's  pious  band,  I  enable 
the  reader  to  stroll  in  his  company  from  the  renowned  "  Tabard  " 
in  Southwark,  across  the  Bridge,  to  the  Cheape,  and  so  on  to 
St  Paul's,  whose  shrines  and  monuments  are  visited  in  detail,  and 
ascending  to  the  gallery  beneath  the  steeple,  we  obtain  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  grand  old  Gothic  city.  Wyngaerde's  panoramic 
view  dated  1543,  and  Aggas's  map  have  been  my  chief  guides 
in  this  attempt  to  reconstruct  mediaeval  London.  Although  both 
were  drawn  fully  two  hundred  years  later  than  Chaucer,  by  com- 
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paring  the  chief  buildings  depicted  therein  with  the  fainter 
drawings  of  them  in  earlier  and  less  complete  maps,  and  by 
constantly  referring  to  the  descriptions  in  Stow's  Survey,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  London  as  it  was  in 
the  week  when  Chaucer's  worthies  started  on  their  immortal 
pilgrimage. 

The  lengthy  epoch  which  b^ins  with  WiUiam  i.,  to  last 
until  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  was  full  of  idealism.  It 
witnessed  the  building  of  those  stupendous  Cathedrals,  Abbeys, 
and  Priories,  and  of  those  no  less  lovely  parish  churches,  which 
are  still  the  pride  of  the  nation;  whilst  our  materialistic  age 
erects  prodigious  railway  stations  and  monster  hotels,  the 
ruins  of  -which  would  mar  the  beauty  of  an  earthly  paradise. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  England  in  Plantagenet  times  was  as  artistic 
a  country  as  Greece  or  Japan;  for  where  is  the  Greek  fane, 
unless  it  be  the  Parthenon  or  the  Neptune  temples  at  Paestum, 
or  Oriental  mosque  or  joss-house,  that  can  rival  in  sublimity 
the  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Lincoln  and  Durham, 
or  the  Abbeys  of  Westminster,  Tintem,  and  Fountains? 

In  my  attempt  to  afford  the  reader,  in  a  limited  space,  a  fair 
idea  of  the  sort  of  life  led  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  I  have  selected  Crosby  Hall  and  its  founders 
as  my  starting-point  The  magnificent  old  mansion  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street — which  in  any  other  civilised  community  would  be 
carefully  preserved  as  a  national  monument,  since,  independent 
of  its  extraordinary  historical  associations,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  England — ^was  built,  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vi.,  by  Sir 
John  Crosby,  a  typical  citizen  of  the  London  of  those  days,  who 
had  for  his  neighbour  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  ancient  dwelling  was  standing  as  late  as 
1895.^  Crosby  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  any  con- 
spicuous family,  but  was  merely  a  rich  mercer  who  had  risen  firom 
the  ranks;  a  fact  that  did  not  prevent  his  being  selected  by 

^  Geoffirey  Bolqoi  certainly  lived  in  this  neighbonrhood,  but  possibly  not 
in  an  old  house  the  writer  inspected  a  little  before  it  was  thrown  down 
(in  1895),  ^  ^^^  ^"^^  °^^^  likely  erected  on  land  sold  to  Anne  Boleyn's  uncle, 
Sir  Wniiain  Boleyn,  just  before  the  Dissolution  of  the  Priory  by  the  last 
Prioress  of  Great  St.  Helen's. 
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Edward  iv.  to  undertake  an  important  diplomatic  mission 
into  Flanders.  This  position  naturally  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  King  and  Court,  and  as  he  was,  of  course,  the  employer 
of  a  numerous  staff  of  clerks,  apprentices,  and  workpeople,  he 
was  thus  in  touch  with  both^xtremes  of  social  life.  One  would, 
therefore,  have  met  in  the  great  hall  of  his  mansion  an  interesting 
medley  of  worthy  folk  belonging  to  each  section  of  society,  and 
through  them  have  formed  a  tolerable  idea  of  how  Londoners 
lived  when  Edward  iv.  was  King. 

A  profound  peace  settled  on  England  throughout  the 
prosperous  reign  of  Henry  vii.,  a  monarch  of  a  distinctly 
economical  turn  of  mind,  who  thought  twice  before  he  spent  a 
shilling.  None  the  less,  when  the  opportunity  to  make  a  grand 
display  presented  itself,  he  had  a  lavish  hand ;  and  the  festivities 
for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  to  ICatherine  of  Aragon  were 
as  sumptuous  as  any  on  record.  The  last  pageant  of  this 
century,  which  I  have  described  with  considerable  detail 
obtained  from  a  contemporary  document,  was  the  admission  of 
Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  York,  and  twenty-seven  knights,  into 
the  Order  of  the  Bath;  a  ceremony  which  took  place  at 
Westminster  in  1499,  the  recipients  of  the  honour  being  indeed 
"  Knights  of  the  Bath,''  for  they  all  of  them  sat  stark  naked  in 
hot  baths  to  receive  the  kingly  accolade !  This  ceremony  was 
followed  by  the  last  great  tournament  celebrated  on  the  old 
lines  in  England :  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  Chapter  entitled  "  In  Troubled  Times." 

I  have  devoted  two  Chapters  to  an  account  of  the  "  Riverside 
Palaces"  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  to  gossip  connected 
with  them,  my  information  invariably  coming  from  original 
sources,  sometimes  through  the  medium  of  books,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  and  at  others  direct  from  contemporary  documents. 

Macaulay  said  that  the  history  of  the  Reformation  has  yet 
to  be  written,  and  he  was  right.  As  read  by  the  light  of  recent 
historical  investigation,  this  great  event  presents  a  very  different 
aspect  from  the  one  we  accepted  in  our  youth,  and  assumes  the 
character  of  a  political,  as  well  as  a  social,  movement, — more 
akin  to  the  French  Revolution  than  to  a  purely  religious  revolt, 
— ^which  not  only  changed  the  aspect  of  London,  but  even  the 
national  characteristics ;  and  I  have,  therefore^  in  the  Chapters 
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entitled  "The  Reformation  Under  Henry  viii."  and  "Under 
Edward  vi."  and  "  Under  Mary  i.,"  given  sketches  of  a  few  of  the 
scenes  with  which  London  became  only  too  familiar  between  the 
year  1530  and  the  end  of  the  century.  I  have  selected  a  few  typical 
executions  out  of  many  hundreds :  as  a  specimen  of  a  British  auto- 
da-fl  I  know  of  none  better  suited  for  my  purpose  than  the  burning 
of  Anne  Askew  and  her  three  companions  in  the  last  year  of 
Henry  viil,  the  minute  details  of  which  are  given  by  Foxe  and 
Edward  Underbill  As  fared  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Askew,  so 
fared  scores  of  others,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  It  was 
impossible,  too,  to  overlook  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
Fortunately  there  are  numerous  contemporary  versions  of 
that  dramatic  scene,  and  I  have  derived  my  information  from 
six  different  sources:  the  State  Papers,  the  correspondence  of 
the  Venetian  and  Imperial  Ambassadors,  the  narratives  of  a 
Portuguese  merchant  ^  who  was  present,  and  of  the  poet  Wyatt, 
who  was  a  witness,  and,  lastly,  from  a  curious  and  little-known 
account  of  the  event  by  Father  Thirlwall,  who  assisted  the 
Queen  during  her  last  days  and  attended  her  on  the  scaffold, 
and  who  published  his  narrative  in  a  small  black-letter  volume 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1547,  within  ten  years  of  the  tragedy  it 
records.  I  have  carefully  compared  all  these  various  sources, 
and  have  selected  such  details  as  are  confirmed  by  at  least  two 
of  the  other  narratives. 

No  one  can  write  of  the  reign  of  Henry  viii.  without  a 
tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
historian.  Dr.  Brewer,  whose  impartial  and  picturesque  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  temps  Henry  viii.,"  is 
a  monument  of  erudition  and  research.  Closely  associated  with 
the  name  of  Dr.  Brewer  must  ever  be  that  of  the  no  less 
illustrious  historian.  Dr.  J.  Gairdner,  who  continued  his  work 
of  collating  the  enormous  mass  of  correspondence  and  other 
documents  connected  with  the  reign  of  Henry  viii.  I  have 
spent  many  a  happy  evening  in  the  perusal  of  the  matchless 
work  of  these  two  great  students  of  Tudor  times,  a  work  which 

^  There  are  two  accounts  by  a  Portuguese  merchant  of  the  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  preserved  in  the  Portuguese  Archives.    The  one  is  short,  and 
has  been  quot^  by  Agnes  Strickland  in  her  Life  of  this  Queen  ;  the  other 
I  do  not  think  has  ever  been  published. 
b 
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brings  one  into  such  close  touch  with  the  men  and  women  who 
played  their  parts  on  the  stage  of  our  national  history  at  a  most 
momentous  period,  that  one  almost  seems  to  hear  their  voices 
and  be  able  to  fathom  their  intimate  secrets.  The  deeply 
regretted  Dr.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,  was  another 
historian  of  Tudor  times  of  singular  impartiality.  To  his 
unfailing  courtesy  I  owe  a  debt  of  special  gratitude,  for  he  gave 
me  considerable  assistance  by  writing  me  out  a  long  list  of 
rare  books  which  had  been  of  great  use  to  him  in  writing  his 
studies  on  the  English  Church  in  Tudor  times.  I  hold  him  in 
affectionate  and  grateful  memory.  Yet  another  great  authority 
must  be  added  to  those  already  mentioned — the  learned  Abbot 
Aidan  Gasquet,  whose  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  under 
Henry  VIIL  and  The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation  have  thrown 
80  powerful  a  light  on  a  subject  hitherto  veiled  by  prejudice  and 
false  testimony.  Excellent  workers,  too,  in  the  Tudor  store- 
house are  Mr.  Pollard  and  Mr.  Martin  Hume,  whose  recent 
publications  are  replete  with  erudite  and  curious  information. 

Throughout  these  volumes  I  have  made  extensive  use  of  the 
numerous  and  very  remarkable  collections  of  Royal  and  private 
household  expenses ;  inventories  of  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  and 
clothing ;  of  which  a  great  number,  of  exceeding  interest,  have 
survived  the  disasters  of  Time  and  accident.  The  series  of  Royal 
and  noble  Household  Books  preserved  in  the  Rolls  Office,  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  our  other  national  and  private  libraries, 
extends  back,  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  form  it  is  true,  almost 
to  the  Conquest.  To  the  artist,  the  stage  manager,  and  the 
costumier  these  wardrobe  inventories  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
since  they  often  contain  the  most  minute  descriptions  of  the 
dresses  worn  by  our  Kings  and  Queens  and  their  courtiers,  not 
only  at  coronations  and  on  state  occasions,  but  in  everyday  life. 

Impartiality,  the  happy  characteristic  of  modern  historians, 
gives  us  a  definition  of  the  character  of  Mary  i.  very  different 
from  the  one  universally  accepted  half  a  century  back.  Agnes 
Strickland  was  one  of  the  earliest — in  her  fine  biography  of 
Mary  Tudor — to  vindicate  the  memory  of  this  maligned 
Princess,  who  was  not  personally  responsible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  cruelties  which  have  been  attributed  to  her  immediate 
interposition.     I  have  taken  this  view  of  her  character  in  the 
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Chapter  entitled  "Under  Mary  i.''  To  me  this  unfortunate 
Queen  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  in  history — a  good 
woman  whom  an  unkind  Fate  converted  into  a  bad  Queen. 

The  long  sovereignty  of  Elizabeth,  thanks  to  the  vast 
improvement  in  our  commerce  and  consequent  increase  in  popu- 
lation, saw  London  extend  itself  in  all  directions ;  and  places 
which  were  fields  in  her  youth  were  covered  with  houses  long 
before  her  death.  But  although  streets  were  multiplied,  no 
public  buildings  of  importance  (unless  it  be  Gresham's  Royal 
Exchange)  were  added  to  the  greatly  diminished  number  of  our 
monuments  ruined  during  the  Reformation.  As  to  Elizabeth 
herself,  her  astonishing  career  has  been  so  often  dealt  with  by 
abler  pens  than  mine  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  enter  into 
many  details  concerning  her.  In  contradistinction  to  her 
unhappy  sister  Mary,  who  was  a  good  woman  and  a  bad  Queen, 
Elizabeth  was  a  bad  woman  who  proved  herself  a  good  Queen. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  Finch-Hatton  papers  are  made 
public,  I  think  it  will  be  proved  that  the  "man  behind  the 
throne  "  was  neither  Cecil  nor  Leicester,  but  Christopher  Hatton, 
on  whose  advice  the  astute  Queen  mostly  relied.  Elizabeth, 
who  in  her  youth  had  given  evidence  of  literary  ability,  and  who 
lent  her  name  to  the  most  glorious  epoch  of  our  literature,  was 
never  personally  interested  either  in  Letters  or  Art,  excepting 
Music,  in  which  she  was  proficient,  both  as  vocalist  and  a 
player  upon  the  viiginals  and  lute.  When  not  occupied  with 
political  intrigue,  Elizabeth  was  busy  with  her  lovers,  her 
thousand  gowns,  her  progresses,  and  her  amusements. 

Elizabeth's  uncouth  successor,  James  i.,  was  distinctly  the 
oddest  monarch  London  had  ever  received  within  her  walls. 
His  was  a  dever  but  perverted  intellect  which  might  possibly, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
Many  are  apt  to  think  that  every  form  of  superstition  properly 
so-called  faded  away,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  with  the 
"  Popish  practices "  of  pre-Reformation  times,  and  forget  that 
the  seventeenth  century  was,  in  a  sense,  far  more  superstitious 
than  the  fourteenth,  in  which  Chaucer  denounced  "hem  that 
bileven  in  divynailes  (divinations),  as  by  flight  or  by  noyse  of 
briddes  (birds),  or  by  bestes,  or  by  sort  (in  destiny),  by  geo- 
mancie,  by  dremes,  by  chirkinge  of  dores,  or  crakkinge  of  houses, 
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by  gnawynge  of  rattes  and  swich  maner  wrechednesse.  Certes, 
al  this  thing  is  deflfended  (forbidden)  by  God  and  by  al  holy 
chirche."  In  the  pages  on  London's  history  in  the  days  of  the 
"Second  Solomon"  I  have  introduced,  although  irrelevant  to 
the  pageant  of  London,  an  amusing  account  of  the  triple 
marriage  of  James  i.  to  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark ;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  throws  a  very  entertaining  light  upon  the 
domestic  history  of  the  time,  and  must  have  afforded  scope  for 
considerable  gossip  on  the  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  the  new 
King  and  Queen ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  adventure  rests  upon  James's  monomaniacal  horror  of 
"  witchcraft."  James  no  doubt  firmly  believed  in  his  boyhood 
that  Bothwell  had  bewitched  his  mother,  Mary  Stuart,  and  in 
his  manhood  that  a  witch  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  that 
befell  hisjlafuie  on  her  way  to  England ! 

It  was  impossible  to  attempt,  in  a  limited  space,  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  great  Civil  War  or  of  the  Protectorate ;  but  I 
have  none  the  less  been  able  to  give  some  curious  and  perhaps 
little-known  facts  illustrative  of  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
of  English  history,  which  in  many  of  its  features  bears  a  singular 
resemblance  to  that  great  Revolution  which  convulsed  France 
over  a  hundred  years  later  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  also,  in  a  minor  degree,  to  the  Reformation.  It  was  tormented 
with  the  self-same  hatred  of  the  existing  religion;  and  the 
Church  of  England  fared  as  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans 
as  ever  did  that  of  Rome  a  hundred  years  and  more  earlier  at 
those  of  the  Reformers.  The  churches  were  closed  and  turned 
into  conventicles ;  it  was  even  proposed  to  pull  down  St.  Paul's, 
and  ;;^i  7,000  which  had  been  subscribed  for  its  restoration  was 
confiscated.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  seized  in  every 
place  of  worship  throughout  the  kingdom  and  destroyed.  The 
Services  of  "  the  Church  by  law  established  "  were  as  rigorously 
prohibited  as  ever  was  the  Mass.  Then,  again,  the  Common- 
wealth gave  expression  to  its  iconoclasm  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion  as  did  ^e  Jacobin  Republic  in  1793-94.  Whatever  the 
Reformation  had  left  intact  in  the  churches  was  either  cast  out 
or  mutilated,  and  the  bells  and  monumental  brasses  consigned  to 
the  melting-pot.  Far  more  serious,  however,  was  the  public  sale 
and  dispersal  of  the  pictures,  works  of  art,  and  historical  relics 
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collected  by  our  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  Kings  at 
Whitehall,  Somerset  House,  Hampton  Court,  and  other  royal 
palaces,  which  constituted  the  greatest  loss  to  art  that  England 
has  ever  experienced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scenes  in  the 
streets  of  London  under  Cromwell's  rule  were,  happily,  far  less 
horrible  than  those  which  disgraced  Paris  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  and  the  results  of  our  Revolution  have  consequently 
been  more  durable  and  beneficent. 

The  Restoration  was,  in  a  sense,  a  vigorous  but  inevitable 
reaction.  The  people  got  as  soon  tired  of  the  despotism  of  our 
Revolution  as  did  the  French  of  theirs ;  and  they  were  glad  to 
welcome  even  so  equivocal  a  Sovereign  as  Chaxles  ii.,  yclept 
"  the  Merrie  Monarch,"  whose  vicious,  glittering  Court  has  been 
so  well  described  by  our  two  greatest  Diarists,  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
and  immortalised  by  de  Grammont  and  Lely. 

The  two  most  important  events  of  the  seventeenth  century 
which  affected  the  whole  nation — independent  of  the  Civil  War 
— were  the  tremendoq?  disasters  of  the  Plague  and  of  the  Great 
Fire.  In  my  account  of  the  Plague  of  1665  I  have  not  made 
much  use  of  Defoe's  celebrated  description  of  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  not  contemporary.  The  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  boy  of  four  years  old  in  1665,  *°^  there- 
fore, the  information  contained  in  his  vivid  pamphlet  of  the 
horrors  of  the  pest  was  derived  entirely  from  hearsay:  there 
exist,  however,  a  number  of  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
epidemic  which  are  quite  as  terrific  as  Defoe's,  and  of  these  I 
have  availed  myself  as  largely  as  space  would  permit 

The  eighteenth  century  was,  in  a  sense,  the  most  picturesque 
of  any,  for  by  this  time  the  contrasts  between  the  various  classes 
of  society  had  become  even  more  marked  than  ever  before.  In 
reading  the  numerous  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  Georgian  era 
their  modernity  of  thought  and  expression  is  so  very  remarkable 
that  we  seem  to  be  reading  the  letters  of  our  own  time,  only  of 
better  literature — more  graceful  and  polished.  Horace  Walpole's 
epistolatory  accounts  of  the  Society  of  his  day  need  very  little 
alteration  to  become  descriptions  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
"  world  in  evidence "  as  chronicled  by  the  Daily  Mail^  Truths 
The  Worlds  and  other  journals  that  devote  some  of  their 
columns  to  the  doings  of  the  so-called  "upper  ten."    On  the 
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surface  the  fashionable  world  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  gay 
and  amusing  enough,  but  below  it  there  was  a  mass  of  the  people 
which  had  advanced  but  little  in  civilisation  since  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  which  suffered  in  silence  until  at  last,  fanned  by  the  breeze 
of  Freedom  wafted  from  France  and  America,  in  its  turn  it  re- 
volted ;  and  was  only  kept  from  perpetrating  the  vindictive  horrors 
that  deluged  in  a  sea  of  blood  the  otherwise  good  work  effected 
by  the  French  Revolution  through  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  its  leaders,  but  for  whose  tact  and  forbearance  we  should 
certainly  have  had  a  revolution  as  fearful  as  the  French. 

Among  the  Chapters  devoted  to  the  eighteenth  century  I 
venture  to  attract  attention  to  the  one  entitled  "  A  Gloomy  Out- 
look." We  are  apt — it  seems  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  race — to 
perceive  the  mote  in  our  neighbour's  eye  and  not  to  observe  the 
beam  in  our  own.  I  have  met  with  many  well-read  English  men 
and  women  who  appeared  to  be  certain  (or  feigned  to  be  so) 
that  judicial  cruelty  ceased  in  England  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  that  we  have  no  such  dark  spots  on  our 
annals  as  those  that  stain  so  deeply  the  good  repute  of  our 
neighbours'.  But  surely  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  atrocious  than  our  own  judicial  system  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  until  as  late  as  1830. 

The  closing  Chapters  deal  briefly  with  the  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  Victorian  era.  The  progress  made 
during  the  last  fifty  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  was  so  extra- 
ordinary that  a  bulky  volume  would  be  required  to  sketch  even 
rapidly  an  outline  of  what  was  effected  in  every  branch  of 
Science,  Art,  Letters,  Political  Economy,  and  Commercial  and 
Colonial  Expansion,  between  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  death.  In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  book  I 
have  availed  myself  of  a  writer's  privilege  of  bringing  to  his  aid 
even  supernatural  assistance,  and  have  conveyed  to  earth  the 
spirit  of  that  pilgrim  in  whose  company  we  beheld,  from  beneath 
the  steeple  of  old  St.  Paul's,  the  beautiful  panorama  of  London 
as  it  was  in  Chaucer's  time.  The  Spirit  perched  in  the  gallery 
above  the  swelling  dome  of  the  new  St  Paul's  sees  a  London 
very  different  from  the  one  with  which  he  was  familiar,  but  as 
our  friendly  Spirit  watches  the  motor-cars  and  trams,  the  trains 
and  steamers  dashing  along,  he  possibly  recollects  that  Friar 
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Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  Chaucer, 
foretold  that  the  day  would  come  when  ''one  may  also  make 
carriages,  which,  without  the  aid  of  any  animal,  will  run  with 
immeasurable  swiftness." 

I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for  what  trouble  I  have  taken  in 
compiling  this  work,  if  my  efiforts  throughout  its  pages  to  attract 
the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  a  museum  especially  devoted  to  the  history  and  relics 
of  London  makes  some  impression,  however  feeble,  upon  public 
opinion.  I  have  suggested  that  should  Crosby  Hall  ever  fall 
into  the  market  it  would  be  exactly  the  place  in  which  to  house 
such  a  collection.  In  the  meantime  I  trust  that  some  Member 
will  bring  before  Parliament  the  urgency  of  the  passing  of  a  law 
whereby  the  nation  shall  be  able  to  purchase,  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  such  relics  of  vanishing  London  as  may  fall  into  the 
market  Two  years  ago  Newgate  Prison  was  pulled  down,  and 
its  contents  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  native  and  foreign 
curiosity  dealers,  mostly  American,  for  trifling  sums.  It  is  true 
that  these  relics  were  very  gruesome,  and  in  many  instances  quite 
horrible,  instruments  of  torture,  sinister  pieces  of  rope,  a  treadmill, 
the  massive  oaken  door  of  a  cell  said  to  date  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  handcuffs,  etc;  but  although  they  were  uncanny  they 
were  none  the  less  valuable  as  illustrating  our  judicial  system  in 
the  past.  In  France  they  would  certainly  have  been  bought  by 
the  proper  authorities  and  placed  in  the  Mus^e  Camavalet, 
whereas  here  they  were  allowed  to  be  dispersed,  some  going  to 
Mme.  Tussaud's  and  many  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York.  Even  as  write  I  have  before  me  an  auctioneer's  catalogue 
of  the  sale  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  house  in  Church  Passage, 
Love  Lane.  It  contains  (or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
it  contained)  a  magnificent  oak  staircase  up  which  no  doubt 
Sir  Christopher  often  went,  for  here  he  lived  at  the  time  when 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  was  in  process  of  erection.  The  so-called 
Council  Room  was  panelled  in  oak,  dated  1680,  and  ornamented 
with  very  elaborate  plaster  work  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and, 
moreover,  decorated  with  panel  paintings  of  very  curious  design 
signed  ''R.  Robinson,  1696."  The  marble  mantelpiece  was  an 
extremely  fine  specimen  of  seventeenth-century  work,  sunounded 
by  wood  framing  moulded  in  very  deep  relief.     Another  house 
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of  the  same  period  which  is  advertised  for  sale,  and  will  possibly 
soon  disappear,  is  that  known  as  Peter  the  Great's  House,  at  the 
end  of  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  the  oak  and  plaster  ceilings 
in  which  are  of  very  curious  design  and  well  preserved.  The 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  deeply  deplore  that  we  have  no  sort 
of  official  commission  to  put  a  stop  to  acts  of  vandalism  which 
would  never,  I  believe,  be  tolerated  by  any  other  civilised  people. 

The  rebuilding  of  London  consequent  upon  the  falling  in  of 
so  many  old  leases  proceeds  apace,  but,  unfortunately,  although 
the  new  buildings  are  a  distinct  improvement  upon  what  they 
would  have  been  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  they  are  far  from  being 
worthy  of  London.  Some  few  are  excellent,  but  in  general  they 
are  tawdry,  badly  imitated  from  the  Flemish,  the  Italian,  or  the 
French,  and  exhibit  an  absolute  lack  of  any  sense  of  general 
proportion  or  of  dignity  of  entrance.  What  can  be  less  appro- 
priate than  the  new  War  Office,  an  enormous  mass  disfigured  by 
innumerable  small  windows  and  decorated  with  a  pepper-caster 
on  each  comer,  and  having  a  principal  entrance  unworthy  of  a 
fifth-rate  hotel  ?  But  without  going  into  further  details  I  will  con- 
clude by  saying,  that  until  we  have  established  a  National  School 
of  Architecture  we  cannot  hope  for  great  architects.  I  should 
suggest  that  such  a  School  should  not  be  founded  in  London  but 
in  North  Italy — ^Venice,  for  instance — ^where  domestic  architec- 
ture has  reached  the  highest  point  of  elegance  and  beauty.  The 
students  could  often  make  excursions  thence  to  the  various  art 
centres  of  Venetia,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany;  and  thus  be  in- 
spired to  furnish  us  with  something  better  than  the  trivial  or  pon- 
derous erections  to  which  we  are  becoming  only  too  accustomed. 

The  beautiful  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  FuUeyloye  may  at  first  sight 
appear  scarcely  to  illustrate  this  book,  but  none  the  less  they 
do  so,  since  they  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  realising  the 
present  state  of  most  of  the  historical  places  mentioned  therein : 
which  although  they  have  lost  their  ancient  aspect,  have  retained 
their  traditions,  that,  like  a  mystic  perfume,  still  linger  around 
them. 

RICHARD  DAVEY 
Venice,  io/A  December^  1905 
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CHAPTER  I 
LONDINIUM 

LONDON'S  oldest  possession  is  London's  name.  Tacitus  is 
the  earliest  historian  to  record  the  existence  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  forty  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
of  a  colony — ^rather  than  a  town — ^known  by  the  Romans  as 
"  Londinium."  He  describes  it,  even  at  that  early  date,  as  *'a 
place  very  much  frequented  by  an  abundance  of  merchants'  ships 
that  do  constantly  enter  and  leave  its  port"  The  Latin  annalist 
does  not,  however,  inform  us  as  to  the  sort  of  "  place  "  Londinium 
was,  nor  does  he  tell  us  what  he  means  by  "  port,"  but  we  may  infer 
it  to  have  been  an  agglomeration  of  rude  huts  facing  a  stretch  of 
the  river  which  was  specially  sheltered  and  convenient  for  anchor- 
ing ships.  These  primitive  dwellings  may,  indeed,  have  clustered 
round  a  barbaric  temple  dedicated  to  the  Britons'  Sea-god,  Lud. 

Caesar  makes  no  mention  of  Londinium,  although  he  certainly 
gained  one  of  his  most  important  victories  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  to  which  river,  by  the  way,  he  gives  its  ancient  name. 
He  tells  us  that  the  site  offered  "  nothing  more  than  a  thick  wood, 
fortified  by  a  ditch  and  ramparts,  to  serve  as  retreat  against  the 
invasion  of  enemies."  Together  with  other  early  historians, 
Caesar  also  informs  us  that  the  savage  tribes  he  encountered  on 
his  victorious  march  were  a  handsome  race,  who,  in  common 
with  most  other  barbarians,  painted  their  skins  bright  red  or  blue. 
In  winter  they  clad  themselves  in  the  skins  of  the  big  game 
that  swarmed  in  their  primeval  forests. 

Tacitus  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  our  earliest  ancestors  preparing 
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for  battle  against  the  Romans,  who  apparently  were  approaching 
from  the  sea :  '^  The  army  of  uncouth  warriors,  drawn  up  like  a 
rampart  on  the  shore  opposite  their  redoubtable  foes  to  prevent 
their  landing ;  the  Druidesses  running  frantically  along  the  sands, 
brandishing  their  torches,  their  sombre  raiment  fluttering  in  the 
wind ;  whilst  the  priests  with  outspread  arms  exhorted  the  chiefs 
to  battle,  and  cursed  the  foe."  In  a  word,  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  a  settlement  which  was  to  develop  into  the  mightiest  dty 
this  old  earth  of  ours  has  ever  known,  must  have  appeared  quite 
as  outlandish  to  the  Romans,  with  the  highly  cultured  Caesar  at 
their  head,  as  the  uncivilised  tribes  of  North  America  or  the 
Kaffirs  of  South  Africa  seem  to  us  to-day.  The  country,  too,  in 
which  they  dwelt,  though  naturally  beautiful,  was  far  from  pre- 
possessing. The  historical  Thames,  from  its  very  source,  flowed, 
hidden,  through  masses  of  dense  forest  Not  till  the  stream 
had  passed  a  little  beyond  the  present  Windsor  did  its  waters 
broaden,  and  mingle  with  those  coming  from  a  lonely  morass. 
Lambeth  ^  and  Westminster,  Belgravia  and  Chelsea,  were  then 
desolate  marshes,  full  of  reeds  and  flags  out  of  which  rose  a  sort 
of  archipelago  of  islets,  one  of  which,  known  in  after  times  as 
Thomey  or  Bramble  Isle,  was  destined  in  due  course  to  become 
the  site  of  the  most  famous  of  our  Abbeys  and  royal  Palaces,  and 
of  the  Parliament  House  of  an  Empire  vaster  than  that  of  the 
Roman  Ca&sars. 

Like  other  Northern  tribes,  the  Britons  seem  to  have  preserved, 
albeit  in  a  vague  form  only,  the  traditions  and  sagas  of  some  earlier 
civilisation,  from  which,  unconsciously  it  may  be^  they  derived 
their  religion  as  well  as  their  ethics.  If  Boadicea  really  spoke 
the  noble  and  defiant  words  quoted  by  Tacitus,  she  must  have 
been  a  woman  not  only  of  unusual  intellect  but  of  trained 
eloquence.  But  her  oration  strikes  us  as  too  rhetorical  for  a 
savage  chieftainess,  and  Tacitus — all-eloquent  historian  though 
he  was — ^no  doubt  often  sacrificed  accuracy  to  literary  efiect 
None  the  less,  Englishmen  should  be  grateful  for  his  superb 
portrait  of  the  heroic  Queen.  It  may  not  be  an  accurate  like- 
ness, it  certainly  is  a  splendid  picture. 

In  ancient  Londinium,  then,  on  or  close  to  the  site  of  the 

^  There  is  still  a  place  called  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  the  houses  in  Belgrave 
«nd  Eaton  Squares,  and  neighbourhood,  axe  built  on  marshy  soil. 
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present  dty  (a  position  admirably  suited  for  commercial  enter- 
prise),^  there  gathered,  doabtlessi  even  in  the  night  of  historic 
time,  qiiajnt-shaped  trading  vessels,  and  ships  like  that  in 
which  Ulysses  performed  his  adventurous  Odyssey,  with  big 
brown  sails  spreading  even  as  the  wings  of  monster  birds,  and 
caigoed  with  strange-named  goods  from  Scandinavia  or  Gaul,  or 
even  from  Phoenicia  and  distant  Spain  or  Italy.  Of  this  British 
mart,  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  lives  they  led,  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  and  we  are  safe,  therefore,  in  asserting  that  the  recorded 
history  of  London  only  begins  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Romans  on  our  shores. 

Both  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  agree  that  the  primitive 
citizens  of  London  dwelt  in  huts  made  of  reeds  and  sticks  inter- 
woven *'like  hurdles."  Less  than  a  himdred  years  ago  such 
dwellings  were  still  to  be  seen  on  *' wastes"  in  remote  parts  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  inhabited  by  shepherds  in 
summer  only  for  convenience  and  pasturage.' 

That  learned  authority,  Dr.  Guest,  is  of  opinion  that 
Londinium  was  founded  in  a.d.  43  by  Plautius,  the  General  of 
Claudius,  the  first  Roman  Emperor  to  land  in  Britain,  and  that 
its  name  is  derived  firom  the  Celtic  word  used  to  designate  the 
marshes  that  surrounded  it,  'Myn  din"  or  the  lake-fort,  a 
reference,  it  may  be,  to  some  protecting  fortress  that  towa^ 
above  the  broad  lake-like  bosom  of  the  morass.  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  is  the  first  historian  actually  to  relate  the  legend  of 
London,  and  he  gives  a  much  more  likely  origin  for  the  name. 
This  author,  in  his  somewhat  fantastic  History  of  the  Britons^ 
written  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  us  that  when  Brute  or 
Brutus*  migrated  from  Troy  to  Britain  (when  indeed?)  he  deter- 

^  Caesar  tells  us  the  Britons  traded  with  the  Gauls,  but  that,  haying  no  pitch, 
they  went  to  sea  in  boats  covered  with  hides. 

*  In  1S67,  whilst  making  excavations  near  London  WaU  and  near  Sooth- 
wark  Stairs,  General  Pitt  Rivers  discovered  a  number  of  wooden  piles  about 
six  inches  square ;  as  vestiges  of  Roman  cooking  utensils  were  found  close,  he 
came  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  these  piles  had  once  been  the  supports  of 
a  dwelling.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  these  piles  formed  the  supports  of 
a  British  dwelling  afterwards  used  by  the  Romans. — See  a  paper  read  by 
Colonel  Lane  Fox  (Pitt  Rivers)  before  the  London  Anthropological  Society 
in  1867.     Vide  Journal  of  this  Society,  vol.  v.  2. 

'  Miltooy  in  his  curioua  HiUerj^of  En^fand^  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
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mined  to  build  a  new  Troy,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  Troam 
Novum.  Shortly  after  this  event,  King  Bellinus  (?)  buUt  "a 
tower  pf  prodigious  height  and  a  safe  harbour  for  ships,"  the 
site  of  which  is  still  called  after  him — Billingsgate.  Aifter  this 
came  King  Lud,  who,  being  a  patriotic  monarch,  "encompassed 
Bellinus'  city,  harbour  and  tower,  with  a  strong  wall  and  a  gate 
by  the  river,  which  even  now  bears  his  name."  When,  in  due 
course  of  time,  the  enterprising  Lud  expired,  he  was  buried  at  a 
spot  which  the  Saxons  odled  Lud's  Gate,  and  which  we — ^their 
degenerate  descendants — ^know  as  Ludgate.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  this  legend  contains  more  than  the  proverbial  grain 
of  truth,  and  that  somewhere  deep  down  below  the  busy 
thoroughfare  that  runs  from  the  bottom  of  Fleet  Street  to  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  there  lie  buried  the  bones  of  some  great,  but 
now  forgotten,  British  warrior  or  demi-god,  yclept,  Kling  Lud; 
identical,  I  need  hardly  say,  with  the  water  deity  to  whom, 
accordmg  to  tradition,  the  prehistoric  temple  already  hinted  at 
was  dedicated.  A  closer  examination  will  soon  convince  us  that 
Geofirey  of  Monmouth's  legend  is  founded  on  some  folk-tale  or 
popular  tradition  which  led  this  unscientific  and  very  imaginative 
historian  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  ''  Britain"  was 
derived  from  the  name  Brute  or  "Brutus,"  an  unknown  hero 
whose  fabled  parentage  was  illustrious,  for  his  father  was  said 
to  be  JEnesiS  and  his  mother  none  other  than  Venus.  The 
connection  of  this  personage  with  the  city  of  Troy  is  rather  hard 
to  trace.  'But  as  nearly  every  coast  city  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  popularly  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  wandering 

of  this  mythical  Brutus,  who  it  seems  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  left  three 
sons,  Lochrine,  Albanach,  and  Camber,  among  whom  he  divided  his  kingdom 
at  his  death.  One  son,  Lochrine,  who  in  time  became  the  father  of  the  nymph 
Sabrina,  had  an  adventurous  Ufe,  which  Shakespeare  may  have  dramatised, 
for  the  tragedy  of  Lochrine  has  been  attributed  to  him :  Spenser  devotes 
seven  cantos  ot  the  Faety  Quun  to  Lochrine,  who  also  served  Drayton  as  a 
theme  to  hang  a  lyric  on.  Milton  himself  mentions  it  in  Comus,  and  devotes 
several  delicious  lines  to  Sabrina — 

''There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  hi  horn  hence, 
That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn  stream, 
Sabrina  is  her  name;  a  virgin  pure; 
Whilom  she  ¥ras  the  daughter  of  Lochrine, 
That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  fother,  Brute." 
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Ul jsses  or  some  other  Trojan  wanderer,  it  was  easy  enough  for 
the  eager  Geoffrey,  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  likely  to  encounter 
much  opposition  from  the  learned,  to  bring  his  Brutus  straight 
over  from  Troy  instead  of  round  by  Rome  1  All  the  more  so  as 
Caesar  himself  tells  us  he  found,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  a  savage  tribe  called  Trinobantes,  a  name  quite  near 
enough  to  Trinovatum  or  Troam  Novum  for  the  purposes  of  any 
chronicler  writing  eleven  hundred  years  after  his  facts  occurred, 
and  none  too  well  provided  with  books  of  reference.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  Trojan  origin  of  our  capital  was  fully  accepted  in  the 
Mid(Ue  Ages,  and,  in  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  London 
is  actually  described  as  built  "after  the  pattern  of  great  Troy." 

According  to  tradition  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lud  stood 
over  the  Lud  Gate.  This  story  probably  takes  its  origin  from  a 
coin  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  having  on  one  face  a  representa- 
tion of  a  man  on  horseback  with  the  l^end  "  Brittan."  It  is 
more  thanr  likely  that  a  statue  of  this  Emperor,  imported  from 
Rome  at  an  early  date,  was  set  up  over  that  gate  of  the  city 
which  became  popularly  known  as  Lud  Gate.  If  we  were  a 
sentimental  race,  like  our  near  cross-Channel  neighbours,  some 
grand  monument  in  bronze  or  marble  to  commemorate  the 
mythical  founder  of  our  metropolis  would  adorn  Ludgate  Circus 
in  place  of  the  pair  of  meaningless  and  dingy  obelisks  which 
now  surmount  two  veiy  useful,  but  most  singularly  commonplace, 
lavatories. 

In  all  likelihood  London  was  never  actually  "  founded,"  but 
rather  developed  into  a  city  by  a  gradual  process  of  evolution. 
Plautius,  circa  A.D.  49,  perceiving  the  position  to  be  admirably 
suited  for  commercial  purposes,  gave  Ostorius  Scapula,  his 
successor  in  the  Praetorship,  a  hint,  even  a  command,  to  establish 
a  military  station  on  the  Thames,  near  the  present  entrance  to 
London  Bridge.  In  course  of  time  the  soldiery  intermarried 
with  the  native  women,  and  thus  gradually  formed  families,  and 
built  a  sort  of  rude  town,  dimly  recalling  not  so  much  Rome 
itself  as  one  of  the  provindal  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  where  the 
climate  is  more  akin  to  our  own.  In  less  than  fifteen  years,  that 
is  to  say  in  a.d.  64,  this  colony  had  greatly  developed,  and,  as 
we  learn  from  Tacitus,  the  population  had  grown  so  dense  as  to 
lose,  without  extinction,  70,000  of  its  numbers,  for  that  year 
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witnessed  the  ditumemeni  of  the  first  of  the  series  of  historical 
tragedies  that  impart  so  much  romantic  interest  to  the  annals  of 
old  London.^ 

Prasatagus,  King  of  the  Icenii,  had  persuaded  himself  some 
few  years  before  that  date  that  in  his  interest,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  tribe,  he  must  make  an  alliance  with  tjie  Romans.    Dying, 
he  named  the  Roman  Emperor  and  his  own  two  daughters  joint 
heirs  of  his  inheritance.    Whereupon  the  Roman  Procurator, 
setting  aside  the  two  Princesses,  took  possession  of  the  whole 
in  the  name  of  Oesar,  to  the  fierce  indignation  of  Boadicea, 
the  Icenian  Monarch's  widow.    Her  outcry  was  silenced  by  the 
lash,  and,  to  crown  insult,  her  young  daughters  were  outraged 
before  her  eyes.    The  Icenii,  maddened  by  the  wrongs  heaped 
on  their  Sovereign  Lady,  flew  to  arms,  and  formed  a  league  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes  to  recover  their  own  liberty  and  drive 
out  the  Romans,  who  were  supposed  to  have  received  super- 
natural warning  of  threatened  danger  and  imminent  defeat    The 
statue  of  Victory  in  the  Temple  of  Claudius  at  Verulam  (St 
Albans)  was  reported  to  have  fallen  with  its  face  to  the  earth, 
and  a  picture  of  the  colony  in  ruins  had  been  seen  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  floating  seaward.    The  Icenii  played  a  deep 
and  cunning  game.    Till  they  were  prepared,  they  simulated 
friendship  with  their  foes;  then,  without  a  word,  they  sprang 
upon  them,  sparing  in   their  fury  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child    The  Roman  Commander,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  perceiving 
the  danger,  prepared  at  once  to  abandon  London,  and  invited  as 
many  of  its  inhabitants  as  would,  or  could,  to  follow  his  army 
beyond  the  gates.    Comparatively  few,  unhappily,  were  able  to 
do  this,  and  an  immense  number  of  human  beings  were  either 
put  to  the  sword  or  crucified  by  the  victorious  barbarians,  who 
vented  their  particular  frenzy  on  any  of  their  own  tribesmen  who 
had  settled  in  the  city  and  allied  themselves  with  the  enemy. 
The  Romans'  revenge  was  not  less  terrible.     Boadicea  had 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  her  people,  and  led  her  warriors  in 
person.     If  Tacitus  is  to  be  relied  on,  she  appeared  at  the  head 
of  her  army  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  robed  in  many- 

^This  estimate  must  inclade  the  massacres  both  at  Verulam  and  at 
Camlodiom,  whose  population  shared  the  same  hxt  as  that  of  London,  the 
smallest  city,  evidently,  of  the  three,  bat  possibly  the  one  that  suffered  most. 
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hned  ganneiits  and  with  a  golden  chain  about  her  neck.  In  the 
same  chariot^  on  either  side,  stood  her  youi^  ill-fated  daughters. 
In  ringing  tones  she  harangued  her  troops,  recalling,  in  an 
outburst  of  supreme  eloquence,  her  own  and  her  children's 
wrongs;  and  finally,  as  thoi^h  inspired  by  Bellona  the  War- 
goddess  herself,  cried  out  that  she,  "a  woman,  and  with  her  all 
British  women,  would  perish  rather  than  be  enslaved.  Let  the 
men  live  if  they  chose ! "  Alas !  neither  her  noble  presence  nor 
her  passionate  appeal  were  to  saye  her  people  or  herself.  The 
Romans,  thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  ably  led  by  the  experienced 
Suetonius,  soon  overthrew  the  undisciplined  Britons,  who,  depend- 
ing more  on  their  numbers  and  valour  than  on  their  skill,  fell 
before  the  legionaries  like  wheat  under  the  sickle.  Remember- 
ing what  their  fellows  had  so  recently  suffered,  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  mercQess;  "they  pierced,"  says  the  annalist,  "the 
,  very  beasts  with  their  darts,  and  heaped  them  up  to  swell  the 
hecatombs  of  slain."  True  to  her  word,  the  proud  Queen, 
resolving  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  foes,  first  slew  her 
daughters  and  then  poisoned  herself.  The  scene  of  this  decisive 
struggle  was,  according  to  very  ancient  tradition.  Battle  Bridge, 
St  Pancras,  at  the  junction  of  the  present  Gray's  Inn  Road 
with  the  Pentonville  and  Euston  Roads.  Other  authorities  give 
Parliament  Hill,  in  the  north  of  London,  as  the  site  of  this  dramatic 
event,  and  for  this  reason  probably  Thomycroft's  remarkably 
decorative  statue  of  the  Queen  in  her  chariot  has  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  Westmmster  Bridge  in  the  south-west  district  I 

Although  the  Roman  occupation  of  England,  and  con- 
sequently of  London,  lasted  close  upon  five  hundred  years,  we 
have  but  little  record  of  a  period  of  time  equalling  that  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Reformation.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  elated 
by  his  success,  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  as  a  means  of  facilitating  commerce  between  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain;  but  he  renounced  this  enterprise,  and  the 
sister  island  remained  independent  for  nearly  another  thousand 
years. 

The  excavations  made  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
fifteen  hundred  years  have  laid  bare  sufiScient  of  the  Roman 
dty  to  enable  us  to  form  a  general  idea  of  its  extent  and 
appearance,  and,  assisted  by  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
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of  Roman  cities  elsewhere,  both  provincial  and  colonial,  we  can 
in  a  measure  reconstruct  Londinium  as  it  must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  the  later  Cssars,  when  the  city  had  assumed  consider- 
able proportions  and  had  reached  a  certain  point  of  artistic 
elegance. 

The  Romans,  according  to  their  lights,  were  an  exceedingly 
pious  people,  and  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  history  of  the  newly- 
founded  city  they  must  have  erected  not  one,  but  several 
temples  to  their  numerous  deities.  These  temples,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted,  were  invariably  of  very  small  dimensions; 
pagan  temples,  even  at  Athens  and  Rome,  were  rarely  built  on 
a  large  scale — the  Parthenon  is  not  much  larger  than  the  Church 
of  St  Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  the  smallest  English  cathedral 
would  dwarf  the  most  magnificent  of  the  temples  that  once 
stood  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  The  temple^  unlike  the  church, 
was  never  intended  either  for  pompous  ceremonial  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  congregations.  A  small  cella  or  chapel 
for  the  statue  of  the  presiding  deity,  and  for  such  stray  worshippers 
as  cared  to  wander  in,  say  a  prayer,  or  offer  a  lighted  taper  or  a 
pinch  of  incense  to  propitiate  the  divinity,  was  all  the  interior 
space  required.  The  sacrificial  service  of  bumt-ofTering  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  in  front  of  the  temple ;  the  faithful  filling 
every  available  vantage  spot  whence  they  might  witness  and 
share  in  the  celebration.  Though  there  must  have  been  many 
such  temples  in  and  about  Roman  London,  not  one  has  left  any 
trace  whereby  the  antiquary  might  hope  to  define  either  the 
exact  position  of  the  fane  or  the  special  divinity  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  building  of  a  pagan 
temple  in  England  refers  to  one  dedicated  to  Victory  by 
Claudius,  at  Verulam. 

If  we  may  believe  a  very  ancient  tradition,  the  principal 
temple  of  Londinium  was  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  this  is  likely 
enough,  for  the  surrounding  forests  abounded  in  game,  and 
the  Hunting-goddess  was  naturally  popular  with  a  people  de- 
pending so  largely  on  the  chase  for  its  subsistence.  In  Edward 
the  Third's  reign  a  quantity  of  bones  of  catde  and  stags'  horns  were 
unearthed  near  St.  Paul's,  and  the  learned  of  that  day  concluded 
them  to  be  the  remains  of  animals  sacrificed  to  Diana ;  and  when, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  lidd  bare  the 
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foundations  of  the  old  cathedral,  the  discovery  of  a  heap  of 
animals'  bones  led  that  eminent  architect  to  accept  rather 
reluctantly  the  conclusion  of  the  good  folk  of  King  Edward's 
days.  In  1830,  as  though  to  confirm  the  tradition,  an  altar  to 
Diana,  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  was  dug  up  in  Fetter 
Lane,  not  £»  from  St.  Paul's.  It  would  be  impossible,  however, 
to  prove  by  these  discoveries  that  the  cathedral  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  pagan  temple,  for  charred  remains  of  animals,  as  well 
as  numerous  altars  with  inscriptions  to  pagan  gods  and  goddesses, 
have  been  discovered  on  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Large 
fragments  of  what  must  have  been  statues  of  pagan  divinities 
have  occasionally  been  dug  up,  and  these  may  originally  have 
stood  in  temples  hard  by  the  spots  where  they  were  found.  In 
1806  the  torso  and  thighs  of  a  semi-colossal  statue  of  Hercules 
were  unearthed  near  the  London  Coffee  Tavern  in  Ludgate  Hill ; 
a  head  of  Hadrian,  to  whom  numerous  temples  were  dedicated  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  was  found,  fifty  years  since,  near  the 
Exchange ;  and  another  was  fished  out  of  the  Thames  mud  at 
the  head  of  London  Bridge,  when  the  old  structure  was  pulled 
dowiL  The  Roman  sections  of  the  British  and  Guildhall 
Museums  contain  extremely  interesting  collections  of  small 
bronzes  representing  deities,  some  of  the  highest  artistic  merit, 
and  evidently  imported  from  Italy  or  Gaul ;  and  although  these 
were  probably  not  intended  for  temples,  but  for  strictly  domestic 
worship,  they  none  the  less  evidence  the  piety  of  the  population, 
and  we  may  consequently  conclude  that  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  the  matter  of  public  worship,  were 
by  no  means  neglected.  As  soon  as  the  colony  settled  down  to 
a  normal  condition,  Rome,  with  her  usual  far-seeing  policy,  must 
have  commanded  the  Prefects  in  England  to  organise  the  services 
of  the  various  provincial  temples  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
those  followed  in  the  metropolis ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
priests  for  the  newly  established  places  of  pagan  worship  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  the  country  were  despatched  from  Italy, 
precisely  as  were  the  Christian  missionaries  at  a  later  date,  until, 
in  due  time,  a  native  priesthood  was  formed.  The  Flamen 
attached  to  the  various  fanes  had  their  distinctive  costumes, 
varying  in  colour  and  shape  according  to  the  deity  they  served. 
On  festivals  the  high  priests  wore  their  gorgeous  sacrificial  robes. 
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which,  according  to  the  learned  Lanciani,  resembled  not  a  little 
those  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  our  own  time. 
Each  family  had  its  protecting  deity,  and  its  tmy  chi^I,  not 
unlike  a  cupboard,  containing  the  Larts  and  PenaUs^  or  house- 
hold gods  —  little  silver,  bronze,  terra-cotta,  or  clay  images, 
recalling  those  charming  tanagra  figures,  the  first  discovery  of 
which,  a  few  years  back,  made  so  great  and  deserved  a  sensation 
in  the  artistic  world.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  those  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  delightful  silver  figurine  repre- 
senting Harpocrates,  discovered  in  the  slime  of  the  Thames  in 
1825.  This  figure  is  remarkable  not  only  for  perfection  of 
design  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  but  also  as  a  specimen  of 
the  goldsmith's  art,  the  slender  chain  which  binds  it  being 
elaborately  chiselled  in  pure  gold. 

The  discovery  many  years  ago,  in  Bevis  Marks,  of  a  figure 
representing  a  youth  in  Oriental  costume,  wearing  a  Phrygian 
cap,  in  the  act  of  slaying  a  bull,  and  easily  recognised  as  Mithras, 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  Mithradsm  was  practised  in  Londinium, 
though  at  what  period  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Mithras  was 
the  Sun-god  of  the  Persians,  their  mediator  between  man  and 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil  His  cult,  in  its  essence  a  kind  of 
monotheism,  disfigured  by  an  exuberance  of  mysterious  rites  and 
superstitions,  includmg  witchcraft,  astrology,  and  a  form  of 
spiritualism,  was  exceedingly  attractive  to  the  intellectual 
members  of  Roman  Society,  jaded  as  they  were  by  the  vulgar 
materialism  of  the  more  popular  forms  of  paganism.  The  priests 
of  the  orthodox  pagans,  if  they  may  so  be  called,  opposed  this 
sect  with  all  their  power.  Its  adepts  were  accused  of  the  most 
abominable  practices,  and  it  was  whispered  that  nature  herself 
was  outraged  at  their  secret  meetings  in  the  Mithraic  caves.  As 
Christianity  advanced,  the  cult  of  the  Sun-god  increased  in 
popularity,  and  was  even  set  up  as  a  rival  of  the  new  Faith,  a 
higher  expression  of  monotheistic  belief.  The  attention  of  ^e 
Emperors  was  directed  to  its  increasing  influence,  and  in  the 
third  century,  under  Diocletian,  its  professors,  being  considered 
enemies  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  were  almost  as  fiercely 
persecuted  as  the  Christians.  The  appearance  in  Roman 
England  of  this  singular  form  of  mysticism  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  shows  how  dependent  the  colony  was  upon  the  metrop- 
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olis  even  in  the  matter  of  fashionable  beliefs.  Mithraic  caves, 
statues,  and  symbols  hare  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of 
England,  especially  in  the  north ;  and  if  excavations  had  been 
pursued  on  the  site  in  Bevis  Marks  where  the  statue  was  un- 
earthed, the  cave  in  which  the  weird  rites  and  ceremonies  in 
connection  with  its  ritual  were  performed  would  probably  have 
been  found.  A  Mithraic  cave  was  discovered  at  Bcrcaoicus 
Hausesteads^  on  the  Eighth  Station  of  the  old  wall;  and  a  very 
fine  tablet  representing  the  sacrifice  and  mysteries  of  Mithras 
(now  in  the  Museum  of  that  city)  was  unearthed  in  1747 
at  York. 

Even  the  cult  and  mysteries  of  Isis  may  have  been  imported 
into  England,  for  none  of  the  quasi-forbidden  or  merely  tolerated 
forms  of  paganism  were  more  popular  in  Rome,  especially  with 
fashionable  women,  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  goddess,  several  of 
whose  statuettes,  as  well  as  images  of  Anubis  and  Osiris,  have 
been  found  in  England. 

More  interesting  and  evident  is  the  presence  of  the  cult  of 
the  three  good  mother  goddesses,  or  Bonse  Des  Matres,  a  sort 
of  female  Trinity  consisting  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Cybele.  The 
outward  symbol  of  this  worship  was  a  representation  of  the  three 
sacred  sisters  seated  in  a  row,  draped  as  matrons,  and  holding  on 
their  knees  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers — emblems  of  abundance. 
Such  a  group,  but  headless,  was  dug  up  in  Hart  Street,  Crutched 
Friars,  many  years  ago^  and  is  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 
The  ^^ures  are  rather  coarsely  treated  in  stone,  but  they  possess 
a  sort  of  simple  grandeur  which  is  not  unimpressive.  The  size 
of  this  group  is  about  4  feet  by  10  inches.  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
is  of  opinion  that  it  originally  stood  in  a  temple,  but  other 
authorities  think  that  it  may  have  figured  as  an  outside  decora- 
tion, indicative  of  the  purpose  of  the  fane.  The  cult  of  the 
'^ three  goddesses  in  one"  was  apparently  but  little  observed 
in  Rome.  But  it  was  popular  in  Northern  Italy,  and 
especially  so  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  in  Germany,  and  Gaul, 
where  it  influenced  folk-lore  and  legendary  tradition.  We  can 
find  a  trace  of  this  influence  even  in  our  own  popular  fairy 
tales,  in  which  three  beneficent  fairies,  or  three  fair  maidens, 
so  often  play  a  conspicuous  part  The  foundation  of  Evesham 
Abbey  may  be  traced  back  to  this  same  source.    A  goat-herd 
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in  a  vision  beheld  three  fair  ladies,  and  [reporting  the  occurrence 
to  the  saintly  Bishop  Egwin,  was  assured  they  were  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  two  angels,  who  evidently  desired  a  church  to  be 
erected  on  the  spot  where  they  had  condescended  to  appear. 

Christianity  made  its  modest  appearance  very  early  in  the 
religious  history  of  London.  The  preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul 
had  deeply  impressed  the  Praetorian  soldiers ;  and  some  newly 
arrived  military  convert,  it  may  be,  had  made  the  Truth  known 
long  before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  earliest  Christian  Church  erected  in  England  stood 
on  the  site  of  St.  Peter's,  Comhill ;  but  as  to  when  the  church 
was  built,  worthy  Jocelyn  of  Fumess,  on  whose  authority  we 
have  to  depend,  does  not  enlighten  us.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  third  century,  Christianity  had  made  very  considerable 
progress  in  Northern  Europe.  Even  if  not  introduced  direct 
from  Rome  into  this  country,  the  Roman  form  and  influence 
was  paramount;  for,  being  an  offshoot  from  the  Church  of 
Gaul,  whose  centre  was  at  Lyons, — it  is  still  the  primatal  See 
of  France, — the  British  Church  was  dependent  upon  Rome. 

We  know  that  a  more  or  less  complete  hierarchy  was 
established  before  the  Romans  evacuated  England.  Geoffirey 
of  Monmouth  tells  us  of  three  archbishoprics — London,  York, 
and  Caerleon.  Three  British  bishops  attended  the  Circuit  of 
Aries  in  314  —  Eborius  of  York,  Restitius  of  London,  and 
Adelfius,  whose  bishopric  is  described  as  ''de  civitate  colonia 
Londinensium  " — possibly  a  suffragan.  There  were  ten  British 
bishops  at  the  next  Council  in  359 ;  but  by  this  time  Christianity 
was  beginning  to  be  paramount  all  over  the  Empire,  and  long 
before  the  Romans  abandoned  England  it  was  the  religion  of 
the  State.  England,  and  especially  Wales,  which  was  converted 
at  a  very  early  period,  sent  missionaries  into  Brittany;  the 
Church  being  first  established  there  by  British-bom  apostles, 
whose  shrines  are  still  venerated  in  that  interesting  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  our  early  historians — the  Vener- 
able Beda  inclusive — have  little  to  say  concerning  the  original 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into  the  realm.  In  the 
very  ancient  Statute  Book  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  we  are  in- 
formed that  in  a.d.  no  Pope  Alexander  i.  sent  two  Doctors 
of  Divinity,  Fagnus  and  Dumanus,  to  King  Lucius  of  Britain 
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to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  British  to  Christianity;  Beda 
mentions  Lucius,  and  even  calls  him  a  saint,  but  he  apparently 
knew  very  little  about  him  beyond  his  name,  and  some  learned 
authorities  doubt  his  very  existence.  St  Alban,  our  proto- 
martyr,  stands  forth  more  clearly,  and  no  doubt  the  primitive 
Church  in  England,  in  common  with  that  of  every  other 
Christian  land,  had  its  roU-call  of  saintly  and  martyred  heroes ; 
for  the  effect  of  such  fierce  persecutions  as  those  of  Marcus 
Aurdius  (177),  Decius  (249-251),  Valerian  (257),  and  Diocletian 
(303),  reached  even  these  northern  shores. 

Relics  of  early  Christianity  in  London  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  even  of  these  many  are  probably  apocryphal  It  does  not 
follow  because  we  see  a  cross  hanging  from  a  bracelet  that 
the  emblem  belonged  to  a  Christian.  Long  before  it  became 
the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace  the  cross  was  a  symbol  of 
phallic  worship.  The  eight  small  pewter  patens  found  at 
Battersea,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  stamped  with  the 
monogram  X.P.,  are  undoubtedly  Christian,  for  some  of  them, 
in  addition  to  the  monogram,  are  inscribed  with  the  words 
"  Spes  in  Deo."  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  first,  with  a  head,  probably  of  Constantine,  engraved  upon 
it,  and  a  cross  in  the  comer,  may  be  intended  to  recall  the 
conversion  of  that  Emperor — so,  at  least,  thought  Mr.  Roach 
Smith.  But  the  very  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  in  the  British 
Museum,  representing  an  ornamental  cross,  may,  or  may  not, 
be  Christian,  for  after  all  it  is  merely  a  design  suggestive  of 
the  Christian  symbol.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  some  interesting  Roman  remains  were  dug  up  at  Black- 
friars, — which,  by  the  way,  was  outside  the  great  wall, — ^and  among 
them  a  remarkable  stone  coffin  with  a  cross  upon  it  These, 
and  one  or  two  other  relics  of  the  early  British  Roman 
Church,  are  all  the  material  evidence  we  now  possess,  so  far 
as  London  is  concerned,  of  what  must  have  been  a  flourishing 
community. 


CHAPTER  II 
HOW  THE  PEOPLE  LIVED  IN  ROMAN  LONDON 

IF  we  turn  firom  the  sacred  to  the  secular  monuments  of 
Roman  London,  we  have  much  more  definite  data  as  to 
their  existence,  their  size,  and  even  their  magnificence;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
their  exact  positions.  The  first  dty  was  uprooted  and  burnt 
by  the  Franks  in  Ji,D.  75,  and  subsequently  devastated  again 
and  again  by  barbarians,  invasions,  and  fire.  The  greater  part 
was  built  of  wood,  and  ignited,  of  course,  as  readily  as  modem 
Istambul,  whole  districts  of  which  capital  are  burnt  out  every 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  walls  of  defence  were  as  solidly 
constructed  as  if  they  were  to  outlast  time.  Large  portions  of 
these  still  exist,  but  hidden  under  modem  streets.  Magnificent 
tessellated  pavements,  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  dty, 
have  certainly  assisted  conjecture,  even  if  they  have  not  afibrded 
positive  proof,  as  to  the  exact  spots  where  important  buildings 
once  stood.^ 

^  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  admirable  lUustraiians  of  Roman  Londmi^ 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  Basilica  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannon 
Street.  Other  authorities  locate  the  Prsetorium  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower. 
Soon  after  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  while  workmen  were  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  houses  in  Scot's  Yard,  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  they  discovered 
a  very  fine  tessellated  pavement  with  the  remains  of  an  important  building, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Governor's  Palace.  A  little  £uther  on 
another  large  pavement  was  found,  which  it  was  concluded  marked  the 
site  of  the  Basilica.  When  the  present  Cannon  Street  Railway  Station  was 
erected  similar  remains  were  unearthed ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
thereabouts  stood  some  monumental  building  or  buildings  which,  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  and  Mr.  Price  thought  rather  than  asserted,  formed  part  of  important 
municipal  structures — the  Governor's  residence  or  the  Bfl^ilT<*y.  This  does 
not  help  us  to  form  any  idea  of  the  sixe  or  appearance  of  these  edifices : 
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Sturoanded  by  a  population  of  vindicdye  barbarians,  who 
had  many  wrongs  to  avenge,  the  young  dty  stood  but  little 
chance  of  safety  unless  it  was  strongly  fortified  and  defended. 
The  first  thought  oi  its  founders  was,  therefore,  to  erect  a 
citadel,  or  Praetorium,  surrounded  by  formidable  walls,  which 
formed  an  oblong  enclosure  extending  firom  the  present  Dowgate 
Hill  to  Great  Tower  Street  In  course  of  time  the  Governor's 
Palace  and  the  Basilica,  or  Law  Courts,  were  also  included 
within  the  stronghold.  Massive  remains  of  this  early  wall  were 
discovered  when  the  present  Cannon  Street  Railway  Station  was 
built;  one  bastion,  situated  at  Dowgate  Hill,  extending  from 
Scot's  Yard,  close  to  Cannon  Street  to  Laurence  Pountney 
Lane.  There  were  probably  four  such  bastions,  one  at  each 
comer  of  the  wall,  which  was  girdled  by  a  ditch  full  of  water. 
There  were  two  ports  or  gates,  one  at  Dowgate — ^this  was  the 
only  water  gate— and  one  at  Billingsgate,  a  litde  below  the 
Bridge.  The  Bridge  itself  was  strongly  defended,  and  there 
most  have  been  a  fortress  on  the  Southwark  side.  At  the 
foot  of  the  western  slope  of  Dowgate  Hill  flowed  the  Wall-brook, 
whose  waters  passed  into  the  Thames  through  the  Dowgate. 
Within  this  oblong  circuit  have  been  found  the  most  interest- 
ing remains  of  Roman  London,  including  important  blocks  of 
tessellated  pavements,  belonging  either  to  the  Governor's  Palace 
or  to  the  Basilica,  and  many  other  fragments  which  evidently 
formed  part  of  large  buildings.  Outside  the  wall,  the  primitive 
dty  clustered ;  the  dwellings  of  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
poorer  citizens  nestling  closest  to  it,  while  on  the  pleasant 
slopes  of  the  WaU-brook  rose  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the 
wealthy;  beyond  these  were  more  villas,  farms,  and  also  the 
cemeteries.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  that  the  great  wall  was  built,  the  extent  of  which  can 
stin  be  traced  by  the  names  of  its  gates.  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
thinks  the  Basilica  stood  near  the  Cannon  Street  end  of  the 
enclosure,  and  the  Prastorium  at  the  other  extremity,  nearest 
to  Tower  HilL  Mr.  Loftie,  in  his  History  of  London^  expresses 
the  opinion  that  none  of  the  public  buildings  of  Londinium 

bat  the  Basilica  probably  retemUed  that  at  Pompeii,  whidi  contained  a 
hall  3J0  feet  long  by  80  feet  in  breadth,  and  was  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  a  portico. 
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were  magnificent — ^no  remains  of  artistic  merit,  excepting  a  few 
fine  specimens  of  tessellated  pavement,  having  been  found. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  systematic  explorations 
have  ever  been  undertaken.  Beneath  the  hurrying  feet  of 
the  countless  multitude  that  passes  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  the  busiest  city  on  earth,  there  may  yet  lie  hidden  proofs 
positive  of  the  *^  magnificence  "  of  Roman  London. 

The  traveller  who  reached  London  from  Rome,  came  by  the 
direct  route  to  Lyons — thence  to  Auxeire,  Troyes, .  Rheims, 
Amiens,  Montreuil,  and  Boulogne,  where  he  took  boat  for  Dover. 
Here  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  fiunous  Watling 
Street,  along  which  he  journeyed  to  Canterbury,  and  so  through 
Greenwich  Park  and  Southwark  to  London  and  the  head 
of  the  bridge  built  by  the  Romans,  .about  260  feet  east  of 
the  present  London  Bridge.  Probably  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Londinium's  existence  there  was  a  military  bridge  of  boats  at 
this  point,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  due  time  on  wooden  piles,  the 
remains  of  which  were  discovered  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  old  London  Bridge  was  pulled  down. 
Admirably  suited  to  resist  an  exceptionally  strong  current,  this 
original  bridge  (so  we  may  presume  from  our  knowledge  of  others 
constructed  elsewhere  by  the  Romans  at  this  period)  was  ex- 
tremely narrow.  At  the  Southwark  end  there  must  have  been  a 
gate  with  a  fortified  tower,  probably  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Hadrian,  as  the  fine  bronze  head  of  this  Emperor^  was  found 
in  the  mud  of  the  Thames  on  the  Southwark  shore  during  the 
dredging  operations  necessitated  by  the  building  of  the  present 
bridge.  Our  traveller,  attended  by  the  porter*  carrying  his 
baggage,  paid  a  small  toll  at  the  gate,  and  then  crossed  the 
stream  to  the  wharf  or  quay  that  faced  the  river  between  the 
London  gate  of  the  bridge  and  the  spot  where  the  Conqueror 
eventually  built  the  Tower.  He  entered  Londinium  by  the 
West  Gate,  and  there  regained  Watling  Street,  which  ran,  under 
the  name  of  the  Prsetorian  Way,  through  the  city  to  London 
Stone,  and  then  in  an  oblique  line  to  Newgate.  Thence 
it  followed  the  line  of  modem  Holbom  and  Oxford  Street     At 

^  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  The  porter  played  as  oonspicuous  a  part  in  the  old  Roman  life  as  ever 
he  did  in  Ba^idad  in  the  days  of  the  Khalifiu 
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Tyburn  it  entered  the  modem  Edgware  Road  and  stretched 
direct  to  Verulam  (St  Albans)  m  Hertfordshire*  The  Via 
Praetoriana  was  what  we  should  now  call  a  High  Street,  the 
busiest  and  most  bustling  thoroughfare  of  the  city. 

Lcmdinium  proper  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
Wall-brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  that  ran  from  north  to 
south,  and  fell  with  such  a  rapid  rush  into  the  great  river  at 
Dowgate  that  in  1575  a  lad  of  eighteen  who  fell  accidentally 
into  it  was  carried  away  and  drowned  not  fiar  from  London 
Bridge.  Stowe  tells  us  how^  once  upon  a  time,  it  was  *'a  fair 
brook  of  sweet  waters  which  came  from  out  of  the  North  Fields 
through  the  Wall  and  midst  of  the  dty  into  the  river  Thames, 
whidh  division  ia  to  this  day  constantly  and  without  change 
maintained.*'  In  Roman  times  it  was  a  fairly  important  river,  up 
vfbich  "barges  and  boats  were  rowed  out  on  the  river  Thames." 
It  remamed  an  open  but  polluted  watercourse  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  it  was  vaulted  over  -,  after  this  it  probably  dried  up. 
Sir  Richard  Philips,  however,  says  that  he  saw  it  in  1803 ''  trickling 
among  the  foundations  of  the  new  buildings  at  the  Bank."  The 
memory  of  it  still  clings  to  «  Wall-brook  "—Wall-brook  Ward. 

If  the  traveller  from  Rome  had  no  relations  or  friends  in  the 
town,  he — just  like  any  modem  traveller — ^would  go  to  an  inn  or 
tavern,  of  which,  as  in  all  other  Roman  cities,  there  were  a  fair 
number.  A  stroll  through  the  streets  would  soon  convince  the  new- 
comer that  Londinium  was  built,  though  on  a  small  scale,  exactly 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire.  It  stood, 
in  point  of  fact,  in  the  same  relationship  to  the  Imperial  City  as 
that  occupied,  say,  by  Johannesburg  with  respect  to  modem 
London ;  and  in  this  connection  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Romans  came  originally  to  England  for  mining  purposes,  precisely 
as  we  flock  to  South  Africa.  The  shops  were  small  and  not 
more  than  one  storey  high,  the  goods  displayed  in  an  unglazed 
window  open  to  the  street,  much  after  the  fashion  of  our  butchers, 
fishmongers,  and  fruiterers.  The  streets  branching  out  right  and 
left  of  the  Praetorian  or  High  Street  formed  a  maze  of  narrow 
lanes,  blind  alleys  and  courts,  the  outlines  of  which  have  been 
preserved  to  our  day. 

The  most  populous  part  of  Londinium  must  have  been  con* 
centrated  in  the  area  between  our  Bishopsgate  Street  and  Cannon 
I.— 3 


\ 
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Street,  including  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Mansion  House, 
Royal  Exchange,  Bank,  Bucklersbuiy,  and  Lombard  Street — ^where 
the  greater  number  of  tessellated  pavements,  and  large  fragments 
of  walls  of  houses  and  other  structures,  have  been  found.  Beyond 
this  district  the  discoveries  have  been  less  important  and,  as  a 
rule,  of  quite  another  class.  On  the  main  roads  in  the  outer 
ring  of  the  city  were  villas  and  farm-houses,  surrounded  by 
fields  and  gardens.  The  cemeteries  were  outside  tibe  gates,  and 
the  Roman  visitor  must  have  noted  with  no  little  amusement 
the  roads  bordered  on  either  side  by  tombs,  family  monuments, 
and  columbarii  reminding  him  not  a  little  of  the  Appian 
Way.  Primitive  and  inadequate  as  he  may  have  considered  the 
majority  of  these  memorials,  with  their  elaborate  and  sentimental 
inscriptions,  some  at  least  were  really  fine  and  quite  worthy  of 
the  Roman  models.  A  few  important  specimens  are  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  and  Guildhall  Museums,  though  those  in  the 
former  are  arranged,  together  with  many  of  the  larger  relics  of 
Roman  London,  in  a  dark  corridor  and  in  a  bad  cross-light^ 

But  we  will  leave  our  Roman  to  his  business  or  his  pleasure, 
and  will  examine  for  ourselves  the  dwelling-places  inhabited  by 
the  people  of  London  a  good  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  We 
find  them  all  built  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  differing  only 
in  point  of  size  and  elegance,  according  to  the  means  and  positions 
of  their  owners.  The  streets  were  narrow,  irregular,  and  roughly 
paved;  but  whereas  the  houses  in  the  Imperial  City  often, 
especially  in  the  poorer  quarters,  rose  to  eight  and  even  more 
storeys,  the  average  in  Londinium  was  two.  The  basement,  and 
probably  half  the  ground-floor,  was  built  of  stone  and  rubble, 

^  The  Saxon-named  Watling  Street  was  the  most  famous  of  the  four  great 
Roman  roads  to  and  from  London.  It  is,  in  point  of  fiu:t,  the  British  con- 
tinuation of  the  direct  road  from  Rome  through  France.  In  Roman  times, 
of  course,  it  was  not  known  as  Watling  Street  but  as  the  Praetorian  Road,  over 
which  passed  the  newly  landed  troops  from  Dover  to  Londinium  and  to  the 
ofEcial  capital  Verulam,  now  St.  Albans.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not 
known,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  was  a  British  road,  improved  by  the 
Romans.  According  to  some  ancient  authorities,  it  came  to  be  called  Watling 
Street  in  Saxon  times,  from  Whedig,  a  son  of  King  Weatla.  Guitlin,^  a 
British  prince,  fiimous  in  the  days  when  the  Saxons  began  to  be  conspicuous, 
may  also  have  given  the  road  his  name  ;  truly  Watling  is  nearer  Guitlin  than 
WeatU. 
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Strongly  cemented  with  gravel.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  of 
woody  decorated  externally  with  cross-timbering  painted  black, 
red,  or  blue,^  and  with  its  whitewashed  walls  was  not  unlike  the 
carious  old  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  houses  which  still 
exist  in  some  of  our  out-of-the-way  country  towns  and  villages. 
At  Colwall,  near  Malvern,  there  is  an  old  house  of  this  sort  which 
dates  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  perhaps  even  earlier. 
May  not  the  Normans  have  adopted  this  delightful  and  pictur- 
esque style  of  building  from  the  Romans  ?  Such  ancient  timbered 
houses  are  found  all  over  France ;  and  no  less  an  authority  on 
such  subjects  than  M.  Charles  Gamier,  the  eminent  architect 
of  the  Paris  Opera  House,  holds  them  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  style  of  house  built  by  Roman  colonists  in  Gaul.^  Unfortun- 
ately we  have  no  evidence  to  support  this  theory,  whether  literary 
or  pictorial.  The  ground-plan  of  numbers  of  Romano-British 
houses  and  villas  has  been  unearthed,  and  we  are  thus  able  to 
determine  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  various  apartments. 
From  the  street  we  pass  into  the  vestibule,  idiere  the  guest 
divests  himself  of  his  shoes  and  outer  garment  before  entering 
the  Atrium  or  Cavedium,  the  equivalent  of  our  modern  "  hall,"  on 
to  which  opened  all  the  principal  apartments.  The  Atrium 
was  considered  sacred.  Here  was  the  "  hearth  "  of  the  home, 
whose  fire  was  never  allowed  to  bum  out.  Here,  too,  in 
the  place  of  honour,  exactly  opposite  the  door,  stood  the 
nuptial  bed,*  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  raised  so  high  above 

^  On  the  staircase  leading  from  the  Egyptian  Galleiy  of  the  British 
Museum  to  the  upper  floor  is  a  carious  Carthaginian  mosaic  (Roman  period) 
representing  a  man  on  horseback.  In  the  background  is  a  group  of  three 
houses  several  storeys  in  height.  They  are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  and  the 
&fades  are  timbered  with  cross-beams  painted  black. 

'  The  other  three  London  roads  led  respectively  from  London  to  Col- 
chester, Lincoln  and  York — from  London  to  Lincoln  (the  Watling  Road  as 
£tf  as  St  Albans)  and  from  London  to  Chichester.  The  subject  of  the  road 
is  admirably  and  fully  dealt  with  in  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby's  London  before 
the  Conquest^  and  in  a  very  interesting  article  in  Tk§  Antiquary  for 
1901-02. 

'  There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  nuptial  couch  of  the  Romans 
in  Gamier's  UhabUation  humaine»  It  was  held  so  sacred  in  G^vl  that  even 
now  in  many  out-of-the-way  places  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  it  still  figures  in 
the  cottager's  home  as  a  sort  of  altar,  to  be  admired,  but  never  used  except 
on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding.     In  Rome  the  custom  of  placing  it  in  the 
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the  ground  that  a  short  ladder  was  generally  affixed  to  one  end 
for  the  convenience  of  its  occupants.  This  couch,  however,  was 
only  used  when  there  was  a  wedding  in  the  fiunily,  when  it 
figured  conspicuously  enough  in  the  marriage  ceremonies.  The 
Lares  and  Penates^  or  household  gods,  had  their  tiny  chapel  in 
the  Atrium,  where  also  was  the  domestic  altar,  before  which  the 
fiunily  assembled,  night  and  morning,  for  prayers.  The  Atrium, 
in  a  word,  was  a  sort  of  combination  of  hall,  sitting-room,  and 
oratory.  Here  the  stranger  was  welcomed,  and  having  once 
crossed  this  threshold  he  was  safe — even  if  he  were  a  criminal— 
so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  respectable  Roman  was  his  domestic 
''  hearth."  To  the  right  of  this  apartment  was  the  Trinculium  or 
dining-hall,  a  comparatively  small  chamber  with  just  enough  room 
for  the  table  and  permanent  benches  or  lounges  surrounding  it, 
upon  which  the  company  stretched  themselves  whilst  at  meals.^ 
A  sideboard,  charged  wiUi  glass  and  ceramic  ware,  occupied  the 
upper  end  of  the  room.  On  the  left-hand  side  was  either  the 
library  or  a  tby  reception  room — these  chambers  being  very 
small  Beyond  this  was  the  Peristyliiun,  or  inner  courtyard, 
(roofed  over  on  account  of  the  English  dimateX  which  was  also 
used  as  a  sort  of  general  sitting-room,  on  to  which  opened  the  men's 
bedrooms.  Here  were  the  finest  tessellated  pavements  and  the 
choicest  works  of  art  The;bedroomswere  mere  cupboards,  with  just 
space  enough  for  a  bed  and  chair.  The  back  of  the  Peristylium 
opened  into  the  Gynecse,  or  women's  apartment,  which  in  large 
houses  was  a  repetition  on  a  small  scale  of  the  men's  quarters. 
The  baths,  kitdiens,  offices,  and  servants'  rooms  were  beyond 
the  Gjmecae.  When  the  house  had  an  upper  storey  the  servants 
most  likely  slept  there,  and  the  store  and  lumber  rooms  were 
probably  included  in  that  part  of  the  dwelling. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  a  Roman  house,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  was  its  tessellated  or  mosaic  pavement.  So 
important  did  Caesar  consider  this  sort  of  pavement  that  he 
commanded  his  troops  to  carry  the  tessella  or  little  cubes  of  marble 

Atrium,  directly  oppodte  the  entnmoei  ceased  soon  alter  the  fidl  of  the 
Republic,  but  it  was  retained  in  the  provinces  and  colonies  long  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity. 

^  A  Roman  dinner-party  rarely  exceeded  nine  guests,  who  typified  the 
Nine  Muses. 
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or  glass  necessary  for  paving  his  tent  The  remarkable  number 
of  fine  specimens  of  tessellated  pavement  found  in  England, 
and  especially  in  London,  proves  the  popularity  of  this  sort  of 
flooring,  which,  after  over  fifteen  hundred  years  of  disuse,  has 
returned  to  fashion,  especially  for  the  floorings  of  theatres, 
restaurants,  and  other  public  buildings.  Perhaps  the  finest 
pavement  yet  discovered  in  England  is  the  noble  specimen  dug 
up  in  Bucklersbury  in  1826,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  learned 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Edward  Price.  This  is  now  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum,  and  equals,  in  beauty  of  design,  richness  of 
material,  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  anything  unearthed 
in  Rome  itself.  It  was  discovered  19  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  street,  and  evidently  belonged  to  some  important  public 
building.  As  a  rule  these  pavements — some  of  which  were 
very  plain,  with  scarcely  any  sort  of  design  except  perhaps  a 
wall-of-Troy  border — ^were  intended  for  passages,  corridors,  and 
courtyards,  and  were  laid  upon  the  ground  without  any  under 
flooring.  The  case  was  otherwise  where  the  pavement  decorated 
an  inhabited  part  of  the  dwelling;  then  it  rested  on  a  series  of 
short  square  columns,  about  3  feet  in  height,  forming  what 
was  called  a  ''suspensara  "  or  suspended  floor.  Under  this  was 
the  fiimace  or  hypercaust,  which  raised  the  temperature  of  the 
room  or  rooms  by  means  of  hot  air  directed  through  the  walls  by 
tubes,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  modem  American  heating 
apparatus.  Owing  to  the  fickle  character  of  our  climate,  open 
fireplaces  were  common,  and  even  in  houses  where  the  hypercaust 
had  been  introduced,  a  number  of  "  dogs,**  pokers,  tongs,  and 
other  fire-irons  have  been  dug  up  from  time  to  time.  Some 
fine  red-brick  pavements  have  also  been  laid  bare  in  London 
and  elsewhere  in  England,  and  not 'a  few  perfectly  plain  white 
ones — evidently  belonging  to  the  poorer  class  of  dwelling  huts, 
but  none  the  less  very  neat  and  admirably  constructed. 

The  Romans  never  crowded  their  apartments  with  super- 
fluous household  goods.  Inlaid  chests,  chairs,  and  tables  were 
probably  imported  from  Italy  or  Gaul,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
there  must  have  been  plenty  of  native  furniture-makers  capable 
of  matching,  if  not  improving  upon,  imported  models.  Wicker 
chairs,  exactly  like  those  now  in  use,  certainly  existed,  for  we 
have  at  least  one  bas-relief  representing  a  woman  seated  in  a 
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chair  evidently  made  of  willow  twigs,  and  identical  with  the  sort 
which  the  gipsy-pedlars  of  our  own  day  bring  round  to  wayside 
farmhouses  in  the  summer  months. 

The  Roman  houses  in  England  seem,  from  the  remains  dis- 
covered, to  have  been  covered  with  stucco  and  painted  in  fresca 
The  designs  are  always  varied  and  graceful,  bearing  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  those  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  introducing  the 
typical  figures  of  youthful  gods,  fauns,  and  dancing  girls ;  or  else 
subjects  from  heathen  mythology  surrounded  by  arabesque, 
the  backgrounds  either  deep  red,  yellow,  or  black.  The  very 
colours,  the  greens  and  reds,  the  ochres  and  the  browns,  are 
composed  of  the  same  pigments  as  the  Pompeian  tints.  The 
great  uniformity  and  precision  in  the  treatment  of  the  ornamen- 
tation leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of  it  was  produced 
by  a  stencilling  process. 

Though,  as  we  have  said,  the  Romans  occupied  Britain  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years,  less  than  a  hundred  pages  would 
contain  all  we  know  of  their  history  there  during  that  period ; 
and  although  London  was  the  most  important  city  of  the 
colony,  still  less  would  suffice  for  it.  It  is,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  determine  what  the  population  numbered, 
even  when  the  Roman  city  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  pros- 
perity. If,  however,  we  calculate  by  the  space  within  the 
walls  covered  with  dwellings — the  exact  extent  is  fairly  well 
known — we  may  compute  the  population  of  Londinium  at 
between  30,000  and  45,000  souls, — this  without  reckoning 
Southwark,  where  some  thirty  distinct  discoveries  of  Roman 
remains,  detached  villas  and  burial  places,  have  been  made,  and 
the  outlying  part  of  Lambeth,  where  a  few  interesting  Roman 
relics  have  been  unearthed  quite  recently. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  evidence  that  Watling  Street 
did  not  always  run  in  the  direction  above  indicated.  In  1869  a 
fine  sarcophagus  was  unexpectedly  discovered  in  the  North 
Green  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Valerius  Amandisius — you  can  still  see  it  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Chapter  House.  Ten  years  later  the  men 
engaged  in  digging  a  grave  under  the  pavement  of  the  nave 
found  a  large  piece  of  mosaic  floor  of  considerable  beauty. 
Since  then  there  have  been  other  "finds "in  various  parts  of 
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Thomey  or  Bramble  Island,  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  the  islet  on  which  Westminster  Abbey  stands  was  at  some 
time  or  other  an  important  Roman  station.    Sir  Walter  Besant 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  before  the  first  bridge  over  the 
Thames  was  built,  this  particular  spot  was  an  important  trading 
centre,  where  the  slave  drivers,  the  oyster  dealers,  and  the 
merchants  who    traded    in    salt  fish,  dried    skins,  and   furs, 
assembled  their  goods  and  chattels  before  expediting  them  over 
the  Dover  Road  to  the  Continent     '*  Watling  Street,"  says  he, 
"  in  those  dim  times  evidently  ran  dose  to  where  now  stands  the 
Marble  Arch,  down  Park  Lane  towards  the  western  extremity  of 
St  James's  Palace,  and  thence  on  to  Buckingham  Palace,  which 
stands  precisely  where  the  great  marsh  b^an.    Here  also  was 
the  ford  whence,  guided  by  staples  fixed  down  deep  in  the  mud, 
the  traveller  waded,  or  at  low  tide  stepped  from  stone  to  stone, 
to  Thomey  Island,  where  he,  his  cattle  and  merchandise,  rested 
until  they  were  ready  to  cross  the  opposite  ford,  which  brought 
them  to  the  head  of  the  Dover  Road  or  Street    At  a  later  date," 
says  the  same  authority,   ''when  London    Bridge  was  built. 
Wading  Street  was  diverted  down  the  present  Oxford  Street  and 
Holbom,  and  passed  through  the  City  to  the  Bridge."    This 
theory  is  both  ingenious  and  probable,  for  in  those  days  ford- 
crossing  was  one  of  the  most  trivial  incidents  of  travel,  and  the 
caravans  that   passed    through    London  were  as  accustomed 
to  wade    rivers   as  we  are  to    rush    through    tuimels.      We 
may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  Thomey  Island,  now  the 
heart  of  modem  Westminster,  was  at  one  time  a  Roman  settle- 
ment, concerning  which  even   tradition  is  mute,  its  ancient 
remains  alone  proving  its  existence.    Mr.  Lethaby,  in  his  deeply 
interesting  London  before  the   Conquest^  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  the  ford  or  ferry  at  Thomey  Island  was  in  use  long  before 
the  coming  of  the  Romans.    AJfter  the  building  of  the  palace 
at  Westminster,  the  ford  or  ferry  was  diverted  higher  up  the 
river,  to  where  xht  Horseferry  Road  now  is. 

In  the  early  days  of  Londinium's  existence,  the  formation 
of  suburbs,  for  obvious  reasons,  offered  few  attractions,  but  as 
time  went  on  and  the  country  became  safer,  villas,  farms, 
cemeteries,  and  even  villages,  lined  the  four  great  roads  for  a 
considerable  distance. 
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Even  in  the  remotest  times  our  capital  was  essentially 
cosmopolitan.  The  mercantile  population  consisted  mostly  of 
foreigners,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world — 
from  Rome  itself,  and  even  Scandinavia.  They  traded  in 
British  oysters— considered  a  great  delicacy  in  Imperial  Rome, 
and  more  particularly  in  British  girls  and  boys,  whose  blonde 
beauty  fetched  high  figures  in  the  Roman  and  Gaulish  slave- 
markets.  So  active  was  the  trade  in  British  slaves  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  lads  and  lasses  to  go  down  unprotected  to  the 
quays.  Kidnapping  was  rife.  In  return  for  slaves,  children, 
oysters,  and  skins,  the  merchants,  amongst  whom  were  many 
Jews,  brought  rich  stuffs  from  the  Levant,  statuettes  of  gods, 
jewels  and  glass,  ceramic  ware,  inlaid  furniture,  and  other  useful 
commodities. 

The  quays  and  wharves  must  have  presented  many  a 
picturesque  and  busy  scene.  Gildas  dwells  with  natural  pride 
on  the  '*  luxuries  **  carried  to  London  by  the  quaint-shaped 
craft  that  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  anchored  by  the  river- 
bank,  where  ''the  ships  were  as  thick  as  trees  in  a  forest" 
And  what  ships  I  Ships  with  gaudy  sails  of  rainbow  hue; 
ships  with  prows  fashioned  "like  a  dragon's  tail,  and  overlaid 
with  gold";  slave  galleys  with  twenty  and  even  forty  oars; 
boats  with  bright  canvas  painted  red,  blue,  and  green ;  towering 
above  the  rest,  like  tall  trees  in  a  forest  of  underwood,  some 
Viking  warships  surpassing  any  junk  of  China  in  weirdness  of 
gold  and  vermilion.  Turner,  it  he  had  lived  in  those  days, 
might  have  done  justice  to  his  beloved  Thames.  None,  surely, 
but  he  could  have  worthily  limned  the  scene,  when  the  stem 
walls  that  frowned  about  the  towering  Prsetorium  smiled  jasper 
in  the  summer  sunset,  and  the  strange  foreign  craft  that  swam 
like  gay  birds  on  the  broad  waters  flamed  and  flashed  out 
gorgeous  under  the  slant  evening  rays,  till  the  eager  crowd  of 
keen  merchants  and  noisy  sailors  dropped  by  degrees  into 
silence,  as  the  grey  and  blue  shadows  of  approachii^  night 
crept  softly  up  and  lay  upon  the  silent  port 

The  Romano -British  section  of  our  National  Museum 
contains  a  case  of  some  grey,  and  some  deep  red  pottery, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  design,  colour,  and  glaze, 
which  has  been  dug  up,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  city  of 
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Ixmdon.  Much  of  this,  no  doubt,  was  originally  ''made  in 
Germany "  or  Gaul,  but  a  great  deal  of  slightly  inferior  quality 
was  manufactured  by  native  potters  or  foreignexs  established 
in  our  midst  They  were  evidently  proud  oi  their  achieve- 
ment, for  each  piece  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  artist 
who  shaped  it  Mr.  Roach  Smith  went  to  the  pains  of  making 
a  list  of  these  names,  which  is  of  considerable  ethnological 
value.  The  majority  are  undoubtedly  of  Latin  origin,  but  a 
few  are  German,  and  many,  such  as  Belinicus,  Bonozus,  Dago, 
Dagodubnus,  Dagomarus,  and  Aquitanis,  are  Gaelic;  one  or 
two  have  a  Greek  or  Oriental  sound — Nicephor,  loenatis, 
SacervasifT,  Santnor;  and  two  at  least  are  the  names  of 
females — ^Tasdlla  and  Vertessa.  If  in  one  trade  there  is  so 
remarkable  a  variety  of  nationalities,  we  may  presume  that 
in  others  of  a  less  artistic,  and,  consequently,  exclusive  class, 
the  proportion  of  foreigners  would  be  even  greater.  In  the 
fair  sex,  the  proportion  of  native-bom  women  must  have  been 
large.  The  distance  from  Rome  was  great,  the  journey  long 
and  difficult ;  only  the  female  members  of  the  families  of  high 
officials,  who  could  afford  to  travel  at  great  expense  and  in 
great  luxury,  are  likely  to  have  undertaken  the  journey.  The 
native  women  were  fair  and  attractive,  the  Roman  soldiery 
were  handsome.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even  to  this 
day  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ancient  Roman 
encampment  are  generally  tall,  dark,  and  exceedingly  good- 
looking.  His  Majesty's  Life  Guards  are  lai^ely  recruited  from 
Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Worcestershire,  Norfolk,  and  counties 
where  there  have  been  Roman  camps. 

We  have  tell-tale  evidence  that  the  ladies  of  ancient 
Londinium  were  not  behind  thehr  fair  sisters  of  modem 
London  in  the  care  they  took  of  their  persons.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  collections  in  the  British  Museum  is  contained 
in  a  case  (Romano-British  section)  devoted  to  the  display  of 
Roman  personal  ornaments  and  toilet  implements  found  in 
London  at  various  times.  Here  you  may  see  silver  and 
bronze  hairpins  with  very  el^ant  heads,  which  fastened  the 
veils  of  our  Faustas,  Severas,  Gretas,  and  Volusias.^     This 

^  These  names  figure  on  tombs  fonnd  in  England.  Volusia  Faustina 
was  a  lady  of  Lincoln  whose  tomb  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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curious  little  spoon-shaped  tool  scooped  out  just  enough 
rouge  to  raise  a  fresh  crop  of  roses  on  a  sallow  cheek.  There 
are  toothpicks  and  tooth  separators,  pencils  for  lengthening 
the  eyebrows  and  darkening  the  eye-lashes.  This  may  be 
Fulvia's  comb,  and  those  may  be  Maxima's  or  Greta's 
bracelets.  Lockets,  earrings,  brooches,  and  pincers  abound 
in  this  fascinating  case,  some  of  the  designs  being  quite 
exquisite.  The  collection  of  keys  is  very  curious,  proving 
beyond  all  question  that  many  of  our  modem  ''patent  locks" 
were  anticipated  by  locksmiths  who  dwelt  in  our  midst  when 
Nero  fiddled  and  Rome  burned. 

There  is  even  a  very  neat  and  pretty  chatelaine  whereby 
some  Domitia,  Octadlia,  Livia,  or  Julia  fastened  her  bunch  of 
keys  securely  to  her  waistband  Some  dozen  specimens  of 
dice  are  also  to  be  seen,  and  a  set  of  knives  with  bone 
handles,  with  a  cross-stick  pattern  of  a  sort  quite  common  in 
Norfolk  villages  in  the  writer's  boyhood,  but  rarely  seen  now- 
adays. The  absence  of  gold  and  precious  stones  among  the 
Roman  ornaments  in  the  two  Museums  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  faxx  that  the  Romans  were  not  driven  out  of 
London;  they  left  it  of  their  own  accord,  and  naturally 
carried  their  most  valuable  and  portable  belongings  with 
them. 

The  next  case  contains  a  large  assortment  of  Roman  shoes 
and  sandals  picked  out  of  the  Thames  mud.  The  designs  of 
some  of  the  sandals  that  trod  Watling  Street,  and  were  worn 
out  on  the  tessellated  pavements  of  old  Londinium^  are  as 
elaborate  as  they  are  beautiful,  almost  like  lace-work.  In 
their  original  condition,  fresh  from  the  fashionable  shoemaker 
of  the  period,  rich  with  colour  and  gilding,  and  even  set  with 
gems,  they  must  have  been  quite  worthy  of  the  great  ladies 
of  those  remote  times.  A  man's  double-soled  Gallka^  with 
hob-nailed  sole,  suggests  the  lower  extremity  of  the  social 
scale — a  good  sound  article  warranted  to  wear.  This  dainty 
little  sandal  sets  one  thinking.  Did  the  chubby  little  child 
who  strutted  about  m  it,  and  made  mud-pies  in  the  streets  of 
London  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  grow  up  to  manhood 
and  wear  such  a  pair  of  sturdy  Corthunes  as  those  which 
rest  under  the  next  glass  frame?    On  the  summer  afternoon 
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when  I  last  saw  this  self-same  case,  three  voluble  American 
ladies  stood  round  it  ''Aunt  Maiia!  just  look  at  that  little 
pair  of  child's  shoes,"  cried  one.  "Sandals  they  called  'em. 
'Sakes !  to  think  it  was  wearing  'em  just  about  the  time  Christ 
was  bom,  and  'Merica  wasn't  anywhere!  It  just  does  set 
one  a-thinking."  Quite  right,  £adr  cousin  from  the  States  1 
'Tis  a  strange  world — that  goes  round  and  round  I  Youth 
and  Death,  Death  and  birth,  for  ever  and  ever  till  Death  is 
vanquished  once  for  all! 

In  another  case  we  find  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
writing  stilus  (sharp  enough  to  be  used  as  weapons  of  defence 
or  offence),  and  of  tabella  9nA  pugillaria^  or  wooden  frames 
with  a  raised  edge  into  which  the  wax  was  poured,  to  be 
indented  with  the  sharp  end  of  the  stilus.  This  rather  cumber- 
some form  of  writing  was  in  use  until  very  near  the  period  of 
the  first  Renaissance.  The  tabells  were  called  tablets  in 
mediaeval  times. 

ffamUt.  My  tablets — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 

Tis  written  on  the  tablet  of  my  memory. 

A  number  of  small  wooden  spindles — the  like  have  never 
been  found  elsewhere — vindicates  the  existence  in  Londinium 
of  some  sort  of  lace  industry  requiring  exceedingly  fine  thread. 
A  visit  to  the  section  of  the  British  or  Guildhall  Museums 
devoted  to  Romano -British  relics  will  give  even  the  least 
learned  or  imaginative  a  vivid  idea  of  the  high  state  of  artistic 
and  industrial  civilisation  in  England  during  the  Roman 
occupation. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  so  large  and  wealthy  a  city  as 
Londinium  had  resorts  for  public  amusement  may  be  well 
conceived.  There  must  have  been  not  one,  but  several 
theatres  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  at  least  one  arena 
or  circus.  But  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  these  places  of 
entertainment,  except  such  solid  monuments  as  the  theatres 
of  Aries  and  Orange,  were  very  liable  to  destruction  by  fire, 
or  removal  to  make  way  for  other  more  important  buildings. 
According  to  Mr.  Roadi  Smith,  a  theatre  stood  outside  the 
West  Gate,  where  the  remains  of  such  a  building  were  dis- 
covered many  years  ago,  cutting  into  the  bank  of  Wallbrook, 
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Other  theatres  and  even  music  halls  ^  may  have  existed  else- 
where within  the  walls,  and  there  must  surely  have  been  some 
arena,  circus,  or  hippodrome.  As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  gladiatorial  games  and  other  sports,  we  have  a  curious  little 
terra-cotta  figure  representing  the  last  act  of  a  bull-fight,  in 
which  the  bestiarius  is  shown  armed  with  a  shield  and 
hatchet  and  about  to  despatch  the  bull.  This  is  probably 
the  sole  survivor  of  a  series  of  groups  representing  various 
episodes  in  a  bull-fight  Another  set  of  the  same  sort,  and 
presumably  complete,  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  gladiatorial 
encounter.  These  groups  are  very  small,  but  the  costumes 
and  equipments  are  extremely  well  defined  and  accurate.  In 
one  of  them  the  gladiator,  apparently  wounded,  is  about  to 
receive  what  he  knows  to  be  the  fatal  thrust,  and  with  uplifted 
hands  he  implores  the  spectators'  pity. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  Londinium,  the  busy,  bustling  mother 
of  a  pretematurally  sturdy  daughter.  For  five  centuries  this 
Roman  city  flourished,  and  became  the  prosperous  metropolis 
of  a  valuable  and  extensive  colony.  In  its  latter  days 
it  was  the  only  British  city  possessing  a  mint — a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  great  importance  in  which  it  was  held.  This 
was  at  the  time  when  the  British  Helena  gave  birth  to 
the  first  Christian  Emperor.  The  Romans  abandoned  the 
city  with  regret,  no  doubt,  but  possibly  without  a  struggle, 
for  they  may  have  hoped  to  return  in  greater  numbers  and 
reconquer  the  place.  But  the  Empire  that  once  had  ruled 
the  world  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  the  Roman  masters  of 
Britain  returned  no  more. 

They  probably  left  many  peaceable  citizens  behind  them — 
merchants,  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  mechanics,  with  their  vrives 
and  families,  who  may  have  been  put  to  the  sword  by  the  new- 
comers, or  who,  again,  may  have  quietly  lived  on  attending  to  their 
avocations,  and  died  in  peace,  leaving  children  whose  posterity 
was  gradually  absorbed  into  that  more  modern,  though  very 
ancient,  race  whose  descendants  still  form  the  bulk  of  the 

^  Music  halls,  organised  precisely  as  in  modem  London  and  Paris,  were 
very  popular  in  ancient  Rome,  and  especially  so  in  Byzantium,  where  they 
were  frequently  censured  by  the  Church  as  licentious  and  demoralising. 
Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  and  her  following  were  not  unknown  in  remote  times. 
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inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  of  the  one  and  only  Empire  that 
has  equalled  Rome  in  riches  and  in  power. 

The  remains  of  Roman  London  still  in  situ  are  not  numerous ; 
they  consist  of  a  few  fragments  of  the  wall,  which  may  be  seen 
above  ground  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Alphege  Church,  London 
Wall,  opposite  Aldermanbury ;  in  the  bastion  of  the  churchyard 
wall  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate;  a  very  small  fragment  in  St. 
Martin's  Court,  Ludgate  Hill;  and  yet  another  few  yards  in 
Broad  Street,  Trinity  Square,  and  Tower  HilL  Very  considerable 
remnants  are  covered  by  new  buildings,  and  will  probably  not 
be  seen  again  for  many  a  year.  The  wall,  which  averaged 
from  9  to  la  feet  in  thickness  and  from  15  to  so  in  he^ht, 
with  many  bastion  towers  rising  40  and  even  50  feet  above 
the  soil,  was  built  of  Kentish  rag,  ironstone,  freestone,  and 
flints.  At  every  2  feet  a  dark  layer  of  tile  or  brick  strongly 
cemented  with  mortar  may  be  observed.  A  few  yards  of  old 
wall  were  discovered  last  year  at  Newgate;  although  built  of 
ancient  materials,  they  belonged,  however,  to  the  mediaeval  wall. 

London  Stone,  This  extremely  interesting  relic  of  a  London 
possibly  older  than  the  Roman  Londinium,  will  be  found 
in  Cannon  Street,  built  into  the  outer  wall  of  St  Swithin's 
Church.  London  Stone  is  probably  of  druidical  origin,  a 
fragment  of  a  monolith  reverenced  by  the  people  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  who  in  due  course  of  time  converted 
it  into  a  millenium,  or,  as  Camden  has  it,  a  "  milliary  like  that 
in  the  Forum  of  Rome,"  marking  the  centre  of  the  city,  whence 
the  principal  roads  radiated  and  distances  in  miles  were  odculated. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  held  it  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  not  a 
Milliary  Auream,  but  a  part  of  some  important  monument  in  the 
Forum,  portions  of  which  were  laid  bare  in  his  presence  after  the 
Great  Fire.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Stone  plays  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  pageant  of  London  from  remote  times  almost  down  to  our 
own.    It  had  the  honour  of  being  menticmed  by  Shakespeare — 

ScBNS.— Cannon  Street    Enter  Jade  Cade  and  his  followers.    He  strikes 
his  staff  on  London  Stone, 
Cade.  Now   is   Mortimer  lord  of  the   dty.    And  here,  sitting  upon 
London  StoAe,  I  duurge  and  command,  that,  of  the  dty's  cost,  the  pissing 
ooodiiit  run  nothing  bat  claret  wine  this  first  year  of  oar  reign. 

Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  Act  iv.  Scenes* 
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Dryden,  too,  commemorates  it  in  "The  Cock  and  Fox " — 

"Jack  Straw  at  London  Stone  with  all  his  rout. 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout" 

It  figures  also  in  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptoun, 
who  was  killed  in  a  fierce  street-fight,  in  which,  it  seems,  sixty 
thousand  men  were  slain — 

*' As  it  is  said  in  French  romance, 
Both  in  Yingelaund  and  in  France, 
So  many  men  at  once  were  never  seen  dead ; 
For  the  water  of  Thames  for  blood  waxed  red, 
Fro'  Sainte  Mary  Bowe  to  London  Stone." 

EUzay  Metrical  Romance. 

Stowe  tells  us  that  in  his  time  Lord  Oxford  had  a  house 
near  tlie  Stone,  and  that  "after  the  Great  Fire  the  said  Stone 
was  much  worn  away,  and  is  as  it  were  but  a  stump  remaining." 
It  was  then  cased  over,  but  on  December  13,  1742,  it  was 
removed  firom  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  St  Swithin's 
Church  to  the  north  side.  It  was  placed  in  its  present  position 
in  1798  after  running  a  narrow  risk  of  being  removed  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  altogether.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Maiden,  a  printer 
of  the  neighbouring  street,  is  due  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
palladium  of  the  city  is  still  to  be  seen,  if  not  exactly  on  the 
spot,  at  anyrate  close  to  that  on  which  it  has  spent  some  two 
thousand  years  of  well-authenticated  existence. 

Another  curious  relic  of  Londinium  is  the  famous  old  Roman 
bath  in  Strand  Lane,  Strand,  nearly  opposite  St  Clement's 
Church.  It  was  probably  the  "piscina"  of  the  bath  belonging 
to  some  large  villa,  and  is  13  feet  long  by  6  wide.  The  water 
with  which  it  is  supplied  is  of  extraordinary  purity,  and  as 
cold  as  ice.  In  his  youth  the  writer  was  completely  cured  of 
St  Vitus'  Dance  by  bathing  in  it  every  morning  before.breakfast 
The  habitual  bathers  are  now  but  few.  But  some  people  still 
go  there  daily  to  drink  a  glass  from  the  crystal  spring.  The 
bath  is  built  of  brick,  and  was  apparently  not  discovered  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Hard  by  it,  in  Essex  Street, 
is  another  bath  of.  probable  Roman  construction,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  used  by  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
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Essex,  and  stood  within  the  precincts  of  his  house.     It  is  now 
incorporated  into  an  hotel,  and  is  not  shown  to  strangers. 

The  majority  of  the  tessellated  pavements,  funeral  monuments, 
busts,  fragments  of  statues,  armour,  coins,  articles  of  domestic 
utility,  and  warlike  implements  found  in  and  about  London  are 
arranged  in  appropriate  order  either  at  the  British  or  the  Guild- 
hall Museum.  So,  too,  is  the  very  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  of  Roman  coins  found  in  London,  dating  from  the 
last  days  of  the  Republic  to  that  of  Constantine.  Many  were 
coined  in  London,  and  on  the  reverse  of  several  will  be  seen 
the  figure  of  Britannia  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  assumed 
by  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Richmond  when  she  sat  to  Roettier, 
in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  for  the  emblematic  figure  still 
engraved  on  our  penny  pieces. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  SAXONS 

THE  Roman  conception  of  the  theoiy  of  colonisation  was 
essentially  military.  Rome  sent  out  her  l^ons  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  her  possessions.  The  idea  of  expatriating  her 
surplus  population  to  clear  the  forests  and  till  the  rich  soil  of 
her  various  colonies  never  occurred  to  any  of  the  rulers  of  that 
mighty  Empire.  The  report  that  there  existed  exceedingly  rich 
mines  in  various  parts  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Romans  in  these  northern 
colonies.  But  their  exploitation  did  not  yield  the  expected 
results.  In  England,  therefore,  the  Roman  population  was 
clustered  in  and  about  a  comparatively  small  number  of  larger 
towns  and  stations,  built  along  roads  that  even  in  our  day  bear 
witness  to  the  engineering  skill  of  our  Latin  conquerors.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  cities  and  towns  the  ruins  of  many 
handsome  villas,  to  which  doubtiess,  as  in  the  Campagna,  farms 
were  once  attached,  have  been  unearthed.  Beyond  these  the 
Roman  occupation  seems  to  have  made  little  or  no  impression 
on  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  a  race  of  warriors  of  Aryan  descent,  whose 
ancestors,  in  the  night  of  unwritten  history,  journeyed  westward 
from  the  vast  tablelands  and  plains  of  Central  Asia,  had  gradually 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  zone  between  the  Alps,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Baltic.  Three  tribes  of  this  great  family,  the 
Jutes,  the  English,  and  the  Saxons  (who,  though  separate  and 
dwelUng  remote  from  each  other,  were  none  the  less  united 
by  the  bonds  of  a  common  origin  and  langui^e),  migrated  in 
great  numbers  to  British  shores,  there  eventually  to  amalgamate 
and  call  themselves  Englishmen.    The  first<omers  were  the 
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English,  who,  according  to  Beda,  had  in  his  time  utterly  deserted 
Schleswig,  their  earliest  resting-place.  These  wanderers,  who 
began  as  pirates,  ended  as  colonists  by  setting  up  their  abode 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Britain.  A  stalwart,  large- 
limbed  race  they  were,  fair-haired  and  grey-eyed,  but  fierce  as 
bears  and  cruel  as  wolves.  Unlike  the  Britons,  who  were  mere 
hunters,  these  English  were  a  pastoral  people,  whose  cattle  was 
their  chief  wealth.  Their  religion  was  gloomy,  fiill  of  undefined 
dread  and  terror,  and  their  invisible  world  busy  with  every 
sort  of  spirit ;  for  them,  gnomes  haunted  the  earth,  water  nicors 
dwelt  in  the  streams  and  wells,  fairies  danced  in  woods  and 
dells;  and  innumerable  and  invulnerable  dwarfs  sprang  out 
of  the  curling  flames,  or  ruled  undergroimd  kingdoms  deep  set 
in  mines  stuffed  with  wealth  and  treasure  beyond  human 
description  and  conception.  When  a  man  died  a  death 
unworthy  of  a  warrior,  his  soul  sank  into  a  cold  and  dreary 
r^on  ruled  by  the  evil  goddess  Hel.  But  if  he  perished  sword 
in  hand,  his  spirit  crossed  the  rainbow  bridge,  and  attained  the 
perfect  bliss  of  Walheal  or  Walhalla.  These  Northern  gods, 
hke  the  Greek  deities  of  Olympus,  were  said  to  cast  a  willing 
eye  on  the  beauteous  daughters  of  man,  and  thus  sprang  up  a 
breed  of  demi-gods  whose  adventures,  gradually  woven  into  a 
cycle  of  legends,  have,  in  our  time,  been  set  to  immortal  music 
by  Richard  Wagner. 

For  two  or  three  hundred  years  (circa  a.d.  150  to  400) 
the  encroachments  of  these  Saxon,  Jutish,  and  English  emigrants 
seem  to  have  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
have  excited  but  little  resentment  among  the  natives.  These, 
indeed,  firatemised  with  the  settlers  who  in  due  time,  forming 
an  alliance  with  them,  promised  to  liberate  them  from  Roman 
bondage.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Rome,  threatened 
by  Attila  and  ^Elfric,  and  seeing  her  own  ruin  approaching, 
recalled  her  legions.  The  situation  of  England  at  this  time 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Venerable  Beda, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  EcclesiasHccd  History  \  ''About  the 
year  of  our  Lord  445-446,  the  British,  deserted  by  their  Roman 
masters,  who  had  enervated  whilst  they  protected  them,  and 
being  exposed,  moreover,  to  the  ravages  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
from  the  extreme  and  barbarous  portions  of  the  island,  called  in 
I.— 3 
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the  aid  of  heathen  Saxons  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
strangers  faithfully  performed  their  task,  and,  in  scorn  of  their 
employers,  subjected  them  in  turn  to  the  yoke,  so  that  after 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortime  they  established  their  own  power 
on  the  ruins  of  British  and  Roman  civilisation."  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  unhappy  Britons  became  the  serfs  of  a 
yet  harder  race  of  taskmasters. 

It  was  not  until  a.d.  560  that  the  East  Saxons,  who  had 
previously  destroyed  Verulam,  possessed  themselves  of  Lon- 
dinium.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  they  proceeded  to 
destroy  every  vestige  of  Roman  civilisation,  but  this  assertion  is 
somewhat  too  sweeping.  The  fine  Roman  roads  continued  to 
exist,  although  they  led  to  half-deserted  cities,  and  many  an  old 
temple  and  church  must  have  withstood  the  first  onslaught  of 
the  tide,  to  become,  in  course  of  time,  mere  haunted  ruins. 
Civic  life  undoubtedly  continued  in  London,  York,  and  else- 
where. That  excellent  authority,  Mr.  Coote,  believed  that 
Roman  institutions  survived  all  changes,  and  in  support  of  this 
theory  he  quotes  Thomas  Wright :  "  We  have  reason  for  believing 
that  this  city  (Londinium),  which  was  a  powerful  commercial  port, 
was  taken  and  ravaged  by  the  Saxon  invaders,  but,  being  a  rich 
trading  town,  it  appears  to  have  experienced  no  check  to  its 
prosperity."  This,  again,  is  perhaps  saying  too  much.  Roman 
civilisation  was  uncongenial  to  the  Saxons,  and  they  certainly 
destroyed  every  sign  of  it  wherever  they  could;  but  parts  of 
London  may  have  resisted  their  efforts.  They  probably  had  no 
battering  trains  capable  of  utterly  destroying  the  solid  masonry. 

However  this  may  be,  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  recall  of 
the  Roman  Legions  the  history  of  London  is  virtually  a  blank. 
We  know  little  about  the  new-comers  up  till  the  year  600,  not 
even  how  they  reckoned  the  seasons  or  recorded  events.^  It 
seems  certain  that  soon  after  they  obtained  possession  of 
London  some  awful  catastrophe  overwhelmed  its  inhabitants. 
The  East  Saxons  made  such  havoc  of  the  city  that  the  very 
names  of  the  streets  and  principal  trade  resorts  were  effaced. 
What  actually  occurred  in  the  dreadful  year  457  we  shall  never 
know,  but  we  may  be  sure  the  unfortunate  Britons  had  good 
cause  to  rue  the  day  they  sought  alliance  with  the  English.  A 
*  See  W.  R.  Lethaby's  London  before  the  Conquest,  p.  26. 
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pagan  inteiregnum  of  the  fiercest  sort  undoubtedly  existed  between 
the  disappearance  of  the  first  established  Christian  Church  in 
England  and  the  reintroduction  of  Christianity  by  St  Augustine 
m  597.  But  the  Romans  must  have  left  a  good  many  Christians 
in  the  country,  and  even  Saxon  savagery  was  probably  unable 
to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  Faith.  Almost  every  neigh- 
bouring country  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  it  became 
impossible  for  heathenish  isolation  to  continue  much  longer  in 
England.  iEthelberht  (5  89),  King  of  Kent,  and  over-lord  of  all 
England  south  of  the  Humber,  an  ambitious  prince,  aspired  to 
place  himself  and  his  kingdom  on  the  same  level  of  civilisation 
as  that  of  the  Frankish  Eling  of  Paris.  This  monarch  was  his 
own  father-in-law,  for,  barbarian  as  he  was,  he  had  contrived  to 
win  the  Frank's  daughter,  Bertha,  for  his  bride.  She  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  considerable  ability,  who  no  doubt 
prepared  the  way  for  her  husband's  acceptance  of  Christian 
doctrines,  so  that  when  Augustine,  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
monks  and  also  by  a  goodly  representation  of  secular  clergy  (a 
fact  usuaUy  overlooked  by  historians),  landed  in  Thanet  in  597, 
King  iEthelberht  and  his  Queen  were  at  hand  to  welcome  him. 
The  monarch's  conversion  followed,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  he 
gave  the  missionaries  permission  to  build  churches  wherever 
they  pleased.  Augustine  returned  to  Aries,  where  he  was  created 
Archbishop  of  the  English  nation,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  the 
Christian  missions  flourished  in  England;  but  his  death  was 
followed  by  a  considerable  revival  of  paganism.  During  the 
whole  of  the  century  which  followed  the  coming  of  Augustine, 
the  country  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare,  a  condition  not 
conducive  to  piety.  Nevertheless  the  seed  planted  by  the  great 
Roman  missionary  flourished  apace,  and,  like  the  mustard  grain 
of  the  Gospel,  so  grew  and  spread  its  branches  that  in  the  space 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  sheltered  the  whole  of 
England.  Augustine,  as  we  have  seen,  had  come  attended  by 
both  r^ular  and  secular  priests — the  latter  by  far  the  more  useful 
and  enterprising.  Monasteries  began  to  rise  in  all  directions, — 
the  ancient  house  at  Canterbury  existed  even  in  Augustine's  day. 
Winchester  and  Peterborough  were  almost  contemporary;  and 
even  in  Beda's  time  (he  died  in  735)  some  of  the  most  famous 
of  our  religious  houses  had  already  been  established,  such  for 
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instance  as  Melrose,  Lindisfame,  Barking,  Glastonbury,  and 
Chertsey.  Some  authorities  seem  to  doubt  the  founding,  or  rather 
[>erhaps  the  re-opening,  during  this  period  of  St  Peter's,  Comhill, 
by  Millitus.    To  the  writer  it  does  not  appear  improbable. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  evacuation  most  likely  nearly  the 
entire  population  of  Londinium  had  become  Christian,  in  which 
case  some  place  or  places  of  public  worship  must  surely  have 
existed.  Now  St  Peter  is  the  patron  of  Rome,  Augustine  and 
his  missionaries  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  Millitus  was,  there- 
fore, quite  within  the  traditions  of  his  Church  in  building  or 
re-opening — probably  it  was  a  mere  ruin — a  fane  dedicated  to 
the  first  Pope.^  It  is  the  assertion  of  tradition,  and  what  is  tradi- 
tion, after  all,  but  unwritten  history  ? 
I  It  were  superfluous  to  recapitulate  the  benefits  conferred  on 

;       England  by  the  monasteries.    Oases  of  peace  and  learning  in 
I       the  midst  of  a  gloomy  and  bloodstained  desert,  their  very  names, 
\      like  their  hallowed  ruins,  still  touch  responsive  chords  in  every 
feeling  heart.    In  this  twentieth  century,  when  most  of  us  have 
;       lived  down  the  prejudices  of  our  forefathers,  the  thought  of 
Lindisfame  and  Whitby,  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  Melrose  and 
Jedburgh,    Durham    and    lona,    Evesham    and    Glastonbury, 
Westminster  and  Ely,  and  many  another  sacred  shrine,  fills  the 
imagination  with  dreams  of  peace  and  romance,  and  swells  the 
heart  with  gratitude  to  these  sons  of  Augustine  and  Benedict, 
who  in  a  dark  and  troubled  age  faithfiiUy  upheld  the  torch  of 
higher  civilisation,  and  shielded  the  precious  flame  that  so  often 
flickered  in  the  gusts  of  strife  and  jealous  passion. 

The  earliest  monasteries  erected^  near  London  were  the 
Abbeys  of  Barking  and  Chertsey ;  the  former  eventually  became  a 
nunnery  with  a  town  house  at  the  Tower,  the  church  of  which, 
AU-Hallows,  Barking,  is  still  in  existence.  Another  very  early 
Saxon  church  is  that  of  St  Ethelbetga,  Bishopsgate,  recently 
associated  with  some  rather  riotous  anti-ritualistic  proceedings. 
St  Osyth,  another  old  Saxon  church,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
the  Great  Fire,  and  never  rebuilt  To  the  same  early  period 
belonged  St  Botolph;  there  were  four  churches  dedicated  to 

^  The  remains  of  only  two  Roman  churches  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
f       in  England,  one  at  Silchester  and  the  other  at  Lyminge  in  Kent. 
*  Both  built  by  St  Erkenwald,  fourth  Bishop  of  London. 
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this  saint, — ^the  most  modern,  that  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  was 
consecrated  in  the  eleventh  century. 

A  curious  picture  of  St  Erkenwald,  the  Saxon,  sketched  by 
Beda,  is  worth  recording.  It  appears  that,  in  the  streets  of 
London,  the  holy  man  was  wont,  like  the  Saint  of  Assisi,  to  preach 
from  a  cart  One  day,  while  he  held  forth,  the  wheel  of  his 
vehicle  dropped  off.  Undisturbed  by  the  disaster,  the  Bishop 
went  on  preaching,  and  lo !  the  maimed  cart  stood  steady  and 
level!  Whereupon  all  men  acclaimed  the  miracle.  A  miracle 
it  may  have  been,  who  shall  with  certainty  gainsay  it  ?  The  Saint 
died  at  Barking  Abbey,  and  his  faithful  monks  conveyed  his  body 
to  London  to  be  buried  in  St  Paul's.  A  sudden  flood  checked 
the  progress  of  the  sad  procession,  but  when  the  Saint's  remains 
toudied  the  swollen  waters  of  the  river  Lea,  the  waves,  like  those 
of  the  Red  Sea  of  old,  parted,  and  the  bier  with  its  mournful 
retinue  passed  dry  foot  athwart  the  watery  walls.  Still  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  but  no  sooner  did  the  monks  set  the  bier  down 
in  a  fair  meadow  near  Stratford  than  the  sun  smiled  brightly,  the 
weather  became  fair,  and  the  grass  was,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
spangled  with  buttercups  and  daisies.  Erkenwald's  corpse  was 
enshrined  in  St  Paul's,  which  King  iEthelberht  had  built  as  a  See 
for  Bishop  MUlitus,  endowing  it,  amongst  others,  with  the  manor 
of  Killingham,  still  the  property  of  our  metropolitan  Cathedral. 
Here  the  revered  bones  rested  in  peace  till  they  were  scattered  in 
the  whirlwind  of  the  Reformation.  The  shrine  was  almost  as 
magnificent  in  the  matter  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  as  that  of 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

When,  to  use  Cuthbert's  quaint  expression,  "the  devil  of 
paganism  was  well  laid,"  a  great  wave  of  piety  swept  over  the 
land.  In  867,  Ethelwolf  went  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  taking 
with  him  his  little  son  Alfred,  destined  to  be  called  the  "  Great." 
The  Supreme  Pontiff  blessed  the  child,  who  was  duly  hallowed 
in  Peter's  Basilica.  In  1037  Canute  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
subjects  from  the  Eternal  City.  Constant  intercourse,  in  fact, 
existed  between  the  Popes  and  the  representatives  of  the 
English  people.  In  spite  of  this  display  of  religious  fervour, 
and  of  the  existence  of  an  endless  roll-call  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
London  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  particularly  desirable 
place  of  residence   during   the   Saxon  period.      Hardly    was 
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Christianity  established  ere  the  Danish  Vikings  fell  upon  the 
land,  and  after  ravaging  the  country  about  London,  burnt  the 
metropolis  itself  to  the  very  ground.  Yet  the  sapling  which  had 
sprung  from  Augustine's  seed  proved  too  sturdy  a  plant  for  even 
the  heathen  Danes  to  uproot  They,  too,  ended  by  receiving 
baptism,  and  starting  missions  of  their  own,  so  that,  under  Saxons 
and  Danes  alike,  countless  parish  churches,  monasteries,  and 
convents  rose  in  all  directions  and  covered  the  land.  During 
the  period  between  the  coming  of  Augustine  and  the  advent  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  a  great  number  of  churches  were  built  in 
London,  and  in  spite  of  many  vicissitudes  not  a  few  of  these  still 
occupy  their  ancient  sites.  Apart  from  Westminster  Abbey, 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Sebert  in  6 1 6,  we  still  possess  St. 
Michael's,  Comhill,  and  St  Martin's,  Ludgate,  St  Margaret's, 
Lothbury,  St  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  St  Mary's,  Aldermary,  some- 
times called  Elder  Maria  Church,  St  Mary,  Friday  Street,  St  Maty- 
le-Bow,  St  Magnus — ^probably  a  Danish  foundation, — St  Laurence 
Pountney,  St.  Gregory,  hard  upon  St.  Paul's,  St  Benet  Fink, 
St.  Botolph,  St  Augustine  or  Austin,  St  Helen's,  St  Alban's, 
St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  St  Alphage,  St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  and 
many  another-— churches,  some  of  them,  with  legends  reaching 
back  into  the  twilight  of  our  history ;  churches  where  for  centuries 
our  great  dead  have  slept  in  peace ;  houses  of  God,  certain  of 
which,  by  a  damnable  profanation,  have  been  ''  moved  on "  to 
make  room  for  modem  warehouses  and  more  convenient  offices ; 
quiet  old  churches,  standing  where  once  stood  yet  more  ancient 
fanes,  Saxon  and  Norman,  in  quaint  out-of-the-way  nooks  of 
the  busy  modem  city;  havens  where  a  dim  religious  quiet  reigns 
amidst  the  deepening  shadows,  broken  only  by  the  rustling 
leaves  of  the  few  old  trees  in  the  churchyard  without,  that  tap  on 
dusty  window-panes,  and  cast  little  shimmering  discs  of  golden 
shadow  on  the  timewom  pavements  within  the  silent  walls. 
These  were  and  are — such  as  still  exist — oases  of  peace  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustling,  crowded,  God-forgetting  clamour  of  our 
great  Babylon. 

From  the  time  of  the  reintroduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
metropolis,  the  history  of  London  begins  to  assume  a  less 
interrupted  sequence,  but  no  period  of  our  history,  perhaps,  is 
so  uncongenial  to  the  average  student  as  the  Saxon.    The  very 
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names  are  repellent,  and  this  especially  in  the  hands  of  modem 
historians,  who  apparently  take  delight  in  making  confusion 
twice  confounded  by  exasperatingly  archaic  forms  of  spelling. 
Further,  the  Heptarchy,  or  seven  kingdoms,  simultaneously  ruled 
by  as  many  kings,  each  with  its  separate  interests  and  separate 
history,  becomes  wearisomely  puzzling  alike  to  the  historian  and 
to  the  average  reader.  These  and  other  obvious  reasons  doubt- 
less account  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  this  important  era. 
Even  our  greatest  historians  compress  the  record  of  about  five 
hundred  years  within  the  space  of  some  fifty  pages,  or  even  less. 
Wherefore,  without  dilating  on  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
^thelreds  and  iSthelberhts,  iEthelstans  and  Eadgars,  Ead- 
wines  and  JEMwmes,  we  will  simply  state  the  fact  that  at  a  very 
early  period  of  their  occupation  these  monarchs  turned  their 
attention  to  the  reconstruction  and  restoration  of  the  damaged 
walls  and  gates  of  the  city  of  London.  They  were  well  advised. 
The  Romans  might  return  at  any  moment ;  the  Britons,  whom 
they  had  enslaved,  were  watching  the  first  opportunity  for  open 
rebellion;  and  new  foes,  the  Danes,  were  already  beginning  to 
give  some  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  The  Saxons  are 
said  to  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  restoration  of  the 
river-walls.  These  were  bounded  by  a  stretch  of  shore  with 
access  to  the  quays  and  wharfs,  and  ran  for  a  very  considerable 
distance  along  the  river.  Distinct  traces  of  their  existence  may 
still  be  detected  in  the  names  of  several  outlying  places — 
Blackwall,  Southwall,  Millwall.  Some  writers,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  in  mediaeval  times  defences  existed  in  almost  every  town 
built  on  a  river  of  unusual  width,  have  denied  the  existence 
of  these  London  river-walls.  Such  walls  fronted  Lisbon  for 
nearly  two  miles;  and  similar  defences  certainly  existed,  at  a 
very  early  period,  along  the  Florentine  Amo.  Until  fifty  years 
ago  walls  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the  same  strand  in  front, 
lined  the  Golden  Horn  from  Seraglio  Point  to  the  Blachanae 
Palace,  where  they  joined  the  land  walls.  The  dty  gates  were 
strengthened,  or  probably  rebuilt,  by  the  Saxons,  and  received 
from  them  the  names  by  which  their  sites  are  still  known 
— Ludgate,  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate,  Bishopsgate,  Bridgegate, 
Billingsgate,  and  one  or  two  minor  gates  or  wickets  concerning 
which  we  know  little  or  nothing.    We  may  take  it  for  granted 
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that  all  these  gates  were  of  the  Roman  type,  with  two  arches, 
above  which  rose  a  tower  containing  guard-rooms.  In  Alfred's 
time  the  principal  gates  were  Ludgate,  Aldgate,  and  Bishop^ate. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  tells  us  that  in  his  day  (early  in  the  twelfth 
century)  Ludgate  was  called  "Forth  Lud."  According  to  the 
tradition  of  that  time  there  had  been  a  "  brazen  man,"  known  as 
the  statue  of  Cadwaladr,  on  the  top  of  this  gate,  but  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  statue  of  Claudius,  already  mentioned. 
Cripplegate  was  certainly  both  a  Roman  and  a  Saxon  gate,  but  it 
was  not,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted,  called  Cripplegate  from  the 
number  of  mutilated  beggars  who  there  for^athered,buton  account 
of  its  "  Crepel "  (Anglo-Saxon)  or  underground  passage.  Bishops- 
gate,  according  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  was  one  of  the  principal 
Saxon  gates.  Indeed  he  thinks  it  even  more  ancient.  Maitland, 
however,  whilst  admitting  that  it  may  have  been  so  called,  as 
having  been  built  by  St  Erkenwald,  Bishop  of  London  in  675, 
whose  statue  probably  adorned  the  fa9ade,  is  of  opinion  that 
this  gate  was  really  of  Norman  construction,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  Bishop  William,  the  Norman. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  12 10  in  connection  with  one  William 
Blund,  a  Sheriff,  who  sold  his  garden  and  land  without  this  same 
gate  to  the  Wardens  of  London  Bridge.  Dowgate,  which  was  at 
the  foot  of  Dowgate  Hill — the  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
street  running  west  of  Cannon  Street  Station — was  probably  a 
Roman  wateigate  preserved  by  the  Saxons,  and  Maitland 
believes  it  to  have  been  the  only  Watergate  in  London. 
Bridgegate  was  at  the  entrance  to  London  Bridge.  Stowe 
declares  that  FitzStephen  gives  it  as  one  of  the  seven  gates ;  but 
this  is  not  correct,  for  though  that  ancient  writer  asserts  that 
there  were  seven  gates  in  his  time  (the  twelfth  century),  he  does 
not  mention  any  of  the  other  gates  by  name.  From  the  im- 
portant position  of  Bridgegate  at  the  veiy  entrance  to  the  dty  we 
may  quite  reasonably  believe  it  to  have  been  of  Roman  origin, 
and  to  have,  in  one  form  or  another,  survived  Saxon  and 
Norman  times,  only  to  disappear  with  the  old  bridge  itself  in 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Both  by  the  fortunes  of  war  and  by  accident,  the  city 
frequently  suffered  from  great  fires,  and  in  this  manner  the 
upper  storeys  of  the  Roman  houses,  being  mainly  built  of  wood, 
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eventually  disappeared  The  new-comers  were  thus  obliged  to 
rebuild,  but  they  seem  to  have  adhered  with  only  slight  modifica- 
tions to  the  old  Roman  lines,  which  may  be  traced  even  in  the 
present  city.  Several  of  the  main  streets  have  always  existed 
There  must,  for  instance,  have  been  a  straight  street  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Bridge  to  Bishopsgate  Street  In  Saxon  times 
this  thoroughfare  was  called  Ermine  Street.  Mr.  Price  observed, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  excavations  in  Gracechurch  Street, 
that  although  structural  remains  of  the  Roman  period  occurred 
throughout  its  course,  nothing  existed  across  the  present  road, 
nor  did  the  wall  cross  it  at  any  given  place,  and  therefore  deduced 
the  fact  that  this  street  has  always  been  an  open  way  occupying 
the  line  of  one  of  the  Roman  roads.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  speaks 
of  walls  having  been  found  in  Eastcheap  and  mid-Eastcheap,  but 
Cannon  Street,  like  Gracechurch  Street,  seems  to  have  been  an 
open  way.  Mr.  Lethaby,  with  well-supported  evidence,  claims 
the  Cheap  as  the  Saxon  High  Street — the  Forum  or  meeting- 
place  of  tiie  citizens  of  London  in  its  very  early  days.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Thomas  k  Becket  was  bom  in  the  Cheap  ; 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  on  a  site  which  can  still  be  identified,  i 

The  houses  and  shops  which  lined  the  streets,  although 
occupying  the  site  of  Roman  houses,  must  have  been  very 
different  in  their  construction.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  intricate  el^ancies  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Roman  settlers 
were  abandoned  by  their  ruder  successors.  In  the  better  class 
of  houses  the  Atriiun  and  Peristylium  must  have  been  thrown 
together  and  converted  into  one  laj^e  hall,  where  the  master 
could  entertain  his  friends  with  flesh  and  with  beer,  the  favourite 
beverage  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  The  women  lived  apart  from 
the  men,  exactiy  as  in  Roman  times.  After  the  Christian- 
isation  of  the  country  they  grew  much  more  modest  in  their 
apparel,  going  about  the  streets  closely  veiled ;  flirtation  was  a 
dangerous  amusement,  for  if  the  husband  suspected  his  wife  of 
infidelity,  he  might  beat  her,  and  make  her  do  penance  barefoot 
in  the  street  in  front  of  her  own  house,  every  passer-by  having 
the  right  to  insult  and  hurt  her.  Her  angry  spouse  could  even 
kill  her,  if  he  pleased  In  the  course  of  time,  Christianity 
to  some  extent  softened  these  barbarities,  without  entirely 
abolishing  them. 
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lying  between.    The  King's  chambers,  those  of  the  officials  and 
guards,  the  chapel,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  chaplains  and  choir 
singers,  were  to  the  right    The  King  had  an  immense  household, 
ruled  by  a  Grand  Marshal,  or  dischagen.    There  was  a  governor 
of  the  palace,  a  steward,  a  master  of  the  hawks,  a  judge  of  the 
household,  who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  inferior 
servants,  a  master  of  the  horse,  a  chief  musician,  a  silentiary, 
who  enforced  silence  at  meals,  a  reader  who  read  out  during 
dinner  and  supper  the  lessons  for  the  day  and  passages  from 
Scripture  after  the  fashion  observed  in  monasteries,  a  physician, 
a  butler,  and  a  l^on  of  grooms  and  servants  of  every  sort.    The 
Queen  had  a  separate  household,  headed  by  her  Grand  Mistress 
and  the  Mistress  of  the  maids,  two  dread  functionaries  who  con- 
trolled all  the  details  of  the  very  elaborate  etiquette  which 
surrounded  the  existence  of  the  Saxon  King's  consort,  whose 
life  was  r^ulated  largely  on  the  conventual  principle,   with 
much  hearing  of   Mass   and    innumerable  prayers.     William 
de   Regibus  in  his   Chronicles   gives    us   a    glimpse    of   the 
internal  decoration  of  a  Saxon  palace.    Queen  Ethelberga,  he 
tells  us,  being  of  an  austere  turn  of  mind,  wished  to  impress  her 
husband  Ethelasden  with  the  fleeting  character  of  all  things 
human.    We  may  presume  that  when  the  worthy  monarch  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  Rome  he  left  his  wife  in  an  every-day  frame  of 
mind;  during  his  absence,  however,  she  worked  herself  up  to 
such  a  pitch  of  holy  fervour  that  she  stripped  the  palace  walls  of 
their  costly  hangings  and  embroidered  curtains,  accommodated 
the  pigs  in  what  we  should  now  call  the  drawing-room,  and 
converted  the  great  hall  into  a  stable.    To  the  questions  of  her 
astonished  lord  and  master  the  pious  Queen  replied :  "Where 
now  are  gone  your  rich  hangings  and  your  curtains  full  of 
gold  threads?     Believe  me,  all  things  pass,   except  virtuous 
endeavour ! "    We  are  not  told  whether  the  King  was  altogether 
content  with  this  explanation  of  the  remarkable  transformation 
in  his  dwelling,  but  we  are  assured  that,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
Queen  took  the  veil — which  fact  speaks  volumes  I    The  curious 
part  of4he  story  is  its  reference  to  such  costly  possessions 
as  curtains  threaded  with  gold  on  the  walls  of  a  Saxon  palace ; 
and,  to  confirm  the  fact  that  such  magnificence  did  exist,  we 
find,  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  section  at  the 
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British  Museum,  a  large  skein  of  gold  embroidery-thread  in 
admirable  preservation. 

The  influence  of  Rome  on  Saxon  England  was  very  great. 
The  Eternal  City  had  sent  forth  the  missionaries  who  gave  the 
Saxons  their  new  religion,  and,  with  it,  all  the  moral  influences 
so  inseparable  from  Christianity.  Our  foremost  Saxon  scholars 
hold  that  the  term  "littus  saxonicum,^  by  which  the  sea-coast 
from  Brancaster  in  Norfolk  to  Pordiester  in  Hampshire  was 
known,  had  been  bestowed  on  that  stretch  of  territory  because  of 
the  numerous  early  Saxon  settlements  tolerated  then  by  the 
Romans.  We  know  that  among  the  Roman  auxiliaries  in  Britain 
were  considerable  detachments  of  German  troops,  who,  according 
to  inscriptions  still  extant,  carried  their  wives  and  children 
with  them  to  England.  A  residence  of  some  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  under  such  circumstances,  must  have  brought 
the  Saxons  into  dose  contact  with  the  Romans  long  before  they 
generally  received  Christianity,  or  contemplated  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other 
facts,  too  numerous  to  mention,  we  find,  from  ancient  and 
recent  excavations,  that  some  hundred  or  more  years  before 
the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  our  Teutonic 
population  was  making  common  use  of  arms,  jewels,  glass,  and 
ceramic  ware  of  Romish  or  Gaulish  manufacture.  This  fact  is 
proved  beyond  contradiction  by  a  dose  study  of  the  very 
remarkable  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  bequeathed  to 
the  British  Museum  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibbs.  This  extraordinary 
a^lomeration  of  articles  once  used  by  the  East  Anglians,  dis- 
covered at  Faversham,  in  Kent, — ^not  by  Mr.  Gibbs  himself  but 
under  his  immediate  auspices, — ^illustrates  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  the  intimacy  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans. 
Nearly  all  these  treasures  were  found  in  the  tombs  of  pre- 
Christian  Saxons,  which  lay  concealed  for  centuries  under  some 
fifteen  feet  of  the  rich  Kentish  soil.  Like  the  andent  Egyptians, 
and  other  Oriental  peoples,  the  Aryan  wanderers  who,  after 
their  long  peregrination  across  Western  Europe,  first  settled  in 
Schleswig  and  other  places  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
continent,  and  thence  invaded  our  island,  clung  to  the  custom 
of  burying  with  each  corpse  many  objects  which  had  been  used 
and  cherished  during  life.    Thus  a  warrior  would  be  laid  to  rest 
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with  his  breastplate,  helmet,  sword  and  spear ;  while  the  corpse 
of  a  lady  has  been  found  with  a  necklace  clinging  to  the 
skeleton  neck,  the  keys  still  fastened  to  the  girdle,  rings  on  the 
fleshless  fingers — even  the  embroidery  upon  which  she  was 
engaged,  when  death  snatched  her  away,  beside  her. 

More  of  these  Saxon  cemeteries  have  been  unearthed  in 
Kent  than  in  any  other  county.  Out  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  Saxon  graves  opened  by  Mr.  Brand  at  Seer,  twenty- 
six  contained  fine  examples  of  double-edged  swords,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Nearly  all  the  helmets,  swords,  and  shields, 
the  bracelets,  the  beads,  the  fibulae  and  other  ornaments  in  the 
Gibbs  collection,  came  from  Faversham.  Some  of  the  graves 
of  a  later  period  belonged  to  Christians,  and  contained  Christian 
emblems  and  objects  of  devotion. 

The  jSmkB  or  brooches  which  served  to  fasten  the  dress 
of  both  men  and  women  of  rank  are  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  design  and  workmanship.  Formed,  generally,  of  slightly 
hollowed  discs  of  bronze  or  silver,  they  are  usually  studded 
with  uncut  gems  arranged  in  circles,  stars,  and  other  designs, 
of  distinctly  Roman  pattern.  It  would  be  too  much,  however, 
to  claim  these  as  the  work  of  native  jewellers.  They  may  well 
have  been  imported,  or  fashioned  by  artists  who  had  learnt 
their  craft  either  in  Gaul  or  Italy,  and  settled  in  the  various 
large  towns  in  England,  such  as  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
Winchester,  and  London.  Beda  tells  us  that  even  before  his 
time  numbers  of  glass-blowers  had  come  to  England  from 
GauL  The  Anglo-Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  sections  at  the 
British  Museum  are  side  by  side,  and  the  student  has  but  to 
step  from  one  to  the  other  to  verify  the  fact  that  the  style 
and  ornamentation  of  the  Roman  workmanship  is  evidently 
reproduced,  in  somewhat  rougher  fashion,  in  the  Saxon. 

Though  it  is  easy  enough  to  reconstruct  the  armour  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  soldier,  we  have  very  little  guidance  as  to 
the  correct  costume  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  civilians. 
We  may  probably  conclude  that  in  this  matter,  too,  our  Saxon 
ancestors  followed  the  Roman  lead,  while  indulging  in  changes  of 
fashion  far  less  frequently.  Female  coiffure,  for  instance,  accord- 
ing to  the  illuminations  in  the  Saxon  MSS.,  remained  unchanging 
and  unchanged  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  whereas  a  cursory 
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examination  of  the  busts  of  Roman  Empresses  at  the  British 
Miisemn  will  soon  convince  the  most  casual  observer  that  those 
bigh-and-mighty  dames  changed  their  style  of  head-dress  quite 
as  frequently  as  do  the  ladies  of  our  own  day.  The  ladies  of 
Roman  Londinium  wore  their  hair  in  all  the  Roman  styles  a 
year  or  so,  no  doubt,  after  the  fashions  had  been  set  by  the 
Imperial  ladies  in  the  distant  capital.  Not  so  their  fair  Saxon 
successors,  who  rarely,  especially  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  ventured  to  appear  in  Watling  Street  of  a  holiday 
afternoon  imless  closely  veiled.  At  home  they  wore  bands  of 
embroidery,  or  gold  and  silver  coronets  set  with  uncut  gems, 
below  which  their  hair  hung  in  broad  plaits,  eked  out  with 
quantities  of  silk  or  false  hair.  The  wealthier  ladies'  garments 
were  often  made  of  Chinese  silk,  imported  at  great  cost,  and 
exquisitely  embroidered  in  gold  and  many-coloured  silks. 
Even  the  Queens  and  Princesses  of  the  Heptarchy  wielded  the 
distaff  and  spun  their  own  household  linen,  and  the  women  of 
the  people  generally  wove  the  rough  homespuns  worn  by  their 
men-folk. 

Within  a  hundred  years  of  the  coming  of  Augustine  the 
introduction  of  monasticism  had  placed  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
soil  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.  These,  aided  by  their  Saxon 
serfs,  redeemed  the  land,  soon  surrounding  their  abbeys  and 
priories  with  well-tilled  farms,  rich  pastures,  orchards,  and 
gardens.  The  Saxon  monks  may  have  enjoyed  good  living, 
but  in  justice  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  they  worked  hard 
for  it  Their  monasteries  and  churches,  rude  imitations  of 
Romanesque  models,  were  not  only  houses  of  prayer,  but  also 
homes  of  industry.;  within  their  peaceful  walls  learning  was 
cherished,  and  art  steadily  pursued.  In  their  narrow  cells 
books  were  written  and  pictures  painted.  The  monks  cultivated 
music,  played  upon  the  organ,  and  introduced  a  primitive  sort 
of  plain  chant  into  the  Liturgy.  The  lay-brothers,  under  their 
direction,  became  glass-blowers,  porcelain  makers,  bell-casters, 
iron-founders,  architects.  In  course  of  time  their  industrious 
example  spread  to  the  people,  and  thus,  under  our  latest  Saxon 
kings,  London  and  other  great  cities  became  self-supporting 
spinning  their  own  linen  and  weaving  their  own  cloth. 

The  Cottonian   Library  possesses  the  MS.  of  an  Anglo- 
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Saxon  calendar  composed  some  seventy  years  before  the  advent 
of  the  Normans.  Esudx  month  is  represented  by  a  fairly  drawn 
and  brightly  coloured  rural  scene  in  which  the  agriculture  of 
that  remote  period  is  excellently  portrayed.  Every  little  picture 
is  a  study  of  the  methods  of  tenth-century  England  for  pre- 
paring and  reaping  the  harvest ;  the  plough  identical  with  that 
used  in  Norfolk  in  the  writer's  youth,  save  that  it  is  drawn  by 
cattle  instead  of  horses.  The  carts,  the  hatchets,  the  waggons, 
the  flails,  figured  in  these  venerable  illuminations,  show  us  how 
little  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  altered  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Other  Saxon  manuscripts  throw  light  on  the  domestic 
manners  and  customs  of  Londoners  who  saw  Harold,  the 
last  of  the  English  kings,  and  watched  the  Conqueror  pass  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  their  city.  From  these  ancient 
records  we  gather  that  on  fine  afternoons  the  fields  outside  the 
gates  were  full  of  men  and  lads,  who  played  bowls,  wrestled, 
and  indulged  in  various  athletic  sports,  some  of  which  aie  still 
popular ;  and  that  amongst  the  crowd  that  watched  their  prowess 
the  tide  of  wagering  rose  and  fell  even  as  it  does  now  round  the 
football  or  cricket  field.  Within  doors,  of  a  frinter's  evening, 
our  Saxon  forebears  played  chess  and  backgammon,  and  their 
womenfolk  touched  the  lyre  or  sang  interminable  ballads  to  an 
accompaniment  struck  upon  the  zither. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Saxon  period  was  a  clumsy 
adaptation  of  the  Roman.  So  much  of  the  ruined  stonework,  and 
probably  of  the  tessellated  pavements,  of  the  deserted  Roman 
dwellings  as  suited  the  new-comers'  purpose  was  retained,  but 
what  they  built  themselves  was  in  their  own  peculiar  heavy 
Teutonic  style,  deeply  tinged  by  Byzantine  influence.  They 
realised  the  convenience  of  wood  for  constructive  purposes, 
and  built  their  houses  principally  of  oak,  ash,  maple,  and  other 
timber,  easDy  procured  from  the  neighbouring  forests.  Their 
architecture  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  the  massive  stunted 
columns  and  pilasters,  the  heavy  mysterious-looking  archways, 
the  ponderous  rafters,  and  the  general  scheme  of  polychrome 
decoration  certainly  produced  an  impressive  and  picturesque 
effect,  suited  to  the  somewhat  sombre  character  of  the 
architecture. 
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It  is  Strange  that  the  race  from  which  we  derive  the 
greater  part  of  our  language,  and  from  which  many  a 
yeoman  and  labourer,  especially  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
counties,  descends  in  direct  hne,  should,  in  the  matter  of 
architecture,  have  left  us  so  much  less  than  did  the  Romans. 
We  have  indeed  some  notable  remains  of  Saxon  ecclesiast- 
ical architecture, — ^the  interesting  churches  of  Sumpting  (Sussex), 
Monk's  Wearmouth,  Repton  (Derbyshire),  Ripon,  Hexham, 
Bannack,  and  EarFs  Barton  in  Northamptonshire, — ^but  in 
the  metropolis  itself  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  lengthy  Saxon 
domination  remains.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Saxon  churches  and  houses,  being  built  of  wood,  were  easily 
consumed  by  fire,^  and  when  the  Normans  established  them- 
selves in  London,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
they  forthwith  set  to  work  to  embellish  it  after  their  own 
peculiar  style  and  fashion. 

The  Saxons  divided  the  city  into  "wards,"  which  exist  even 
to  this  day.  Probably  these  only  carried  on  the  Roman  system 
of  forming  secular  parishes  side  by  side  with  the  ecclesiastical. 
Every  Roman  city  was  divided  into  regions  known  in  mediaeval 
times  as  "Rionl**  The  Saxon  "wards"  were  ruled  by  an 
Alderman  and  Council,  whose  duties  were  far  more  arduous  than 
those  of  their  modem  successors.  The  Alderman  and  his 
Council  had  to  look  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  his  Ward,  no  sinecure  in  those  troubled  times.  "  The 
ward  mote"  is  so  called,  according  to  an  ancient  authority, 
"  because  it  is  the  meeting-place  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  ward 
in  the  presence  of  its  head,  the  alderman,  for  the  correcting  of 
faults,  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
well-being  of  each  ward."  The  creation  of  wards  "without" 
must  have  taken  place  at  a  later  date,  and  marked  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  population  and  its  overflow  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  walls.    We  still  speak  of  the  Ward  of  Bishopsgate  Within 

^This  was  especially  the  case  after  the  terrible  conflagration  of  1x36, 
which  was  known  for  generations  afterwards  as  the  "  Great  Fire."  It  com- 
menced close  to  London  Stone,  spread  eastward  along  Watling.  Street  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  Strand  as  £ur  as  St.  Qement's  Church. 
In  a  few  days  it  destroyed  all  that  was  left  of  Roman  and  Saxon  London,  and 
deaied  a  vast  space  for  Norman  enterprise.    (See  page  63. ) 

I.— 4 
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and  Bishopsgate  Without  The  "bars" — ^probably  posts  or 
staples — seem  to  have  marked  the  limits  between  the  suburbs 
and  the  outlying  country.  We  still  have  Holbom  Bars  and 
Temple  Bar.  FitzStephen  calls  the  land  beyond  the  bars 
"suburbs,"  and  later  "franchises"  and  "liberties."  Soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  highly  cultivated  country 
round  London  reverted  to  its  original  marshy  condition.  Nine 
people  out  of  ten,  if  now  asked  why  Moorgate  is  so  called,  will 
answer  that  a  Moor's  head  adorned  the  gate  that  once  stood 
here.  The  name  owes  its  existence,  in  reality,  to  the  fact  that 
the  said  gate  led  to  a  moor  or  fen,  which  froze  so  hard  in  wintry 
weather  that  FitzStephen  tells  us  people  used  to  go  there,  in  his 
time,  to  skate.  Bone  skates  have  been  unearthed  on  this  site 
in  considerable  numbers.  A  very  good  specimen  was  turned  up, 
not  many  months  ago,  by  a  workman,  who  showed  it  with 
considerable  pride  to  the  writer.  It  was  nearly  perfect,  and  very 
similar  in  shape  to  the  steel  skates  now  in  general  use. 

The  London  of  Alfred  the  Great  was  a  re-settlement,  for  the 
city  had  been  literally  uprooted  by  the  Danes  in  829-841.  The 
ever  popular  King,  whose  life,  we  may  remark,  is  somewhat 
shrouded  in  legend,  eventually  drove  the  Danes  into  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  and  entered  London  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  in  886.  He  is  reputed  to  have  repaired  the  dty  and 
its  walls,  and  to  have  restored  its  position  as  a  metropolis.  But 
London  was  long  fain  to  yield  the  palm  of  supremacy  to 
Winchester,  the  East  Saxon  capital  It  appears  highly  probable 
that,  at  the  time  Alfred  made  terms  with  Gunthrum,  some  sort  of 
arrangement  was  formulated  whereby  the  Danes,  who  had  long 
been  in  active  business  relations  vrith  the  English,  were  permitted 
to  settle,  not  in  London  itself,  but  in  the  straggling  suburb 
which  stretched  in  those  days  from  Temple  Bar  to  Charing 
Cross,  and  is  even  now  yclept  the  Strand.  Here  the  Danish 
colony  certainly  had  its  diurch,  still  called  St.  Clement  Danes. 
This  western  suburb  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  the  roadway  may 
even  be  of  Roman  origin.  The  Heimskringla  Saga  gives  us  a 
few  interesting  details  of  the  early  Danish  settlement  in  London. 
From  it  we  gather  that  a  fair  was  held  in  the  city  twice  a  year, 
at  Midsummer  and  in  Midwinter.  We  hear  of  a  long  string  of 
yule  waggons  passing  into  the  town  to  market,  probably  down  the 
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Strand, — "they  were  all  tented  over," — but  there  was  treachery 
within  them,  for  the  tenting  conceal^  armed  Englishmen,  who, 
at  a  signal  from  Ulfkel  SnilUng  and  King  iEthelred's  son,  sprang 
suddenly  on  the  unwary  Danes  and  slew  them  to  a  man.     From 
the  same  Saga  we  learn  that  **  Canute  Thorkel  and  Eric  sailed 
from  Denmark  for  England  with  a  fleet  of  eight  hundred  ships." 
Mr.  Lethaby  is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  Danish 
settlement  in  the  Strand  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great.    A 
different  explanation  of  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Danes 
in  this  neighbourhood  was  given,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  to  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  by  Fleetwood.    He  asserts  that  the  few  Danes 
who  remained  in  London  after  its  conquest  by  William  of  Normandy 
were  granted  the  right  to  live  with  their  families  in  certain  streets 
adjacent  to  the  church  of  St  Clement's,  and  that  this  church 
received  its  special  name  because  it  was  so  much  frequented  by 
them.    The  foreign  colonies  in  London  have  always  grouped 
themselves  in  separate  quarters  round  their  own  special  place  of 
worship.    The  writer  remembers   the  building  of  the  Italian 
Churdi  of  St.  Peter's,  Saffron  Hill,  round  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  some  twenty  thousand  Italians  have  taken  up 
their  abode.    Another  and  a  wealthier  Italian  colony  has  quite 
recently  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Italian  Priory  of  St. 
Mary,  Fulham  Road.    The    French  congregate  round  N6tre 
Dame  de  France,  near  Leicester  Square;  and  the  wealthier 
Greeks  live  under   the  shadow  of   the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Bayswater.    It  is  evident  that  after  the  troubles  between  English 
and  Danes  had  come  to  an  end,  a  Danish  colony  with  a  church 
of  its  own  dwelt  in  the  Strand.    So  completely  did  the  colony 
appropriate  St  Clement's — which  it  certainly  did  not  build — ^that 
after  the  body  of  Harold  ii.  had  been  turned  out  of  its  resting- 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  flung  into  the  Hiames,  the 
Danes  recovered  it  and  brought  it  here  for  burial.    For  yet 
another  reason  the  Danes  may  have  favoured  the  Strand — it  was 
the  high-road  to  Westminster  Palace,  which  Canute  had  made 
his  &vourite  residence.    He  was  the  first  of  our  kings  who  lived 
in  this  Palace,  whidi  was  of  Saxon  foundation,  and  had  been 
built  some  years  before  he  arrived    Here  he  spent  the  last  days 
of  his  bloodstained  life  in  holy  peace  and  meditation. 

The  Danes  have  left  but  Utde  record  of  their  existence  in 
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London  beyond  a  runic  stone  discovered  many  years  since  when 
the  foundations  for  Mr.  Cook's  warehouse  in  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard were  laid.  It  bears  the  inscription, "  Kina  caused  this  stone 
to  be  laid  over  Tuki."  Kina  was  a  great  Danish  warrior,  and 
Tuki  his  brother-in-arms.  The  legend  evidently  recalls  the  fact 
that  Kina  gave  Tuki  Christian  burial  in  the  cemetery  attached  to 
the  Cathedral. 

The  legend  of  the  great  Abbey's  foundation  is  as  poetical 
as  any.  It  stands  where  both  Roman  and  Briton  had  erected 
shrines  to  their  gods,  on  what  was  known  as  Thorney  Island. 
Here,  so  tradition  says,  stood  a  temple  to  Apollo — a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  Roman  population  of  Londinium,  who  on 
certain  festivals  brought  their  offerings  to  the  Sun-god's  shrine. 
Then  King  Sebert  of  the  East  Saxons,  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, founded  a  church  here  dedicated  to  St  Peter.  Sebert  had 
been  to  Rome  and  had  seen  the  Pope,  and  was,  moreover,  about 
to  have  his  church  consecrated  by  Bishop  Millitus — when  lo !  a 
poor  Saxon  fisherman,  who  one  evening  was  fishing  by  the  river's 
bank,  saw  an  old  man  in  a  boat,  who  bade  him  cast  aside  his 
nets  and  follow  him.  This  he  did,  and  presently  beheld  a 
wondrous  vision,  for  the  stranger  proved  to  be  none  other  than 
Holy  Peter  himself,  who,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  angels, 
proceeded  to  consecrate  the  church.  Old  writers  tell  the  story 
in  these  terms — 

"  *  Know,  O  Edric,'  said  the  stranger,  while  the  fisherman's 
heart  glowed  within  him,  'know  that  I  am  Peter.  I  have 
hallowed  the  church  myself.  To-morrow  I  charge  thee  that  thou 
tell  these  things  to  the  Bishop,  who  will  find  a  sign  and  token 
in  the  church  of  my  hallowing.  And  for  another  token,  put 
forth  again  upon  the  river,  cast  thy  nets,  and  thou  shalt  receive 
so  great  a  draught  of  fishes  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt  left  in 
thy  mind.    But  give  one-tenth  to  this  my  holy  church.'" 

The  ashes  of  Sebert,  his  consort  Queen  Ethelgoda,  and  his 
sister  Ricula,  rest  in  peace  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey.  Sebert's 
tomb  is  about  the  oldest  in  the  church,  and  is  still  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  most  venerated  of  the  many  treasures  Time  and  the 
spoliator  have  spared  us  in 

"a  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lie  the  mighty  bones  of  andent 
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Even  in  these  hurried  days  of  ouiSi  the  thoughtful  pedestrian 
who  halts  on  the  great  brieve,  just  when  the  opal  tints  of  the 
summer  afterglow  bring  the  spires  and  towers  of  Westminster 
into  tenderest  relief,  may  well  let  his  fancy  wander  back  to  the 
enchanted  realms  of  our  great  national  legend — that  wondrous 
cyde  which  still  awaits  some  Wagner,  who,  as  the  great  Laureate 
wove  its  glistening  threads  into  glowing  pictures  of  romance  and 
chivalry,  shall  set  the  noble  themes  to  chords  of  und3ang  melody.^ 
Down  the  broad  Thames,  on  such  an  evening,  a  rude  barge 
steals  slowly  through  the  mist — on  it  a  dead  maid,  white  as 
alabaster,  an  open  letter  in  her  cold  hand.  Beside  the 
rudder  crouches  a  deaf  servitor,  grown  white-headed  in 
long  years  of  faithful  obedience.  Surely  this  is  Elaine! 
"Elaine  the  loveable,  Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lily  maid  of 
Astolat" 

We  see  the  barge  hover  and  stop  short,  and  lo!  from  an 
upper  casement,  a  face  most  proud,  most  beautiful,  looks  out  on 
the  mysterious  boat  and  its  strange  freight  One  swift,  jealous 
glance  the  haughty  beauty  turns  on  Laimcelot's  pallid  counten- 
ance— and  Guinevere,  the  guilty  Queen,  snatching  the  jewels 
from  her  white  neck  and  glowing  hair,  casts  all  the  glittering 
gems  down  on  the  breast  of  the  great  stream  "from  whose 
smitten  surface  flashed,  as  it  were,  diamonds  to  meet  them," — 
with  the  fierce  cry — 

'*So,  pray  you,  add  my  diamonds  to  her  pearls  I  Deck  her 
with  them !    Tell  her  she  shines  me  down  1 " 

From  yon  enchanted  palace  with  its  lacelike  outline — nay, 
not  this  one,  but  another,  long  past  away,  leaving  but  this  fair 
illusion  behind — ^the  angry  Guinevere,  her  first  rage  spent,  sped 
on  her  flight  to  Glastonbury  Abbey,  there  to  weep  and  mourn,  to 
receive  Christ-like  pardon  from  her  injured  lord,  and  in  due  time 
to  die,  repentant  of  her  sin.' 

^  The  stoiy  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere  already  awaits  the  composer,  for  Mr. 
F.  Coutts  has  draooatised  it  for  lyrical  purposes  to  absolute  perfection. 

'  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader,  who  knows  the  Arthurian  legends 
only  from  Lord  Tennyson's  delightful  Idylls^  that  the  semi-historical  records 
of  them  place  the  majority  of  the  episodes  connected  with  Guinevere  and 
Lanncelot  at  Westminster.  The  author,  however,  is  quite  aware  that  the 
above  paiagraphs  concerning  Elaine  are  purely  fiemcifiil.  They  have  often, 
however,  lecurred  to  him  on  bdiolding,  towards  eveniDg,  the  findnatingview 
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Turn  we  now  towards  Paul's.  Hard  by  the  older 
Cathedral  there  stood  in  Saxon  times  the  Stone  (it  may  have 
been  London  Stone,  the  Palladium  of  our  city),  whereon  King 
Arthur  forged  his  magic  sword.  From  those  quays  beyond 
Tower  Bridge  Launcelot  went  forth  to  seek  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  British  Princess,  Ursula,  and  her  eleven  thousand  maidens 
embarked  on  her  fatal  voyage  to  Germany,  from  one  of  these 
ancient  wharves.  The  modem  mind,  ever  sceptical,  has  often 
wondered  whence  the  royal  martyr  and  her  companions  obtained 
a  sufficient  fleet  to  convey  them  all  to  far-away  Cologne,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  perchance  Ursula's  host  consisted 
of  but  one  solitary  damsel — named  Undecimilia.  But  if  so, 
how  shall  we  account  for  all  the  skulls  which  are  still  revered 
in  Ursula's  church  at  Cologne? 

Arthur  and  Launcelot,  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
Guinevere,  Elaine,  Moigan  le  Fay,  Merlin  and  Vivian,  Sir 
Galahad,  and  Enid  the  Fair,  all  the  loved  figures  of  our  great 
legend  may  never  have  lived  at  all,  save  in  the  vivid  fiemcy  of  the 
ancient  ballad-mongers,  whose  scattered  verses  were  first  gathered 
into  coherent  form  by  that  man  of  genius,  Walter  de  Map.  But 
none  the  less  do  they  remain  the  most  precious  figures  in  the 
earlier  annals  of  our  race — ^the  type  and  enshrinement  of  English 
ideals  and  English  aspiration,  of  English  chivalry  and  English 
faith.  The  Arthurian  Legend  can  never  now  be  driven  back  into 
the  realm  of  mere  fancy.  It  is  and  will  remain  for  ever  an 
integral  and  cherished  portion  of  the  nation's  history. 

of  Westminster  and  Lambeth  from  Westminster  BHdge.  Walter  de  Map 
distinctly  tells  us  that  Launcelot  swam  across  the  Thames,  and  that  Guinevere 
went  a-maying  from  the  ancient  palace  of  our  kings  at  Westminster. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  NORMANS 

THE  defeat  of  the  Saxons  at  Hastings  in  1066,  and  the 
Nonnan  Conquest  of  England,  brought  about  a  complete 
change,  not  only  in  the  government  but  in  the  social  conditions 
of  the  country.  It  inaugurated  an  age  of  imwonted  activity  and 
brilliancy  which  infused  new  life  and  energy  into  a  State  that 
had  become  exceedingly  debased  imder  the  lethargic  sway  of  the 
later  Saxon  kings.  A  new  aristocracy  was  created.  New  laws 
were  promulgated.  Even  a  new  language  was  introduced,  which 
if  it  did  not  exactly  supersede  the  old  one,  so  permeated  and 
changed  it  as  to  leave  it  almost  unrecognisable. 

The  news  of  the  collapse  at  Hastings  was  received  with  con- 
sternation in  London.  The  two  great  Earls,  Morcar  and  Edwin, 
counselled  the  citizens  to  crown  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Confessor,  ''the  noble  child,"  as  the  Saxon 
chroniclers  called  him,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of 
his  mind  But  when  the  young  Prince's  real  nature  became 
manifest,  they  abandoned  the  puny  sovereign  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  subjects,  and  for  their  own  safety  retreated  to  the 
NortL  Edgar,  advised  by  Cospatrick,  a  powerful  Northumbrian 
noble,  fled  with  his  mother,  Agatha,  and  his  sisters,  Margaret 
and  Christina,  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  King  Malcolm,  who  eventually  married  the  Princess  Margaret^ 
The  daughter  of  this  union  became,  in  due  time,  as  the  wife  of 
Henry  i.,  our  second  Norman  Queen  -  Consort  William  of 
Normandy  waited  patiendy  for  some  days  on  the  scene  of  his 
decisive  victory,  expecting  a  deputation  of  Londoners  to  beg 

^  The  spiritless  Edgu  Atheling  eventually  returned  to  England,  lived  on 
the  bounty  of  Rufus,  and  died  at  the  British  Court  in  1 1 10. 
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him,  in  the  humblest  terms,  to  spare  their  city;  but  no  one 
came,  and  hearing  that  the  vessels  despatched  to  him  with 
reinforcements,  by  his  wife,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Saxons  and  driven  from  the  coast  at  Romsey, 
he  determined  on  immediate  action  and  advanced  upon  London 
with  the  flower  of  his  army.  The  clergy,  headed  by  Sigard 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Aldred  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  advised  the  Londoners  to  accept  the  inevitable 
and  submit.  For  this  unpatriotic  action,  after  the  loss  of  only 
one  battle,  they  have  been  severely  censured.  But  the  Saxons 
were  so  hopelessly  disorganised  and  disunited  that  submission 
was  in  reality  their  only  course.  Clearly  this  was  their  own  con- 
viction, for,  after  the  Conqueror  had  reduced  Southwark  to 
ashes,  they  oflered  no  further  resistance  to  his  progress.  The 
Archbishops,  with  Bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  met  the 
victor  at  Berkhampstead,  and  formally  submitted  to  him,  and 
immediately  afterwards  William  entered  London  in  great  state, 
attended  by  a  brilliant  escort.  The  Aldermen  and  Magistrates 
received  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  they  handed  him  the 
keys  with  the  customary  humiliating  ceremonies.  The  Saxons 
probably  counted  on  the  influence  of  Matilda,  the  Conqueror's 
consort,  on  their  behalf.  She  was  lineally  descended  from 
Alfred  the  Great ;  and  although  her  new  li^es  called  her  '^  the 
foreign  woman,"  they  remembered  that  her  great-great-grand- 
mother, Elstrich,  wife  of  Baldwin  ii.  of  Flanders,  was  daughter  of 
their  wisest  king.  But  Matilda,  in  spite  of  much  pressure,  never 
came  to  London.  She  was  crowned  queen  by  Archbishop  Aldred, 
at  Winchester,  in  solitary  splendour  and  with  great  pomp,  but  to 
the  disgust  and  anger  of  the  native  population,  such  a  ceremony 
being  in  opposition  to  their  traditions.  The  quaint  office  of 
"  Champion  "  was  first  introduced  on  this  occasion,  and  was  only 
abolished  at  the  recent  coronation  of  King  Edward  vii.  Matilda, 
however,  was  not  ''championed"  by  a  member  of  the  Dymoke 
family,  who  became  hereditary  ''Champions"  at  a  later  date, 
but  by  a  Marmion.  Matilda  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  tender  and  forgiving  as  is  generally  supposed  In  proof 
of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  incident,  much  discussed, 
no  doubt,  in  London  at  the  time.  In  her  youth  she  had 
been  rejected,  nay  jilted,  by  Britheric  Meah,   Lord    of  the 
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Honour  of  Gloucestershire,  who  had  been  the  Saxon  Envoy  at 
her  Other's  Court  Fourteen  years  later,  when  she  was  Queen  of 
England,  Matilda  incited  her  all-powerful  husband  to  arrest  the 
man  who  had  spumed  her,  and  cast  him  into  prison  at  Winchester, 
where  he  died  as  men  supposed  by  poison.  The  Conqueror 
next  confiscated  Britheric's  lands  in  Gloucestershire,  and  settled 
them  on  the  lady  he  had  so  imprudently  offended  The  transfer  of 
the  property  is  mentioned  in  the  second  volume  of  Doomsday 
Book  in  the  following  laconic  phrase:  "Infiras  scripta  terras 
tenuit  Bethric  et  post  Mathilda  " — a  brief  confirmation  of  a  story 
of  unrequited  love  and  feminine  vengeance  that  would  furnish 
an  excellent  plot  for  a  drama  or  an  opera.  The  coronation 
at  Winchester  although  unpopular  was  a  brilliant  success, 
and  Matilda  and  her  children  immediately  afterwards  withdrew 
to  Normandy,  where  she  was  made  R^ent,  and  whence  she  never 
returned.  William  granted  the  citizens  of  London  two  charters 
of  a  fairly  liberal  kind,  the  originals  of  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Guildhall  With  greater  tact  than  one  would  have 
ascribed  to  the  arrogant  warrior,  he  caused  these  documents  to 
be  indited  in  choice  Saxon ;  they  did  not  exceed  twenty  lines 
apiece.  The  seals  are  of  white  wax  instead  of  the  official  green. 
On  one  side  of  the  impression  the  Conqueror  is  represented  with 
extremely  thin  legs  and  pointed  feet,  seated  on  a  very  elaborate 
throne;  on  the  other  he  appears  astride  an  extraordinary 
quadruped  of  the  rocking-horse  description,  evidently  intended 
to  represent  the  royal  charger. 

William's  coronation  did  not  take  place  for  some  time,  and 
although  he  was  received  with  deference,  if  not  with  enthusiasm, 
on  his  road  from  London  to  Westminster,  the  ceremony  itself  was 
a  dismal  failure  when  compared  with  the  crowning  of  his  queen. 

AU  had  gone  well  till  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  asked 
the  assembled  nobles  whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to 
accept  William  as  their  king.  The  noise  of  the  affirmative 
answer  was  so  formidable  as  to  startle  the  soldiers  stationed 
without  the  building  into  the  belief  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  upon  the  life  of  their  Duke,  who  was  also  their  hero; 
and,  without  stopping  to  verify  their  fears,  they  set  fire  to  the 
neighbouring  houses  and  massacred  their  innocent  inhabitants. 
As  soon  as  William  was  informed  of  what  was  happening  he  left  the 
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church,  crown  on  head,  before  the  ceremonies  were  completed,  and 
rushing  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  energetically  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  carnage.  This  untoward  incident  somewhat 
damped  the  rejoicings,  and  the  subsequent  banquet  in  West- 
minster Hall  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  tame  festivity. 
To  do  him  justice,  the  Conqueror  was  much  grieved  by  this 
unfortunate  event,  and,  as  a  contemporary  Fiench  Chronicle 
tells  us,  personally  visited  the  sufferers  and  did  his  best  by  acts 
as  well  as  words  to  express  his  regtet  for  a  disaster  for  which 
he  was  certainly  not  responsible.  He  was  invariably  a&ble 
and  condescending  to  such  of  his  new  subjects  as  business, 
or  the  desire  to  pay  their  court,  attracted  to  his  presence,  and 
in  order  to  show  the  natives  how  desirous  he  was  of  bringing 
about  a  friendly  feeling  between  them  and  his  own  people,  he 
is  said  to  have  arranged  no  less  than  two  hundred  marriages 
between  Normans  of  high  and  low  d^ree  and  Saxon  maidens. 
Yet  he  devastated  Hampshire  to  form  a  royal  chase,  and  brought 
its  distracted  inhabitants  to  ruin  and  death.  The  story  of  die 
Saxons  under  the  Normans  is  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  Britons 
after  the  Roman  evacuation — the  majority  of  the  natives  were 
reduced  to  serfdom.  Good  old  William  of  Malmesbury  does 
not  give  us  a  very  attractive  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  ''They 
were  close  shaven,''  he  tells  us,  ''excepting  their  mustachios, 
which  they  wore  formidably  long  and  turned  up  at  the  ends." 
He  was  scandalised  "  by  the  shortness  of  their  jackets  and  the 
tight  fit  of  their  nether  garments.  They  were  addicted  to  over- 
eating and  over-drinking,  and  their  clergy  indulged  in  frivolous 
literature."  The  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  "being  a  race 
inured  to  war,  were  proudly  apparelled,  delicate  in  their  food, 
but  not  at  all  gluttonous.  They  liked  to  live  in  large  houses, 
but  with  economy."  They  were  not,  however,  without  their 
faults,  for  "they  sought  to  rival  thdr  superiors  and  they  envied 
their  equals;  they  treated  their  inferiors  with  unnecessary 
harshness,  and  were  foolishly  fond  of  making  a  public  display 
which  often  exceeded  their  private  means." 

TheNormans  were  essentially  a  buildingpeople,  and  introduced 
into  England  a  style  of  architecture  which  still  bears  their  name. 
Though  this  peculiarly  majestic  style  was  certainly  imported 
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from  Nonnandyy  wbere  it  flourished  long  before  the  Conqueror's 
invasion,  it  was  eventually  so  improved  as  to  make  its  English 
version  nearly,  if  not  quite,  original  Edward  the  Confessor 
had  recently  rebuilt  Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  there  is  a 
fairly  good  picture  in  the  section  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry 
representing  his  funeral.  Judging  from  this  rude  needlework 
sketch,  the  church  in  which  William  %.  was  crowned  must  have 
had  a  Norman  architect  It  evidently  possessed  a  very  lengthy 
nave,  ending  in  a  transept  and  chancel  centred  by  a  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cupola  upon  which  a  workman 
is  fixing  a  weathercock  to  signify  that  the  sacred  edifice  has 
just  been  completed.  The  church  is  absolutely  Norman  in  style 
and  design. 

Architecture  was  essentially  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
Poetry,  Music,  and  Painting  had  yet  to  be  bom  again,  and  do 
not  seem  to  have  interested  the  cathedral  builders,  whose 
minds  were  concentrated  upon  the  magnificence  of  the  temples, 
which  for  over  three  hundred  years  they  busily  erected  in  every 
part  of  the  realm.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  naves  of  our 
English  cathedrals  are  longer  than  those  of  most  foreign  fiEmes. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  affected  a  double  square ;  their  temples, 
in  other  words,  were  twice  as  long  as  they  were  broad ;  in  the 
Continental  cathedrals  this  proportion  is  almost  invariably  a 
double  four;  whereas  in  England  it  is  a  double  six,  the  nave 
being,  as  a  rule,  six  times  as  long  as  the  chancel.  In  the  case 
of  old  St  Paul's,  considering  the  enormous  length  of  the  nave,  this 
proportion  must  have  been  nearly  a  double  seven  or  even  eight 

Before  the  Normans  had  been  many  years  in  England  they 
found  plenty  of  scope  for  their  energies  in  the  matter  of  building. 
The  firat  great  Norman  edifice  erected  in  London  was  the  Tower, 
founded  by  the  Conqueror  eleven  years  after  Hastings.  Who 
built  the  Tower?  is  a  question  very  often  asked,  and  nearly  as 
often  wrongly  answered — ^for  nine  people  out  of  ten  will  say 
that  it  was  Julius  Caesar.  So  firmly  implanted  in  the  popular 
mind  is  the  tradition  that  Caesar  had  a  hand  in  this  work  that 
even  Shakespeare  mentions  it  as  a  positive  &ct  Thus  in  the 
last  Act  of  Richard  IL— 

"This  way  the  king  will  come;  this  is  the  way  to 
Jofius  Caesar's  iU-erected  Tower." 
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Then  again  in  Richard  III. — Act  in.  Scene  i : — 

Gloster.  If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two 

Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower. 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place : 

Did  Julius  Casar  build  that  place,  my  lord? 
GhsUr.  He  did,  my  giacious  lord,  begin  that  place; 

Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 
Prince,  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 

Successively  from  age  to  age  he  built  it? 
Buckingham,  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  Poet  nor  Buckingham  give  us  the 
date  or  name  of  that  "record/' 

The  architect  chosen  by  William  i.  to  build  the  Tower  was 
a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  named  Gundulf, 
who  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester.  On  receiving 
the  King's  commands  he  left  his  diocese  and  came  to  London, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  with  his  friend  Mdmzx  Ahande, 
and  there  remained  until  his  death  occurred,  thirty  years  later, 
without,  however,  seeing  his  enterprise  completed.  In  1090 
the  Tower  had  not  risen  much  above  the  first  floor.  That 
year  was  memorable  for  a  terrible  cyclone  which  swept  over 
the  metropolis,  doing  appalling  damage  among  the  wooden 
churches  and  houses  of  the  Saxons,  over  six  hundred  of  which 
were  swept  away ;  but  although  the  scaffold  at  the  Tower  was 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  the  massive  foundations  of  the 
fortress  resisted  the  storm.  As  we  see  it,  so  Gundulf 
designed  it,  except  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  firmly  believing  the  Julius  Caesar  legend, 
faced  the  windows  in  Roman  style  and  introduced  other 
incongruous  decorations.  The  White  Tower  begun  by  the 
Conqueror  in  1075  was  not  completed  until  nearly  fifty  years 
later;  it  is  116  feet  from  north  to  south,  by  96  feet  from  east 
to  west;  is  three  storeys  high,  and  measures,  from  base 
to  battlements,  about  96  feet  The  walls  are  15  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  interior  is  partitioned  off  by  a  wall  7 
feet  thick  running  due  north  and  south.  Another  wall  crosses 
the  building  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  one  large  and 
two  small  rooms  on  each  floor.  The  smallest  division  on  the 
ground-floor,  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  armoury,  is  vaulted. 
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and  was  probably  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  The  northern 
extremity  of  this  apartment  contains  a  cell  lo  feet  by  8, 
literally  cut  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  without  windows,  and 
lit  only  by  a  ray  of  light  through  the  doorway.  Here,  in  almost 
total  darkness,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  his  History  of  the 
World.  Above  this  basement  is  the  splendid  chapel,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  extant  Before 
it  was  dismantled  in  1558,  when  the  massive  columns  were 
toned  by  their  polychrome  decorations,  and  the  High  Altar 
shone  with  rich  plate  and  many  lights,  backed  by  the  usual 
gorgeously  embroidered  curtains,  this  chapel  must  have  pre- 
sented a  rare  appearance  of  religious  dignity.  From  the  disused 
triforium  that  extended  across  the  aisles  and  semi-circular  east 
end,  many  a  queen,  from  Matilda  of  Scotland  to  Mary  Tudor, 
heard  Mass,  unseen  by  the  congregation  below.  The  numerous 
other  towers — the  Bloody,  the  Beauchamp,  the  Jewel,  St. 
Thomas,  the  Bell,  the  Flint,  the  Devereux,  the  Bowyer,  the 
Constable,  and  the  Broad  Arrow — date  from  Plantagenet  times 
only.  The  Salt  Tower  and  the  Great  or  White  Tower  alone  are 
of  Norman  origin.  The  palace  where  so  many  of  our  kings 
and  queens  spent  the  time  between  their  accession  and  their 
coronation,  where  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  sorrowed  and  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  of  York  triumphed,  where  Anne  Boleyn 
went  frantic  the  night  before  her  execution,  and  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  kept  her  wardrobe  of  three  thousand  gowns,  was 
burned  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
little  of  the  original  structure  then  remained.  The  Chapel  has 
now  been  cleared  of  the  Records,  more  appropriately  lodged 
and  carefully  collated  in  the  handsome  State-Paper  Office  in 
Chancery  Lane.  The  Tower  is  used  as  a  military  barracks 
and  as  a  sort  of  museum,  much  more  frequented  by  foreigners 
and  country  cousins  than  by  Londoners.  None  the  less  it  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  places  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  as 
unique  as  the  Vatican,  its  sole  rival  in  sustained  historic  interest. 
It  is  an  epitome  in  stone  of  our  national  history  from  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  close  of  the  second  decade 
of  the  m'neteenth,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  prison  for  political 
offenders.  As  a  curious  link  with  the  past,  the  writer,  not  yet 
an  old  man,  may  state  that  John  Thelwall,  his  uncle  by  marriage^ 
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was  impriaoned  in  the  Tower  in  1795,  with  Home  Tooke  and 
Hardy. 

According  to  Matthew  Paris,  William  Rufus  was  quite  as 
great  if  not  a  greater  builder  than  his  fother.  He  finished  the  work 
William  had  begun  at  the  Tower,  and  built  the  old  Westminster 
Hall, — not  the  present  noble  structure,  which  was  erected  in 
the  fourteenth  century,— 4Lnd  he  moreover  completed,  or  con- 
tinued if  he  did  not  actually  build,  an  extraordinary  number 
of  castles  commenced  by  William  i.  in  all  parts  of  England. 
But  Rufus,  one  of  the  most  unpopular  and  vicious  of  our 
sovereigns,  made  his  subjects  pay  heavily  for  his  architectural 
enterprises,  which  included  many  structural  alterations  in  the 
ancient  Palace  of  our  Saxon  kings  at  Westminster.  Every 
child  knows  the  story  of  how  William  Rufus  was  killed  in  the 
White  Forest  by  Walter  Tyrrell,  and  how  the  news  of  the  mishap 
reached  his  brother  Henry  at  Winchester.  The  Prince,  wasting 
no  time  in  useless  lamentation,  scurried  up  to  London  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  claim  the  throne.  Rufus  was  killed  on  Thursday, 
and  August  11 00,  and  buried  on  Friday  (the  next  day),  in  the 
afternoon.  Henry  reached  London  town  on  Saturday,  and  was 
crowned  before  noon  on  the  Sunday.  He  signed  his  first 
Charter  a  few  days  after  his  coronation,  and  dated  it  from 
Westminster — a  proof  that  he  was  then  residing  in  that  palace. 
After  his  marriage  to  Matilda  of  Scotland  he  brought  his  bride 
to  Westminster,  which  became  her  favourite  residence.  The 
Atheling's  niece  was  one  of  our  most  excellent  queens.  Her 
presence  was  much  needed  in  the  capital,  were  it  only  to  set  an 
example  of  restraint  and  conduct  to  the  women  of  quality  of 
those  days,  whose  morals  and  general  behaviour  had  grown  very 
lax  during  the  bachelor  King's  reign.  Queen  Matilda  of  Scot- 
land's bedroom,  according  to  tradition,  was  none  other  than  the 
famous  Painted  Chamber,  an  apartment  80  feet  in  length,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with  interesting  and  very  early 
frescoes  represendng  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Maccabees  and 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  died  in  this  room.  In  October 
1834  this  interesting  relic  of  Saxon  times  was  unfortunately 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  artist,  Stothard,  had  made  some 
exeettent  sketches  of  the  old  firescoes,  which,  by  the  way,  were 
hidden  for  ages  mder  some  tapestiy  representing  scenes  from 
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the  story  of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  and  removed  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  were  engraved  for  that  valuable 
publication,  the  Vetusta  Mcmumenta.  Close  to  this  chamber 
were  two  noble  Saxon  arches,  the  zig-zag  ornamentation  of  which 
was  very  clear  cut,  but  these  too  perished  in  the  fire. 

In  1 1 36,  a  terrible  conflagration  broke  out  quite  suddenly  a 
little  beyond  London  Stone,  and  raged  for  days  with  intense  fury, 
making  short  work  of  the  wooden  Saxon  churches  and  houses ; 
the  wind  being  high,  the  flames  swept  all  before  them  till  they 
reached  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  new  nave  of  which  was  by  this 
time  on  the  way  to  completion.  They  made  irreparable  havoc 
in  the  great  church,  burnt  the  scaffold  and  calcined  the  columns ; 
but  after  consuming  St  Erkenwald's  shrine  they  suddenly  st(q>ped 
their  wild  career,  a  circumstance  which  was  then  considered 
somewhat  of  a  miracle.  The  Sainf  s  relics  were  spared,  thanks, 
so  it  is  said,  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  Norman  soldier  who, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  bore  them  into  safety.  This  fire,  known 
for  many  generations  as  tie  "great  fire,"  gave  the  Normans  a  fine 
opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  city  in  their  own  style,  and  in  so 
doing  they  displayed  extraordinary  energy.  In  less  than  fifty 
years  nearly  all  the  Saxon  churches  were  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
several  magnificent  new  ones  erected  Very  few  of  these 
churches  had,  as  we  have  already  said,  been  built  of  stone.  The 
wooden  ones  probably  resembled  in  their  general  outlines  Roman 
Basilicas,  but  the  majority  doubtless  recalled  those  curious  old 
wooden  churches  at  Ume  and  Hitterdal  in  Norway,  whose 
quaint-shaped  steeples  and  archaic  decorations  of  dragons  and 
monsters  devouring  each  other  bear  a  striking  and  quite 
unexpected  resemblance  to  Chinese  pagodas.  The  noblest 
Norman  achievement  in  London,  and  probably  in  the  whole  of 
England,  was  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  commenced 
immediately  after  the  fire.  Paul's  Walk,  as  this  stupendous  nave 
was  called  in  Tudor  times,  was  the  longest  of  any  church  in 
England,  and  was  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  work  of  building  was  a  slow  process,  for  it  was 
not  completed  under  a  hundred  years.  Another  fine  church 
erected  at  this  period  was  St  Martin Vle-Grand,  on  die  site  of 
which  the  General  Post  Office  now  stands.  It  was  founded  by 
Withu,  King  of  Kent,  in  750.    The  church  itself,  however,  was 
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really  begun  in  1056,  and  built  in  the  sturdy  early  Norman  style, 
with  a  central  tower  which,  it  seems,  never  had  a  steeple.  The 
Conqueror  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  Collegiate  Church, 
bestovring  upon  it  all  the  moorland  without  Crippl^ate,  and 
confirming  its  privileges  of  sanctuary.  Its  great  bell  tolled  the 
Curfew  Hour,  when  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  and  all 
wine  and  ale  taverns  had  to  put  up  their  shutters  and  turn  out 
their  roystering  guests.  The  city  gates  were  locked  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell,  and  the  wickets,  which  admitted  foot- 
passengers,  at  the  last.  The  unwary,  who  loitered  along  the 
roads  and  lanes  and  failed  to  reach  the  city  until  after  Curfew 
had  tolled,  were  doomed  to  pass  the  night  outside  the  walls, 
where,  however,  there  was  plenty  of  accommodation  for  those 
who  could  pay,  large  hostehies  having  been  built  without  the 
gates  for  the  convenience  of  belated  travellers.  Curfew  tolling 
from  St.  Martin's  set  all  the  other  bells  in  motion,  and  the 
general  dashing  and  ding-donging  was  quite  sufficient,  no  doubt, 
to  render  it  impossible  for  anyone  with  sound  ears  to  find  an 
excuse  for  disobeying  orders.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  Curfew  had  tolled,  all  lights  and  fires  were  immediately 
put  out,  for  it  seems  from  the  evidence  of  andent  manuscripts 
and  records  that  the  Normans,  like  their  descendants  in  France, 
were  much  addicted  to  late  hours.  Be  this  as  it  may,  none  but 
a  very  great  personage,  a  prince,  a  baron,  or  a  prelate,  might 
venture  forth  after  Curfew  with  an  escort  of  armed  men,  or  of 
servants  bearing  torches  or  lanterns.  Any  person  caught 
infringing  these  laws  was  sent  to  the  Tun  prison  in  Comhill« 
"  which  for  such  misdeeds  is  assigned."  Later,  the  Curfew  was 
transferred  from  St  Martin's  Church  to  St.  Mary's-le-Bow,  and 
the  disobedient  were  put  into  durance  vile  at  Newgate.  The 
right  of  sanctuary  at  St  Martin's  could  not  be  violated  even  by 
the  Soverdgn.  More  than  one  criminal  on  his  way  from  Newgate 
to  execution  at  Tower  Hill  managed  to  evade  the  guards  and, 
making  a  dash  for  the  Priory,  daimed  sanctuary.  There  he  was 
safe,  although,  to  be  sure,  the  Prior  might  starve  him  out  if  he 
chose.  Su:  Thomas  More  tells  us  in  his  Life  of  Richard  IIL  that 
Miles  Forest,  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  two  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  "rotted  away  in  St  Martin's,  whither  he  had  taken 
refuge."    And  now  the  busiest  Post  Office  in  the  world  occupies 
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the  site  of  the  Cuifew  tower  and  of  this  erstwhile  inviolable 
sanctuary!    Sic  transit!  .  .  . 

NOTB. — As  the  Saxons  e&ced  the  tnces  of  Roman  ciTiHsatioxi  in  London 
and  throughout  the  countiy ,  so  the  Normans  speedily  obliterated  any  vestige  of 
Saxon  influence,  especially  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  ever  ready 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Court  and  of  the  &shionable  world.  The  wills  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  of  which  an  immense  number  are  still 
extant  in  the  archives  of  the  dty  (Guildhall),  prove  that  earlier  Saxon  Christian 
names,  once  universally  popular,  had  nearly  £dlen  into  disuse,  being  replaced  by 
those  of  Latin  or  Norman  origin.  The  commonest  for  women  were — Alida, 
Juliana,  Raysia,  Elena,  Iklargery,  Isabella,  Letitia,  Christina,  Agnes,  Cecilia, 
Margaret,  Dionisia,  Amatitia,  Felicia,  Theodora,  Hawisia,  Roeysia,  Johanna, 
Lucy,  Dorothea,  Emma,  Hilda  (very  rarely),  Cassandra  (wife  of  John  de 
Flete,  a  capper,  1279),  Beatrice,  Katherine,  Edith  (very  rare),  Matilda, 
Mariota,  Gunnora  (a  very  old  Norman  name,  the  Conqueror  had  a  daughter 
with  a  name  like  this),  iEleanora,  Magadalene  (very  rarely),  Alana,  Anastatia 
(wife  of  Robert  Bunting,  1300),  Ganhelda,  Richelda,  Anditha,  Sabina, 
Constance,  Clarida,  Sarati,  Tabitha,  Elizabeth  (very  rare),  Mabel,  Idonia, 
Avice,  etc.  Isabella,  which  is  the  Spanish  for  Elizabeth,  and  Johanna  appear 
to  have  been  the  commonest  names,  and  Mary  the  rarest.  Indeed  the  name 
of  the  Virgin  appears  scarcely  ever  to  have  been  given  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  became  a  fitvourite.  Richard, 
V^liam,  Henry,  John,  Walter,  Geof&ey,  and  Edward  pretty  nearly  exhaust 
the  list  of  male  names.  Robert  and  Stephen  occasionally  occur  in  these 
ancient  documents,  but  not  often. 
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CHAPTER  V 

LONDON  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  EARLY 
NORMAN  KINGS 

THE  system  of  "flats,"  believed  to  have  existed  in  France 
as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  has  only  been  intro- 
duced into  England  within  the  last  twenty  years.  This  being 
so,  the  Norman  dwellings  which  replaced  the  old  Saxon  huts 
and  houses  probably  did  not  exceed  one  or  two  storeys  in  height. 
They  must  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  timbered  build- 
ings which  make  the  old  towns  of  Normandy  and  Picardy  so 
delightfully  picturesque,  although  few  of  these  date  back  as  far 
as  the  thirteenth  century.^  The  shop  windows  were  usually 
sheltered  by  a  wide  arch — ^a  fashion  revived  in  some  of  those 
lately  built  in  Leicester  Square,  Piccadilly,  Mount  Street, 
and  Oxford  Street.  But  the  windows  of  these  old  Norman 
shops  were  unglazed,  and  protected  by  massive  wooden  shutters, 
one  half  of  which  opened  upwards  and  formed  a  kind  of  awning 
over  the  goods  displayed  beneath;  while  the  other,  falling 
forward  on  the  window-ledge,  served  as  a  counter,  across  which 
the  tradesman  within  the  room  and  the  customer  out  in  the 
street  transacted  their  business. 

The  greater  part  of  the  general  trade  of  London,  from  the 
Conqueror  down  to  the  seventh  century,  was  carried  on  in  a 
space  between  East  and  West  Cheap,  where  there  was  a  sort  of 
permanent  open  market  or  bazaar,  consisting  of  rows  upon  rows 
of  "selds"  or  sheds,  in  which  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  set  out  on  broad  open  counters.  These  "selds''  were 
closed  at  night,  for  Stowe  tells  us  that  the  merchants  and  trades- 

^  This  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Violet  le  Due,  who  mentions  a  few  houses 

of  this  description  as  still  standing  in  various  parts  of  France  that  date  back 

to  the  eleventh  century. 
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men  never  lived  above  their  shops.  Each  class  of  goods  had  its 
own  particular  quarter,  still  indicated  by  the  names  of  streets  built 
at  a  later  date.  Thus  we  have  Friday  Street,  where  fish  and  meagre 
fiue  for  Fridays  and  Lent  was  to  be  had ;  Shoe-makers',  Leather- 
sellers',  and  Hosiery  Lanes ;  Bread  and  Milk  Streets,  where,  in 
Stowe^s  time,  milk  and  butter  were  sold  in  convenient  little  dairies. 
A  clearer  conception  of  this  early  English  open-air  bazaar 
?rould  be  gained  by  any  reader  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
seat  himself  some  fine  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  tram-car  which 
runs  between  Greenwich  and  Westminster  Bridge.  He  will 
find  the  whole  length  of  the  route,  on  both  sides,  lined  with 
wooden  sheds  and  stalls,  in  which  everything,  from  greengrocery 
to  secondhand  boots  and  shoes,  is  offered  for  sale.  It  is  probably 
the  longest  market  in  the  world.  Another  open-air  emporium  may 
be  seen  any  Sunday  morning  in  Whitechapel ;  and  yet  a  third  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Italian  Church,  Saffron  Hill  The  East  and  West 
Cheap  presented  just  such  animated  scenes  when  Henry  i.  was  king. 
Rare  old  Stowe  tells  us  that  in  Eastcheap  "is  now  a  flesh 
market  of  butchers,  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  street ;  it  had 
sometimes  also  cooks  mixed  up  amongst  the  butchers,  and 
such  others  as  sold  victuals  ready  cooked  of  all  sorts." 
When  friends  were  merry  and  not  disposed  to  dine  or  sup  in 
taverns,  they  went  to  these  cookshops  (otherwise  restaurants), 
where  they  called  for  what  they  liked,  and  were  sure  of  finding 
a  meal  ready  dressed  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  ''And  to 
prove  this  Eastcheape  to  be  a  place  replenished  with  cooks,  it 
may  appear  by  a  song  called  London  Lickpennie,  made  by 
lidgate,  a  monk  of  Berrie,  in  the  person  of  a  clergyman  coming 
to  London  and  travelling  through  the  same.  In  Westcheape 
(saith  the  song)  he  was  called  on  to  buy  fine  lawn  of  Paris  thread, 
cotten  umble,  and  other  linen  clothes  and  such-like  (he  speaketh 
not  of  silk),  in  ComhiU  to  buy  old  apparel  (second-hand  clothing) 
and  household  stuff,  where  he  was  forced  to  buy  his  own  hood, 
which  he  had  lost  in  Westminster — 

'* '  Then  uDto  Com  hyl  anon  I  rode, 
Where  was  much  stolen  gere  among: 
I  saw  where  honge  myne  owne  hoode, 
That  I  had  lost  amonge  the  thronge : 
I  knew  it  well  as  I  did  my  crede, 
Bat  for  lack  of  money  I  could  not  spede.* 
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*'In  Candlewick  Street  the  drapers  proffered  him  cheap 
doth.  In  Eastcheape  the  cooks  cried  *  ribs  of  beef  well  roasted,' 
*pies  well  baked,'  and  other  succulent  dishes.  There  was  a 
great  clattering  of  pewter-pots,  harp^  pipe  and  sawtry,  *  Yea,  by 
cock,'  and  '  Nay,  by  cock,'  for  greater  oaths  were  spared." 

There  was  a  fish  market,  it  is  said,  at  Billingsgate,  and  another 
at  Leadenhall,  long  before  the  Conquest  There  were  two  meat 
markets,  one  below  Eastcheap,  the  other,  and  more  important^  a 
little  below  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  The  cattle-market  was  at  Smith- 
field,  out  in  the  fields  beyond  Aldgate,  where,  in  Henry  the  First's 
time,  the  workmen  were  already  busy  building  St  Bartholomew's 
Priory  and  Hospital  The  poultry  market  was  in  Poultry — ^the 
name  of  the  street  iat  the  top  of  Cheapside  still  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  Our  ancestors  were  exceecUngly  fond  of  game  and 
poultry.'  Nothing  pleased  a  good  housewife  better  than  the 
sight  of  a  round  capon,  a  fat  partridge,  or  a  tender  duckling. 
Geese  were  much  reUshed,  and  so  too  were  swans  and  peacocks. 
A  fine  goose  cost  4d.  and  a  duck  ad.  In  Thames  Street  were 
the  stock-fish  markets,  where  '* stock  fish" — ^in  great  request 
on  Fridays  and  in  Lent — ^was  sold.  Here,  too,  was  the  Fish- 
mongers' HalL  In  Catholic  times,  when  fish  was  in  much 
greater  demand  than  now,  there  were  not  less  than  six  halls 
belonging  to  the  Fishmongers'  Corporation,  and  so  important 
were  the  London  fishmongers  that  between  1350  and  1374  they 
returned  six  Mayors  to  the  city.  Eels  were  considered  a  great 
dainty — did  not  Henry  i.  die  of  a  surfeit  of  lampreys,  a  sort  of 
small  and  succulent  eel  ?  The  Chroniclers  descant  with  delight 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Thames, 
"  a  river  most  particularly  rich  in  varieties  of  fish." 

The  Lombardy  merchants,  who  in  Roman  times  probably  had 
their  premises  in  Lombard  Street,  were  not  only  bankers  and 
money-changers,  but  silk  mercers  as  well  But  the  Lombards,  who 
are  reputed  to  have  introduced  book-keeping  into  this  country, 
and  along  ¥rith  it  the  world-fiamous  abbreviation  j£  s.  d.  (lire, 
soldi,  denari),  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  were  not  the  only 
Italians  settled  in  London.  Genoese,  Florentines  and  Venetians 
had  shops  there  at  a  very  early  date,  and  traded  in  Genoa  velvets, 
Florentine  brocades,  and  "Venetian  finery";  much  of  the  latter 
being  brought  from  Constantinople  and  the  Levant.    The  Flemish 
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merchants  imported  goods  from  Bruges,  the  terminus  of  the 
caravans  which  brought  well-dressed  furs,  ermines,  and  other 
rare  skins,  Oriental  carpets,  spices,  beads,  and  gold  and  silver 
work,  from  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India,  and  China.  Spices  were 
considered  a  great  luxury — a  box  of  them  being  deemed  a  gift 
for  a  king.  So,  at  least,  thought  the  Prioress  of  Barking,  who 
sent  Queen  Matilda  of  Scotland  a  Christmas  offering  of  spices 
and  dnnamon.  Apiculture  was  a  very  important  industry,  honey 
being  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  only  "sweetener" 
then  used  in  cookery.  There  was  also  a  great  trade  in  wax 
candles  for  the  churches.  This  and  kindred  industries  were 
carried  on  in  Candlewick  Street 

Dress  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Londoners  throughout 
the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  period,  and  it  is  therefore  not  very 
surprising  to  find  evidence  in  the  French  archives  tha^  in  the 
early  Norman  times,  commercial  travellers  regularly  visited 
London,  bringing  with  them  "models"  of  the  latest  Parisian 
fashions  in  dress  and  head-gear.  Under  Rufus,  himself  a 
coxcomb  and  dandy,  the  costumes  of  the  young  men  were  so 
ornate  and  effeminate  that  "it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
men  from  the  women."  "They  wore  their  hair  veiy  long  and 
cut  straight  across  the  foreheac^  and  their  shoes  turned  up  at 
the  toes  like  those  of  heathen  Turks."  The  women's  dresses 
were  "as  long  behind  as  they  were  before" — a  most  inconvenient 
fashion  in  muddy  and  dusty  weather.^  Dress  materials  varied 
from  Italian  brocades  to  English  homespuns.  The  great  ladies 
wore  a  profusion  of  jewels  and  uncut  gems,  whole  ropes  of  real 
or  imitation  pearls— the  latter,  most  probably,  imported  from 
Venice — were  as  fashionable  as  in  modem  times. 

The  statue  of  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  which  forms  one  of  the 
pilasters  of  the  west  door  of  Rochester  Cathedral — that  of  the 
King  being  the  pendant — ^affords  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
queenly  costume  of  the  period.  The  Queen's  robe,  heavily 
pleated  and  edged  with  a  band  of  elaborate  embroidery,  falls  in 
ample  folds  to  her  feet,  the  mantle  clasped  with  jewelled  bands. 
Her  hair,  plaited  into  two  long  braids,  hangs  below  the  knees. 
Over  her  head  is  a  veil  of  some  fine  stuff,  bound  by  a  regal 
crown.  The  King's  loose  costume  consists  of  a  robe  gathered 
^  Revived  in  a  very  slightly  modified  fonti  in  1902  and  1903. 
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at  the  waist  by  a  leather  strap.  It  reaches  to  the  ankles,  and  leaves 
a  rather  stout  and  comfortable-looking  pair  of  boots  uncovered. 
The  cloak  or  mantle,  like  the  Queen's,  is  fastened  by  a  jewelled 
clasp.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  Court  costume  of  the  period; 
and  when  the  Queen  received  the  great  ladies  at  Westminster, 
they  came  in  flowing  garments,  probably  of  silk  or  of  the  finest 
wool  and  gorgeously  embroidered.  They,  too,  must  have  worn 
their  hair  in  long  braids,  partly  concealed  by  veils  confined  by 
gold  or  silver  diadems,  studded  with  uncut  or  cabochon  gems. 
The  stately  elegance  and  elaborate  ceremonial  of  these  Court 
functions  influenced  and  refined  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  upper  classes  throughout  the  country.  Our  Saxon  kings,  it 
seems,  were  rather  casual  in  points  of  etiquette,  and  set  a  better 
example  to  their  subjects  in  the  matter  of  despatching  a  baron 
of  beef  or  a  tankard  of  home-brewed  ale  than  in  the  more 
delicate  operation  of  bowing  with  obsequious  grace  before  the 
Sovereign. 

That  remarkable  monument  of  woman's  industry,  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  is  not  only  an  historical  record  but  a  precious  illustra- 
tion of  the  costumes,  military  and  civil,  of  the  period.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  deprive  Matilda  of  Flanders  of  the 
honour  of  having  produced  this  extraordinary  specimen  of  needle- 
work, but  the  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  she  and  her  ladies 
laboured  on  it  for  some  three  or  four  years  after  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  The  designs  were  certainly  supplied  by  Thorold,  a 
dwarf  artist,  said  to  have  been  an  Italian,  who  has  carefully 
informed  posterity  of  the  fact  by  introducing  his  own  effigy 
and  n&me  into  the  work.  This  curious  tapestry  measures  67 
yards  in  length  by  19  inches  in  height  The  colours  used  are 
blue,  red,  dark  brown,  yellow  and  green.  The  wool,  laid  on 
the  canvas,  is  not  worked  in  but  simply  stitched  down.  Many 
years  ago  the  writer  was  enabled  to  make  a  brief  transcript  of 
the  "  Inventory  of  the  Robes  and  Jewels  of  the  Queen-Duchess 
Matilda  of  Normandy  and  England,"  which  up  to  the  fatal  year 
1794  was  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  at 
Caen,  where  the  Queen  is  buried.  The  original  disappeared 
during  the  Great  Revolution,  but  a  seventeenth-century  MS. 
copy  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Comte  de  Serena. 
From  this  quaint  "Inventory"  we  learn  that,  at  the  time  of  her 
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death,  in  1083,  Matilda  of  Flanders  possessed  forty-two  gowns, 
some  of  them  richly  embroidered,  of  silk,  wool,  and  thread.  She 
had  fourteen  pairs  of  shoes,  of  which  six  had  heels  and  five  were 
enriched  with  gold  thread,  five  mantles  of  various  colours,  ten 
warm  underskirts  (petticoats)  and  eighteen  veils.  Her  jewels, 
though  not  numerous,  must  have  been  costly.  She  had  only 
one  crown,  which  she  bequeathed  with  her  best  mantle,  "  the  one 
embroidered  at  Winchester  by  the  wife  of  Aldered,"  to  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  (Abbaye  aux  Dames).  "It  is  in 
my  Chamber  and  is  to  be  made  into  a  cope.  My  golden  girdle 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  same  church,  to  suspend  a  lamp  before 
the  Grand  Altar."  The  Queen  leaves  also  to  the  same  church, 
and  with  the  permission  of  her  husband,  "  My  Crown,  my  large 
Candelabra  made  at  St.  L6,  my  sceptre,  my  cups,  in  their  cases, 
another  cup,  made  in  England,  my  horse  trappings,  and  all  my 
gold  and  silver  vessels." 

This  Queen's  dress  was  singularly  elegant  and  graceful  Her 
girdles  of  gold  and  beads,  of  which  she  had  a  number,  served  to 
confine  her  loose  flowing  robes  to  her  waist,  whilst  a  long  and 
gorgeously  embroidered  doak  hung  train  fashion  from  her 
shoulders.  She  appears  to  have  used  a  great  deal  of  ermine  in 
the  borders  of  her  mantles,  and  other  costly  furs  were  probably 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Her  magnificent  tomb,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  great  King,  her  husband,  was  desecrated  by  the 
Calvinists  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  her  effigy  destroyed. 
Her  remains  were  disturbed,  and  a  ring  taken  from  her  finger  and 
given  to  the  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  by  his  daughter 
the  Abbess,  to  whom  it  had  been  presented  by  the  robber  who 
tore  it  firom  the  dead  Queen's  finger.^ 

As  one  would  expect,  the  Normans — ^honest  Frenchmen  as 
they  were — preferred  wine  to  beer,  and,  therefore,  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  importation  of  wine  is  not  surprising. 
At  the  coronation  banquet  of  Henry  11.  ten  kinds  of  red  and 
white  wine  were  supplied.  The  wine  merchants  were  mostly  to 
be  found  down  by  the  wharves,  and  Vintners'  Hall  (No.  68 
Upper  Thames  Street)  was  the  headquarters  of  the  wine  traders, 
considered,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  one  of  the  most  important 

^  Cttriositis  kisUfriq%tes  des  Rots  et  Reims  de  France ^  Bibliophile  Jacob, '^ 
La  Croix. 
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Corporations  in  the  city.  The  Vintners  or  "Vinetarii"  (wine 
importers)  were  an  ancient  fraternity  that  must  have  existed  in 
Roman  days.  In  Norman  and  Plantagenet  times  they  were 
called  the  Merchants  of  Gascony,  and  apparently  hailed  mostly 
from  Bordeaux.  Prior  to  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward  the 
First's  reign,  the  London  wine  merchants  had  to  sell  and  deliver 
their  goods  within  forty  days  of  unlading,  and  as  this  patent  was 
the  first  ever  granted  exclusively  to  foreign  merchants  we  may 
conclude  the  majority  to  have  been  Frenchmen. 

In  Henry  the  Second's  time  the  wine  merchants  dwelt  above 
their  business  premises,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  number 
of  cookshops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames,  forming  a 
"row"  or  cookery.  These  cooks  "dressed  meat  and  sold  no 
wine,"  while  the  merchants  "sold  wine  but  dressed  no  meat" 
The  combination  of  the  two  trades  resulted  doubtless  in  suc- 
culent meals  washed  down  with  good  draughts  of  the  favourite 
Malmsey.  Later,  under  the  three  Edwards,  other  foreigners 
besides  Frenchmen  dealt  in  wine.  The  Lombards  and  Spaniards, 
for  instance,  imported  many  sorts,  amongst  them  Cyprus  and 
Malaga,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  sparkling  wine  from  France 
and  Germany.  Stowe  assures  us  there  were  English -bom 
vintners  round  about  Vintry  Ward,.*  and  speaks  of  "great 
Bordeaux  and  Gascoyne  wine  merchants  of  whom  divers  were 
Mayors  of  London — ^viz.  John  Adrian,  R^inold,  John  Oxenford 
(Was  he  an  ancestor  of  the  author  of  that  name  ? — as  likely  as 
not  1),  and  Henri  Picard,  who  in  Edward  the  Third's  time  enter- 

^  "  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  Gilbey  report  that  the  consamption  of  wine  for  the 
year  1903  was  not  expected  to  exceed  15,000,000  gallons.  The  consumption 
has  heen  Ming  since  1876,  when  very  close  on  ao,ooo,ooo  gallons  were 
imported,  those  figures  being  the  highest  ever  reached.  Before  x86o 
comparatively  little  wine  was  drunk  in  this  country,  and  a  centuiy  ago  the 
imports  did  not  reach  4,000,000  gallons.  Even  the  greatest  quantity  of  wine 
drunk  in  the  nineteenth  century  falls  very  short,  taking  into  consideration  the 
increase  of  population,  of  that  consumed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  despite  the  taxation  first  imposed  in  1216,  no  less 
than  10,000  tuns,  or  over  2,000,000  gaUons,  were  annually  brought  into  the 
ports  of  London  and  Sandwich  alone :  wine  coming  from  Gascony,  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  So  strict  were  the 
laws  against  adulteration  in  those  days  that  Stowe  relates  how  Lord  Mayor 
Rainwell  emptied  150  butts  of  adulterated  wine  into  the  channels  of  the 
streets."— FMfif  the  Daily  ChronicU^  October  25,  1903. 
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tained  four  monarchs  at  once  in  Vintners'  Hall — ^the  Kings  of 
England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus."  In  Edward  the  Third's 
reign  Gascoyne  wine  was  sold  in  London  "  not  above  fourpence," 
and  Rhenish  wine  at  sixpence  a  gallon.  If  we  multiply  6d 
by  20,  we  get  near  the  right  price  paid — area  jQ^  of  our  money 
per  gallon.  The  grand  old  Gothic  Hall  of  the  Vintners' 
Company  was  swept  away  by  the  Great  Fire  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  soon  aftenwds  rebuilt  after  designs  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  plate  of  this  Corporation  is  very 
magnificent,  and  includes  a  salt-cellar  of  extremely  beautiful 
design,  attributed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  town  there  was  an  astonishing 
number  of  hostelries  and  taverns  in  Norman  London ;  but  the 
names  of  the  oldest  have  not  come  down  to  posterity.  The 
"  Three  Cranes,"  in  the  Vintry — so  caUed,  according  to  Stowe, 
fix>m  "three  very  clumsy  cranes  placed  on  the  Vintry  Wharf  by 
the  Thames  side  to  crane  up  the  wine  there" — ^must  have  been 
a  very  ancient  hostelry,  for  its  history  can  be  traced  back  to 
Henry  the  Sixth's  reign,  and  even  then  it  was  considered  a  very 
old  house.  Edward  Seymour,  the  iU-fated  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
uncle  to  Edward  vi.,  landed  at  the  "  Cranes  "  in  the  Vintry  on 
his  way  to  meet  his  doom  at  the  Tower.  The  "Painted  Inn," 
so-called  because  it  was  painted  in  bright  colours  outside,  existed 
in  Richard  the  Second's  reign,  and  was  even  then  counted  ancient. 
Southwark  was  full  of  taverns,  for  travellers  arriving  from  France 
too  late  to  cross  the  ferry  spent  the  night  there  before  proceeding 
to  London.  "The  Tabard,"  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
rebuilt  four  hundred  years  later,  must  have  occupied  the  site  of 
a  much  older  hostelry ;  it  was  ruthlessly  pulled  down  in  1875-76, 
it  should  have  been  preserved — at  any  cost — ^as  a  national 
monument.  "The  Bear,"  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  was,  if 
anything,  an  older  iiui ;  it,  too,  has  been  "  moved  on  "  for  modem 
improvements.  In  Henry  the  First's  reign  there  were  numerous 
hostelries  and  taverns  in  Cheapside  and  round  about  Bishopsgate 
Street;  and,  no  doubt,  the  wharves  swarmed  with  little  dark 
public-houses,  where  sea-faring  men  consumed  wine,  beer,  and 
cheap  spirits  on  the  premises.  "The  English,"  says  an  early 
French  chronicler,  "drink  mudi  more  than  is  good  for  them. 
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They  shout  themselves  hoarse  and  roll  about  in  the  mud  when 
they  are  surfeited  with  beer,  which  is  potent  and  cheap." 

There  being  no  carriages  worthy  the  name,  people  who  could 
not  afford  to  ride  had  perforce  either  to  walk  or  stay  at  home, 
and  the  unpaved,  ill-kept  roads  must  have  been  a  trial  to  tender 
feet  With  the  exception  of  a  sort  of  ponderous  cart  or  waggon 
like  a  Turkish  Araba^  only  used  by  ladies,  there  were  no  vehicles 
for  the  general  use  and  recreation  of  the  gentry.  Every  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  could  afford  it,  possessed  a  horse,  mule,  or 
donkey.  When  the  Abbess  of  Bermondsey  or  Barking  came  to 
town  she  performed  the  journey  on  horseback,  like  the  Prioress 
in  Chaucer's  Tales. 

Our  Norman  ancestors  were  not  without  pity ;  and  quite  as 
much  charity,  of  a  rough  sort  perhaps,  was  practised  in  their 
day  as  in  our  own.  Beggars,  and  especially  the  blind,  were 
treated  with  superstitious  awe  and  reverence.  The  weary 
wayfarer  was  rarely  refused  alms  and  food ;  and  a  pauper  who 
could  tell  an  exciting  story  or  sing  a  good  song,  was  on  the 
high-road  to  fortune,  and  as  heartily  received  in  my  lord's  hall 
as  in  the  tavern  or  the  farmer's  kitchen.  Wandering  minstrels 
enjoyed  better  revenues  than  their  successors,  who  now  haunt 
the  sands  of  Margate  and  Brighton. 

The  numerous  victims  of  that  appalling  scourge,  leprosy, 
were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  or  standing  in  rows  at  the  church 
doors,  displaying  their  horrible  deformities  and  imploring  alms, 
as  now  they  sit  and  crouch  by  the  mosque  doors  of  Con- 
stantinople. When  my  lord  and  my  lady,  or  the  rich  burgher 
and  his  wife,  came  out  of  church,  they  opened  their  purse-strings 
and  gave  each  sorely  afflicted  creature  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
realm.  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  a  practical  princess,  collected  a 
number  of  these  outcasts  and  sheltered  them  in  a  leper-house, 
which  she  founded  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Church 
of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields.  Other  lazar-houses  were  eventually 
established,  among  them  that  of  St  James-in-the-Fields,  now 
St  James's  Palace. 

The  great  Church  and  Hospital  of  St  Bartholomew,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  i.,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  suc- 
cessful attempts  made  in  London  to  establish  a  hospital  on  a 
large  scale.    It  was  approached  through  New  Gate  by  a  shady 
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coontry  road  that  led  to  the  Priory  and  the  great  cattle-market 
in  the  fields  opposite  the  church.  This  Hospital  and  its  adjoining 
Priory  and  Church  were  founded  by  that  **  pleasant  wittiest  man 
Rahere,"  who,  from  being  a  wit  and,  as  we  should  say,  man 
about  town,  and  not,  as  usually  stated  without  authority,  **  Henry 
the  First's  minstrel  or  jester,"  in  later  years  "got  religion," 
and  was  converted  to  a  higher  view  of  life.  He  went  to  Rome 
and  prayed  before  the  shrine  of  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles, 
and  vowed  that  if  God  would  pardon  him  his  sins,  he  would 
return  to  his  native  land  and  "  make  an  hospital  for  nourishing 
poor  men,"  ministering  to  their  wants  himself.  "After  his 
power,"  St.  Bartholomew,  who,  having  been  skinned  alive  himself, 
is,  it  is  said  on  high  authority,  tenderly  disposed  towards  the 
sick  and  suffering,  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  himself  to  the  penitent 
Rahere,  saying,  "I  am  Bartholomew  the  Apostle  of  Christ, 
that  is  come  to  succour  thee  in  thine  anguish  and  to  open  to 
thee  the  secret  mysteries  of  Heaven.  Know  therefore  that 
it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  thou  shouldst  choose  a  place 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  at  Smithfield  and  build  a  church 
and  hospital,  and  this  thou  must  do  in  my  name."  On  his  re- 
turn to  London,  Rahere  obtained  from  Henry  i.  the  necessary 
authority  and  the  land  whereon  to  execute  his  purpose,  and 
in  due  time  a  magnificent  church,  a  handsome  priory,  and  a 
commodious  hospital  rose  in  the  stately  and  solid  architecture 
of  the  period,  on  the  site  they  still  occupy.  Rahere  had,  it 
appears,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  draining  the  land  before 
he  could  start  building,  but  before  he  died  his  task  was 
accomplished.  The  original  hospital  was  under  a  Master  or 
Governor,  eight  brethren  and  six  sisters.  The  earliest  of  the 
long  lists  of  masters  was  Alfuen,  and  the  first  patient  admitted 
was  a  man  named  Adwyne  who  was  suffering  from  enfeebled 
muscles.  He  had  been  long  an  invalid,  and  obliged  to  lie 
in  bed,  which  produced  a  softening  of  the  muscles  and  general 
anaemia.  The  medical  men,  wise  in  their  generation,  advised 
Adwyne  "to  move  his  limbs  a  little  every  day,"  and  thus  by 
degrees  he  was  able  to  cut  and  carve  wood,  and  in  due  time 
was  dismissed  as  cured  to  resume  his   trade  of  carpenter.^ 

'  The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  is  still  one  of  the  most 
beautilol  churches  in  London,  and  if  it  were  in  any  other  capital  in  Europe 
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From  that  remote  date  to  our  own  time  St.  Bartholomew's 
has  been  a  household  word  in  the  metropolis;  ay,  even  that 
famous  woman  Mrs.  Gamp  has  spread  its  fame  near  and 
wide  as  "Barklemy's";  kings,  nobles,  mayors — including  Dick 
Whittington — have  been  benefactors  of  an  institution  which, 
by  the  recent  purchase  of  Greyfriars',  will  ere  long  become  one 
of  the  largest  and  richest  hospitals  in  Europe.  A  hospital 
was  also  erected  at  Aldgate.  Another  charitable  Norman 
foundation  was  the  venerable  Hospital  and  Church  of  St. 
Katherine-by-the-Tower,  created  by  Matilda  of  Boulogne.  St. 
Katherine's  was  originally  intended  as  a  hospice  for  three  sisters, 
three  brethren,  and  ten  bedes-women.  Some  fifty-five  years  ago 
the  interesting  church  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  on  more 
or  less  the  same  lines,  in  Regent's  Park.  The  ten  small 
houses  in  the  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  new  church  are  a 
royal  bounty,  and  serve  as  a  sort  of  succursale  to  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  being  allotted  to  ageing  noble  and  gentlewomen, 
who  were  once  in  the  service  of  the  late  Queen. 

A  hospital  was  also  erected  at  Aldgate  by  Queen  Maud 
of  Scotland,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  attached  to  the  opulent  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Beside  the  Hospital,  and  facing  the  high-road, 
were  twelve  almshouses  built  by  the  same  Queen;  each  was 
inhabited  by  **a  basebom,  bedridden  pauper."  On  a  fine 
Friday  afternoon,  when  the  townsfolk  sped  "merrily"  towards 
the  neighbouring  fields  to  assist  at  the  athletic  sports  held 
there,  the  beds  containing  the  paupers  were  drawn  up  to  the 

would  be  included  among  the  sights  every  traveller  should  make  a  point 
of  visiting.  It  must  originaUy  have  possessed  ahnost  the  proportions  of  a 
cathedral.  Unfortunately  the  nave  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but 
the  west-end  and  tiansepts,  which  have  been  judiciously  restored,  are  ex- 
tremely fine.  So,  too,  is  the  Lady  Chapel ;  and  well  worth  seeing  also  is 
the  canopied  tomb,  with,  effigy  of  Prior  Rahere,  which  must,  however, 
replace  some  earlier  tomb,  for  it  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  was  at 
one  time  richly  painted  and  gilded.  Above  it  is  another  remarkable  monu- 
ment, that  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Under  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  usual  in  these  old  London  churches  the  registers 
are  particularly  interesting,  and  record,  amongst  other  informing  items, 
the  baptism  of  Hogarth,  and  the  burial  of  Hayward,  the  historian  of 
Edward  vr. 
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windows,  nUch  were  kept  open  so  that  the  passers-by  might 
see  and  compassionate  the  invalids.  Stowe  remembers  having 
seen  in  his  youth  ^'  these  poor  bedridden  bodies  in  their  beds 
by  the  open  window :  a  dean  doth  lay  on  the  window  sill,  and 
on  it  rested  a  pair  of  beads  to  indicate  that  they  could  no  longer 
work  but  only  pray.** 

The  mention  of  these  quaint  alms-houses  reminds  us  that 
the  road  their  windows  overlooked  had  been  for  ages  known 
as  HoimdsditcL  The  street  erected  on  this  site  is  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  Jews,  and  many  people  imagine  a 
coimection  between  them  and  the  somewhat  suggestive  name. 
But  the  Jews  did  not  take  up  their  abode  in  Houndsditch 
until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Cromwell  recalled  them 
from  their  long  exile.  Their  original  quarter  was  old  Jewry 
by  Cheap.  Houndsditch  had  been  an  open  sewer  for  ages 
before  the  Conquest  In  very  early  times  the  dtizens  were 
wont  to  chuck  their  dead  dogs  and  cats  into  this  unsavoury 
ditch — and  hence  its  name.  By  the  time  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  built,  the  evil-smelling 
place  had  become  a  public  nuisance,  and  so  the  monks  very 
sensibly  filled  it  up  and  converted  it  into  a  garden.  In  the 
course  of  time  a  street  was  built  there,  and  it  still  bears  its 
andent,  unpleasing  name.  In  Henry  the  First's  reign  the  Jews 
were  aheady  numerous  and  enviably  rich;  they  were  allowed 
to  practise  very  few  professions,  and  made  their  large  fortunes 
by  lending  money  at  usurious  interest.  They  were  the  pawn- 
brokers, and  also  the  physicians  and  doctors,  of  the  period. 
Obliged  by  statute  to  wear  their  yellow  gaberdines  and  turbans, 
they  added  a  keynote  of  Oriental  picturesqueness  to  the  narrow 
streets  of  a  dty  whose  inhabitants  wore  an  inconceivable  variety 
of  quaint  costumes. 

Before  conduding  this  sketch  of  the  earlier  Norman  period 
of  the  history  of  London,  it  may  be  as  well  to  dwell  briefly 
upon  the  advantages  that  accrued  to  the  dtizens  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  i.,  the  third  and  ablest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Although  the  dty  and  its  population  increased 
rapidly,  there  was,  and  long  remained,  space  enough  within 
.She  walls  for  plenty  of  country  houses  surrounded  by  gardens, 
orchards,  and  market  gardens.    With  the  exception  of  a  few 
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religious  foundations  outside  the  gates,  the  suburbs  had  yet 
to  be  created,  although  there  must  have  been  a  continuous 
row  of  houses  and  gardens  between  London  and  Westminster. 
The  population  was  densest  towards  the  centre  of  the  dty 
and  down  by  the  river,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  Norman  and 
Picard  emigrants  who  flocked  to  London  immediately  after  the 
Conquest,  and  who  naturally  settled  in  the  parts  devoted  to 
business.  The  shipping  trade  had  improved ;  and  FitzStephen 
tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  "the 
Thames  was  blocked  by  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  London  left  much  to  be  desired ; 
as  indeed  they  did  imtil  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Our  ancestors  apparentiy  cared  less  for  comfort  and  cleanliness 
than  for  show  and  ostentation.  Baths,  public  or  private,  do 
not  seem  to  have  figured  amongst  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  either  Saxon  or  Norman.  But  to  this  day  are  there  not 
all  over  England  plenty  of  large  towns — ^let  alone  villages — 
where  no  public  baths  exist? 

In  the  days  of  the  old  Romans  there  was  scarcely  a  house 
without  its  bath ;  and  public  baths,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  convenience,  were  common.  Henry  promulgated  a  timely 
law  prohibiting  citizens  from  emptying  slops  out  of  their 
windows  until  after  Curfew  had  tolled.  There  were  no  drains, 
and  vagrant  dogs  were  the  street  scavengers,  as  they  still  are 
in  most  Eastern  cities ;  but  this  King  made  some  effort  to  keep 
the  streets  clean,  for  we  read  of  their  being  frequently  swept 
and  garnished,  and  when  royalty  was  expected  to  pass  they 
were  strewn  with  sand  Rushes  and  straw  were  used  as  carpets, 
but  being  very  rarely  changed  they  became  offensively  filthy  and 
swarmed  with  vermin.  Louis  vii.,  Henry's  contemporary  in 
France,  when  setting  out  on  an  expedition,  left  strict  orders 
that  the  straw  from  the  royal  floors  should  be  sent  to  the 
hospitals  "as  it  was  clean  and  free  from  vermin.'' 

King  Henry  granted  many  important  ''liberties"  to  the 
citizens  of  London;  these  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — 
remission  and  gifts.  He  absolved  the  citizens  from  the  payment 
of  certain  feudal  service  levied  among  them,  known  as ''  danegeld," 
a  tax  originally  instituted  to  buy  off  the  Danes,  which  had, 
however,  become  a  fixed  source  of  royal  revenue.    When  a 
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murder  took  place,  especially  if  the  victim  were  a  Norman,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ward  in  which  it  occurred  were  heavily 
fined.  This  tax  was  amongst  the  earliest  repealed  by  Henry. 
He  also  exempted  all  Londoners  from  the  quartering  upon  them 
of  members  of  the  King's  household,  and  from  paying  toll 
or  passage-money  at  the  ferries;  he  further  abrogated  the 
"lestag" — a  tax  on  leather,  hitherto  levied  in  all  parts  of 
England.  The  recall  of  the  "miskening,"  or  use  of  an 
unknown  tongue  in  legal  matters,  is  very  significant  It  points 
to  an  abuse  in  consequence  of  which  the  French  language 
was  employed  in  litigation.  The  Saxons,  who  could  not  speak 
it,  were  the  accused;  they  were  liable  to  be  convicted  and 
fined  without  understanding  why  or  wherefore.  Henry  did 
much  to  increase  his  popularity  by  granting  the  revenues  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex  to  the  people  of  London  to  farm, 
on  an  annual  payment  of  ;^3oo,  still  paid  to  the  Crown. 
These  and  other  concessions,  notably  a  royal  renewal  to  the 
citizens  of  the  right  to  hunt  (as  their  ancestors  had  done) 
in  the  forests  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  the  Chiltem  Hills, 
did  much  to  tone  down  ^e  bitterness  very  naturally  felt 
by  the  conquered  against  their  conquerors.  Many  of  Henry's 
vrise  measures  were,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  imprudently 
repealed  by  Henry  ii.,  and  with  disastrous  results,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  revolutionary  movement  that  culminated 
under  the  unhappy  Charles  i.  Most  people  date  our  Revolution 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  or  even  back  to  the  Reformation. 
In  reality  its  gradual  evolution  began  in  the  days  of  our  Norman 
Monarchy,  thanks  to  the  determination  of  the  Saxons — ue.  the 
plebs — ^to  resist  tyrannical  encroachments  upon  their  acknow* 
ledged  rights  by  the  King  and  his  Peers. 


CHAPTER  VI 
LONDON  UNDER  THE  LAST  NORMAN  KINGS 

AT  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century,  the  British-bom  Empress, 
Helena,  so  it  is  said,  discovered  the  Cross  on  which  Our 
Lord  was  crucified  Fragments  of  this  precious  treasure  were 
eventually  distributed  among  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of 
Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  Bromholm  in  Norfolk,  and 
Edinburgh,  where  a  famous  abbey  was  built  to  enshrine  the 
relic  The  sight  of  these  most  sacred  fragments  of  the  Holy 
Rood  stirred  many  faithful  souls  to  sally  forth  on  pilgrimages 
to  the  scenes  of  Our  Lord's  life  and  Passion.  During  the  first 
centuries  after  the  proclamation  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  these  wanderers  were  fairly  treated;  but, 
once  the  Saracens  held  Palestine,  and  espedaUy  Jerusalem,  in 
their  power,  the  Christian  pilgrims  received  scant  courtesy. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  behold  the  Holy  Sepulchre  without 
paying  the  tribute  of  a  gold  piece,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  and 
far  beyond  the  means  of  the  poorer  travellers.  Many  of  them 
died  almost  within  sight  of  their  goal,  their  long-deferred  hopes 
crushed  within  them.  Some,  however,  returned  to  their  homes 
to  tell  the  tale  of  Moslem  exaction  and  cruelty,  and  kindle  the 
resentment  of  their  hearers.  After  a  time  all  Europe  was  aflame 
with  hatred  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  and  a  fierce  longing  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  their  grasp.  The  Byzantine 
.  Emperors  wrote  letters  to  the'Christian  Princes,  and  even  to  the 
Pope,  detailing  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  the  Christians,  and 
thus  incited  the  Faithful  to  join  in  a  concerted  enterprise  for  the 
capture  of  Zion  and  the  rescue  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  Just  when  l^illiam  of  Normandy  was 
conquering  England,  the  passionate  eloquence  of  a  little  old  man, 
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once  a  soldier,  who  had  become  a  priest,  Peter  the  Hermit, 
fired  the  Western  nations  to  a  cnisade  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Saracens.  Urban  ii.,  then  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
heard  the  Hermit  with  condescension  at  first,  but  finally  with  an 
interest  that  led  him  enthusiastically  to  endorse  and  bless  the- 
sacred  project 

Adverse  circumstances  had  compelled  His  Holiness  to  leave 
Rome  and  take  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  that  princ^of  freebooters, 
Robert  Guiscard  of  Apulia,  whose  power  defied  the  united 
Majesties  of  France  and  Germany.  Peter  appeared  before  the 
Pope  and  the -great  Bandit,  and  obtained  His  Holiness'  authority 
to  preach  his  warlike  gospel.  From  town  to  town  and  village  to 
village  he  went,  wakening  a  zealous  fervour  which  was  soon  to 
send  half  the  men  in  Europe  clamouring  to  the  frontiers  of 
Palestine.  It  were  foreign  to  the  main  subject  of  this  book  to 
enter  further  into  the  history  of  the  results  of  Peter  the  Hermit's 
preaching.  Though  the  Crusaders,  after  over  a  hundred  years 
of  endeavour,  failed  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  their  effort 
brought  Europe  into  immediate  contact  with  the  oldest  form  of 
civilisation  known. 

Robert  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror's  eldest  and  most  dis- 
loyal son,  was  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Peter,  and  in  his  hot 
haste  to  immortalise  his  name  by  substituting  the  Cross  for  the 
Crescent  in  Jerusalem,  sold  his  English  birthright  to  his  brother 
William.  As  long  as  Rufiis  reigned,  the  elder  brother  refrained 
from  molesting  him.  When  Walter  Tyrrell's  arrow  ended  our 
only  bachelor  King's  inglorious  career,  Duke  Robert  was  return- 
ing from  the  Holy  Land.  Fascinated  by  the  beauty  and  the 
sunshine  of  the  South,  he  accepted  the  tempting  hospitality  of 
the  Prince  of  Tarantum,  and  tarried  at  the  Castle  of  Conversano 
in  Apulia.  Meantime,  his  crown  was  seized  by  his  third 
brother,  Henry.  The  story  of  Robert — the  Robert  the  Devil  of 
romance  and  melody — is  one  of  the  most  tragic  in  history.  He 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Henry,  who,  after 
depriving  him  of  his  eyesight,  cast  him  into  Cardiff  Castle,  where 
for  twenty-eight  long  years  of  the  harshest  captivity  he  lived  in 
darkness  and  misery. 

But  Henry's  unnatural  cruelty  was  punished.  His  son  and 
heir,  William,  together  with  his  half-brother  Prince  Richard  and 
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their  sister  Maria,  Countess  of  Perche,  were  drowned  at  sea  on 
the  night  of  November  26,  1 120.  The  young  Princes  had  been 
holdbg  a  merry  carouse  on  board,  when  the  ill-fated  vessel — the 
Blanche  iV^^striking  on  the  rocks  of  Barfleur,  instantly  sank. 
The  shrieks  of  his  drowning  children  were  heard  by  the  King 
himself,  on  shipboard  some  miles  farther  out;  but  he  little 
realised  the  terrible  meaning  of  the  sound  borne  to  him  by  the 
winds.  No  man  daring  to  do  it,  a  little  child  was  tutored  to 
tell  the  bereaved  father  the  appalling  truth,  and  with  the 
fearlessness  of  his  age  the  boy,  in  his  artless  way,  broke  his 
strong  Sovereign's  heart 

Henry  married  a  second  wife,  Adelicia  of  Louvaine,^  the 
descendant  of  Charlemagne  and  ancestress  of  the  present  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Lord  Mowbrey  and  Stourton,  and  Lord  Petre.  No 
issue  came  of  this  marriage  between  an  old  man  and  a  young 
bride ;  and  there  being  no  likelihood  of  his  having  a  direct  heir, 
Henry  arranged  a  marriage  between  his  only  daughter,  the  widow 
of  the  German  Emperor,  Henry  v.,  and  Geofifrey,  son  of  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou,  commonly  called  Plantagenet  from  his  custom 
of  wearing  a  sprig  of  yellow  hroom—plante  d  ginit — ^in  his  helmet. 
The  Empress  was  a  worthy  daughter  of  such  a  sire.  She  and 
her  handsome  cousin  Stephen,  son  of  King  Henry's  sister  Alice, 
Countess  of  Blois,  dishonoured  the  husband  chosen  for  her  by 
her  father,  and  she  bore  a  son  whom  she  passed  off  as  Geoffrey's 
child,  and  who  eventually  became  Henry  11.  of  England.  Henry 
I.  never  recovered  the  loss  of  his  three  children,  and  died  in  1 135, 
hated  and  despised  alike  by  his  family  and  people.  Yet  he  had 
been  a  great  prince,  and  Londoners  at  all  events  owed  him  much, 
for  he  had  restored  all  or  nearly  all  their  liberties. 

No  sooner  was  Henry  dead  than  Stephen  of  Blois,  setting 
aside  the  pretensions  of  the  Empress,  seized  on  the  British 
crown  and  held  it,  for  a  time,  without  dispute.  The  Empress 
Maud  was  at  first  almost  lethargic  in  the  matter.  In  due  time, 
however,  her  husband,  ignorant  probably  of  the  relations  which 
had  existed  between  her  and  the  new  King,  forced  her  to  act, 
and  for  dose  on  fifteen  years  England  was  torn  by  dvil  strife. 

*  Arundel  Castle  was  her  dower,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Howards  through  her  second  marriage  with  their  ancestor,  the  Count 
Albini. 
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The  people,  however,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  Empress,  who 
was  never  popular.  Her  adventures  were  many  and  romantic. 
Once  she  escaped  disguised  as  her  own  corpse,  enclosed  in  a 
coffin  full  of  air-holes  and  hurriedly  borne  by  a  train  of  faithful 
mock-mourners  not  to  her  grave  but  into  safety.  At  one  period 
fortune  was  distinctly  in  her  favour.  This  was  in  the  year  1141, 
when  she  had  so  far  triumphed  over  Stephen  as  to  defeat  and 
even  cast  him  into  prison  at  Bristol.  After  this  success  her 
victorious  army  marched  to  London,  and  her  entry  into  the 
dty  was  attended  by  great  splendour.  The  Aldermen  of  the 
Wards  and  burghers  of  the  city  paid  her  homage  as  the 
ri^tful  Queen  of  the  Realm.  Soon,  too  soon,  however,  her 
character  exhibited  itself  in  its  true  dress.  Her  nature  was 
vulgar,  haughty,  and  false,  and  she  disgusted  all  who  approached 
her. 

The  citizens  of  London  had  been  obliged  in  the  year  11 39  to 
pay  Stephen  the  then  enormous  sum  of  100  marks  of  gold — 
circa  ;;£ 60,000  of  our  money — for  the  privil^e  of  electing  their 
own  sheriffs,  a  right  conceded  to  them  by  the  Conqueror  but 
abrogated  by  Rufus.  This  imposition  on  Stephen's  part  had 
given  great  offence,  and  had  the  Empress  shown  any  token  of 
generosity  her  success  would  have  been  assured.  She  acted 
otherwise,  and  seemed  to  revel  in  her  power  to  give  gratuitous 
offence.  She,  very  unwisely,  granted  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Essex, 
her  half  brother  and  Generalissimo,  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Crown — which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  held — ^lands, 
castles,  manors,  etc.,  among  them  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
the  Sheriffwicks  of  London  and  Middlesex — ^at  a  fee-farm  rent  of 
^^300  per  annum.  But  what  most  annoyed  the  citizens  was  the 
said  Geoffrey's  appointment  as  Supreme  Justiciary  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Middlesex,  which  gave  him  a  great  and  undue 
advantage,  since  without  his  consent  no  one  could  hold  pleas 
either  in  or  out  of  the  dty.  To  emphasise  the  importance  of 
this  measure,  the  Empress  had  the  compact  drawn  up  and 
executed  with  the  utmost  solemnity.  The  clergy  and  nobility 
were  called  upon  to  sign  it,  and  swear  on  the  Gospels  to  maintain 
it  in  all  its  integrity.  The  appointment  perhaps  gave  the  new 
Sovereign  the  whip-handle  for  the  time-being;  but  Geoffrey,  a 
brave  and  able  condottiere,  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  post  of  such 
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unlimited  power.  He  soon  began  to  abuse  his  authority,  making 
a  series  of  unwise  and  vexatious  exactions.  Meanwhile  the 
Papal  Legate,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  deposed 
Stephen's  brother,  had  warmly  espoused  the  Empress's  cause, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  Stephen  and  all  his 
party.  He  invited  the  clergy  to  endorse  Maud's  claims,  and  to 
accept  her  as  their  Queen.  This  they  willingly  agreed  to  do ; 
but  ^e  citizens  of  London,  when  invited  to  approve  the  compact, 
irritated  by  the  fashion  in  which  the  Empress  and  her  brother 
had  heaped  unjust  favours  and  honours  on  their  own  adherents, 
flatly  refused  to  come  to  terms. 

The  Empress  had  proceeded  to  St  Albans  to  await  the 
result  of  n^otiations  which  threatened  to  become  interminable. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  uncle,  King  David  of  Scotland, 
I  who  had  been  residing  for  some  weeks  at  the  Scots'  Palace  in 
I  Westminster,  an  edifice  originally  built  by  King  Edwin  as  the 
(  Scottish  Embassy,  on  the  site  now  known  as  Scotland  Yard. 
I  Even  now  the  Londoners,  who  had  not  quite  forgotten  Stephen's 
exactions,  made  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  usurper!  A 
deputation  proceeded  to  St.  Albans  to  entreat  her  to  reconsider 
her  decision  and  restore  them  their  rights  and  privileges.  But 
she  haughtily  refused  even  to  listen  to  their  prayer,  and  still 
further  exasperated  them  by  driving  their  beloved  Queen 
Matilda,  who  had  remained  in  London  during  her  husband's 
misfortunes,  from  her  presence.  Matilda,  too,  had  gone  to  St. 
Albans  to  implore  her  cousin's  clemency,  but  the  rude  and 
defiant  Maud  not  only  grossly  insulted  her,  but  turned  her  out  ot 
the  palace  with  special  marks  of  ignominy.  The  Empress  and 
her  brother  now  returned  to  London  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  Tower,  which  Stephen  had  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened. 
Suddenly  the  citizens  rose  in  revolt  They  were  well-armed,  the 
streets  were  narrow,  and  the  odds  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
rebels  that  the  Empress,  seizing  an  opportunity,  slipped  out  of 
the  city,  and,  protected  by  her  powerful  Angevine  guard,  galloped 
to  Winchester.  Her  brother  Gloucester  was  captured  and 
eventually  exchanged  for  King  Stephen,  who  returned  in  triumph 
to  London. 

The  Empress,  after  a  strange  adventure  at  Oxford,  from  which 
dty  she  made  her  escape  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet,  so  as  to  pass 
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unobserved  across  the  snow-covered  Tbames,  returned  to  France, 
where  her  prudent  husband  gave  her  a  not  very  hearty  welcome. 
He  had  steadfastly  refused  to  assist  her  in  her  English  under- 
takings, and  remained  in  Normandy  instructing  his  son  Henry 
in  the  arts  of  war.  This  boy  was  eventually  sent  to  England, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  his  greedy  uncle  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  For  three  years  yet  the  country  remained  plunged 
in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  for  although  the  Empress's  cause 
was  lost,  the  rights  of  her  son  Henry  remained  to  be  settled. 
He  may,  as  the  man-in-the-street  of  those  days  would  have 
affirmed,  have  been  Stephen's  son,  but  none  the  less  being  bom 
in  wedlock  he  was  legally  Geoffrey  Plantagenet's  child  and  the 
Empress's  legitimate  heir.  His  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by 
his  grand-unde  King  David;  and  many  Englishmen  boldly 
declared  that,  though  prepared  to  accept  Stephen  during  his 
lifetime,  they  were  resolved,  for  the  prevention  of  further  strife,  to 
acknowledge  Henry's  ultimate  daim.  So  the  war  dragged  on, 
for  Stephen  had  an  heir  of  his  own,  Prince  Eustach,  a  hopeful 
youth  of  handsome  appearance  and  considerable  ability. 

The  year  1150  was  marked  by  a  terrific  frost,  that  sealed  the 
Thames  from  end  to  end  in  a  sheet  of  ice,  which  lay  unthawed 
from  December  9  to  March  15,  *' during  which  time  carriages 
and  horses  crossed  the  river  as  safely  as  on  dry  land."  On 
May  3,  in[the  following  year.  Queen  Matilda  of  Boulogne  died 
in  her  forty-eighth  year,  at  Henningham  Casde  in  Essex,  the 
mansion  of  Alberic  de  Vere.  London  mourned  the  good  Queen, 
and  her  epitaph  truthfully  expressed  in  choice  Latin  the  feelings 
of  the  grid'-stricken  people — 

"Cultrix  veri  Dei,  cultrix  et  pauperei, 
Hie  submixa  Deo,  qao  frueretur  eo, 
Femina  si  quo  Polus  conscendere  qneque  meretur, 
Angelicis  manibus  diva  hsec  Regina  tenetur.'' 

"A  true  lover  of  God,  and  patroness  of  the  poor, 
She  lived  submissive  to  God,  that  she  might 
Afterwards  enjoy  His  Presence. 
If  ever  woman  deserved  to  be  carried  by  the  Angels 
To  Heaven,  it  was  this  Holy  Queen." 

In  1153  Prince  Henry,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  landed   unexpectedly  in  England. 
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Omens  were  not  wanting  to  terrify  Stephen,  already  greatly 
shaken  by  the  loss  of  his  wife.  His  horse  reared  three  times 
and  thrice  threw  him  to  earth — ^a  most  unlucky  augury,  which 
induced  him  to  agree  to  meet  his  nephew  at  Wallingford.  There 
it  was  arranged  that  he  (Stephen)  should  remain  King  of  England 
during  his  lifetime,  the.  crown  being  solemnly  secured  to  Henry 
at  his  decease.  His  own  children  were  to  be  confirmed  in  their 
succession  to  the  Earldom  of  Boulogne,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
estates  of  their  late  mother,  both  in  France  and  England,  and  of 
such  as  had  belonged  to  their  father  during  Henry  the  First's 
lifetime.  A  year  later  Stephen  passed  away,  leaving  three 
children :  Eustach,  who  died  of  fever  a  month  later  at  Faversham ; 
William,  who  became  Earl  of  Boulogne ;  and  Marie,  who  took 
the  veil  at  Romsey  Priory,  where  her  mother  and  her  aunts — ^the 
Queens  Margaret  and  Matilda  of  Scotland — had  been  educated. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Stephen  was  regretted;  Londoners  did 
not  mourn  for  him  as  they  had  so  pathetically  for  his  queen. 
They  soon  forgot  a  prince  who  had  done  them  no  good,  and 
who  was  only  a  trifle  less  hateful  to  them  than  William  Rufus. 

As  a  builder,  Stephen  was  not  behind  his  predecessors.  The 
Great  Fire  afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  reconstructing 
the  city  in  a  more  durable  style,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it. 
Many  churches  were  restored  or  rebuilt  in  the  Norman  style,  and 
the  Tower  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  several 
towers,  walls,  and  bastions.  The  enormous  and  picturesque  pile 
known  as  Baynard's  Castle,  which  was  destroyed  in  1666,  was 
built  by  the  Saxon  kings  as  their  town  residence.  With  the 
Conqueror  came  a  Picard  squire  named  Baynard,  to  whom 
William  gave  this  castle.  He  had  already  granted  the  Palatine 
Tower,  evidently  a  part  of  the  vast  structure,  to  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  After  Baynard's  death  the  castle  came  to 
his  son  Geoffrey,  who  finished  the  work  of  reconstruction  com- 
menced by  his  father.  He  lost  the  castle  by  forfeiture,  and  it 
was  granted  to  Gilhard  de  Clere.  FitzStephen  tells  us  it  was  a 
"  double  castle  "—otherwise,  that  one  part  of  its  enormous  turreted 
and  be-towered  bulk  stood  somewhere  between  St  Paul's  and  the 
river,  and  the  other,  linked  to  the  first  by  a  chain  of  walls  and 
bastions,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  name  still  clings  to 
the  latter  spot  as  Castle  Baynard's  Wharf.    It  must  have  been  a 
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very  imposing  addition  to  the  river  panorama,  and  a  noble 
pendant  to  the  Tower  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city. 

Few  and  far  between  are  the  remains  of  Norman  London. 
The  Reformation  and  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  and  modem 
Vandalism,  have  deprived  the  capital  of  its  finest  ancient  build- 
ings, including  the  noble  Norman  nave  of  the  Cathedral 
Among  the  scanty  vestiges  of  Norman  buildings  which  the 
metropolis  still  possesses  is  the  White  Tower,  with  its  fine 
chapel.  The  Temple  Church  is  also  pure  Norman,  but  modem 
and  tasteless  restorations  have  done  it  as  much  mischief  as  the 
worst  fanatic  of  Edward  vi.  or  Cromwell's  day  could  have 
desired.  Some  forty  years  ago  it  was  so  be-polychromed  and 
generally  be-devilled  as  to  leave  very  little  of  the  original  build- 
ing undisfigured.  Not  far  off,  in  Chancery  Lane,  stood,  until 
quite  recently,  the  venerable  Chapel  of  the  Rolls'  Office — built  in 
the  days  of  Henry  iii.  for  the  benefit  of  converted  Jews.  The 
outer  walls  were  part  of  the  original  structure.  The  interior,  of 
a  later  date,  was  well  worth  visiting,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  and  little-known  monuments ;  one  to  John  Young — an 
altar  tomb — by  no  less  an  artist  than  Michael  Angelo's  rival 
and  nose-breaker,  Torrigiano.  Never  was  a  more  wanton  act  of 
vandalism  perpetrated  than  in  the  destmction  of  this  venerable 
little  old  chapel,  which  could  easily  have  been  spared  Young's 
monument  is  now  to  be  seen  in  a  sort  of  small  museum  in  the 
Rolls'  Office,  where  it  is  quite  out  of  place.  In  Smithfield  we 
may  still  admire  the  tastefully-restored  choir  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great,  which  is  pure  Norman,  although  the  clerestory  is  of  a 
slightly  later  period,  very  Early  English.  This  picturesque 
church  and  the  street  of  old  houses  beyond  it  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  longish  journey.  They  stand  far  from  the  madding 
crowd,  among  old-world  nooks  and  comers  that  have  survived 
the  htfndred  changes  of  this  busy  and  noisy  part  of  the  town — 
which,  in  the  morning,  is  a  busy  meat  market,  and  in  the  later 
hours  of  the  day  a  kind  of  sleepy  hollow,  full  of  tragic  memories 
of  the  past.  Here,  from  Henry's  time  onwards.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  roasted,  turn  and  turn  about,  to  appease  the 
fanatic  fury  of  those  of  their  fellows  who  could  let  no  man 
worship  God  save  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 

The  fine  Chapel  of  Lambeth  House — it  has  been  called 
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/  Palace  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^is  an 
I  interesting  specimen  of  Early  English  of  the  First  Plantagenet 
!       period  (1270). 

Only  a  few  years  ago  several  important  very  early  crypts  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  city,  but  none  of  these  are  now  accessible  to 
the  public.  The  finest  was  needlessly  destroyed  some  time 
since.  Stowe  mentions  it  in  his  Memorials  as  having  formed 
part  of  the  substratum  of  the  house  of  a  renowned  giant  of 
fabulous  height  and  size  called  Gerrard.  Says  he,  ^' There 
standeth  in  Bassing  Lane  a  great  ancient  house,  built  upon 
arched  vaults,  and  with  arched  gates  of  stone  brought  from  Caen 
in  Normandy.  The  same  is  now  a  tavern  commonly  called 
Gerrard's  Hall.  In  the  high-roofed  hall  of  this  house  sometime 
stood  a  large  fir  pole,  forty  feet  high,  which  reached  to  the  roof 
thereof,  and  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  staves  that  Gerrarde  the 
giant  used  in  the  wars  to  run  withal."  The  pole  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  hall,  "for  it  was  removed 
after  some  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  hall  to  a  comer, 
and  a  ladder  of  like  proportions  was  also  shown  near  to  it." 
Evidently  this  pole  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  house  may 
have  been  built  by  an  exceptionally  tall  man.  It  belonged  in 
1245  to  John  Gisors,  Mayor  of  London,  and  continued  in  his 
family  for  several  generations.  Eventually,  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
it  became  an  inn.  This  inn  and  its  magnificent  hall  were  burnt 
down  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  the  crypt  escaped.  When 
all  that  remained  of  Gerrard's  Hall  was  removed  in  1852,  the 
Corporation  decided  that  the  crypt  should  be  preserved,  and  the 
stones  transferred  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
re-erected  there.  The  stones  were  numbered  and  packed — but 
falling  unfortimately  into  vandal  hands,  were  used  for  the 
building  of  an  engine-house,  and  what  remained  were  sent  to 
mend  the  South  Kensington  roads!  This  superb  crypt  had 
several  sturdy  columns  and  a  noble-groined  roof  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Its  destruction  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  our 
artistic  taste,  or  our  veneration  for  the  past  history  of  our 
capital. 

There  is  another  very  fine  Norman  crypt,  dating  firom  Henry 
I.,  under  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  It  escaped  the 
destruction    of   the    old    church    by    fire    in    1666,  and  Sir 
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Christopher  Wren  was  able  to  use  it  as  the  superstructure  of  his 
masterpiece,  the  present  edifice.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  so 
choked  up  with  coffins  that  it  is  now  scarcely  worth  visiting. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  very 
fine  crypt  under  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  but  it  was  pulled  down  when  the  General  Post  Office 
was  built  Beneath  the  house  numbered  153  Leadenhall  Street 
there  still  exists  a  very  large  and  remarkable  crypt  of  Early 
Norman  workmanship,  which  had  the  honour  of  being  visited, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  has 
immortalised  as  Captain  Cuttle  the  then  owner  of  the 
premises  above  ground,  which  served  as  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
nautical  instruments.  My  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
famous  little  wooden  midshipman,  renowned  in  Dombcy  & 
Son,  is  still  in  perfect  condition,  flourishing  but  in  another 
part  of  London,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  belongings  of 
a  descendant  of  the  kindly  old  Captain  of  the  hook,  so  tenderly 
beloved  by  Walter  Gay  and  Florence  Dombey,  and  held  in 
awesome  veneration  even  by  the  iirepressible  Nipper.^ 

Fire  has  been  ancient  London's  chief  foe.  The  destruction 
by  its  agency  of  the  palace  of  our  kings  at  Westminster  was  a 
loss  for  which  even  the  beautiful  and  fanciful  structure  that 
replaces  it  cannot  compensate,  for,  with  the  venerable  stones, 
crumbled  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  historical  and  romantic 
association.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  crypt  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  the  oratory  of  the  present  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  it,  like  the  Temple  Church,  has  been  over- 
restored. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  or  rather  the  sub-structure  of  the 
dormitory  and  the  dark  cloister,  to  the  south  of  the  south 
transept,  are  all  that  now  remains  of  Norman  work  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Confessor's  Chapel,  and  the  choir  and 
transepts  date  firom  Henry  the  Third's  time,  and  are  in  the  first 
Pointed  style,  which  marked  the  architectural  transition  intro- 
duced during  his  reign. 

^  This  pleasant  information  comes  to  the  writer  direct  firom  a  member  of 
the  family  which  all  lovers  of  Dickens  will  be  glad  to  learn  is  "  hearty." 


CHAPTER  VII 
LONDON  UNDER  THE  FIRST  PLANTAGENETS 

THE  feudal  system,  which  governed  Europe  from  the  ninth 
to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  had  by  this  time  reached  its 
zenith.  England  was  rapidly  being  covered,  from  end  to  end, 
with  formidable  castles,  some  of  which,  as  for  instance  Cardiff, 
Raglan,  Windsor,  Akiwick,  Warwick,^  still  stand  fairly  well- 
preserved,  at  least  as  to  their  original  outlines;  while  the 
majority  have  either  altogether  disappeared  or  only  serve,  with 
the  stately  ruins  of  their  ivy-covered  towers,  keeps,  and 
crumbling  walls,  to  add  a  keynote  of  romantic  charm  to  English 
landscape.  The  King,  who  was  but  the  over-lord  of  many  lords, 
each  absolute  in  his  own  fortified  keep,  was  forced  by  sheer 
instinct  of  self-preservation  to  rely  in  many  an  emeigency  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  townsfolk,  and  it  was  his  interest,  therefore,  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital  and  other  large 
cities — a  policy  very  foolishly  neglected  by  Stephen's  successor. 

Society  in  those  days  was  divided,  as  is  our  own,  into  three 
distmct  dasses — the  nobility,  burghers,  and  lower  orders  of 
freemen.  But  there  was  yet  another  class, — a  relic  of  Saxon 
times, — ^the  Theowas,  or  slaves.      Doomsday  Book  reckoned 

^  So  closely  are  these  castles  set  that  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  the  writer  recently  visited  the  ruins  of  six — ^beginning 
with  the  noble  remains  of  Castleacre  and  ending  with  the  scanty  vestiges  of 
the  once  formidable  fortress  of  Mileham.  It  was  in  this  latter  castle  that 
Fleance,  son  of  Banquo,  found  refuge  from  the  vengeful  Macbeth ;  and  here, 
too,  Guiscard's  son,  whose  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  history  has  so 
often  puzzled  chroniclers,  lived  and  died  a  peaceful  exile,  leaving  a  left- 
handed  progeny,  which  stiU  tills  the  neighbouring  fields  under  the  patronymic 
of  Wyskerd  (Guiscard).  For  further  particulars  see  Carthew's  Hundred  of 
Launditck» 
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these  unfortunates,  probably  the  descendants  of  Roman  slaves 
and  prisoneis  of  war,  at  some  20,000.  The  Church  did  all  in 
her  power  to  emancipate  them,  but  her  efforts  and  influence  long 
proved  powerless.  The  lot  of  these  Theowas,  dire  enough  in 
the  cities,  must  have  been  well-nigh  unendurable  in  the  villages, 
where  even  the  freedmen  maltreated  them,  although  they  them- 
selves were  not  much  better  off.  In  London  they  usefully 
performed  the  citizens'  dirty  work  in  their  frequent  revolts 
against  oppression.  They  were  much  to  the  front  in  the 
momentous  insurrection  against  the  Empress  Maud,  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  London,  since  it  taught  the  people  to 
realise  how  great  was  their  united  power,  even  when  the  object 
of  their  resentment  was  their  Sovereign. 

Henry  11.  was  barely  twenty  when,  on  August  5,  1154,  he 
ascended  the  throne  left  vacant  by  Stephen's  death.  According 
to  Peter  of  Blois,  who  knew  him  from  boyhood,  he  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  young  men  of  his  time.  He  was  of  towering 
stature,  with  a  head  **  of  such  quantity,  that  to  the  neck  and 
to  all  the  body,  it  accordeth  by  even  proportion.  His  eyes 
'pykeled'  fine  and  dear  in  the  colouring,  when  he  is  [leased 
well,  but,  if  he  is  angered,  like  sparkling  fires.  His  hair 
thickly  curled  and  worn  cut  square  across  the  forehead."  His 
character  left  much  to  be  desired,  notwithstanding  the  praises 
of  Peter  of  Blois.  He  could  be  generous  enough  when  it 
suited  his  purpose ;  he  could  be  most  cruel  and  treacherous  too. 
He  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  splendid  horseman,  and  a  passionate 
sportsman ;  was  not  devoid  of  literary  culture  and  encouraged 
learning  in  others.  Peter  of  Blois,  who  was  his  chaplain  and 
secretaiy,  gives  us  a  lively  description  of  the  King  leaving  his 
palace:  "When  King  Henry  sets  out  of  a  morning  you  see 
multitudes  of  big  people  running  up  and  down  as  they  were 
mad,  horse  rushing  against  horse,  carriage  overturning  carriage, 
players,  gamesters,  cooks,  confectioners,  morrice  dancers, 
barbers,  courtesans,  and  parasites,  making  so  much  noise  and, 
in  a  word,  such  an  intolerable  tumultuous  jumble  of  horse  and 
foot,  that  you  imagine  the  great  abyss  hath  opened  and  that 
Hell  itself  had  poured  forth  all  its  inhabitants." 

King  Henry  il  brought  with  him  to  this  country  quite  the  most 
amazing  Queen-Consort  that  ever  shared  the  throne  of  England. 
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JEleanofSL  of  Aquitaine,  unlike  her  modest  and  saintlike  pre- 
decessor in  the  honours  |of  Queen-Consort  ot  the  Norman  line, 
was  a  lady  with  not  one,  but  many  **  pasts."  She  was  a  good 
dozen  years  older  than  her  youthful  husband,  a  disparity  of  age 
which  did  not  affect  his  infatuation  for  her  mature  charms. 
There  is  something  weirdly  modern  about  this  extraordinary 
woman's  career.  Her  story,  shorn  of  its  romantic  environment, 
is  that  of  a  finished  adventuress,  who  divorces,  on  the  flimsiest 
of  pretexts,  a  dull  husband  to  marry  a  handsome  lad.  The 
background  of  this  sordid  story  is  so  extremely  picturesque 
and  so  little  known  that  it  needs  to  be  briefly  related,  and  all 
the  more  as  it  bears  indirectly  upon  the  history  of  London's 
civilisation,  for  we  owe  this  queen  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  remarkable  impetus  she  gave  to  our  commercial  and  artistic 
prc^ess.  iEleanora,  a  distinguished  poetess,  was,  moreover,  a 
very  observant  woman,  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had 
travelled  far  and  wide.  Her  connection  with  ^e  Southern 
States  of  Europe  was  intimate  and  important,  and  she  used  it, 
during  her  brief  period  of  absolute  power  in  England,  to  the 
best  advantage  of  our  nascent  commerce.  Judging  from  the 
miniature  portraits  scattered  through  a  few  contemporary  MSS., 
her  effigy  at  Fontevrault,  and  the  descriptions  of  those  who  saw 
and  knew  her,  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  with  regular  features 
and  fine  eyes.  Her  complexion,  we  are  maliciously  informed, 
was  of  her  own  making,  and  her  long  hair  dyed  red  with  henna. 
Aquitaine,  as  the  Queen  iEleanora's  domains  were  called, 
was  formed  of  the  two  counties  of  Guienne  and  Gascony,  and 
was  undoubtedly,  at  this  period,  the  most  highly-cultivated  and 
literary  principality  in  mediaeval  Europe.  Learning  was  there 
protected  as  one  of  the  most  precious  of  human  possessions, 
music  was  loved,  and  poetry  considered  a  heaven-bom  gift  that 
raised  the  lowliest-bom  poet  to  the  level  of  a  prince.  In  this 
nursery  of  the  Muses  iEleanora  shone  Uke  a  star.  She  was 
worthy  of  her  grand&ther,  William  ix.,  the  Minstrel  Duke  whose 
poems  are  still  in  high  repute.  In  1137  the  Princess  became 
the  bride  of  the  fat  young  ICing,  Louis  vii.  of  France,  ^^legros^^* 
retaining  her  independent  position  as  reigning  duchess  after  the 
death  of  her  grandfather,  who  retired,  in  tardy  penance  for  a  very 
gay  youth  and  middle  age,  to  a  hermit's  cell  near  Campostella 
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in  Spain,  where  he  died  full  of  years  and  stroi^ly  perfumed 
with  that  subtlest  of  odours — sanctity. 

The  European  atmosphere  was  permeated  at  this  period  with 
Crusades  and  Crusaders.  Young  men  could  talk  and  think  of 
nothing  else.  The  Holy  Land  had  a  double  attraction  for  them 
in  that  it  presented  a  means  of  saving  their  souls,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  fiUmg  their  pockets  with  the  spoils  of  ten  thousand 
harems,  whose  inmates  were  reported  to  be  as  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
and  gems  as  they  were  beautiful  and  kind  In  a  word,  Palestine 
was,  in  countless  eyes,  a  sort  of  heavenly  South  Africa,  and 
Jerusalem  a  sacred  Johannesburg.  To  the  Crusades  therefore 
went  King  Louis,  and  with  him  the  Queen-Duchess,  who  had 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  St  Bernard  himself  preach  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  the  enterprise.  That  side  of  the  question 
did  not  much  affect  the  fair  iEleanora,  who  considered  the  matter 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view  as  a  novel  form  of  excitement 
She  was  accompanied  by  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  her 
**  flying  squadron  " — otherwise  a  regiment  of  ladies  equipped  in 
fantastic  costumes,  consisting  of  short  pleated  skirts,  light  breast- 
plates, helmets  with  floating  plumes,  and  highly  -  ornamented 
spears.  The  Queen's  luggage  exceeded  that  of  any  modem  lady 
of  fashion  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Delhi  or  Monte  Carlo,  and 
her  ladies'  impedimenta  were  as  unwieldy.  No  wonder  King 
Louis'  crusade  was  a  dismal  failure !  A  volume — z  very  amusing 
one  to  boot  —  would  scarcely  suffice  to  describe  the  Queen's 
vagaries  and  most  unseemly  behaviour.  At  Antioch,  where  her 
uncle,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  was  Prince,  she  turned  the  head  of 
that  venerable  gentleman,  whilst  her  "  squadron  "  gave  itself  up 
to  worldly  amusements  and  danced  more  frequently  than  it 
prayed.  King  Louis  was  forced  at  last  to  hurry  his  consort  and 
her  Amazons  out  of  Antioch  to  avoid  fresh  scandals,  and 
decamped  in  the  dead  of  night  for  Jerusalem,  where,  dreadful 
to  relate,  the  Queen  found  the  Holy  Sepulchre  less  interesting 
than  the  handsome  Saracen  Emir,  Sal-Addin.  Before  long  the 
wretched  Louis  was  half  distracted  by  his  domestic  troubles, 
especially  as  the  Queen  made  no  secret  of  her  dislike  for  his 
ungainly  person.  She  laughed  at  him  in  public,  and  taunted 
him  in  private — said  he  was  gros  et  vilain^  and  that  with  his 
close-shaven  fietce  he  looked  like  a  priest 
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A  visit  on  the  homeward  journey  to  Constantinople  (in  those 
days  a  sort  of  combination  of  modem  Paris  and  Monte  Carlo) 
was  a  distinct  success.  The  Byzantine  Emperor  and  Empress 
received  the  French  Queen  with  effusion,  but  seem  to  have 
slighted  the  King.  The  wonders  of  the  city  on  the  Golden 
Horn,  with  its  pleasures  and  its  vices,  enchanted  the  frivolous 
lady  and  her  Amazonian  brigade.  It  would  have  been  hard 
indeed  to  scandalise  the  headquarters  of  Byzantine  depravity; 
but  i£leanora  managed  even  tJiat  at  last,  and  left  an  undying 
impression  of  beauty  and  caprice  behind  her.  Yet  she  learnt  a 
good  deal  by  her  journey  to  the  East  Observant  and  artistic, 
she  benefited  by  her  experience,  and  returned  to  Paris  laden  with 
beautiful  robes  of  Oriental  silk  and  embroidery,  jewels,  Persian 
carpets,  and  inlaid  furniture.  Her  adventures  did  not,  by  any 
means,  end  with  her  home-coming.  She  next  fell  in  with 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  husband  of  the  Empress  Maud,  who 
was  soon  smitten  by  her  irresistible  charm,  but  one  day  unfor- 
tunately he  presented  to  the  sjrren  his  eldest  bom,  Henry 
Plantagenet  The  unflattering  result  was  that  she  swiftly  gave 
the  father  to  understand  she  preferred  his  handsome  young  son 
to  his  elderly  self.  Henry,  then  barely  nineteen,  fell  head-over- 
ears  in  love  with  the  wily  charmer.  iEleanora,  perceiving  a 
chance  of  becoming  Queen  of  England,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  ridding  herself  of  her  uncongenial  lord,  forthwith  set  her  busy 
brain  to  find  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  extraordinary  project 
A  plea  of  consanguinity  —  Louis  was  her  cousin  five  times 
removed — served  her  purpose,  and  the  marriage  was  annulled 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  Louis,  who  had  evidendy  had 
enough  of  her,  thankfully  giving  his  consent  On  May  Day, 
1 152,  iEleanora  of  Aquitaine  was  married  with  the  utmost  pomp 
to  Henry  Plantagenet  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bordeaux. 

Such  was  the  new  lady  paramount  of  England  1  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Londoners  gossiped,  for  although  there  were  no 
newspapers  to  "  sensationalise  "  the  scandals  of  those  days,  they 
were  none  the  less  freely  commented  upon.  Notwithstanding  all 
her  "  pasts  "  and  her  follies,  ^leanora  was  an  amiable  and  gifted 
woman.  With  consummate  tact  she  won  her  way  to  her  people's 
hearts,  and  through  many  vicissitudes  remained  their  beloved 
friend  and  patroness. 
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The  coronation  of  Henry  ii.  and  iEleanora  of  Aquitame  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  December  19,  11 54,  was  by  fiEur  the 
most  magnificent  pageant  London  had  hitherto  witnessed.  The 
gorgeous  costmnes  worn  on  this  occasion  were  doubtless  part 
of  the  Queen's  Eastern  spoils.  Her  own  dress,  we  know,  was 
brought  from  Constantinople.  It  consisted  of  a  tight-fitting 
robe  of  gold  doth,  "in  many  shades  of  gold  upon  gold,"  which 
exhibited  the  gracefiil  outlines  of  her  matchless  figure  to  per- 
fection. Over  this  shimmering  garment  there  hung  in  ele^emt 
folds  the  royal  mantle  of  violet  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  gold 
^fieur-de^ys  and  leopards,  and  lined  and  edged  with  ermine.  The 
beautiful  Queen's  head-dress  consisted  of  bands  of  wrought  gold 
blazing  with  huge  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  confining  her 
hair,  which  was  braided  and  coiled  round  her  head.  A  veil  of 
silver  tissue  —  an  Oriental  fabric — ^was  thrown  loosely  over  the 
whole  costume,  after  the  &shion  of  the  veil  which  the  Byzantine 
Empresses  have  handed  on  to  their  Turkish  successors  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  now  known  as  the  ''yashmak." 
The  King,  who  walked  up  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  holding  his 
wife's  bejewelled  hand  in  his,  was  scarcely  less  gorgeously  arrayed. 
He  wore  (and  this  scandalised  many)  short  hair,  mustadiios,  and 
a  shaven  chin.  Hitherto  the  fashion  had,  it  appears,  been  for  long 
hair  and  beards.  The  Church  had  lately  fidminated  against  the 
wigs  of  the  men  whose  hair  was  not  long  enough  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  the  mode.  The  King  wore  a  doublet  and  a  short 
doak.  The  Archbishop  and  deigy  were  supplied,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  national  Church,  with  velvet  and  silk  vestments 
heavy  with  gold  embroidery.  Even  in  this  detail  we  can  trace  the 
influence  of  iEleanora,  who  had  admired  the  rich  robes  of  the 
Greek  priests,  and  compared  them  with  those  worn  by  the  deigy 
of  the  Western  Church,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

Whilst  the  King  was  busy  with  politics,  the  Queen  busied 
herself  with  sodal  reforms.  She  infused  new  life  into  the  dull 
society  of  the  day.  Her  gay  and  graceful  manners  fascinated 
the  homely  ladies  of  the  great  English  barons,  who  straightway 
endeavoured  to  imitate  theoL  To  iEleanora  of  Aquitaine  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  the  profane  drama.  The  first  play 
ever  acted  in  London,  at  anyrate  since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  whose  plot  was  not  taken  either  from  Scripture 
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or  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  was  performed  at  West- 
minster in  the  early  years  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign.  It 
was  a  tragedy  by  Peter  of  Blois,  entitled  Marcus  and  Flora^  and 
perchance  was  acted  by  some  of  those  very  "  players  "  mentioned 
by  the  same  Peter  in  his  graphic  sketch  of  Henry  ii.  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  primitive  affair,  but  none 
the  less  an  exceedingly  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  English 
stage.  iEleanora  also  used  her  influence  with  the  wine  merchants 
of  Bordeaux,  and  brought  about  a  marked  increase  in  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  South  of  France,  and  even  the  East. 

A  most  interesting  event,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  ii.,  was  the  buildmg  of  London  Bridge. 
According  to  Stowe,  the  original  wooden  bridge  was  burnt  in 
the  fire  of  1136,  but  was  afterwards  repaired.  This,  most 
likely,  was  a  bridge  of  boats  like  the  one  across  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne.  In  the  poem  of  Holy  Olaf  of  Norway  there  is  a 
mention  of  London  Bridge  "  being  broken  down  in  1014  by  the 
Danes  in  the  interest  of  Etheldred."  The  Heimskringla  Saga 
distinctly  states  that  "there  was  a  bridge  between  Suderwick 
(Southwark)  and  London,  so  broad  that  waggons  could  cross  it, 
and  they  could  be  driven  past  each  other  without  touching." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Saxon  Annals  that  "  in  the 
year  993  Anlaff  the  Dane  arrived  in  the  river  and  sailed  up 
the  said  river  as  far  as  Staines  with  a  fleet  of  ninety  vessels," 
which  he  certainly  could  not  have  done  had  there  been  a  bridge, 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  bridge  of  boats,  when,  by  removing  a 
few  of  them  at  one  end  or  in  the  centre,  "a  fleet  of  ninety 
vessels" — each  about  the  size  of  a  fishing-smack — might,  easily 
enough,  float  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  It  appears  that 
in  olden  time  the  bed  of  the  Thames  occasionally  got  so  dry 
that,  as  in  1150,  people  crossed  it  on  foot,  apparently  extracting 
great  "merriment"  from  so  novel  an  experience.  A  well- 
organised  ferry  was  established  between  Southwark  and  London 
at  a  very  early  date.  Stowe  tells  us  that  the  "ferryman  in 
King  William's  time  bequeathed  the  profits  to  his  daughter, 
Marie,  and  that  with  them  she  builded  a  nunnery  and  church 
which  became  known  as  St  Mary  Overies.^    Later,"  says  Stowe, 

*  Literally  St.  Mary  ofer  or  ^ri*^"  by  "  or  "  cm  "  the  shore,  now  part  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Saviour. 
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''the  church  and  convent  were  purchased  by  a  Danish  lady, 
who  converted  the  nunnery  into  a  collie  for  priests,  whidi 
priests  eventually  built  a  bridge  hereabouts  of  timber."    This 
was  a  tradition  which  Stowe  obtained  direct  from  Father  Fowler, 
the  last  Prior,  r  In  1 167,  Peter,  the  Rector  of  Colechurch,  an 
architect  of  repute,  undertook,  for  the  assistance  of  the  King 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  erect  a  permanent  bridge, 
which  was  eventually  built  about  200  feet  below  the  present 
structure,  on  a  line  with  Fish  Street  Hill  and  just  by  St.  Magnus' 
Church.    It  was  carried  on  20  arches,  there  was  a  drawbridge 
for  large  vessels,  and,  on  the  centre  pier,  a  chapel  60  feet  long  by 
20  wide,  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  which  in  due 
time  became  one  of  the  favourite  places  of  devotion  in  the  city, 
with  four  chaplains  to  say  Masses  for  the  souls  of  departed  citizens. 
Peter  of  Colechurch  did  not  live  to  see  his  colossal  under- 
taking finished,  for   in  the  third  year  of  John's  reign,  that 
monarch  of  evil  repute  commanded  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
London  to  accept  the  services  of  Isambert,  a  renowned  Norman 
architect,  to  "complete  the  work  begun  by  the  late  Peter  of 
Colechurch."    Isambert  remained  in  office  four  years,  when 
Friar  West  took  his  place  till  the  bridge  was  finished  in  1209. 
Peter,  the  first  architect,  was  buried  in  St  Thomas'  Chapel; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  bridge  was  pulled 
down,  his  bones  were  disinterred  and  scattered  to  the  winds 
before  the  authorities  could  rescue  them.     In  1282,  the  bridge 
was  the  scene   of  an  awful    disaster.    A   fire    broke  out  in 
Southwark  and  destroyed  the  Chapel  and  Priory  of  St  Mary's. 
The  flames,  swept  by  a  strong  south  wind,  caught  the  bridge 
and  stopped  the  progress  of  a  multitude  of  well-intentioned 
people,  who  were  hurrying  across  to  render  assistance  to  their 
firiends    in    Southwark.      Meanwhile,  by  some   unaccountable 
accident,  the  London  end  of  the  structure  began  to  blaze,  and 
three  thousand  persons,  caught  in  a  trap  between  the  two  fires, 
hurried  to  the  centre  arch,  which  gave  way,  and  all  were  either 
crushed,  or  burnt,  or  drowned.    Many  perished  by  overloading 
the  vessels  that  came  to  their  rescue.    The  only  part  of  the 
bridge  which  remained  intact  was  the  chapeL    The  work  of 
reconstruction  was  at  once  begun,  and  on  a  much  more  diurable 
basis.    So  important  did  the  citizens  of  London  consider  the 
I.-7 
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rebuilding  of  the  bridge,  that,  for  considerably  over  a  hundred 
years,  very  few  people  of  any  position  died  without  bequeathing 
a  more  or  less  important  sum  towards  the  building  fund.  The 
great  tower  on  the  Southwark  side  of  the  bridge  was  built  in 
147 1.  At  first,  it  would  appear,  no  houses  stood  upon  it,  but  by 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  become  a  continuous 
street,  from  which  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  river  could 
be  seen. 

There  is  a  curious — almost  prophetic — ballad  connected  with 
London  Bridge,  which  was  certainly  sung  about  the  streets  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  only  a  few  months  ago  the 
writer  heard  some  children  singing  in  the  Borough  Road. 

The  reference  to  "  my  Lady  Lee  "  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
bridge  built  over  the  river  Lea  by  Queen  Matilda  of  Scotland 

The  children  sang — 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 

Dance  over  my  Lady  Lee; 
London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 

With  a  gay  ladie. 
How  shaU  we  build  it  up  again? 

Dance  over  my  Lady  Lee. 
Silver  and  gold  wiU  be  stolen  away, 
How  shall  we  build  it  up  again? 
Build  it  up  with  iron  and  steel, 

Dance  over  my  Lady  Lee ; 
Build  it  up  with  wood  and  clay, 

Dance  over  my  Lady  Lee. 
Build  it  up  with  stone  so  strong, 
Hurrah  I  'twill  last  for  ages  long. 

Dance  over  my  Lady  Lee. 

Then  we  must  set  a  man  to  watch ; 

Dance  over  my  Lady  Lee. 
Then  we  must  set  a  man  to  watch, 

With  a  gay  ladie. 
Suppose  the  man  should  &11  asleep? 
Then  we  must  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Suppose  the  pipe  should  fall  and, break? 
Then  we  must  set  a  dog  to  watch. 
Suppose  the  dog  should  run  away? 
Then  we  must  chain  him  to  a  post; 
For  London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

Dance  over  my  Lady  Lee. 
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Little  did  the  children  in  Elizabeth's  time  dream  that  the 
words  of  their  doggrel  ballad  would  one  day  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  bridge  be  rebuilt  of  ''iron  and  steel,''  and  "wood  and 
day,"  strong  enough  to  last  for  ''ages  long." 

Among  the  many  important  events  in  the  crowded  reign  of 
Henry  ii.  none  is  more  full  of  interest  than  the  elevation  to 
earthly  power  and  the  subsequent  exaltation  to  martyrdom  of 
St  Thomas  k  Becket.  On  the  day  of  his  birth  in  Cheapside, 
December  21,  11 18,  his  paternal  house  was  burnt  down,  and 
of  all  the  furniture  only  the  child's  cot  was  saved,  to  be  in 
due  time  converted  into  a  sort  of  relic.  Long  after  his  murder, 
his  surviving  sister  was  wont  to  show  it  with  devout  affection 
to  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  press  with  reverent  lips  the  richly 
embroidered  purple  silk  quilt  she  had  worked  and  thrown  across 
the  poor  little  wooden  cradle.  The  house  in  the  Cheap— the 
exact  site  is  still  well  known  since  it  is  now  occupied  by  the 
chapel  of  the  Mercers'  Company — ^was  immediately  rebuilt. 
After  k  Becket's  death  it  was  converted  into  a  hospital  or 
refuge  for  old  men. 

The  Londoners  of  Henry  the  Second's  time  must  have  been 
very  familiar  with  the  slim,  tall,  pale-faced  man  with  his  abnormally 
long  nose,  and  affable  maimer,  who  was  created  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  at  the  King's  coronation,  and  who,  although  he 
affected  the  utmost  magnificence  in  public,  was  reputed  to  wear 
a  hair  shirt  of  the  coarsest  beneath  his  outer  splendours.  Again 
and  again  they  had  seen  him  pontificate  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
before  the  whole  Court,  a  picture  of  ecclesiastical  pomp  and 
glory  worthy  of  the  brush  of  Memling  or  Van  der  Weyden.  We 
too  can  see  him,  thanks  to  the  minute  details  preserved  by  his 
many  biographers,  sitting  at  Lambeth  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  Palace,  taking  his  meals  in  public,  surrounded 
by  his  numerous  attendants,  ecclesiastical,  lay,  and  military. 
The  Archbishop  sat  under  a  canopy,  a  small  high  table  before 
him,  while  two  of  his  clerics  handed  his  dishes  and  his  cup. 
On  either  side  of  him,  at  long  tables,  sat  the  prelates  and  monks, 
each  with  his  cup  and  pewter  plate.  At  separate  ubles,  far 
removed  from  the  Reader, — a  monk  who  from  a  litde  pulpit 
opposite  the  Archbishop  chanted  the  Lessons  of  the  day  in 
monotone, — ^sat  the  laymen  and  guards.    The  laity,  it  seems,  had 
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objected  to  this  pious  infliction^  and  had  been  removed  to  a 
lower  place  where  they  could  chatter  at  their  ease.  The  gold 
and  silver  plate  on  the  sideboard  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
was  most  magnificent  The  Archbishop  himself  was  frugally 
inclined,  preferring  plain  food  to  the  daintiest  of  fare,  and  a 
cup  of  water  with  a  sprig  of  fennel  in  it  to  the  finest  wine  that 
could  be  ofiered  him. 

"Brother,"  said  Herbert  de  Bisham  to  him  one  day,  ''if  I 
mistake  not,  you  eat  your  beans  with  better  appetite  than  I  eat 
my  pheasant" 

On  October  13,  11 63,  k  Becket  officiated  in  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  the  Confessor  from  their 
former  resting-place  to  their  present  mutilated  shrine.  The 
King  and  all  the  Court  were  there — "a  most  godly  and 
sumptuous  company."  At  Christmas  time,  three  years  later, 
London  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  rapidly  spreading 
news  that  the  great  Archbishop  and  Chancellor  had  been 
treacherously  struck  down  in  his  cathedral  at  Canterbury.  It 
was  as  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end,  and  pious  folk 
dreaded  God's  wrath.  The  King  feared  it,  too ;  and  soon  the 
good  citizens  in  Cheap  and  elsewhere  about  London  talked  of 
his  Grace's  self-inflicted  penance,  the  lash  laid  on  his  bare 
back,  as  he  knelt  weeping  before  the  tomb  in  the  cathedral 
crypt,  whence  the  Archbishop's  remains  were  presently  to 
be  translated  to  the  richest  shrine  in  all  England.  So  rich 
indeed,  that  Erasmus,  who  saw  it  four  hundred  years  later, 
tells  us  a  man  could  barely  look  upon  it,  so  did  it  blaze 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires  and  pearls,  as 
big  as  beans.  For  six  hundred  years  and  more  this  shrine 
was  the  Mecca  of  England,  a  haven  of  hope  which  every 
English  man  and  woman  vowed  to  visit  at  least  once  in  a 
lifetime,  generally  in  those  fair  months  when  the  green  lanes 
and  flowering  meadows  of  Surrey  and  Kent  are  gayest  and 
sweetest  These  pilgrimages  were  not  matters  of  religious 
conviction  only,  but  joyous  outings  that  gathered  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  extend  their  commerce  and  open 
out  new  fields  of  enterprise.  They  served  to  break  up  the 
stay-at-home  tendency  of  a  people  none  too  well  provided  with 
the  means  of  locomotion,  and  who,  but  for  so  agreeable  a  method 
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of  obtaining  salvation,  would  never  have  left  their  native  towns 
and  villages  at  all. 

The  death  of  i,  Becket  deprived  Henry  of  his  wisest  Councillor. 
Two  years  after  his  marriage  he  had  banished  his  queen  to  Win- 
chester; soon  tired  of  a  companion  thirteen  years  older  than  himself. 
It  was  after  this  time  that  Queen  iEleanora  so  startled  her  lord's 
mistress,  fair  Rosamond  Cli£ford,  in  her  retreat  at  Woodstock, 
that  she  drove  her,  frightened  and  penitent,  to  seek  a  peaceful 
haven  from  a  troublesome  world  in  the  cloisters  of  Godwick 
Nunnery,  where  she  died  some  twenty  years  later.  This  fact  is 
now  so  well  authenticated  that  the  story  of  Queen  JSleanora's 
dagger  and  poison  bowl  may  be  safely  dismissed  to  the  lumber 
room  of  fiction.  At  Winchester  the  Queen  lived  as  a  sort  of 
State  prisoner,  separated  from  her  husband,  until  his  death,  when 
his  son  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  set  her  free,  and  appointed  her 
Regent  of  England  during  his  own  absence  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Palestine. 

Henry  ii.,  naturally  a  tyrannical  and  covetous  man,  rescinded 
all  or  nearly  all  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  his  three 
predecessors  to  the  citizens,  apd  thereby  roused  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  which  more  than  once  threatened  danger  to  his  throne. 
The  Saxon  blood,  although  now  considerably  diluted  by  frequent 
inter-maniages,  still  flowed  hotiy  in  the  veins  of  the  majority  of 
the  burghers  and  lower  orders,  and  their  dogged  Teutonic  nature 
was  not  easily  subdued  by  repressive  measures.  For  obvious 
reasons  London  was  in  those  days  but  poorly  supplied  with  the 
necessaries,  let  alone  the  luxuries,  of  life,  and  the  food  of  the 
population  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the  freedom  to  hunt  in  the 
almost  virgin  forests  that  still  covered  the  country  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  metropolis.  In  the  year  1 158,  twenty  thousand 
persons  died  of  hunger  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  com.  In  1170, 
there  was  another  terrible  famine.  An  immense  number  of 
rabbits  might  easily  have  been  caught  in  the  forests,  and  would 
have  been  most  useful  to  the  starving  population,  but  the  King, 
who  was  inordinately  fond  of  hunting,  reserved  the  sole  rights  of 
the  chase  for  himself,  and  this  greatiy  embittered  his  subjects. 
Neither  threats  nor  prayers  would  move  him,  and  when  he  died 
at  Chinon,  on  July  6,  11 89,  he  was  little  regretted  either  by  his 
family  or  by  his  people. 
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Richard's  first  act  on  reaching  England  was,  as  already 
intimated,  to  restore  his  mother  to  her  proper  position.  His 
filial  devotion  was  one  of  the  many  charming  traits  of  his 
attractive  nature.  He  was  no  paragon,  truly,  but  he  was  blessed 
with  that  indefinable  charm  that  veils  many  evils  and  obtains 
forgiveness  for  the  worst  offences.  His  beauty  of  face  and  form, 
his  accomplishments,  his  leonine  bravery,  his  delightful  voice 
and  manner,  and  above  all  his  firankness,  captivated  all  who 
approached  him.  He  could  be  as  cruel  as  any  devil,  and  he 
proved  himself  on  occasion  as  tender  as  a  woman.  As  our  great 
Crusading  King  he  is  the  hero  of  a  thousand  romances,  but  as 
the  King  of  the  English  Realms  he  looms  less  large,  for  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  far  from  these  shores.  His  lovely  consort, 
Berengaria  of  Navarre,  is  the  only  British  queen  that  never  set 
foot  in  England.  ^ 

Richard  i.  is  usually  credited  with  a  lavish  recognition  of 
municipal  life,  but  an  examination  of  dates  and  of  contemporary 
evidence  proves  that  the  numerous  liberties  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  London  at  this  period  were  due  to  the  inspiration,  and 
even  to  the  direct  act,  of  Queen  iEleanora,  whom  he  had  appointed 
Regent,  and  who  acted  in  this  capacity,  save  during  the  few  brief 
intervals  when  he  was  in  England,  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
son's  reign. 

The  title  of  our  chief  magistrate  was  changed  at  Richard's 
accession  from  "Portreeve"  to  "Mayor."  Henry  FitzAlwin 
was  London's  first  "Mayor,"  and  that  learned  man  and  true, 
Mr.  Round,  has  immortalised  him  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  From  his  capital  article  we  glean  that  he  was  a 
member  of  what  the  French  would  term  a  municipal  family, 
being  the  grandson  and  son  of  men  who  have  been  eminent  in 
official  circles.  He  had  for  dwelling  a  "fair  house"  close  by 
London  Stone,  and  ruled  the  Mayoralty  of  London  for  twenty- 
five  years.  At  his  decease,  King  John  decided  that  the  Mayor 
of  London  should  be  changed  every  year.  Although  in  some  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  Stowe,  Alwin's  portrait  figures  with  the 
words  "  Lord  Mayor  of  London"  under  it,  he  never  enjoyed  that 
exalted  title,  being  generally  designated  in  his  own  time  as  "  Sir 
Mayor,  Domine  Maiort^^  Meanwhile  his  colleague  of  York 
was  created  Lord  Mayor  as  early  as  1389,  when  Richard  11. 
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greeted  him  by  the  title  on  presenting  him  with  his  sword  and 
mace.  That  industrious  antiquary  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Times  in  1901,  proved  conclusively  enough  that 
"down  to  the  year  1540  London's  chief  magistrate  was  in- 
variably addressed  as  plain  '  Mr.  Mayor,'  but  after  that  date  the 
designation  of  'Lord  Mayor  of  London'  has  been  invariably 
used."  Our  mediaeval  Mayors  generally  proceeded  to  West- 
minster on  horseback  for  die  election,  but  Sir  John  Norman, 
^who  was  lame,  invented  the  water  procession,  which  continued  to 
be  a  picturesque  item  in  the  programme  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day 
until  about  forty-five  years  ago.  Up  till  the  year  1712,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  City  authorities  always  rode  to  Westminster,  but  by 
that  time  state  coaches  were  almost  universally  used  by  the 
nobility,  and  in  1756,  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  not  to  be  behind  the 
times,  ordered  the  present  much  b^ilded  but  none  the  less 
extremely  decorative  vehicle  to  be  constructed.  The  Aldermen 
and  Sheriffs  followed  suit,  and  their  Cinderella-like  coaches 
still  form  the  most  attractive  among  the  scanty  survivals  of  the 
pageantic  glories  of  Old  London.  In  pre-Reformation  times 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  was,  however,  one  of  the  least  magnificent 
of  the  many  annual  pageants,  but  in  Elizabeth's  day,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  processions,  the  great  Queen 
thought  fit  to  encourage  splendour  and  elaboration  on  the 
occasion  of  this  annual  procession,  which,  as  the  Venetian  Envoy 
to  our  Court  informs  us,  "  takes  place  early  in  November  when 
it  is  so  foggy  you  can't  see  it,  or  so  rainy  that  you  get  drenched 
to  the  skin  in  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it."  He  continues, 
"the  Londoners  are  fond  of  processions  and  pageants,  but  the 
English  climate  is  so  fickle  that  the  shows  are  mostly  spoilt 
either  by  the  rain,  the  fog,  or  the  wind,  when  the  worthy  folk 
who  take  part  in  the  pageant  are  obliged  to  hide  their  finery  under 
the  long  woollen  cloaks  and  capacious  hoods  which  the  people 
here  carry  about  with  them,  in  case  of  rain.  Everybody  possesses 
one  of  these  cloaks,  and  in  the  rainy  weather  the  town  looks  as  if 
it  were  inhabited  by  so  many  monks  and  nuns."  Evidently 
these  cloaks,  which  were  probably  impervious  to  wet,  served  the 
purpose  of  our  modem  umbrellas,  which  did  not  come  into 
general  use  imtil  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  day  of  Richard's  coronation,  which  chanced  to  be  a 
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Sunday  (September  3,  iiSp^),  a  great  number  of  Israelites 
flocked  to  Westminster  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  new 
King  by  the  presentation  of  costly  gifts.  They  even  ventured 
their  distinctive  costumes  into  the  Abbey  at  the  time  of  the 
solemn  service,  thereby  greatly  irritating  the  congregation.  Some- 
one raised  a  cry  that  the  Jews  meant  harm  to  the  King.  The 
report  ran  like  wild-fire,  and  the  next  day  the  streets  of  London 
were  reddened  with  the  blood  of  five  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  had  been  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword.  The 
King,  who  was  banqueting  at  the  time,  does  not  seem  to  have 
concerned  himself  about  the  reports  of  the  horrors  perpetrated 
in  Jewry.  When  the  massacre  was  nearly  over,  and  he  knew  his 
subjects  to  be  satiated  with  the  blood  of  the  detested  race,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  Jews  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Crown,  and  forbade  anyone  to  molest  or  plunder 
them.  His  action  tmder  the  circumstances  looks  very  much 
like  shutting  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen. 

In  our  day,  thanks  to  the  modern  inventions  of  rapid  transit 
and  inter-communication,  the  world  seems  to  have  shrunk  to 
comparatively  modest  proportions.  But  in  King  Richard's  the 
crossing  of  one  of  tiie  smaller  counties  entailed  upon  his 
subjects  several  days  hard  travelling,  and  must  have  seemed 
to  them  as  large  as  does  a  kingdom  to  us.  The  hordes  of 
warriors  who  followed  their  Lion-hearted  Sovereign  on  his 
venturesome  campaigns  fared  forth,  no  doubt,  with  much  of 
the  feeling  of  insecurity  and  dubious  hope  that  perplexed  the 
comrades  of  the  great  Columbus  on  that  momentous  voyage  of 
theirs  across  the  unknown  seas.  Palmers  and  pilgrims,  who 
had  found  their  way  back  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  doubtless 
whiled  away  many  a  winter's  evening  with  their  descriptions  to 
admiring,  if  somewhat  incredulous,  listeners,  of  the  wondas  of 
the  mysterious  East,  the  fabulous  wealth  of  Constantinople,  And 
the  accumulated  treasures  that  glittered  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  They  spoke,  probably,  of  lands  where  winter 
was  not,  where  luscious  fruits  ripened  all  the  year  round,  and 

^  In  the  same  year  died  London's  earliest  historian,  William  FitzStephen, 
formerly  the  secretary  to  k  Becket,  whose  Life  he  wrote,  adding  to  it  a 
description  of  London  and  its  citizens  which  has  been  of  considerable  value 
to  the  writer  of  this  book. 
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jewels  glistened  in  a  sunshine  compared  with  which  the  pale 
rays  of  the  English  summer  sun  was  but  a  faint  and  tremulous 
glimmer.  When  the  time  came,  the  youths  of  the  enterprising 
English  race  flew  to  take  service  under  the  banner  of  Coeur  de 
Lion,  eager  to  realise  for  themselves  the  wonders  they  had 
heard.  Thus  was  the  horizon  of  their  country's  history  widened, 
and  its  interests  transferred  to  a  broader  stage,  one  that  stretched 
from  Thames  to  Jordan,  and  across  which  marched,  as  in  a 
pageant,  a  noble  army  of  heroic  figures.  Emperors,  Kings, 
Princes,  Sultans,  Paladins,  Knights,  monks,  troopers,  Christians, 
and  infidels,  dominated  by  the  picturesque  and  romantic 
personality  of  the  English  King. 

But  the  Chroniclers,  in  their  eagerness  to  tell  us  of  the  great, 
and  of  their  deeds,  speak  but  little  of  the  lowly.  Much  would  we 
give  for  a  sketch  of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  on  the  eve  of 
the  departure  of  a  party  of  Crusaders,  in  their  new  armour,  their 
spotless  white  dalmatics,  with  broad  red  crosses  back  and  front, 
rusding  in  the  breeze,  whilst  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and 
sweethearts,  clung  about  them  for  a  parting  word,  a  farewell 
kiss.  Human  nature  changes  but  little  with  the  passing  of 
the  ages.  Sorrow  and  suffering,  hope  and  joy,  were  as  keen 
then  as  now,  and  will  remain,  unchanging  and  unchanged,  till 
our  race  is  spent  and  heaven  and  earth  are  rolled  away. 
Physical  suflfering,  however,  must  have  been  far  greater  then 
tluui  now.  The  wounded  on  the  battlefields  of  Palestine  lay 
uncared  for  till  death  relieved  them  of  their  sufferings,  unless 
indeed  some  good  Samaritan  chancing  to  pass  that  way  took 
pity  on  individual  cases.  Anaesthetics  were  unknown;  no 
skilled  doctors,  no  ambulances,  no  trained  nurses  accompanied 
the  army  on  its  march.  News  loitered  on  leaden  feet;  and 
aching  hearts  had  time  to  crack  and  mend  again  ere  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones  was  declared. 

London,  we  know,  watched  with  strained  eyes  the  distant 
career  of  her  King  and  his  men.  Accounts  came  from  time  to 
time  of  glorious  victories  and  of  deadly  defeats,  always  with 
the  same  tale  of  heroic  endeavour.  King  Richard  had  become 
a  sort  of  demi-god ;  and  when  at  last  it  was  first  rumoured,  and 
then  confidentiy  asserted,  that  he  was  the  prisoner  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  vi.,  the  citizens,  obedient  to  one  of  those 
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noble  impulses  that,  thank  God,  still  distinguish  our  race, 
dubbed  their  means  together  and  redeemed  him  at  tremendous 
cost  and  sacrifice. 

King  Richard  returned  to  England  in  March  1194.  London 
went  mad  with  joy.  The  people,  breaking  through  the  barriers, 
clamoured  round  him  uproariously.  Not  a  word  could  he  speak 
of  their  English,  but  he  bowed  and  kissed  his  hands  to  them, 
and  kissed  the  little  children  their  mothers  held  up  as  he  passed. 
The  city  was  a  marvellous  sight  Every  house  was  decorated 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  crimson  and  royal  blue.  Such 
was  the  display  of  plate  and  jewels,  that  a  German  baron  who 
accompanied  the  King  remarked:  "Had  the  Emperor,  my 
master,  dreamt  of  the  great  riches  of  London,  he  would  not 
have  let  his  prisoner  go  so  lightly."  The  attempted  usurpation 
of  that  sinister  prince,  John,  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
this  hearty  demonstration.  When  Richard  entered  London, 
the  churches  opened  their  doors,  and  before  their  blazing 
altars  a  grateful  Te  I^eum  was  sung  for  the  good  King's  safe 
return.  Suddenly  every  taper  was  extinguished,  and  simul* 
taneously  from  every  altar  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
launched  against  the  treacherous  brother  John  and  his  adherents. 
Did  the  Londoners  hear  anything  of  Philip's  laconic  warning  to 
John  Lackland?  "Look  to  yourself — Satan  has  got  loose!" 
John  wisely  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  "Satan" — Richard — 
sought  the  sylvan  groves  of  Sherwood,  where  "  under  the  green- 
wood tree "  he  found  solace  for  his  struggles  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  in  both  infidel  and  Christian  lands. 

Foreign  as  this  romantic  story  may  be  to  our  special 
subject,  we  must  allow  ourselves  a  passing  allusion  to  one  of  / 
the  most  enchanting  episodes  in  all  our  history.  The  grand 
old  trees  that  had  sheltered  Druids  and  Saxon  refugees  now 
cast  their  leafy  shade  over  the  lordly  presence  of  the  Plantagenet 
King,  upon  the  Saxon  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men,  on 
Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  fair  Maid  Marion.  An  immortal 
combination  surely.  Alas!  it  escaped  the  divine  Bard's  pen, 
else  might  we  have  another  As  You  Like  It  to  enrich  our  pastoral 
poetry. 

The  Crusades,  successful  or  not,  had  to  be  paid  for ;  and  the 
resources  of  those  days  were  not  unlimited.    The  age  was  a 
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cruel  and  hard  one ;  the  poor  were  so  ground  down  that,  soon 
after  Richard's  splendid  entry  into  the  capital,  the  unequal 
manner  in  which  the  taxes  were  levied  cost  him  much  of  his 
popularity.  The  people,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  realised 
their  power  under  Stephen — in  the  matter  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Empress  Maud.  They  were  determined  to  use  it  again, 
and  William  FitzOsbert,  a  Saxon,  sumamed  Longbeard,  was 
sent  over  to  Normandy  to  interview  the  King  in  person  and 
to  lay  his  humble  subjects'  grievances  before  him.  Richard 
received  the  Envoy  courteously,  listened  with  apparent  attention 
to  what  he  had  to  say,  promised  much,  but  fulfilled  nothing. 
Osbert,  elated  with  hopes  which  were  soon  to  be  crushed, 
returned  to  London.  For  four  months  the  royal  silence  re- 
mained unbroken.  Then  Longbeard  formed  a  secret  association, 
including,  so  it  is  said,  53,000  citizens — ^an  unlikely  number, 
considering  the  population  could  not  have  exceeded  100,000 
souls!  He  had  the  gift  of  eloquence;  and,  though  "poor 
and  evil-favoured  in  shape,"  and  "with  a  beard  that  almost 
swept  the  ground,"  impressed  his  audiences  by  his  blunt  speech, 
diversified  by  occasional  outbursts  of  fiery  indignation  against 
imposts  and  assessments,  and  spirited  appeals  to  the  citizens  to 
resist  them.  At  last  the  attention  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
mostly  wealthy  and  patrician  Normans,  was  attracted  to  the 
ubiquitous  and  dangerous  demagogue.  Longbeard  was  summoned 
before  the  new  justiciary  Herbert  FitzWalter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  so  alarmed  at  the  number  and  determined 
attitude  of  his  followers  that  he  dismissed  him  with  well-acted 
affability.  The  poor  man  was  barely  out  of  the  Archbishop's 
sight  ere  he  was  re-arrested.  He  contrived  to  escape,  and 
took  sanctuary  in  Bow  Church.  In  this  sacred  asylum,  being 
fairly  well  provided,  he  prepared  himself  to  stand  a  prolonged 
siege,  and  for  some  days  refused  to  surrender.  Faggots  were 
at  last  ignited  under  his  windows,  and  the  smoke  soon  nearly 
suffocated  him  and  the  few  staunch  followers  who  shared  his 
captivity.  They  were  forced  to  yield,  but  not  till  a  free 
fight  had  reduced  their  numbers,  and  Ldngbeard,  after  killing 
one  soldier,  had  himself  been  badly  wounded.  He  was  taken 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  until  the  Wednesday  morning 
in  Passion  Week  (1196),  when,  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of 
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the  season,  he  was  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  through  the  streets, 
his  head  ''bumping  on  the  rough  stones,"  all  the  way  to 
Smithfield,  where  he  was  despatched.  The  apathy  of  his 
52,000  cowed  adherents  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  says  little 
for  their  fidelity  and  courage.  After  his  death  they  tried  to  make 
what  amends  they  could  by  proclaiming  him  a  martyr.  They 
swore  his  bones  worked  mirades,  and  even  ''pared  away  the 
earth  that  was  dabbled  with  his  blood  and  kept  the  same  as 
holy  relics  to  heal  sick  men  withal."  To  Henry  FitzOsbert  we 
owe  much.  He  was  the  proto-martyr  of  a  long  line  of  heroes 
who  fought  and  died  for  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  many  half-forgotten  builders  of 
England's  freedom  and  greatness. 

The  news  that  King  Richard  had  been  treacherously  killed 
before  Chaluz  was  received  with  every  mark  of  sorrow  in  London. 
All  his  faults  and  sins  of  omission  and  commission  were 
forgotten.  Requiem  Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  were 
said  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
Londoners,  forgetting  his  exactions,  remembered  only  the 
glorious  side  of  his  career;  but  no  one  mourned  him  like 
his  aged  mother.  Queen  ^leanora,  who  was  destined  to  survive 
him  until  she  was  long  past  eighty  years  of  age.  She  had 
nursed  him,  loved  him,  worked  for  him,  ruled  for  him,  and 
now  he  was  gone  the  sun  had  no  more  light  for  her  aged  eyes. 
She  lived  to  see  her  grandson  Geoffrey's  boy,  Shakespeare's 
Arthur,  murdered  by  his  uncle  John,  and  she  was  alive  when 
John  himself  was  poisoned  or  died  of  excess  at  Swineford.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Pope,  the  once  frivolous  Crusading  Queen 
expresses  her  desolation  in  a  concluding  and  most  pathetic 
line,  worthy  of  the  Poetess-Duchess  of  the  Land  of  Oc — 
"iEleanora,  by  the  wrath  of  God,  Queen  of  England." 

The  Lion  Heart's  successor.  King  John,  does  not  seem  to  have 
troubled  London  often  with  his  evil  countenance.  In  Richard's 
reign,  when  Richard  was  away,  he  was  there  often  enough,  intrigu- 
ing against  his  brother,  and  assembling  the  citizens  at  St  Paul's 
to  promise  them  liberties  and  tax  reductions.  But  the  people 
knew  him  better  than  he  thought  they  did.  Like  his  brother, 
he  was  a  man  of  magnificent  presence,  he  had  some  courage 
and  no  mean  ability;  but  he  lacked  the  frankness  and  those 
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occasional  beams  of  sunny  brightness  which  made  Richard's, 
personality  so  bewitching.  John  may  not  have  been  so  black 
as  he  was  painted,  but  the  most  sinister  pictures  of  him  are 
those  drawn  by  his  contemporaries,  who,  as  a  rule,  were  apt  in 
the  case  of  a  king  to  gloss  over  certain  bloody  and  tyrannical  deeds 
which  we  now  should  deem  odious  in  any  man.  Their  portraits 
of  Kmg  John  are  much  the  same  as  Shakespeare's  terrible 
indictment  of  a  crowned  criminal  For  all  that,  he  gave  us — 
though  against  his  will — the  chiefest  Charter  of  our  Uberties, 
Magna  Charta.  Runnymede  is  not  far  from  London,  and  when 
the  citizens  became  aware  that  the  King  had  signed  the  parch- 
ment a  thrill  of  joy  pervaded  every  class  of  the  community. 

In  the  year  1207,  London  received  a  visit  from  the  Emperor 
Otho  of  Germany,  the  King's  nephew,  and  entertained  him 
"right  royally."  He  lodged  at  Westminster,  and  was  banqueted 
by  the  city  with  great  splendour. 

The  famous  interdict  which  fell  upon  the  land  in  John's 
reign  did  not  interfere  as  greatly  with  the  devotions  of  the 
citizens  as  is  often  stated  by  historians, — ^it  only  affected  the 
cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories,  and  parish  churches;  there  were 
many  other  semi-public  oratories  and  places  of  worship  where 
Mass  could  be  heard  and  the  consolations  of  religion  obtained. 
Yet  when  the  hitherto  uninterrupted  services  in  St  Paul's,  the 
Abbey,  and  all  the  great  churches,  ceased  suddenly  on  the 
Pope's  command,  a  dark  shadow  must  have  fallen  upon  the 
dty.  In  so  essentially  theocratic  an  age  the  suspension  in  great 
part  of  the  religious  life  of  the  country  could  not  but  produce  an 
appalling  effect — the  dty  must  have  felt  itself  accursed  indeed  1 
When  at  length  the  dread  sentence  was  lifted  by  the  King's 
submission  to  Rome,  and  all  the  bells  pealed  merrily  once  more, 
the  people  were  well  pleased — the  shadow  had  passed  away  ! 

John,  whose  domestic  life  was  embittered  by  the  vile  and 
notorious  conduct  of  his  Queen,  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  died 
at  Newark,  on  October  19,  12 16,  poisoned,  it  was  reported. 
His  departure  from  a  world  he  had  not  adorned,  and  from  a 
throne  he  had  polluted,  was  received  with  few  marks  of  regret 
Yet  solemn  Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  were  sung  and 
said  both  at  St  Paul's  and  Westminster,  and  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  Preaching  Friars  throughout  the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  GUILDS,  COMPANIES,  AND  THE  FRIABS 

HENRY  III.  was  a  mere  lad  of  ten  years  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  as  London  was  temporarily  in 
the  possession  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  viii.,  the  corona- 
tion took  place  at  Gloucester.  It  was  not  until  after  the  departure 
of  the  French,  that  Henry  made  his  state  entry  into  London, 
which,  however,  was  never  his  favourite  residence.  From  the 
very  first  year  of  his  long  reign  he  disliked  it,  and  the  Londoners 
in  return  bitterly  disliked  him.  Talleyrand,  if  he  had  lived  in 
those  days,  would  have  described  this  monarch  as  "  worse  than 
a  bad  king — a  weak  one."  He  started  his  reign  by  repudiating 
the  Great  Charter  which  had  been  forced  with  so  much  difficulty 
from  his  father ;  declaring  that,  as  he  had  no  hand  in  the  making 
of  it,  he  had  "no  cause  to  maintain  it"  The  Forest  Charter 
fared  no  better,  although  the  nation  had  paid  very  dearly  for  it 
— one-fifteenth  of  all  movables — and  any  interference  with  it 
was  obviously  dangerous. 

London  had  been  steadily  rising  in  commercial  prosperity, 
and  increasing  both  her  import  and  export  trade,  so  that  even  at 
this  early  date,  our  metropolis  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  Europe.  We  get  a  startling  illustration  of 
the  wealth  of  the  city  in  Matthew  Paris's  account  of  the 
coronation  of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  Henry's  first  consort.  This 
Princess  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  famous  Raymond, 
Count,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called.  King  of  Provence.  She 
was  a  handsome  and,  for  the  time,  a  highly  educated  woman,  but 
giddy  and  extravagant  The  wedding  was  celebrated  by  proxy 
in  Paris,  but  the  solemn  union  of  the  royal  couple  took  place 
on  January  28,    1236,  at  Canterbury.     Immediately  after  the 
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nuptial  service  the  King  and  Queen  started  for  London,  where 
Eleanor  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  good  Monk 
of  St  Albans  describes  in  glowing  colours  the  gorgeous  appear- 
ance of  the  city  on  this  occasion.  The  streets  along  the  route 
of  the  procession  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver:  "London  was  so  full  of  nobles,  gentry  and  folk  from 
the  country,  and  with  players  and  sundry  that  she  could  scarce 
contain  them  within  her  capacious  bosom.  The  city  was 
adorned  as  never  before  with  silk  hangings  and  with  banners, 
crowns,  palls,  tapers  and  lamps,  and  with  certain  marvellous 
ingenuities  and  devices;  the  streets  were  delivered  from  dirt, 
mud,  sticks,  and  everything  offensive  " ;  from  which  statements 
we  may  conclude  that  for  once  they  were  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  that  some  sort  of  general  illumination  was  attempted, 
although  the  earliest  account  we  possess  of  any  such  form  of 
embellishment  in  this  country  is  connected  with  the  coronation 
of  Henry  iv.,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  there  were  not 
illuminations  only,  but  fire-works.  ''The  Citizens,"  proceeds 
this  quaintest  of  historians,  ''met  the  King  and  Queen 
ornamented  and  trapped  and  wonderously  sporting  their  swift 
horses.  Some  three  hundred  and  sixty  citizens  went  forth  in 
marshalled  array,  adorned  in  silken  vestments,  wrapped  in  gold- 
woven  mantles  with  fancifully  devised  garments,  sitting  on  valuable 
horses  refulgent  with  new  bits  and  saddles."  They  carried  with 
them  "  three  hundred  and  sixty  gold  and  silver  cups,  the  King's 
trumpeters  going  before,  blowing  their  trumpets,"  which  it  seems 
was  "  a  marvellous  novelty  that  produced  a  laudable  astonish- 
ment "  in  the  spectators. 

Other  pens,  besides  that  of  Matthew  Paris,  have  minutely 
described  the  scene  in  the  Abbey,  by  all  accounts  a  very 
splendid  function.  The  Queen  was  crowned  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  the  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall  after  the 
ceremony  made  such  a  profound  impression,  by  reason  of  its 
magnificence  and  profusion,  that  it  was  referred  to  a  hundred 
years  later  as  a  precedent.  One  particular  connected  with  it  is 
of  curious  interest:  a  carpet  of  "striped  English  burel," 
(otherwise,  fine  felt),  was  stretched  from  the  Abbey  to 
Westminster  Hall  for  the  King  and  Queen  to  walk  upon.  This 
is  the  first  mention  in  our  history  of  any  sort  of  carpet  of  home 
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manufacture  long  enough  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  There 
was  also  "  an  abundant  supply  of  nappery/'  or  table-cloths  and 
napkins*  Henry  de  Hastings,  who  had  them  in  his  charge, 
claimed  them  as  his  perquisites  at  the  finish  of  the  repast. 
William  de  Beauchamp,  who  serred  as  almoner,  demanded  an 
enormous  silver  dish  and  a  tun  of  wine;  while  Hugh  de  Vere 
received  the  gold  basins  and  towels.  The  Earl  de  Warren  was 
butler  and  cup-bearer  instead  of  the  Earl  de  Albiniac  of  Arimdel, 
who  was  in  disgrace.  Michael  Belot  filled  the  cup  with  rich 
wine  for  the  Earl,  whereupon  the  Earl,  having  tasted  it,  handed 
it  on  bended  knees  to  the  King.  He,  in  his  turn,  put  it  to  his 
lips,  and  then  pledged  the  Queen,  who  rose  and  bowed  to  the 
company.  Then  every  man  stood  up,  touched  his  neighbour's 
cup,  and  cheered  three  times  for  the  King  and  Queen.  The 
three  hundred  and  sixty  gold  and  silver  cups  which  had  been 
brought  to  Westminster  with  so  much  ceremony  by  the  citizens 
were  handed  round  to  the  company  at  the  upper  table,  ue.  to 
the  great  lords  and  high  Court  officials,  by  Andrew  Benkerel, 
Mayor  of  London  from  1231  to  1257,  <' because  the  city  of 
London  is  held  to  be  the  assistant  to  the  chief  butler,  just  as 
Westminster  is  represented  in  the  same  way  in  the  kitchen  to 
assist  the  High  Steward."  For  some  unexplained  reason  the 
King  took  offence  at  the  officiousness  of  the  Mayor,  and  rudely 
brushing  him  aside  would  only  take  the  cup  from  Belot, ''  who 
was  his  man."  Thereupon  the  Mayor  and  his  attendants 
retired  in  high  dudgeon. 

The  William  de  Beauchamp  above  referred  to,  enjoyed  in  his 
capacity  the  curious  privil^e  of  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of 
disputes  between  paupers  and  lepers.  If  a  leper  struck  a  pauper 
widi  a  knife,  Beauchamp  could  order  the  said  leper  to  be  burnt 
Those  who  have  studied  minutely  the  ways  and  manners  of  by- 
gone times,  wiU  remember  that  it  was  customary  for  rows  of 
lepers  and  beggars  to  stand  at  the  church  doors,  waiting  for  the 
exit  of  the  congregation  after  Mass.  Occasionally  there  was  a 
scramble  for  small  coin,  in  which  the  lepers  and  beggars  came  to 
blows ;  the  former,  if  disappointed,  would  try,  by  biting  or  scratch- 
ing, to  innoculate  the  unfortunate  paupers  with  their  fell  disease 
— Whence  possibly  Beauchamp's  "privil^e"  of  burning  them  if 
caught  in  the  act. 
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One  of  the  numerous  duties  of  Gilbert,  Earl  Marshal,  Earl 
of  Stirgul,  who  served  the  office  of  Marshalsea,  was  that  of 
settling  disputes  in  the  royal  household.  He  could  thrash  the 
King's  servants  at  will,  even  the  maids.  Whenever  anyone  was 
knighted,  Stirgul  received  a  present  of  a  palfrey  and  saddle. 

Immediately  after  the  King  and  Queen  had  withdrawn  from 
Westminster  Hall,  the  door-keepers  and  scullions  began  to 
squabble  for  the  cloth  of  gold  that  hung  behind  the  royal 
chairs.  Between  them  all  they  tore  it  to  pieces.  Then  there 
was  a  pitched  battle  among  the  doorkeepers  and  the  cooks  for 
the  scraps  left  on  the  dishes :  in  a  word,  the  attendants  and  the 
company  at  this  royal  banquet  anticipated,  by  their  misbehaviour, 
the  ill-conduct  of  &e  guests  at  the  coronation  of  Geoige  iv.,  who 
raided  the  tables,  tore  the  cloths  to  pieces,  and  even  pocketed 
the  knives  and  spoons  I 

Some  months  after  this  magnificent  but  rather  disorderly 
entertainment,  the  Queen's  mother,  Beatrix  of  Savoy,  Coimtess 
of  Provence,  came  to  England  to  attend  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Sancha  with  the  King's  brother  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall  An  order  was  issued  that  every  house  between  St 
Paul's  and  Westmmster  Abbey  "  should  be  hung  with  tapestry, 
red  cloth,  and  cloth  of  gold,"  which  points  to  the  existence  even 
then  of  an  almost  continuous  line  of  houses  from  St  Paul's  to 
Charing  Cross.  After  the  wedding,  a  Gargantuan  banquet  was 
served  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  which  thirty  thousand  (su) 
various  dishes  were  served.  It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the 
menu  of  this  feast  should  have  been  lost,  for  surely  even  the 
greatest  of  modem  caterers  would  be  nonplussed  by  an  order  to 
organise  a  banquet  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  dishes. 

Eleanor  of  Provence  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  queens 
who  ever  shared  the  throne  matrimonial  of  these  realms.  The 
people  attributed  much  of  the  increased  taxation  that  burdened 
them  to  her  extravagance.  Her  influence  over  her  weak-minded 
husband — ^who  might  have  made  an  excellent  monk,  but  was  a 
very  poor  king — was  known  to  be  unbounded  and  pernicious, 
and  the  discontented  people  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  their 
sovereign  lady  of  witchcraft  On  one  occasion,  during  a  popular 
tumult,  Eleanor  of  Provence  received  an  unparalleled  insult  from 
the  citizens  of  London.  As  her  barge  shot  London  Bridge,  the 
I.— 8 
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people  above  pelted  her  with  rotten  eggs,  garbage  and  stones, 
shouting  as  they  did  so,  "  Down  with  the  witch  1  Let's  drown 
her!"  The  witch,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape, 
thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Mayor,  who,  perceiving  her 
danger,  rowed  to  the  rescue  and  brought  her  in  safety  to  St. 
Paul's  Wharf.  Thence  he  conveyed  her  to  the  Cathedral,  where 
she  remained  until  the  disorder  had  somewhat  subsided.  The 
origin  of  this  unpleasant  and  unique  incident  in  the  life  of  an 
English  Queen  may  be  traced  to  the  excited  state  of  the  lower 
orders,  which  had  recently  been  inflamed,  by  the  ambitious 
Earl  of  Leicester,  against  both  King  and  Pope.  Rome  had — 
with  the  connivance  (so  it  was  reported)  of  the  King  and 
Queen — appointed  no  less  than  three  hundred  Italian  and 
Proven9al  prelates  and  priests  to  vacant  bishoprics  and  other  high 
positions  in  the  Church.  The  English  very  naturally  resented  the 
introduction  of  so  many  foreigners  into  their  spiritual  affairs. 
The  Welsh  having  invaded  England,  Leicester  allied  himself 
with  them  against  King  Heniy,  and  relying  on  the  ill-feeling 
amongst  the  populace  and  clergy  against  such  bishops  as  favoured 
the  papal  and  royal  scheme,  he  rode  stra^ht  to  London,  to  stir 
up  strife  and  work  mischief  there.  He  found  a  ready  ally  and 
tool  in  the  person  of  the  Mayor,  Thomas  FitzRichard,  a  thorough 
scoundrel  and  profligate. 

It  was  Eastertide,  but  notwithstanding  the  sacredness  of  the 
season,  Leicester  and  FitzRichard  busied  themselves  exciting 
the  already  angry  mob,  egging  them  on  to  attack  the  Jews,  who 
were  accused,  without  any  proof  whatever,  of  ritual  murder. 
They  had,  Leicester  declared,  sacrificed  two  Christian  children, 
whose  blood  had  been  used  to  cement  their  Passover  cakes. 
The  infuriated  populace,  blinded  by  prejudice,  pillaged  and  burnt 
Jewry,  and  massacred  some  five  hundred  Israelitish  men,  women, 
and  children.  They  next  attacked  the  Lombards  and  other 
Italian  merchants,  who,  being  Catholics,  sought  sanctuary  in  the 
churches,  leaving  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  mercy  of  the 
mob.  The  mob  now  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
English  merchants,  and  it  is  a  miracle  that  they  did  not  bum 
down  the  city.  It  was  whilst  this  civil  strife  was  in  progress 
that  Queen  Eleanor,  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Tower  and 
seek    refuge    in    Westminster,    experienced    the    disagreeable 
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adventure  already  narrated,  which  might  have  cost  her  her  life, 
and  which  we  learn  ruined  her  doak,  which  she  held  up  to 
protect  herself  from  the  unsavoury  shower-bath. 

In  the  year  1244,  King  Henry,  who  was  a  most  rapacious 
monarch,  extorted  fifteen  hundred  marks  from  the  citizens  of 
London,  under  the  pretence  of  punishing  them  for  permitting 
one  Walter  Buckerel  (who  had  been  banished  twenty  years 
before)  to  reside  in  the  dty ;  though  this  very  King,  himself,  had 
by  his  Letters  Patent,  pardoned  Buckerel  before  he  presumed  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  From  Madox's  History  of  the 
Exchequer^  we  learn  that  the  Sheriff  of  Kent  was,  in  this  same 
year,  commanded  to  send  to  the  King  one  hundred  ship-loads  of 
greystone,  for  the  works  then  erectrng  at  Westminster,  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  Abbey  Church  there,  which  the  King  did 
not  live  to  see  finished.  In  the  same  year,  added  Madox, 
"  King  Henry  iii.  of  England  granted  or  dedicated  to  God  and 
St  Edward,  and  to  the  Church  of  Westminster,  for  the  re-edify- 
ing of  that  fabric,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  pounds, 
which  was  due  to  him  by  Licorida,  the  widow  of  David,  a  Jew 
of  York."  So,  virtually,  a  great  part  of  the  vast  Christian  church 
was  built  with  the  money  of  a  Jewess ! 

We  gather  from  contemporary  sources  that  the  houses  of  the 
city  of  London  were,  at  this  time,  mostly  ''  covered  or  thatched 
with  straw:  for  it  appears  that,  in  1346,  an  ordinance  which  had 
been  issued  some  years  before,  was  renewed:  viz.  'that  all 
the  houses  therein  should  be  covered  with  tiles  and  slates, 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  straw:  more  especially  such  as  stand 
contiguous  in  the  best  streets.'  ^ 

Among  the  most  picturesque  pageants  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
HI.  was  the  great  procession  which  took  place  in  June  1247,  when 
Henry  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  that 
notable  memorial  of  the  Passion — some  drops  of  the  Precious 
Blood.  On  the  arrival  of  this  august  relic,  the  King  went  in 
state  to  receive  it  down  by  the  Wharfs  beyond  London  Bridge. 
A  solemn  procession  was  formed  in  which  Henry,  bare-footed 
and  bare-headed,  carried  the  predous  burden  under  a  sumptuous 
canopy  to  the  Cathedral.  He  was  preceded  by  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  wearing  thdr  mitres  and  bearing  their  croziers. 
Then  came  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  in  resplendent  vest- 
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ments,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the  Guilds  and  the  City 
Companies ;  the  great  officers  of  the  State  and  the  Ambassadors 
closed  the  cortege.  The  people  on  either  side  of  the  road  knelt 
as  the  relic  passed  them,  and  were  moreover  deeply  impressed 
by  the  King's  demeanour — "he  kept  his  eyes  ever  fixed  upon 
the  Blood  of  Christ  and  wept  many  tears."  After  High  Mass 
in  St.  Paul's,  the  King,  still  bare-footed  and  in  monkish  attire, 
conveyed  the  Precious  Blood  with  the  same  pomp  to  Westminster 
Abbey ;  the  route  was  lined  with  pious  people,  who  had  decorated 
their  houses  with  banners  and  ensigns.  The  Queen  and  her 
ladies  waited  in  the  Abbey.  Vespers  were  sung,  and  the  Relic 
was  enshrined  upon  the  High  Altar,  where  it  remained  exposed 
for  three  days  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  an  age  of  great,  and  even  of 
sudden,  transition.  The  failure  of  the  Crusades,  the  last  of 
which  was  organised  in  the  reign  of  Edward  i.,  obliged  Europe 
to  desist  from  the  attempt  to  extend  her  influence  beyond  her 
geographical  limits,  and  to  concentrate  her  efforts  on  the 
defence  of  her  northern  and  southern  frontiers  from  the  invasion 
of  Saracenic  and  Moorish  hordes  thirsting  to  avenge  the 
devastation  their  territories  had  sustained  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years.  Christendom  had  now  to  satisfy  its  warlike 
instinct  in  the  perpetual  endeavour  to  maintain  its  independence 
against  the  Powers  of  the  East,  and  its  energies  were  henceforth 
confined  within  its  own  borders.  To  an  era  of  conquest 
succeeded  an  era  of  reorganisation. 

Long  before  the  end  of  this  momentous  century  distinct 
symptoms  of  decline  began  to  show  themselves  in  tiie  feudal 
system,  and  the  great  Barons,  in  their  endeavour  to  escape  the 
incessant  encroachments  on  their  so-called  rights,  made  by 
clergy  and  people  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  their  respective 
frandiises,  were  at  length  fain  to  negotiate  with  the  Sovereign. 

The  evolution  of  slavery  into  serfdom,  and  of  serfdom  into 
vassalage, — one  of  the  greatest  efforts  towards  true  progress 
e£fected  in  this  age, — ^very  rapidly  brought  about  the  creation  of 
what  we  might  describe  as  a  lower  class,  whose  voice  was  soon 
to  be  heard  clamouring  for  its  share  in  direct  or  indirect 
administration.  Hence  the  increasing  influence  of  universities, 
guilds,  and  corporations. 
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An  extraordinary  galaxy  of  great  men  simultaneously  appeared 
in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  even  England.  Among  them  we 
may  mention  Dante,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Buonaventura,  Francis 
of  Assist,  Dominic,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Roger  Bacon ;  these,  and 
others  scarcely  less  illustrious,  were  now  labouring  in  the  realms 
of  thought,  and  were  eventually  to  liberate  man's  intelligence 
from  the  fetters  of  superstition  and  prejudice.  How  profoundly 
these  men  observed  and  studied,  and  how  much  knowledge 
they  acquired,  is  summed  up  and  quaintly  expressed  in  the 
following  perhaps  little-known  passage  of  Roger  Bacon's  De 
Secretus  Artis  et  Naiura^  which,  in  the  light  of  present  scientific 
knowledge  reads  almost  like  a  prophecy:  ''One  may  cause," 
sa]rs  he,  ''to  burst  forth  from  bronze,  thunder-bolts  more 
formidable  than  those  of  nature.  A  small  quantity  of  prepared 
matter  occasions  a  terrible  explosion  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
light.  One  may  multiply  this  phenomenon  so  greatly  as  to 
destroy  a  city  or  an  army.  Art  can  construct  ships  governed 
by  a  single  man  unto  which  the  largest  of  our  vessels  are  mere 
cockleshells  and  which  can  traverse  rivers  and  seas  more 
rapidly  than  if  they  were  filled  with  oarsmen.  We  may  also 
make  carriages  which,  without  the  aid  of  animals,  will  run  with 
immeasurable  rapidity."  Did  the  good  friar  foresee  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  motor-car?  This  very  remarkable  paragraph 
suffices  to  illustrate  the  trend  of  thought  amongst  the  intellectuals 
of  this  interesting  era,  which  beheld  the  foundation  of  nearly 
all  the  principal  universities  of  Europe;  Paris  being  the  first 
and  Oxford  the  second.  Learning  was  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  at  its  true  value;  and  if  Louis  of  France  enter- 
tained the  seraphic  doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus 
was  welcomed  in  London  as  the  English  King's  honoured  guest. 
The  effect  of  this  intellectual  movement  was  felt  indirectly  by  the 
unlettered  masses,  which  included  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
who,  if  they  could  not  read  and  write,  could  at  least  listen 
and  ponder.  The  human  mind  was  gradually  becoming  en- 
franchised, and  this  without  much  disturbance  of  its  religious 
belief. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  living  as  we  do  in  an  atmosphere  of 
scepticism,  to  realise  the  intensity  of  the  religious  sentiment 
which    pervaded   all    classes   during    the    Middle    Ages,  and 
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enkindled  that  pious  enthusiasm  the  permanent  results  of  which 
still  excite  our  imagination,  as  in  subdued  wonder  we  wander 
beneath  the  stupendous  vaults  of  the  cathedrals,  or  saunter 
lost  in  reverie  among  the  ruins  of  abbeys  and  priories,  whose 
marvellous  beauty  may  well  be  compared  to  the  work  of  Nature 
herself.  Ij:  was  at  this  period  that  Henry  iii.  transformed 
Westminster  Abbey  from  a  severe  Norman  structure  into  the 
elegant  Early  English  church  which  is  still  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  He  b^an  his  work  very  gradually;  the  churdi  was 
never  closed,  nor  was  divine  service  suspended,  but  column  by 
column  and  arch  by  arch  the  Norman  yielded  to  the  Gothic, 
until,  under  the  succeeding  Edwards,  it  was  finished  completely 
as  we  see  it  now.  Nearly  all  the  churches  of  London  were  also 
subjected  to  the  same  beautiful  change.  The  very  dwellings 
underwent  a  like  process,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  centuries, 
that  is  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  London 
became,  in  an  architectural  sense,  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
Europe. 

The  political  and  intellectual  movement  above  alluded  to 
led,  as  we  have  stated,  to  the  reorganisation  of  municipal  life. 
The  Guilds,  and  eventually  the  City  Corporations  or  Companies, 
became  of  paramount  importance ;  and  again  the  introduction 
of  several  new  Religious  Orders,  especially  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican,  brought  religion,  which  had  hitherto  hovered  too 
often  over  battlefields  and  had  busied  itself  too  exclusively  with 
the  Councils  of  Princes,  to  the  fireside  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  even  into  the  hovels  of  the  poor. 

Guilds  and  confraternities  first  came  into  existence  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
When  its  centralisation  yielded  to  feudalism,  there  arose,  by 
the  side  of  the  parochial  organisations,  certain  aggregations  of 
laymen  whose  objects  were  of  a  combined  social  and  religious 
character.  We  shall  find  the  first  mention  of  them  in  the  little 
known  writings  of  Himcar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  the  ninth 
century,  who  laid  down  rules  proscribing  their  Masses,  alms, 
processions,  and  oblations,  and  these  rules  have  remained  but 
little  changed  to  our  time.  They  were  then  called  Gildania 
and  ConfrarUs^  and  their  eidstence  for  some  generations  must 
have  been    exceedingly  unobtrusive,  for  although  they  were 
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firmly  established  in  London  in  early  Saxon  times  we  hear  very 
little  about  them.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  underwent  a 
sudden  and  surprising  development  through  the  zeal  of  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  1210,  who  created  the  great  "Confraternity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.''  A  little  later  the  famous  Brotherhood 
of  the  Gonfalone  or  Standard  was  founded  in  Rome;  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  hundreds  of  other  confraternities 
under  the  patronage  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  of  various  Saints,  and 
of  the  Virgin  Mother,  came  into  being  all  over  Europe,  and 
were  especially  numerous  in  England,  where  even  in  the  eleventh 
century  there  were  Guilds  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  of  Our  Lady  of  Help,  and  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  etc,  etc. 

Every  village  throughout  the  kingdom  had  its  Guild  and 
its  Guild  Day,  and  half  the  men  of  England  may  be  said  to  have 
belonged  to  some  Guild  or  other.  They  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  see  that  money  willed  for  the  saying  of  Masses  for  the 
souls  of  dead  members  was  spent  for  no  other  purpose ;  to  hear 
Mass  in  common  at  least  once  a  month ;  and  to  take  part  in 
all  the  great  functions  and  processions  of  their  parish.  They 
looked  after  sick  members,  paid  pensions  to  widows,  apprenticed 
orphans,  and  even  paid  damages  in  case  of  fire  or  accident  As 
they  wore  distinctive  and  brilliant  costumes,  they  added  very 
considerably  to  the  picturesqueness  of  such  grand  processions  as 
Corpus  Christi,  the  Rogations,  and  those  of  the  Passion  in 
Holy  Week.  In  the  town  records  of  Hertford,  there  is  a 
remarkable  account  of  a  Guild  Procession  which  took  place 
annually  in  that  city  up  to  the  Reformation,  in  which  the 
brothers  of  the  Guild  of  St  Mark  carried  in  solemn  procession 
round  the  town  great  fioats  or  wooden  platforms,  mounted  up- 
on wheels,  on  which  children  were  grouped  to  represent  the 
various  stages  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  Such  pageants  may 
still  be  seen  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  in  Spanish  America. 

There  was  one  Guild  which  deserves  particular  notice— that 
of  the  Ring — ^which  was  entirely  composed  of  foreign  merchants 
established  in  England,  who  were  devoted,  probably  as  amateurs, 
to  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  OccasionaUy,  however,  an 
Englishman  was  admitted,  and  at  least  one,  Sir  John  de  Chesunt, 
was  Prince  or  President    The  brethren  were  allowed  to  meet  at 
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the  chapel  of  the  Guildhall,  and  no  doubt  they  assisted  very 
considerably  the  culture  of  church  music 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  one  Guild  evidently  applied  to 
them  all,  a  modification  being  made  here  and  there  to  suit  the 
particular  trade  to  which  the  brotherhood  belonged.  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  in  his  most  interesting  book  on  English  Guilds 
gives  us  the  following  rules  and  regulations  observed  by  the 
members  of  the  Guild  of  Saints  Fabian  and  Sebastian.  "  Oath 
on  entry,  and  a  kiss  of  love,  charity  and  peace.  Weekly  help 
in  poverty,  old  age,  sickness,  or  loss  by  fire  or  water,  etc  The 
young  to  be  helped  to  get  work.  Payments  by  bretheren  and 
sisteren.  Four  days  of  meeting  in  the  year,  when  all  must 
attend  under  penalty.  Burials  shall  be  attended.  The  gild 
shall  bear  the  charge  of  burials.  Those  dying  within  ten  miles 
of  London  shall  be  fetched  to  London  for  burial  Loans  to 
gild-bretheren  out  of  the  gild-stock  on  pledge  or  surety.  Wax 
lights  to  be  foimd  and  used  at  times  named.  Ill  behaved 
bretheren  shall  be  put  out  of  the  gild.  Entry  of  new  bretheren. 
Four  men  shall  keep  the  goods  of  the  gild  and  render  an  account 
yearly.  Assent  of  all  the  gild  to  new  ordinances.  Grant  of  a 
house  in  Aldersgate  worth  £/^  13s.  4d.  a  year,  less  quit  rent 
of  13s.  a  year  the  profits  of  which  are  applied  in  aid  of  the 
gild." 

If  one  of  the  brethren  misbehaved  himself,  or  developed 
drunken  or  peevish  propensities,  he  was  ejected  from  the  Guild 
and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  any  of  its  privileges.  Lazy 
men  and  frequenters  of  taverns  and  other  questionable  resorts 
were  watched  and  reported  to  the  Guild  Master,  and  promptly 
put  outside  the  community.  In  1547,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  vi..  Protector  Somerset,  who  stood  in  need  of 
money,  prompted  the  young  King  to  abolish  the  Guilds  and 
confiscate  their  property,  whereby  the  rich  were  the  gainers  and 
the  poor  the  losers.  Well  may  Mr.  Toulmm  Smith  stigmatise 
this  iniquity  as  one  '*  of  wholesale  robbery  and  plunder  done  by 
an  unscrupulous  faction  to  satisfy  personal  greed  under  cover  of 
law.  No  more  gross  case  of  wanton  plunder  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  all  Europe,  no  page  so  black  in  English  History.'' 
The  misery  which  it  entailed  upon  the  lower  orders,  and 
especially  the  peasantry,  was  appalling.     It  was  fully  two  centuries 
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before  any  attempt  was  made  to  replace  even  in  small  measure 
the  benevolent  work  carried  out  so  effectually  by  the  Guilds 
and  Sisterhoods  in  that  much  abused  period  of  history  which  we 
thoughtlessly  style  '*the  Dark  Ages."^ 

The  Guilds  were  closely  connected  with  the  Companies, 
which,  however,  came  into  being  at  a  later  date,  when  the 
citizens  of  London,  wishing  to  free  their  trading  interests 
from  the  interference  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  created 
commercial  confraternities,  most  of  which,  though  modified,  are 
still  extant.  Each  company  had  its  Patron  Saint  and  its  Hall, 
and  nearly  every  free  citizen  connected  with  a  particular  trade 
became  a  member  of  the  Company  representing  that  trade  or 
branch  of  industiy.  The  Patron  Saints  of  Fishmongers  were 
St  Peter  and — ^for  some  unexplained  reason — St  Michael  The 
Skinners  consecrated  themselves  to  Corpus  Christi  and  the 
Holy  Virgin.  The  Tailors  placed  themselves  under  the  celestial 
guidance  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  though  why  they  selected  this 
holy  man,  distinguished  in  life  by  a  sheepskin  garment,  is  a 
mystery  of  our  day  which  their  worthy  representatives  own  they 
find  it  hard  to  explain.  Surely  St.  Pantaloon,  or  Pantalone,  who 
had  a  shrine  in  many  English  churches,  would  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  patron!  The  Grocers  and  Pepperers  swore  allegi- 
ance to  St  Pancras  and  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt;  while  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers  and  Fan  Makers  wor- 
shipped at  the  shrine  of  St  Catherine,  who,  by  the  way,  was  also 
the  patroness  of  old  maids.  The  Musicians  chose  St  Cs&dlia  as 
their  celestial  sovereign.  This  list  might  be  prolonged  for  many 
a  page.^  The  greater  Companies  included  the  Drapers,  Brewers, 
Haberdashers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths,  Glovers,  Carpenters,  Mer- 
cers, Broiderers,  Dyers,  Girdlers,  Woolmen ;  and  finally,  amongst 
many  others,  the  Weavers,  a  Company  established  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  The  barber  surgeons  only  came  into  being  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  iv.    The  Stationers'  Company,  whose  interests 

^  The  Dark  Ages  really  extended  from  the  third  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  not  beyond,  and  must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  usually 
are,  with  the  Middle  Ages. 

'  The  Sisterhoods,  or  female  Guilds,  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  male, 
and  were  in  a  sense  independent  of  them,  although  they  observed  the  same 
rules.     They  had  no  Halls,  but  used  the  parish  churches  as  meeting-places. 
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are  bound  up  with  all  matters  relatbg  to  the  newly  invented  art 
of  printmg,  was  not  formed  until  the  reign  of  Mary  i.  In 
course  of  time  these  Corporations  waxed  enormously  rich  and 
exceedingly  influential  As  education  spread,  they  endowed 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  less  fortunate  members,  and  as  they 
grew  wealthy,  the  city  Corporations  rivalled  each  other  in  the 
splendour  of  their  Halls,  some  of  which  were  almost  as  large 
and  beautiful  as  the  churches,  but  nearly  all  of  them,  being  in 
the  heart  of  the  dty,  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
Reorganised  after  the  Reformation,  when  the  purely  religious 
Guilds  were  suppressed,  the  Corporations  of  Livery  Companies, 
as  they  were  called,  on  account  of  the  uniforms  or  liveries  worn 
by  their  members  on  state  occasions,  have  come  down  to  our 
times  in  an  exceedingly  flourishing  condition.  The  combined 
Companies  of  the  city  of  London  are  believed  to  spend  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  a  year  in  hospitality — sl  hospitality, 
however,  not  wholly  devoted  to  good  cheer,  for  through  its 
means  the  poorer  brethren,  with  their  widows  and  orphans,  are 
enabled  to  reap  a  golden  harvest.  To  mention  these  Guilds  and 
Corporations  without  speaking  of  Guildhall  is  to  attempt  to  play 
Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Guildhall,  the  seat  of  our  civic  government  and  the  heart  of 
London,  is  situated,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  Cheap,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  The  site  of  the  present 
Guildhall,  the  greater  part  of  which  dates  from  141 1,  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  original  structure,  the  entrance  to  which,  how- 
ever, was  in  Aldermanbury.  Even  in  Saxon  times  there  may 
have  been  a  general  meeting-place  for  the  Guilds  hereabouts, 
but  no  part  of  the  present  building,  not  even  the  splendid  crypt, 
is  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
crypt  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  very  few  still  remaining  in  London. 
It  measures  76  feet  by  45:^,  with  an  average  height  of  13  feet 
7  inches,  and  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts  by  clustered 
columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  from  which  spring  the  groins  of 
the  noble  vaulting.  In  this  ancient  sub-structure  was  arranged 
the  supper  for  the  guests  at  that  historic  ball  given  by  the  City 
of  London  to  the  Royal  Family,  crowned  heads,  and  princes 
assembled  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  in  1887. 
The  Guildhall  has  been  the  focus  of  the  civic  life  of  the  city 
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of  London  from  a  veiy  remote  period,  and  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  vi.,  the  first  King  of  England  ever  entertained  beneath 
its  roof,  it  has  repeatedly  been  the  scene  of  the  most  sumptuous 
hospitality.  Here,  more  fully  than  elsewhere,  the  majesty  of 
London  is  realised,  for  here  the  Mayor  of  our  mighty  capital 
receives,  even  as  a  brother  sovereign,  not  our  own  King  only, 
but  all  the  Imperial,  royal,  and  other  illustrious  guests  who  may, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  honour  the  nation  by  their  presence, 
and  who  would  feel  it  a  slight  if  the  'Mor*  Mayor"  did  not  offer 
them  the  time-honoured  hospitality  of  old  London.^ 

The  coming  of  the  Friars,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  an  important  event  for  London. 
The  two  Ordeis  of  St.  Dominic  and  St  Francis  were  essentially 
missionary,  and  by  their  preaching  brought  about  an  awaken- 
ing of  religious  and  philosophic  sentiment  which  can  only  be 
likened  to  the  godly  influence  wielded  by  Wesley  and  Father 
Mathew— decided  revivalists — in  our  own  times. 

On  September  to,  1224,  nine  Franciscan  Fathers,  under 
the  guidance  of  Friar  Angelodi  of  Pisa,  one  of  St.  Francis' 
disciples,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Honorius,  left  Fecamp, 
and  landed  at  Dover.  The  party  consisted  of  five  Italians  and 
four  Englishmen,  besides  five  lay-brothers  and  four  servers. 
The  English  were  Father  Richard  of  Ingeworth,  who  eventually 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  died;  Father  Richard  of  Devon,  Father 

^  Sir  John  Shaw  in  1482  was  the  first  Mayor  of  London  to  give  the 
annual  banquet  at  Guildhall  That  function  had  hitherto  taken  place  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Company  to  which  the  newly-elected  Mayor  belonged. 

*  Should  my  readers  wish  to  acquire  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
London  Guilds  and  Companies,  and  of  Guildhall  itself,  they  will  do  well  to 
read  the  elaborate  account  in  Chapters  viii.  and  zvi.  of  Mr.  Loftie's  interesting 
London  Afternoons,  and  also  the  admirable  Essay  on  English  Guilds 
by  Miss  Toulmin  Smith,  and  her  celebrated  &ther'8  authoritative  work,  English 
Guilds,  which  she  edited  in  1 880.  See  also  Brentano,  Esstgf  on  English  Guilds. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  these  erudite  and  industrious  writers  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Himcar  of  Rheims,  or  Mrith 
an  Essay  by  the  bibliophile  Jacob,  which  contain  the  most  complete  account 
of  the  origin,  formation,  and  statutes  of  these  ancient  organisations*  It  may 
also  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  "  High  *'  Churchtt, 
the  purely  religions  Guilds  have  been  revived  on  a  very  considerable  scale 
within  the  past  thirty  years.  The  Roman  Catholic  Guilds  now  include  no 
less  than  100,000  members  of  both  seyes. 
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Robert,  and  Father  William  of  Esseby;  their  first  station  was 
Canterbury  and  their  second  Northampton.  They  did  not 
establish  themselves  in  London  until  two  years  later, — ^in  1226, — 
when  they  lodged  for  the  first  fifteen  isiys  with  the  Preaching 
or  Black  Friars  in  Holbom.  After  this,  John  Ewin,  a  mercer, 
presented  them  with  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Nicholas 
Shambles,  himself  joining  the  order  as  a  lay-brother,  and  event- 
ually erecting  the  Franciscans'  Church— one  of  the  lai^est  and 
finest  in  London — on  part  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  that  very 
ugly  brick  structure,  Christ  Church,  Newgate.  The  library  was 
built  and  filled  with  books  by  no  less  a  celebrity  than  Richard 
— "  Dick  " — ^Whittington.  In  this  church  were  buried  Margaret, 
second  Queen  of  Edward  i. ;  Isabella,  the  wicked  Consort  of 
Edward  11.,  and  Mortimer  her  lover;  Joanna,  David  Bruce's 
injured  and  unhappy  Queen.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  monastic 
buildings  were  secularised,  and  the  church,  inferior  only  to 
Westminster  Abbey  for  the  beauty  of  its  stained  glass  and  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  its  monuments,  was  most  abomin- 
ably desecrated  and  defaced.  The  glorious  windows  were 
smashed,  and  the  nine  alabaster  tombs,  with  over  seven-score 
marble  gravestones,  were  sold  for  ^£'50  or  thereabouts  to  Sir 
Martin  Bowes,  goldsmith  and  Alderman  of  London.  The  church 
was  closed,  and  at  one  time — ^in  the  last  years  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign — ^it  was  used  as  a  wine  vault  for  the  enormous 
quantity  of  plunder  seized  by  Thomas  Seymour  from  the 
French.  On  the  Sunday  after  Henry  the  Eighth's  death,  Grey 
Friar's  Church  was  reopened  as  a  parish  church,  but  so  well 
guarded  was  the  secret  of  the  King's  demise  that  no  allusion  to 
that  event  was  made  in  the  sermon.  Henry  was  likened  unto 
a  deity  "for  giving  back  unto  God,  God's  very  own  house." 

The  actual  Christ  Church  was  built  some  years  after  the  Fire, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was  opened  in 
1704.  As  is  usual  in  churches  of  this  period,  the  general  effect 
of  the  interior,  owing  to  the  mass  of  wood-carving,  is  gloomy. 
There  is  an  interesting  monument  to  Lady  Venetia  Digby,  wife 
of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  whose  strange  portrait  by  Van  Dyck 
represents  her  with  a  serpent  in  one  hand  and  a  dove  in  another, 
whilst  Slander  lies  helpless  at  her  feet.  There  is  yet  another 
portrait  by  Van  Dyck  of  this  lady,  which  is  less  known  and  even 
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more  remarkable,  since  it  represents  her  as  lying  dead  in  her 
bed.  Trapp,  the  translator  of  Virgil,  is  also  buried  in  Christ 
Church,  where  he  rests  in  peace  in  the  excellent  company  of 
Baxter  and  his  wife.  There  is,  however,  no  monument  to  the 
author  of  The  Sainti  Everlasting  Rest^  possibly  the  most  popular 
book  ever  written  in  the  English  language.  The  great  Richard 
Baxter  rests  in  peace  near  to  where  the  High  Altar  once 
stood.  The  courteous  pew-opener,  who  is  very  proud  of  her 
church,  takes  good  care  to  inform  you  that  the  coffins  of  no  less 
than  three  queens  are  still  in  the  vaults  below  your  feet  These 
queens  were,  as  above-mentioned,  Margaret,  Isabella,  and  her 
daughter  Joanna,  Queen  of  Scotland,  whose  monuments,  with 
much  besides  of  beauty  and  historic  interest,  were  destroyed  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but  whose  coffins  may,  however, 
very  likely  be  still  in  situ. 

"In  the  reign  of  Edward  vi.  (1559),"  says  Stowe,i " began 
the  repairing  of  the  Grey  Friars  house  for  poor  fatherless 
children,  and  in  the  month  of  November  the  children  were  taken 
into  the  same,  to  the  number  of  almost  five  hundred.  On 
Christmas  day  in  the  afternoon  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
rode  to  Paules.  The  children  of  Christ's  Hospital,  who  stood  from 
St  Laurence  Lane  end  in  the  Cheap  towards  Paules,  were  all 
in  one  livery  of  russet  cotton,  three  hundred  and  forty  in. 
number,  and  in  Easter  next  they  were  in  blue  at  the  Spittle  and 
so  have  continued  ever  since.*'  Hence  their  name  of  Bluecoat 
Boys. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  be  among  the  invited 
guests  at  the  last  banquet  ever  given  in  the  fine  hall  of  the 
Bluecoat  School.  Never  can  the  scene  be  effaced  firom  the 
memories  of  the  hundreds  of  old  Bluecoat  Boys  assembled  under 
the  presidency  of  the  late  venerable  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
for  near  upon  fifty  years  had  presided  annually  at  this  particular 
festivity.  Many  had  not  been  within  that  hall  since  they  were 
lads.  Not  a  few  had  risen  in  the  meantime  to  great  positions 
in  the  Church,  the  army,  navy,  and  learned  professions,  or  had 

^  Edward  vi.  is  usually  credited  and  praised  for  having  founded  Christ's 
Hospital  School.  The  credit  thereof  should  be  given  to  Henry  viii.,  who 
issued  the  charter  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign.  It  was  not  confirmed 
by  his  son  until  June  26,  1553,  ten  days  before  his  death. 
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grown  rich  in  commerce  and  trade.  After  long  years  they  met 
on  this  occasion,  probably  for  the  first  time  since  childhood,  old 
comrades  some  of  whom  had  been  less  fortunate  in  the  battle  of 
life.  A  line  of  carriages  and  even  up-to-date  motor-cars  belong- 
ing to  the  "Boys"  on  whom  Fortune  had  turned  her  kindest 
smiles  was  drawn  up  in  the  quadrangle.  Many  a  less  favoured 
guest  doubtless  had  to  catch  the  last  'bus  to  get  home,  but  in 
the  presence  of  this  memorable  meeting  all  differences  of  rank 
and  wealth  vanished.  Hands  were  clasped  that  had  not  touched 
since  boyhood;  the  old  Duke  spoke  a  few  last  but  touching 
words;  an  indescribable  thrill  ran  through  the  vast  assembly, 
and  as,  for  the  last  time  in  that  historic  pile  which  had  enjoyed, 
as  monastery  and  school,  close  upon  nine  hundred  years  of 
chequered  yet  glorious  existence,  they  sang  "  Auld  Lang  Syne" 
together  in  heartfelt  chorus,  the  tears  sprang  to  their  eyes.  Soon, 
too  soon,  alas!  every  vestige  of  old  Christ  Church  has  been 
swept  away.^  Perhaps  all  is  for  the  best,  and  in  the  pure  country 
air  the  dear  Bluecoat  Boys  will  surely  continue  the  great 
traditions  of  their  illustrious  school,  amid  even  better  surroundings 
than  when  they  conned  their  books  in  the  former  home  of  the 
Grey  Friars. 

The  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars,  so-called  on  account  of 
their  black  doaks, — though  their  under  robe  is  of  white  wool, — 
are  a  Spanish  order,  founded  by  St.  Dominic  in  12 15-16.  The 
rule  is  that  of  St.  Augustine,  but  the  practice  included  the  preach- 
ing of  popular  sermons  on  matters  of  Faith  and  doctrine,  not 
only  at  Mass,  but  even  in  the  highways  and  byways.  Schools 
and  universities  also  attracted  the  attention  of  these  relentless 
combatants  of  the  numerous  heresies  rife  at  this  period.  In  a 
word,  the  Dominicans  were  and  still  ^are  missionaries  whose 
aim  is  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  Church  and  to  rally  the  luke- 
warm and  indifferent  round  her  standard.  They  appealed  to 
the  people,  and  especially  the  educated ;  and  although  in  later 
times  a  certain  rivalry  existed  between  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  Orders,  in  the  earlier  days  they  worked  well  enough 

^  Exception  should  surely  have  been  made  for  the  dobters,  and  for  the 
tomb  of  the  founder  in  their  centre,  who,  by  the  way,  had  particularly 
requested  that  ''his  bones  should  not  be  disturbed."  The  cloisters  could 
easily  have  been  preserved  as  an  open  space  incorporated  in  the  new  buildings. 
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together.  Dominic  and  Francis  had  met  and  embraced ;  their 
followers  could  ill  afford  to  do  otherwise  than  follow  so  excellent 
an  example.  Only  the  other  day  here  in  London,  on  St.  Frands' 
annual  Feast,  the  Grey  Friars  from  Notting  Hill  and  Forest 
Gate  dined  with  the  Dominican  Fathers  at  their  Priory  at 
Haverstock  Hill,  and  in  like  manner  on  St.  Dominic's  Day  the 
Franciscans  entertained  the  Black  Friars  to  a  fraternal  banquet 

The  Dominicans  preceded  the  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars  in 
England  by  a  few  years.  Their  first  settlement  in  London  was 
somewhere  in  Holbom,  not  far  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Here 
they  jremained  some  five-and-fifty  years,  and  then  removed  to 
the  site  near  Ludgate,  still  called  Blackfriars.  Gregory  Rokesby 
gave  them  a  piece  of  land  in  the  Ward  of  Castle  Baynard ;  and 
Archbishop  Kelworthy  helped  in  a  very  practical  manner  to 
build  the  church,  which  in  course  of  time  became  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  in  London.  Their  monastery  was  a  vast  edifice 
with  three  cloisters,  and  a  hall  of  such  noble  proportions 
that  it  was  occasionally  used  for  councils.  In  January  1389,  the 
bishops,  six  doctors  of  law,  thirty  doctors  of  theology,  and  four 
bachelors  of  laws,  assembled  there  under  the  presidency  of 
William  Courteney,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  examine  and 
condemn  the  thirty-four  Articles  drawn  up  by  Wyckliff,  when  a 
sudden  earthquake  disturbed  the  proceedings,  and  the  interrupted 
conclave  was  ever  afterwards  called  the  "  Earthquake  Council." 
In  this  splendid  hall  the  Parliament  assembled  under  Henry  vi. 
Here,  too,  Henry  viii.  called  the  ''Black"  Parliament,  which 
began  in  the  precincts  of  the  Black  Friars  and  ended  in  that  of 
the  Black  Monks  of  Westminster.  Here  Katherine  of  Aragon's 
trial  look  place,  as  did  that  which  brought  about  the  fall  of 
her  arch-enemy,  Wolsey.  Some  thirty  friars  and  fifty  lay- 
brothers  generally  lived  in  the  monastery,  ruled  over  by  a 
Provincial  Not  many  months  ago  a  fine  Purbeck  marble 
column  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  church  was  dug  up 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  now  one  of  the  treasured  possessions  of  the 
Black  Friars  at  Haverstock  Hill.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
eight  Dominican  houses  in  England  and  sixteen  in  Ireland. 

The  present  church  of  St  Anne's  is  said  to  stand  on  part  of 
the  old  church  of  the  Black  Friars.  The  registers  are  singularly 
interesting,  and  contain  records  of  the  burials  of  Isaac  Oliver, 
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the  miniature  painter,  of  William  Fairthorn,  the  engraver,  and  of 
Nat  Field  and  Dick  Robinson,  two  of  the  most  popular  actors 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  More  interesting,  however,  are  the 
entries  relating  to  Van  Dyck,  who  lived  and  died  in  this  parish. 

''Jasper  Lanfranch,  a  Dutchman,  from  Sir  Anthony  Vandike's, 
buried  14th  February,  1638. 

''Martin  Ashent,  Sir  Anthony  Vandike's  man,  buried  12th 
March,  1638. 

"Justinian,  daughter  to  Sir  Anthony  Vandike,  and  his  lady, 
baptized  9th  December,  1641." 

This  ceremony  took  place  on  the  very  day  her  famous  father 
died. 

Yet  another  order  of  mendicant  Friars  came  over  in  the  year 
1 34s, — the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars, — a  very  austere  com- 
munity, whose  mother-house,  from  whence  they  derived  their  name, 
was  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel,  where,  as  Marston  has  it, 
Elias  dwelt  after  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Elijah.  That 
famous  worker  of  miracles,  Simon  Stock, — afterwards  canonised, — 
a  Cambridgeshire  man,  was  at  one  time  their  General  Their 
London  house  was  just  below  the  Temple,  at  the  spot  still  known 
as  WhitefHars.  The  church  attached  to  this  large  monastery 
was  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  burial-place  of  many  illustrious 
persons.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains.  The  library,  the  gift 
of  Father  Thomas  de  Walden,  Confessor  to  Henry  v.,  was  one  of , 
the  richest  in  MSS.  in  England,  and  valued  at  2000  gold  pieces, 
circa  ;£6o,ooo  of  our  money.  Every  book  was  destroyed,  burnt, 
or  lacerated  at  the  Suppression,  "  whereby,"  as  the  Historian  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Carmelitana  puts  it  with  perfect  truth,  "  history 
and  literature  were  the  loser  and  no  one  the  gainer."  There 
were  fifty-two  houses  of  White  Friars  in  England  and  Wales  at 
the  Dissolutions.  These  were  divided  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Order,  to  wit,  the  calced  or  shod  and  the 
discalced  or  barefooted  Carmelites.  Carmelite  nuns  were 
not  found  in  England  before  the  Reformation,  although  they 
had  been  instituted  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  General  of  the 
Order,  John  Soretto.  That  remarkable  woman  and  mystic  poetess, 
St  Theresa  of  Avila,  the  correspondent  of  all  the  Catholic  kings  of 
her  time,  reformed  the  Order,  and  her  severe  rule  is  now  observed 
in  all  the  nunneries  of  this  rigid  sisterhood  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  Carmelite  Friars  have  in  our  day  a  house  in  Kensington, 
which  is  famous  for  its  music,  and  where  for  many  years  the 
magnificent  voice  of  the  great  baritone  Mr.  Santley  was  often 
heard  leading  the  choir — ^long  after  he  had  retired  from  the 
operatic  stage  and  the  concert-platform.  There  are,  moreover, 
nine  nunneries  of  this  Order  in  England.  In  Ireland  there  are 
ten  Carmelite  friaries  and  as  many  nunneries. 

A  fourth  Order  of  Friars  was  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustin, 
popularly  known  as  Austin  Friars.  They  arrived  in  England  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Like  the  Augustinian  Canons,  they 
claimed  to  derive  their  rule  direct  from  St.  Augustme  himself 
though  with  very  slender  proof.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
an  amalgamation  of  several  congregations,  which  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  united  under  one  rule  in  1265.  In  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
they  numbered  not  less  than  30,000  monks.  Luther  was  a 
friar  of  this  Order,  and  was  attached  to  the  mother-church  at 
Wittenburg.  At  the  Dissolution  they  had  some  thirty  houses  in 
England,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  the  friary  at  Oxford  and 
the  monastery  in  Austin  Friars.  The  nave  of  the  London  church, 
converted  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  into  a  chapel  for  the  use 
of  Dutch  Protestants,  is  still  standing,  though  considerably  altered. 
To-day  this  Order  has  one  London  House  at  Hoxton,  and  nine 
in  Ireland.  In  Stowe's  time,  the  steeple  of  Austin  Friars  was  a 
'*  most  fine  spired  steeple,  small,  high  and  straight,"  but  it  was 
in  a  very  unsafe  condition,  so  "the  beautifuUest  and  rarest"  of 
our  spires  was  sacrificed — it  being  "a  fearful  imminent  danger 
to  all  the  inhabitants  next  adjoining."  The  pre-Reformation 
monuments  in  the  church  were  exceeding  splendid  and  interest- 
ing, but  they  have  all  been  swept  away.  The  Cistercians,  a 
contemplative  and  agricultural  Order,  were  also  established  in  the 
outskirts  of  London  at  St.  Mary's  Graces,  East-Minster  or  New 
Abbey,  a  large  monastery  founded  by  Edward  in.  in  1350  after 
the  cessation  of  the  Black  Death,  with  a  noble  church,  almost 
equalling  Westminster  in  size  and  riches. 

The  Crutched  or  Crossed  Friais^/rafres  de  saccoy  was  another 
popular  Order,  established  in  1298  by  Ralph  Hosier  and  William 
Sabemes  in  a  large  house  between  Jewry,  Aldgate  and  Mark 
Lane.  They  derived  their  popular  name  from  the  cross  on  their 
garments,  and  were  originally  a  nursing  Order  who  attended  the 
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poor.  In  course  of  time  their  house  became  rich,  and  their 
church  magnificent  The  last  Prior,  according  to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  was  a  very  scandalous  person,  but  one  must  take 
Cromwell's  official  stories  of  monastic  iniquity  with  a  very  big 
pinch  of  salt.  Suppressed  at  the  Dissolution,  their  church 
fell  to  ruin,  and  their  hall  was  converted  into  a  glass-blower's 
factory,  being  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  1575.  Henry 
VIII.  gave  the  land  on  which  this  ancient  monastery  stood  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  built  himself  a  mansion  on  the  site,  now 
(1904)  occupied  by  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company's 
huge  pile  of  buildings. 


CHAPTER  IX 
LONDON  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 

IN  the  year  1272  Heniy  the  Third's  long  reign  came  to  a  dose 
at  last  But  at  that  moment  his  son  and  successor  Edward  i. 
was  still  far  from  the  English  shores.  He  had  taken  the  Cross 
and  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  with  his  beloved  and  beautiful 
spouse  Eleanor  of  Castile.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
he  had  turned  his  face  homeward,  and  was  tarrying  to  visit  the 
Pope  at  Viterbo,  in  Italy.  Thence  the  royal  couple  passed  to 
Paris,  and  spent  several  months  in  Guienne,  before  taking  final 
and  formal  possession  of  the  English  throne.  It  was  not,  then, 
until  the  first  week  in  August  1274,  that  the  new  sovereigns 
made  their  state  entry  into  London,  to  be  crowned  at  West- 
minster. They  were  hailed  during  their  progress  through  the 
city  with  demonstrations  of  the  wildest  joy.  Popular  ardour 
was  still  hot  for  the  Crusades,  and  every  street,  so  Holinshed 
tells  us,  "was  hung  with  rich  cloth-of-gold,  arras,  and  tapestry.'' 
The  aldermen  and  burgesses  threw  handfuls  of  gold  and  silver 
out  of  their  windows  to  denote  "the  great  gladness  which  they 
conceived  of  King  Edward's  safe  return  from  Palestine,  and  the 
conduits  ran  with  white  and  red  wine,  that  each  creature  might 
drink  his  fill,"  which  each  creature  did  to  the  utmost  of  his 
capacity — ^the  number  of  incapables  after  this  great  "free  drink" 
attracting  contemporary  notice,  and  even  unfavourable  criticism. 
The  royal  hospitidity  was  as  generous,  in  its  way,  as  that  of  the 
dty.  The  area  of  Palace  Yard,  Old  and  New,  was  filled  with 
wooden  buildings,  improvised  kitchens,  open  at  the  roof  to 
let  the  smoke  of  the  cooking-fires  escape.  Here  for  a  whole 
fortnight  a  succession  of  bountiful  banquets  was  served  to  all 
comers,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple;  but  altogether  the 

181 
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most  extraordinary  feature  of  Edward's  coronation  took  place 
immediately  after  the  service,  when  the  five  hundred  ''great 
horses  on  which  the  princes  and  great  nobles  had  ridden  to  the 
Abbey  were  let  loose  for  all  and  sundry  to  catch  and  keep." 

Edward  i.  undoubtedly  made  good  use  of  his  continental 
sojourn.  Before  ascending  the  throne  of  his  fathers  he  had 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Roman  law.  He  was 
a  bom  organiser,  and  gave  evidence  soon  after  his  accession  of 
inherent  wisdom  and  exceptional  l^islative  ability.  Not  content 
with  his  own  experience,  he  called  several  renowned  legists  to 
his  assistance,  and  his  choice,  as  his  Prime  Minister,  of  the 
celebrated  Robert  Bumell,  secured  him  his  people's  confidence 
at  an  early  period  of  his  reign.  His  invitation  to  the  astute 
Italian  lawyer  Francesco  Accursi — son  of  Giovaimi  d'Accursi  of 
Bologna,  a  famous  jurist  who  had  written  explanatory  notes  on 
Roman  law — ^was  another  wise  step,  and  one  which  his  subjects^ 
usually  so  ready  to  express  their  dislike  of  foreigners,  do  not 
seem  to  have  resented.  To  the  names  of  these  eminent  men 
must  be  added  that  of  Walter  Britton,  who  wrote  a  great  deal  in 
French  on  the  reformation  of  law.  Guided  by  these  learned 
men,  Edward  succeeded  in  revising  our  legal  system,  basing  his 
reforms  on  John's  Great  Charter,  which  had  become  very  much 
what  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  had  been  in  Henry  the 
First's  reign,  and  the  laws  of  Henry  i.  under  John — the  watchword 
of  a  party  whose  object  was  to  prevent  any  abuse  or  increase  of 
the  royal  prerogative. 

Edward  the  First's  wise  legislation,  which  won  him  lasting  fame, 
and  the  title  of  the  ''  British  Justinian,"  must  be  sought  in  the 
Statute  Books  of  his  reign,  and  all  we  need  say  of  it  here  is  to 
recall  the  foct  that  it  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  the  l^al 
system  of  the  kingdom  in  London,  and  that  to  this  King  we 
owe  the  final  arrangement  of  the  three  royal  tribunals:  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  which  heard  all  cases  that  touched  upon 
the  revenue;  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  determined 
disputes  in  which  the  King  was  concerned  (criminal  questions, 
and  the  matters  which  went  under  the  name  of  "  Pleas  of  the 
Crown"  being  reserved  for  his  special  treatment);  and,  lastly, 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  heard  suits  between  private 
individuals.    These   important   matters,  instead  of  being,   as 
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heretofore,  heard  mdiscriminately  either  by  the  whole  judicial 
body,  or  by  some  members  of  it,  were  now  apportioned  among 
three  distinct  sets  of  judges.  Thus  London  became  what  it  has 
since  remained — the  great  legal  centre  of  the  kingdom.  To 
Edward  i.,  too,  we  owe  the  development  of  our  Parliamentary 
system;  and  thanks  to  his  energy,  Westminster,  hitherto  only 
a  place  of  royal  residence,  became  the  focus  of  the  political  life 
of  the  realm. 

Henry  iii.    had  occasionally  allowed   some  of  the  lesser 
noblesse  to  choose  certain  members  of  their  Order,  in  each 
county,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  body — hence  our  knights 
of  shires.    His  successor  established  this  occasional  practice  as 
a  uniform  rule.    Being  obliged,  for  the  purposes  of  his  expedi- 
tions into  Poitou  and  to  put  down  the  Welsh,  to  levy  a  sixth  of 
all  movables  from  the  laity,  and  a  moiety  of  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  and  foreseeing  that  this  necessity  must  recur  if  his 
policy  of  national  a{^;randisement  was  to  proceed,  Edward  i. 
resolved  to  summon  the  representatives  of  all  the  boroughs  to 
Parliament;  and  thus  without,  it  may  be,  even  realising  the 
importance  of  the  act,  he  founded  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  initial  sentence  of  the  writ  establishing  this  new  power  in 
the  State  (copied,  by  the  way,  from  the  Roman  law),  has  an 
almost  prophetic  ring :   "  It  is  a  most  equitable  rule  that  what 
concerns  all  should  be  approved  of  by  all^  and  common  dangers 
be  repealed  by  united  efforts."    Yet  when  our  earliest  members 
of  Parliament  consented  to  come  up  to  Westminster  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  they  did  it  most  reluctantly.    The  journey 
was  expensive,  tedious  and  dangerous;  and,  fiurther,  when  the 
members  got  to  London,  the  great  Barons  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.    The  difficulty  of  amalgamating  the 
two  classes  in  one  meeting,  even  in  the  interests  of  a  common 
Fatherland,  led  ultimately  to  the  creation  of  the  two  distinct  yet 
united  Parliaments,  or  Chambers,  of  Lords  and  Commons.    This 
great  event  in  our  national  history  took  place  at  Westminster, 
A.D.  129s,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  King  Edward's  reign. 

Whilst  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  interest  briefly 
to  chronicle  two  or  three  incidents  in  this  reign  which  cast  a 
remarkable  side-light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age,  on 
its  administration  of  the  law,  and  the  popular  notions  of  justice. 
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In  1284,  one  Lawrence  Ducket,  a  goldsmith,  having  quarrelled 
with  a  neighbour  named  Ralph  Crepin,  fell  upon  him  in  the 
street,  and  wounded  him  sorely.    Fearing  the  consequences  of 
his  act,  Ducket  sought  sanctuary  in  Bow  Church.    Here  he  was 
surprised,  during  the  night,  by  some  of  Crepin's  friends,  who 
hanged  him  in  a  window  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  mislead  the 
Coroner's  Jury,  which  returned  a  verdict  of  suicide.    Thereupon 
the  wretched  man's  corpse  was  refused  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church,  and  buried  in  a  ditch  outside  Aldgate  with  a  stake  run 
through  the  heart    Presently  a  youth  who  had  slept  with  Ducket 
on  the  fatal  night,  and  who,  from  a  place  of  concealment,  had 
witnessed  all  that  happened,  ventured  to  give  such  information 
as  led  to  the  arrest  of  several  suspected  murderers.    The  trial 
revealed  that  the  quarrel  between  Ducket  and  Crepin  was  due  to 
a  lady  called  Dame  Alice  atte  Bow, — sl  name  evidently  derived 
from  the  church  near  where  she  lived.    The  excitement  in 
London  became  intense,   and   the  judicial  proceedings  were 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest    They  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction and  condemnation  of  Crepin  and  of  two  of  his  associates, 
a  clerk  and  a  sheriff.    All  three  were  imprisoned  for  a  certain 
time,  but  were  finally  released  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine. 
Alice  atte  Bow,  the  fair  Helen  of  this  tragedy,  was  less  fortunate. 
Charged  with  inciting  to  murder,  she  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  in  West  Cheaping,  and  several  of  her  accomplices  were 
hanged.    Bow  Church,  the  scene  of  the  crime,  was  placed  under 
interdict  and  closed  for  a  week,  all  the  windows  being  stuffed 
with  thorns.     Ducket's  body  was  dug  up,  and  honourably  buried 
in  Bow  churchyard.    The  curious  part  of  the  story,  and,  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  the  emmently  human  touch,  is  that  the 
man  who  committed  the  murder  seems  to  have  been  held  less 
guilty  than  the  woman  who  tempted  him  to  do  it;   he  was 
pardoned  —  she  was  burnt     The  treatment  of  the  supposed 
suicide's  body,  and  the  placing  of  the  church  under  an  interdict 
after  the  murder,  give  us  a  clear  and  convincing  picture  of  the 
customs  and  views  of  the  period. 

An  intensely  dramatic  and  characteristic  incident  in  Edward  the 
First's  reign  was  the  arrival  in  London  and  the  subsequent  execution 
of  the  heroic  William  Wallace.  The  romantic  history  of  the  great 
warrior's  struggle,  and  his  betrayal  at  Stirling  Castle,  are  too  well 
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known  to  need  recapitulation  here.  Brought  to  London  in  chains 
in  August  1305,  he  was  first  lodged  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity 
in  Fenchurch  Street,  with  one  William  Delect  On  the  23rd 
August,  very  early  in  the  morning,  John  Ses^rave,  late  Governor 

of  Scotland,  and  Geoffrey (name  lost)  accompanied  by  the 

Aldermen  and  Sheriffs,  entered  his  lodging,  and,  after  placing  the 
patriot  on  a  horse  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  conveyed 
him,  followed  by  a  prodigious  multitude,  to  Westminster  Hall. 
Here  he  was  crowned,  in  mockery,  with  a  wreath  of  silvered 
laurel  leaves,  and  condemned  "to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor." 
On  the  same  day  he  was  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  the 
Elms,  in  West  Smithfield.  Finally  his  head  was  struck  off,  stuck 
upon  a  pole,  and  the  mob,  laughing  and  shouting,  exhibited  the 
grim  trophy  on  the  top  of  the  dty  pillory.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  joining  hands,  whirled  round  and  round  the  ghastly 
thing,  singing,  howling,  and  pouring  insults  on  the  memory  of 
their  faUen  foe.  Then  they  carried  the  head  from  Cheapside  to 
the  Tower,  and  there  set  it  up  over  the  principal  gate.  The 
rioting  went  on  for  hours,  and  ^e  soldiery  was  called  out  at  last 
to  restore  order. 

The  Londoners  were  evidently  getting  into  bad  habits.  Some 
time  before,  in  1282,  the  mob  had  poured  similar  ignominy  on 
the  severed  head  of  the  unhappy  Welsh  chieftain  Llewellyn,  who 
had  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  decapitated 
by  Edward's  command.  With  a  view,  it  may  be,  to  propitiating 
the  people  of  London,  he  sent  them  a  messenger  carrying  the 
head  on  a  pike.  No  sooner  was  the  news  made  known  that  the 
King's  envoy  and  his  gory  burden  were  in  sight,  than  the  humbler 
citizens  trooped  out  beyond  Southwark  to  meet  them.  Playing 
on  tambourines,  fifes,  harps,  and  other  musical  instruments, 
howling,  shouting,  creating  an  appalling  din,  the  crowd,  with  the 
messenger  in  their  midst,  returned  to  London,  where  the  head, 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  ivy,  was  set  up  over  the  pillory. 
Thence,  after  a  wild  scene,  it  was  canied,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  blacksmith,  to  the  Tower,  and  placed  above  the  principal  gate, 
before  which  the  rioting  went  on  for  hours.  Here  the  uncon- 
scious object  of  the  hideous  revelry  remained  for  a  considerable 
dme,  and  was,  no  doubt,  pointed  out  to  the  '^  country  cousins " 
of  that  date  as  one  of  the  *' lions  of  the  town."    There  is  a 
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curious  analogy  between  these  scenes  and  the  sunilar  exhibitions 
of  popular  frenzy  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France. 

Edward  the  First's  good  fame  has  been  considerably  smirched 
by  a  somewhat  unjust  accusation  of  wanton  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  his  Statute  '*  de  Judaismo,"  though 
it  abolished  usury,  had  placed  the  Jews  in  a  surer  and  more 
protected  position  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  England. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  he  was  at  first  favourably  inclined 
towards  them ;  but  at  a  most  perilous  juncture  there  swept  over 
the  country  one  of  those  irresistible  waves  of  anti-Semitism  which, 
ever  since  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  have  saddened  the  story  of 
the  Jewish  race.  This  outburst  of  popular  hatred  was  probably 
due  less  to  religious  fanaticism  and  racial  bitterness  than  to 
commercial  jealousy.  Persecution  of  the  Israelites  had  taken 
place,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  i.  and 
Henry  in.,  but  the  trouble  now  brewing  was  to  be  worse  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it. 

The  Jews,  like  the  poor,  have  been  always  with  us,  and  prob- 
ably came  into  this  country  with  our  earliest  Roman  invaders. 
The  Venerable  Beda,  the  first  English  historian  who  mentions 
them,  simply  records  the  fact  that  they  were  already  established 
in  London  in  his  day.  The  view  that  they  must  have  been  on 
fairly  ultimate  terms  with  the  native  population  is  confirmed  by 
a  curious  edict  issued  in  740,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  which 
forbids  Christians  to  attend  Jewish  feasts  and  ceremonies.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  William  the  Conqueror,  with  the 
object,  doubtless,  of  increasing  the  commercial  activity  of  the 
country,  imported  a  number  of  Jewish  tradesmen  from  Rouen, 
and  settled  them  in  a  part  of  the  city  situated  near  East  Cheaping, 
and  still  known  as  the  Old  Jewry.  Queen  Eleanor  of  Provence 
increased  this  colony  by  a  contingent  firom  her  own  fair  country, 
which  was  cordially  welcomed  by  its  co-religionists.  In  Edward 
the  First's  time,  according  to  the  Jewish  historian  Vergd,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  eighty  Hebrewhouseholders  in  the  London  Jewry, 
where  they  formed  a  sort  of  Oriental  quarter,  adhering  strictly  to 
their  Semitic  costumes  and  customs,  and  thereby  exciting  the 
criticism  and  suspicion  of  the  native  population.  They  had  several 
synagogues  and  schools,  and  supported  a  staff  of  Rabbis  and 
teachers.  Among  these,  in  Edward  the  Fust's  time,  was  the  fiimous 
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Nicholas  de  Lyra,  who^  though  a  professed  convert  to  Christianity, 
was,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  less  a  forerunner  of 
Luther  than  of  Spinoza. 

Although  never  confined  within  their  Ghetto  by  waUs  and 
gates,  the  London  Jews  rarely,  if  ever,  ventured  beyond  their 
precincts,  save  on  urgent  matters  of  business.     In  earlier  times 
they  were  more  famed  for  their  learning  than  for  their  com- 
mercial ability;  but,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  they  developed — 
especially  in  London,  Norwidi,  and  York — those  money-making 
proclivities  which  have  distinguished    them    in  all  ages  and 
countries,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  elect  to  live.    Usury  was 
certainly  at  the  bottom  of  their  extreme  unpopularity.    They 
are  described,  in  a  petition  addressed  to  King  Edward  i.,  as 
"eating  his  people  to  the  bone,"  and  of  ''possessing  more  than 
half  of  the  wealth  of  the  city"  obtained  by  ways  and  means  of 
a  very  dubious  nature.    They  were  willing  to  lend  on  mortgage 
and  fair  security,  but  always  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest, 
and  they  were  pitiless  in  exacting  repayment ;  the  Christians,  on 
their  side,  eager  to  borrow,  were  slow  to  repay,  and  resisted, 
whenever  possible,  the  usurious  percentage  demanded  by  the 
Hebrew  money-lenders  and  pawnbrokers.    The  London  Jews, 
in  particular,  had  allowed  the  rich  to  use  them  as  their  agents 
in  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  by  making  over  their  mortgages 
on  small  estates  to  neighbouring  great  land-owners,  into  whose 
hands  they  gladly  played,  so  as  to  ensure  their  protection.    For 
these  and  like  reasons  the  Jews  were  cordially  detested  by  the 
poor.    Even  great  men  like  Grossetete  and  Simon  de  Montfort 
demanded  their  banishment  in  the  interests  of  internal  peace, 
and  to  save  the  country  from  falling  entirely  into  their  power. 
Externally  the  Jewish  houses  were  dirty  and  squalid,  but  they 
were  reported  to  be    sumptuously  furnished    and    filled  with 
magnificent  treasures,  gorgeous  silk  and  satin  hangings,  and 
priceless  gold  and  silver  plate.    People  of  all  ranks,  including 
members  of  clergy,  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  money- 
lenders, resented  the  acquisitive  habits  of  these  aliens,  without 
whose    aid,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been    incapable  of 
managing  their  own  afifairs.    There  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  period 
when  the  modem  system  of  banking  was  in  its  infancy,  the  Jews, 
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with  their  traditional  knowledge  of  Oriental  methods  of  finance, 
handed  down  from  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  times,  had  an 
almost  midue  advantage  over  their  Christian  clients,  who  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  compete  with  them  in  commercial 
astuteness.  Matters  came  to  a  climax  when,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  King  Edward's  reign,  a  petition  was  presented  praying 
the  King  to  settle  the  Semitic  question  of  those  days  by  the 
expeditious  methods  favoured  in  modem  Russia,  i.e.  confisca- 
tion, massacre,  and  banishment  To  replenish  his  Exchequer, 
which  was  almost  empty,  the  King  resolved  on  drastic  measures 
against  the  Jews.  He  had  little  difl&culty  in  carrying  out  this 
plan,  for  some  of  the  Hebrews  in  London,  Oxford,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  and  York — their  principal  centres — ^had  been  so  im- 
prudent as  to  openly  express  their  contempt  for  Christianity 
and  insult  the  emblems  of  that  Faith.  Some  London  fanatics 
had  hooted  a  procession  of  the  Corpus  Christi,  and  at  Oxford 
several  hot-headed  Hebrew  lads  had  scoffed  at  the  shrine  of  St 
Friedswald. 

All  sorts  of  strange  anti- Jewish  stories,  some  true,  some 
false,  were  now  put  into  circulation.  A  Jewess  named  Judith 
was  murdered  by  her  husband  because  she  had  rescued  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  from  his  profaning  hands.  Another, 
Rebecca,  induced  a  priest  to  desecrate  the  Host,  renounce 
Christianity,  and  marry  her, — ^for  which  offences  both  were  put 
to  death.  Several  children,  it  was  reported,  had  been  kid- 
napped and  concealed  in  Jewry  for  a  sacrilegious  and  abomin- 
able purpose.  A  charge  of  counterfeiting  and  clipping  the 
coin  of  the  realm  was  added  to  the  long  list  of  Hebrew  failings. 
Two  hundred  and  eight  Jews,  male  and  female,  were  arrested, 
convicted  of  this  last  crime,  and  hanged  in  various  parts  of 
London.  On  this  occasion,  however,  impartiality  was  not 
lacking,  for  three  hundred  and  twelve  Christians,  including 
seventy  Flemings,  and  about  a  dozen  Italians,  charged  with  the 
like  offence,  shared  the  same  fate.  In  May  1291,  every  Jew  in 
the  country — man,  woman,  and  child — was  suddenly  arrested 
and  cast  into  gaol.  Their  sufferings  were  terrible,  especially  in 
London,  where  they  were  so  closely  packed  in  every  available 
prison,  crypt,  and  cellar,  that  decency  was  outraged,  and  an 
epidemic  which  carried  off  many  hundreds    of  women    and 
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children  soon  broke  out.  After  three  months'  captivity  these 
unhappy  people  were  liberated  on  payment  of  an  enormous 
ransom,  said  to  have  equalled  a  quarter  of  the  national 
revenue.^ 

At  length  the  King,  to  secure  peace,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
save  the  unhappy  Jews  from  general  massacre,  ordered  them 
all  to  be  "forthwith  banished  the  Kingdom."  In  less 
than  two  months  accordingly,  and  much  to  the  detriment 
of^*-^ur  commerce  and  industry,  between  15,000  and  20,000 
Jews  left  England,  and  the  race  was  destined  never  to 
return,  in  any  great  numbers  at  least,  until  Cromwell's  time. 
Many  of  the  poor  creatures  did  not  reach  their  chosen  destina- 
tion. The  King  had  allowed  them  to  carry  away  their  portable 
property,  but  this  proved  a  most  disastrous  concession.  The 
captains  and  the  crews  of  the  various  ships  on  which  they  had 
taken  passage,  learning  they  had  concealed  immense  treasures 
about  them,  killed  many  without  mercy,  and  threw  their 
corpses  overboard.  Holinshed  relates  a  very  curious  legend 
concerning  a  contingent  of  these  unhappy  exiles  who  had  taken 
passage  with  their  property  on  board  "  a  mighty  tall  ship"  which 
they  had  hired.  When  this  ship  got  down  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames,  towards  Quinborough,  the  wily  master- 
mariner  cast  anchor ;  and,  as  the  tide  ebbed,  the  vessel  was  left 
high  and  dry  on  the  sand.  The  master  now  enticed  the  Jews 
"  to  take  a  walk  with  him  on  the  land  for  recreation."  When 
the  tide  began  to  come  in,  he  forsook  his  passengers,  and 
slipped  back  to  the  ship  as  fast  as  he  could.  And  when  at 
length  the  unhappy  Hebrews  perceived  their  peril,  the  ship  was 
afloat  and  steering  off.    Wherefore — for  it  seems  they  could 

^  Dr.  Margoliouth's  History  of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain  admits  this  hsX^ 
stating  ''  that  the  King  accepted  from  his  people  the  fifteenth  part  of  their 
goods,  on  condition  that  he  banished  the  Jews,  which  was  a  very  inadequate 
sum  when  compared  with  the  debts  they  owed  the  Jews."  This  means  that 
these  aliens,  the  majority  of  whom  were  not  even  English  bom,  had  acquired 
at  least  a  quarter  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  if  not  more.  That  religion 
had  not  much  to  do  with  the  persecution  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Franciscans  petitioned  the  King  in  their  fovour,  and  saved  the  lives  of  some 
hundreds,  only,  however,  to  be  persecuted  for  their  charity  by  the  native 
population.  For  a  long  time  the  people  refused  to  give  them  alms,  on 
which,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  Order,  they  were  bound  to  subsbt. 
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not  swim — they  were  all  drowned.  At  the  spot  where  they 
perished^  it  is  said,  there  is  a  never-ending  bubbling  of  the 
water.  Even  in  this  matter-of-fact  twentieth  century  of  ours, 
some  old-fashioned  East-End  Jews,  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year, 
charter  a  boat,  rowjout  to  this  particular  place,  and  there  wail  and 
pray,  whilst  they  tearfully  watch  for  the  bubbles  to  rise  over  the 
watery  graves  of  their  ancestors  **full  five  fathoms  deep"  below.^ 

Scarcely  had  the  Israelites  turned  their  backs  on  our  in- 
hospitable soil,  when  London  was  shaken  to  its  foundations 
by  a  terrific  earthquake.  From  iioo  to  1485,  England  appears 
to  have  been  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes  more  or  less 
violent  The  most  appalling  occurred  in  iioo,  imder  William 
Rufus.  The  shocks  are  said  to  have  lasted  forty-eight  hours, 
almost  without  intermission,  and  during  this  time  many 
houses  and  churches  were  overthrown.  This  memorable  earth- 
quake was  accompanied  by  "strange,  hideous  and  doleful  roar- 
ings," and  terrific  thunderstorms.  From  that  date  London  had 
its  regular  earthquake,  once  in  ten  years  at  least,  if  not  oftener, 
until  1488,  when  the  earth,  after  a  terrific  convulsion,  seems  to 
have  settled  down  to  a  lengthy  period  of  repose. 

In  addition  to  his  other  practical  qualities,  Edward  i. 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  his  subjects, 
and  promulgated  many  laws  intended  to  protect  them  firom 
swindling  tradesmen  and  hucksters.  For  us,  it  is  well  and 
interesting  that  he  did  so,  since  his  regulations  enable  us  to 
form  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  price  of  provisions  in  the  London 
of  his  day.  The  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  for  instance,  were  ordered 
to  regulate  the  price  of  food.  Dishonest  bakers  were  to  be 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  their  light  bread  for  the  first  offence, 
by  imprisonment  for  the  second,  and  by  the  pillory  for  the  third. 
As  to  millers  who  gave  bad  measure,  no  alternative  was  allowed 
them.  Any  detected  in  nefarious  practices  were  to  be  dragged 
round  the  town  in  a  dung-cart,  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
people,  and  heavily  fined  into  the  bargain. 

In  an  ordinance  concerning  poulterers  we  note  the  following 
prices  of  fowls,  game,  etc.,  in  1293.  The  best  capon  cost  2d. 
The  best  goose,  from  Easter  to  Whit  Sunday,  5d.,  after  which 
period  it  might  fall  as  low  as  3d.     Evidently  the  Michaelmas 

>  For  further  details  of  these  events,  see  Note  at  end  of  the  chapter. 
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goose  must  be  of  later  date.  A  wild  goose  cost  4d.  Pigeons, 
three  for  id.  Wild  duck  is.  3d.  Partridges  3|d.  each.  Larks 
id.  a  dozen.  Pheasants  4d.  A  heron  6d.  A  plover  id.  The 
best  swan  3s.  The  best  crane  3s.  The  best  peacock  id. 
The  best  hare,  without  the  skin,  3d.  The  best  kid,  from 
Christmas  to  Lent,  lod.;  all  other  times  of  the  year  6d. 
Although  these  figures  have  been  reduced  to  their  equivalents  in 
modem  coinage,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  purchase  value 
of  money  in  mediaeval  times  was  much  greater  than  at  present, 
and  therefore  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  fowl  which  in 
Edward  the  First's  time  cost  3d.  was  in  reality  worth  about  lod. 
of  our  money ;  and  so  forth  with  the  other  articles  of  provision. 

Fishmongers  were  not  to  keep  unsalted  fish  more  than  one 
day  after  its  coming  into  the  market  Hucksters  were  authorised 
to  sell  soles  at  3d.  a  dozen,  mullet  at  3d.  a  dozen,  haddock  2d. 
each,  fullgrown  conger-eels  is.  each,  turbot  6d.  a  pound, 
mackerel  (in  Lent)  id.,  out  of  Lent  ^  Best  fresh  oysters  were 
3d.  a  gallon.  Best  fresh  salmon  5d.  a  whole  fish.  The  other 
fish  mentioned  in  these  lists,  and  still  popular  in  our  time,  are 
herrings,  stock-fish,  lampreys,  smelts,  shrimps,  winkles,  cockles, 
crabs,  and  lobsters.  The  list  of  vegetables  is  a  very  short  one, 
and  only  comprises  turnips,  carrots,  sorrel,  and  sweet  herbs. 

That  learned  and  very  trusty  man.  Master  Dugdale,  has 
set  out  the  prices  of  live  stock,  cereals,  eta,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  King  Edward,  1302.  A  quarter  of  wheat  cost  4s.  A  quarter 
of  ground  malt  3s.  4d.  The  same  quantity  of  pease  2s.  6d.  A 
quarter  of  oats  2s.  As  to  cattle,  we  learn  tbsX  a  bull  was  sold  for 
7s.  6d.,  a  cow  6s.,  and  a  ''fat  mutton"  is.  But  a  ewe  sheep  is 
priced  lowest  of  aU,  8d« 

One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  of  this  period  is  the 
little-known  account  for  the  year  13 13,  of  H.  Leicester,  Cofferer 
to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  King's  cousm.  By  it  we  learn  that 
the  Earl  spent  ;£7309,  12s.  6^d.  per  annum  on  his  household 
expenses.  Silver  was  then  at  one  shilling  and  eightpence  an 
ounce :  so  that  twelve  pounds  went  to  a  pound  sterling.  The 
Earl  must  therefore  have  been  enormously  rich,  and  we  may  con- 
clude his  estate  produced  not  less  than  ^25,000  per  annum. 
This  great  noble  spent  ;^3405  on  his  pantry  and  buttery.  On 
groceries  he  spent  ^180,  17s.    His  secretaries  must  have  had  a 
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great  deal  of  correspondence  to  attend  to,  for  we  find  that  he 
purchased  '*  129  dossen  skins  of  parchment  and  ink,"  and  paid 
for  them  ;^4,  8s.  3d.  His  servants*  wages,  "charge  of  great 
horses,"  grooms,  etc.,  came  to  £43^9  4^*  3^'  '^^  ^^^>^  ^^^  ^^ 
Earl,  his  chaplain,  and  his  table,  cost  £43^  17s.  The  following 
items  speak  for  themselves : — 

"  Paid  for  seven  furs  of  powdered  ermine  (t.e.  ermines  with 
the  tails)  and  ninety-five  furs  of  budge  for  the  liveries  of  barons, 
knights  and  clerks.  Also  furs  of  lambs,  bought  at  Xmas,  for  the 
•Squires'  (;^i 47,  17s.  8d.). 

"To  sixty-five  saffix)n-coloured  cloths  for  the  barons  and 
knights  in  summer,  twelve  red  cloths  for  the  clerks,  twenty- 
six  doths  for  the  *  Squires,'  pne  for  the  officers,  and  four  Ray 
cloths  for  carpets  in  the  Hall  (;^34S>  13s.  8d.).  At  Xmas  the 
Earl  brought  home  a  saddle  and  paid  £2  for  it." 

The  Earl  and  his  numerous  household  evidently  did  not  sit 
in  the  dark  after  Curfew  had  tolled,  for  he  spent  ;^3i,  14s.  3d. 
on  3219  lbs.  of  tallow  candles  and  1287  lbs.  of  lights,  "called 
Paris  candles,"  made  of  white  wax. 

In  1290,  Queen  Eleanor's  eldest  daughter  was  married  at 
Westminster  Abbey  to  the  Duke  of  Barr.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  great  splendour,  and  we  still  have  the  list 
of  the  plate  used  in  the  Queen's  household  on  this  occasion. 
This  plate  was  the  work  of  Ade,  the  Eling's  goldsmith,  who 
supplied  thirty-four  pitchers  of  gold  and  silver  intended  to  hold 
water  or  wine. 

"Ten  gold  chalices  of  the  value  of  ^£"292  each. 

"Ten  cups  of  silver  gilt  or  silver  white,  some  enamelled  and 
some  with  stands. 

"  Over  one  hundred  smaller  silver  cups,  value  from  j£4  to 
jCiiS  each. 

"  Also  cups  of  jasper,  silver  plates  and  dishes,  gold  salt-cellars, 
alms  bowls,  silver  hanapers  or  baskets,  cups  of  benison,  inscribed 
with  holy  sentences,  and  two  effigies  of  Queen  Eleanor." 

In  another  list  we  have  the  first  mention  of  forks  in  our 
history: — "Item.  A  pair  of  knives  with  silver  sheathes 
enamelled,  with  a  fork  of  crystal,  and  a  silver  fork  handled 
with  ebony  and  ivory."  These  forks  were,  however,  not  fashioned 
like  those  now  in  use,  but  had  one  prong,  and  that  shaped  like  a 
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hook.  The  Queen  also  possessed  certain  objects  which  must 
have  been  of  great  value  in  those  days;  such  as  silver-gilt 
looking-glasses  and  combs,  a  silver  bodkin  in  a  leather  case,  and 
five  serpents'  tongues  set  in  silver.  She  had  three  crowns :  one 
set  with  rubies,  emeralds  and  great  pearls ;  another  with  Indian 
pearls;  and  a  great  gold  crown,  ornamented  with  sapphires, 
rubies,  emeralds  and  large  pearls.  This  last  was  probably  worn 
by  the  Queen  at  her  coronation  feast  But  "in  particular  she 
had  a  gold  ring  with  a  large  sapphire,  wrought  and  set  for  no 
other  hand  than  that  of  St  Dunstan."  ^ 

Not  many  months  after  the  brilliant  wedding  of  her  daughter 
Princess  Margaret,  the  beloved  Queen  died  near  Grantham, 
where  she  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  fatal  illness.  The 
romantic  story  of  the  great  attachment  between  King  Edward 
and  his  Spanish  consort,  how  he  forsook  his  warlike  enterprise 
to  hurry  to  her  bedside,  and  finally  carried  her  mortal  remains 
in  sad  and  solemn  state  for  nine  long  days,  firom  Grantham  to 
Westminster,  causing  splendid  crosses  to  be  erected  wherever 
the  corpse  of  his  beloved  rested,  is  matter  of  histoiy.  Fourteen 
of  these  crosses  were  set  up,  but  only  two  now  remain — North- 
ampton and  Waltham.  The  Londoners  of  that  day,  who  were 
as  ardently  attached  to  Queen  Eleanor  as  are  their  descendants 
to  Queen  Alexandra,  sent  out  several  of  their  most  prominent 
citizens  along  the  North  Road  to  meet  the  sad  procession. 
They  wore  black  hoods  and  mourning  cloaks,  and  followed 
the  funeral  car  in  solemn  cortege  to  Westminster.  The  body 
rested,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  spot  in  modem  London  now 
occupied  by  the  statue  of  Charles  i.  Charing  Cross,  as  we  now 
call  it,  was  in  those  days  a  tiny  village  with  a  hermitage  and 
chapel,  but  although  the  last  of  Edward's  monuments  to  his 
^UAire  reine"  undoubtedly  stood  here^  the  village  itself  did 
not  receive  its  name  from  this  fact,  but  probably  derived  it 
from  the  manor  having  belonged  to  an  old  Saxon  family  of 
the  name  of  Charring,  for  it  was  so  called  several  hundred 
years  before  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile  was  bom.  Edward 
erected    a    magnificent    monument  >    to    his    queen,    which, 

^  Rjnner's  FadertL 

'  Tlie  monnments  of  Edwaid  i.  and  Eleanor  of  Castile,  into  which  were 
introduced  the  two  slabs  of  porphyry  the  King  brought  from  Italy,  were 
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though  somewhat  mutilated,  still  remains  in  its  place  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

All  sorrow-stricken  as  he  appeared  to  be,  and  as  Waltham 
and  Charing  Crosses  bear  witness,  for  the  death  of  the  beauteous  > 

Eleanor  of  Castile,  King  Edward  lost  no  time  in  casting  about  \ 

him  for  another  wife.     He  opened  negotiations  at  once  with  j 

King  Phillipe  le  Bel,  for  the  hand  of  his  lovely  sister,  the 
Princess  Blanche  of  France ;  but  the  canny  French  King  played 
him  a  shabby  trick,  whereby  he  substituted  the  fair  Blanche's 
younger  sister,  Margaret,  a  plain  child  of  eleven  years  of  age. 
This  led  to  an  interminable  imbroglio,  and  the  Princess  was 
over  twenty  and  the  King  over  sixty  ere  they  were  made  man 
and  wife.  The  eldest  bom  of  this  ill-assorted  match  was  Prince 
Thomas  de  Brotherton,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth  in 
Yorkshire.  He  left  a  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  who  was  created  Countess  of  Norfolk  by 
Richard  u.  She  married,  as  her  first  husband,  John  de  Segrave, 
and  had  a  daughter  who  became  the  wife  of  John  de  Mowbray. 
Their  great-granddaughter,  Margaret  de  Mowbray,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  married  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Queen  Margaret  of  France  made  the  King  a  plain-visaged  but 
sensible  consort,  and  was  respected,  if  not  beloved,  by  the  people. 
After  her  death  she  was  not  buried  in  Westminster,  where 
the  King  himself  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  beloved 
Eleanor,  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars.  Her  magnificent  alabaster  monument,  crowded  with 
small  statues  of  kings  and  queens,  was  sold,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  with  nine  other  royal  tombs  belonging  to  the  same 
church,  for  the  preposterous  sum  of  ;^So. 

King  Edward  died  in  July  1307,  whilst  on  his  march  from 
Carlisle.  He  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, — older,  therefore, 
than  any  king  who    had    reigned    before    him.      Nor,  until 

most  probably  designed  by  an  Italian  master,  but  the  brass  effigies  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  which  are  exceedingly  fine,  were  executed  by  an  English- 
man, William  Toral,  and  the  superb  grille  of  wrought  iron  was  forged  by 
master  Henry  of  Lewes  in  Suss/ex.  The  pearls,  which  were  very  numerous, 
have  all  been  i»cked  out — tht  holes  which  once  contained  them  alone 
remaining. 
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Elizabetfa,  did  any  of  hb  successors  live  so  long.  His  life  had 
been  one  of  bodily  and  mental  discomfort,  but  his  reign  was 
brilliant,  and  he  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  laws  and 
dvilisation  of  his  country.  He  lived,  unfortunately,  to  see  the 
well-disciplined  generation  of  his  own  youth  pass  away,  and  to 
behold  the  rising  up  of  another  more  luxurious  and  extravagant, 
but  also,  in  a  measure,  less  polished  and  refined,  than  the 
men  who  had  been  his  associates  in  the  early  days  of  his  reign. 
He  had,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  had  consci- 
entiously laboured  and  cared  for  the  well-being  of  his  people, 
but  he  learnt,  to  his  unending  sorrow,  that  his  weak  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  utterly  unworthy  to  come  after  him.  This 
great  King's  end,  therefore,  was  full  of  sadness  and  gloom.  His 
son  and  successor,  Edward  n.,  gave  him  solemn  burial  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  October,  1307,  and  in  the  following 
February,  the  young  monarch  was  crowned  with  his  youth- 
ful bride,  to  whom  he  had  been  lately  married  at  Bodogne. 
The  coronation  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  very 
magnificent,  but  the  subsequent  banquet  gave  rise  to  a  most 
unpleasant  incident  Imm^iately  after  his  accession,  the  King 
had  recalled  his  unworthy  favourite  Gaveston,  on  whom,  to  the 
indignation  of  the  assembled  nobility,  he  conferred  the  honour 
of  bearing  St  Edward's  crown.  This  youthful  popinjay  was 
observed  to  be  even  more  gloriously  attired  than  the  King 
himself,  and  his  Majesty's  hot-blooded  uncle,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  murdering  him  in 
the  sanctuary.  Gaveston,  who  was  also  created  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  so  mismanaged  his  charge,  that  in  the  unrestrained 
crush  to  see  the  Queen,  several  persons,  including  Sir  John 
Bakewell,  a  very  rich  and  popular  knight,  were  killed.  The 
ceremony  was  not  over  till  three  o'clock,  but  Gaveston,  more 
concerned  with  his  dress  than  with  his  duties,  so  bungled  the 
coronation  banquet  that  there  was  not  a  morsel  for  anybody 
to  eat  till  after  dark.  Everybody  was  very  hungry,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  everybody  grew  angry.  When  at  last  the  royal 
meal  was  served,  it  was  badly  cooked.  The  fiesh  was  either 
raw,  or  boiled  to  a  tasteless  pulp,  and  the  sweet  dishes  not  fit 
to  eat  Under  these  unpleasant  circumstances  the  banquet  was 
left  untasted,  and  most  of  the  usual  ceremonies  were  dispensed 
I.— 10 
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with.  No  one  resented  this  humiliating  state  of  affairs  more 
fiercely  than  the  young  and  high-spirited  Queen,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  many  taunts,  whether  intentional  or  as  the  result  of 
the  execrable  humour  into  which  the  company  was  thrown 
is  not  recorded,  but  the  French  princes  and  nobles,  on  their 
return,  certainly  gave  their  royal  master  a  very  unflattering 
account  of  the  happenings  at  the  coronation  of  his  son-in-law 
and  daughter. 

NOTB. — According  to  Matthew  Paris  "in  August  of  the  year  1244,  the 
corpse  of  a  little  male  child  was  found  buried  in  the  city  of  London  in  whose 
thighs  and  arms  and  under  whose  paps  there  was  a  regular  inscription  in 
Hebrew  letters,  which  discovery  led  the  people  to  summons  the  king's  bailiflGi 
and  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  had 
been  crucified  by  the  Jews  in  obloquy  and  contumely  of  Christ  And  because 
it  was  found  that  the  Jews  at  other  times  had  perpetrated  such  wickedness, 
and  the  holy  bodies  crucified  had  been  solemnly  received  into  the  church  and 
likewise  to  have  shined  there  brightly  with  miracles,  the  Canons  of  St  Paul's 
took  this  child's  body  violently  away  and  buried  it  in  their  church,  not  bi 
from  the  high  altar." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  with  the 
King's  sister-in-law,  Sancha,  the  Jews  were  called  upon  to  supply  the 
funds  for  the  festivity,  a  Jew,  Aaron  of  York,  alone  being  compeUed  to 
pay  no  less  than  four  thousand  marics  of  silver  and  four  hundred  marks  of 
gold.  The  Jews  of  London  were  mulcted  in  like  proportion.  This  Aaron 
of  York  was  selected  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  prototype  of  his  Isaac  in 
Ivanhoe.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  frequent 
charges  of  ritual  murder  made  against  Jews  in  ancient  and  modem  times  wiU 
do  well  to  read  the  remarkable  essay  on  the  subject  by  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  who  from  his  long  residence  in  the  East,  and  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  various  and  little-known  Jewish  tribes,  is  of  opinion  that  some 
lower-class  Jews  have  preserved  certain  ritual  superstitions  derived  firom 
contact  in  remote  antiquity  with  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  who 
habitually  sacrificed  human  beings  to  their  deities.  The  perusal  of  a  few  of 
the  earlier  chapters  of  Renan's  Histoire  du  Peuple  ly Israel  also  throws 
some  curious  and  convincing  light  on  this  interesting  subject  It  is,  needless 
to  say,  highly  improbable  that  even  in  Eastern  Europe  the  Jews  of  our 
time,  although  often  accused  of  child  murder  for  ritual  purposes,  are  guilty  of 
the  crime.  The  tradition  that  such  uncanny  deeds  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  however,  lingering  among  the  Christian  peasantry  and  lower 
orders,  no  doubt  is  the  cause  of  much  injustice  being  done  to  the  un- 
happy Israelites  who  are  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  down-trodden 
existence  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population. 


CHAPTER  X 
LONDON  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

THE  reign  of  Edward  ii.  is  one  of  the  most  trs^c  in  all  our 
tragic  annals.  The  young  King  was  not  devoid  of 
intellectual  qualities,  but  his  better  nature  was  warped  by  his 
idleness,  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  his  exaggerated  devotion  to  his 
handsome  minion  Piers  Gaveston,  through  whom  he  would  fain 
have  ruled.  This  young  gentleman,  whose  knowledge  of  English 
was  of  the  slightest,  came  of  a  comparatively  humble  French  stock. 
His  mother  had  actually  been  burnt  as  a  witch,  a  fact  that  went 
sorely  against  her  son  when  his  enemies  charged  him  with 
countless  dark  crimes  and  strange  malpractices.  The  Londoners 
resented  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and 
cried  out  against  his  attempts  to  meddle  with  their  jealously 
guarded  liberties,  while  his  ostentation  and  love  of  finery  ex- 
asperated them  still  further. 

Froissart,  whose  taste  and  judgment  in  the  matter  of  female 
beauty  cannot  be  denied,  declared  Queen  Isabella  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time*  In  the  first  year  of  her  wedded 
life  she  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  deeply  in  love  with  her  husband, 
who  was  a  type  of  manly  beauty.  At  length,  however,  his 
intimacy  with  Gaveston  stirred  her  jealousy,  and  with  feline 
caution  she  forthwith  organised  a  formidable  party,  the  machina- 
tions of  which  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  the  detested 
favourite.  But  Piers  was  back  again  within  the  year,  and, 
to  the  intense  indignation  of  the  Barons,  appeared  at  a  tourna- 
ment at  Wallingford.  He  soon  grew  venturesome,  and  openly 
insulted  his  enemies,  calling  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  *' Joseph 
the  Jew,"  and  my  Lord  of  Lancaster,  the  King's  cousin,  who 
was  fond  of  fine  clothes,  the  "Play-actor."    When  the  younir 
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Frenchman  at  last  took  leave  of  his  royal  patron,  the  infatuated 
monarch  not  only  gave  him  all  the  jewels  he  possessed  himself 
but  most  of  the  Queen's  to  boot — ^her  rings  and  brooches.  In 
131 2,  Gaveston  returned  to  England,  and  even  to  London,  and 
Edward  compelled  his  Queen  to  receive  him.  Isabella,  dis- 
sembling her  anger,  was  fairly  civil  to  her  unwelcome  guest,  but, 
true  to  her  cat-like  nature,  she  secretly  incited  the  angry  Barons 
to  murder  the  hated  interloper,  whom  the  King  for  his  greater 
safety  had  left  in  Scarborough  Castle.  Gaveston  was  accordingly 
treadierously  conveyed  to  Blacklow  Hill  near  Warwick,  and 
there  beheaded  without  trial.  Rymer's  F<tdera  gives  a  lengthy 
list  of  the  crown  jewels,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Queen,  found 
in  the  young  man's  possession  at  this  time. 

Shortly  after  this  tragedy,  on  November  13  of  the  same 
year,  at  forty-one  minutes  past  five  in  the  morning.  Queen 
Isabella,  being  then  at  Windsor  Castle,  gave  birth  to  her  eldest 
son,  afterwards  Edward  iii.  She  was  churched  in  a  gown  of 
white  velvet,  for  which  Stephen  Toloise  (probably  Stephen  of 
Toulouse),  her  tailor,  who  "dwelleth  in  Fleet  Street,"  was  paid 
;^3,  los.  ad.  Apparently  men  were  employed  then  as  now  to 
make  the  very  tight-fitting  dresses  of  the  ladies  of  the  period — 
true  '*  tailor-made ''  gowns,  of  great  magnificence,  which  fitted  the 
body  like  a  glove. 

In  October  1321  a  long  procession  passed  out  of  the  town 
and  over  London  Bridge.  The  Queen,  in  a  pilgrim's  garb  and 
riding  a  white  palfrey,  was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  ladies 
similarly  attired,  and  attended  by  a  retinue  of  knights  and 
barons.  They  wended  their  way  through  Southwark,  and  thence 
over  Surrey  hills  and  through  Kentish  lanes  to  Canterbury, 
whither  Isabella  in  a  moment  of  pious  awakening  was  bound  on 
pilgrimage  to  Thomas  k  Becket's  shrine.  She  was  well  loved  by 
the  people  at  this  time,  for,  probably  with  an  eye  to  her  own 
ends,  she  was  a  hearty  defender  of  their  liberties,  and  lavish 
enough  in  her  charities  to  the  poor  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  Londoners  followed  her  for  some  distance  on  this 
occasion.  Had  this  bodyguard  gone  the  whole  distance,  it 
might  have  saved  the  Queen  fix)m  the  affiront  of  being  refused 
admittance  to  Leeds  Castle,  where  she  had  intended  to  spend 
the  night    But  although  this  fine  stronghold  was  her  property, 
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the  custodian.  Lady  Bedlesmere,  stoutly  refused  to  open  the 
gates.  Her  husband,  Bartholomew  Bedlesmere,  was  absent,  and 
no  one,  not  even  the  Queen  of  England,  should  pass  the  draw- 
bridge. 

Queen  Isabella  persisted  in  her  demand,  but  a  shower  of 
arrows,  which  killed  six  of  her  men,  was  the  only  answer 
vouchsafed  by  the  virago  of  Bedlesmere,  and  she  withdrew  in 
high  dudgeon,  vowing  vengeance  on  the  House  of  Bedlesmere, 
and  took  shelter  for  the  night  at  a  village  inn.  The  shrewd 
Queen  clearly  saw  that  this  inhospitable  reception  was  prompted 
by  the  Barons,  who  resented  her  influence  over  the  King,  and 
set  herself  to  retaliate,  not  on  the  Bedlesmeres  only,  but  on  the 
party  behind  them  which  opposed  her  schemes.  Returning  to 
London,  she  so  worked  upon  her  husband  that  he  forthwith  laid 
siege  to  Leeds  Castle.  In  the  course  of  this  undertaking  two 
gentlemen,  father  and  son,  named  de  Spenser,  came  to  the  front, 
though  more  as  advisers  than  as  soldiers.  One  was  over  eighty, 
the  other  an  exceedingly  handsome  man  of  thirty.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  younger  of  the  two,  Hugh  de  Spenser,  replaced 
the  King's  lost  friend,  Gaveston,  in  his  Sovereign's  affections, 
and  the  same  consequences  ensued.  Isabella,  jealous  of  anything 
that  stood  between  herself  and  the  Sling's  power,  turned  as 
furiously  on  the  de  Spensers  as  she  once  had  done  upon  Piers 
Gaveston.  They  repaid  her  enmity  with  interest  In  her  letters 
to  her  brother  the  King  of  France,  the  Queen  avenred  that  the 
de  Spensers — ^^pire  etfils  " — ^were  eating  up  the  revenue.  Mean- 
while the  war  in  Scotland  took  a  disastrous  turn,  while  in 
England,  and  especially  in  London,  a  famine  broke  out — the 
most  dreadfrd  scourge  of  its  kind  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
dty.    The  citizens  were  driven  to  feed  on  rats  and  mice. 

The  Barons  meanwhile  allied  themselves  with  the  Bedles- 
meres, and  against  the  King  and  Queen.  But  in  the  long  run, 
afrer  a  stout  defence,  Leeds  Castle  was  reduced,  and  Lady 
Bedlesmere  was  brought  prisoner  to  London.  Bedlesmere  him- 
self escaped  for  a  time,  but  was  eventually  hanged  ignominiously 
at  Stone  Park  in  Lincolnshire,  the  seat  of  his  unde  the  Bishop. 
His  wife  was  consigned  to  the  Tower,  and  there  she  remained 
a  close  captive  for  many  years. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  were  the  aged 
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Roger  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Cherk,  and  his  nephew  Roger 
Mortimer,  junior,  a  magnificently  handsome  man.  They  were 
sent  to  the  Tower  and  closely  confined.  Queen  Isabella,  too, 
came  to  the  Tower  for  safety  whilst  the  King  was  away 
fighting  the  rebellious  Barons.  The  elder  Mortimer  soon  died, 
of  gross  neglect  on  his  gaoler's  part  it  would  appear.  How  the 
surviving  prisoner  contrived  to  enter  into  relations  with  the 
Queen  has  not  transpired.  Somehow  or  other,  through  the 
influence  it  may  well  be  of  his  wife,  Jeanne  de  Joinville,  a 
French  lady,  he  gained  admittance  to  her  and  pleaded  his 
own  cause.  A  month  had  scarcely  passed  ere  Mortimer  was 
reprieved,  and  within  the  year  he  was  Isabella's  acknowledged 
lover.  Then  b^an  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  Queen  and 
Mortimer  on  one  hand,  and  the  King  and  the  de  Spensers  on 
the  other.  Now  we  find  Isabella  and  her  paramour  in  London, 
high  in  popular  favour ;  then  we  hear  of  them  in  France  and  in 
dire  trouble,  the  French  King  bitterly  denouncing  his  sister's 
notorious  misconduct  In  the  Fcsdera  we  have  a  number 
of  plaintive  letters  from  King  Edward  vainly  beseeching  the 
Queen  to  return  to  him  and  to  her  children. 

In  the  course  of  years  Prince  Edward  grew  into  youth,  and 
the  King,  knowing  the  great  affection  between  mother  and  son, 
implored  his  eldest  bom  *'for  God's  sake  to  use  his  influence 
witii  his  mother."  "Fair  son,"  wrote  the  unhappy  monarch, 
"you  know  how  dearly  your  mother  would  be  loved  by  us  if  she 
would  only  return  to  us  according  to  her  duty.  She  will  abide 
with  our  most  cruel  and  treacherous  enemy,  Mortimer,  and 
worse,  she  allows  you — you,  our  son,  to  consort  with  him,  making 
him  your  counsellor," — ^and  so  forth.  In  these  letters  Edward 
calls  de  Spenser  his  "  nephew,"  which  he  was  not,  though  the 
elder  Spenser's  wife  was  a  distant  kinswoman  of  King  Edward  i. 
They  are  sad  letters,  very  human — ^very  much  the  sort  of  letters 
a  father  would  write  in  these  days,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances.    But  they  were  quite  unavailing. 

The  Londoners  sided  against  de  Spenser,  with  the  Queen — 
ay !  even  with  Mortimer — and  the  narrow  streets  soon  became 
the  scenes  of  many  an  outbreak  of  popular  violence.  Banished, 
and  then  shortly  afterwards  recalled  by  the  King,  the  de  Spensers, 
both  father  and  son,  exhibited  a  vindictive  cunning  and  greed 
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that  quite  justified  the  virulence  of  public  indignation.  On 
September  26,  1326,  the  fugitive  Queen  landed  in  SuffolL 
Edward,  hearing  of  his  consort's  return,  and  of  her  bellicose 
intentions,  compelled  the  city  of  London  to  furnish  him  with 
a  hundred  men-at-arms.  This  the  Londoners  agreed  to  do,  but 
they  absolutely  refused  to  supply  him  with  money.  Even  the 
members  of  the  promised  military  force  stuck  to  their  ancient 
rights,  and  announced  their  unwillingness  to  march  out  to 
fight  ''unless,"  according  to  their  old  privil^e,  "they  could 
return  home  the  same  day  before  sunset."  (!) 

Edward,  exasperated  by  their  disloyal  determination,  suddenly 
left  the  capital  to  raise  an  army  in  the  west  Meanwhile  he 
committed  the  custody  of  the  city  to  Walter  Stapleton,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  sent  his  young  son.  Prince  John  of  Eltham,  to 
the  Tower  for  better  protection.  The  King's  back  was  scarcely 
turned  ere  Isabella's  messenger  came  post-haste  to  London, 
exhorting  her  "  friends  and  citizens  to  lend  her  their  assistance 
to  capture  and  punish  the  oppressors  of  the  people."  Her  first 
letter  was  intercepted,  and  remained  unanswered  Not  so  a 
second,  which  was  stuck  up  at  the  Cross  in  West  Cheap,  and 
copies  of  it  elsewhere.  On  this.  Bishop  Stapleton  made  a  fatal 
move,  demanding  the  keys  of  the  city.  The  Londoners, 
who  suspected  a  collusion  between  the  Mayor  and  the  Bishop, 
seized  their  Chief  Magistrate  and  threatened  to  hang  him  unless 
he  consented  to  obey  their  orders  implicitly  and  help  them  to 
destroy  the  Queen's  enemies.  His  worship  managed  to  effect 
his  escape.  Then  the  riot  b^an  in  earnest  A  luckless  youth 
in  the  service  of  young  de  Spenser  was  seized  and  de- 
capitated without  any  trial.  After  this  exploit  the  mob  rushed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  palace,  and  gained  admittance  by 
burning  down  the  doors.  Finding  his  lordship  absent,  they 
pillaged  his  house  and  robbed  it  of  plate,  jewellery  and  furniture. 
Suddenly  someone  said  the  Bishop  had  fled  to  St  Paul's, 
whereupon  a  mad  rush  was  made  for  the  Cathedral,  where  the 
unfortunate  refugee  was  seized  at  the  north  door,  just  as  he 
was  gaining  sanctuary.  Before  he  could  effect  escape,  or  be 
rescued,  his  brains  were  dashed  out  The  wild  populace  now 
dragged  the  slaughtered  prelate's  corpse  to  West  Cheap,  where 
they  cut  o£f  the  head.      Having  thus  despatched  the  wretched 
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man,  they  next  seized  his  two  attendants  and  beheaded 
them.  When  all  was  over  they  buried  the  bodies  under  the 
rampart  of  a  tower  which  the  Bishop  was  building  dose  to 
the  Thames. 

On  the  following  day  the  rebels  compelled  the  Constable  of 
the  Tower,  Sir  John  de  Winton,  to  hand  them  the  keys  of  that 
stronghold.  The  young  Prince  John  of  Eltham  was  now 
appointed  R^ent  of  the  city,  with  a  proper  selection  of  ofKceis 
under  him.  Meanwhile  Chancellor  Robert  Bullock,  to  whom 
the  people  attributed  half  their  miseries,  was  caught  near 
Hereford,  and  brought  to  London  for  trial  No  sooner  did  the 
rabble  get  sight  of  him  than  they  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him 
to  death.  The  subsequent  capture  of  the  de  Spensers  hid  the 
desired  effect  of  cooling  the  popular  fury.  They  were  both 
hung,  but  the  head  of  the  younger  was  sent  up  to  London  and 
delivered  to  the  mob,  who,  receiving  it  with  derisive  triumph, 
stuck  it  up,  crowned  with  straw,  on  London  Bridge.  The  poor 
weak  King  was  next  taken  prisoner,  brought  to  London  and 
forced  to  abdicate.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  terrible  scenes  that 
took  place  in  London  in  the  years  1326-27.  In  reading 
of  them  one  involuntarily  recalls  some  of  those  which  Paris 
witnessed  in  1793  and  1870.  The  same  causes  produce  the 
same  effects  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  Queen  and  Mortimer  now  took  up  their  abode  in 
London,  and  spent  money  like  water.  At  Christmas  1326,  the 
Queen  gave  a  ball,  attended  by  all  the  great  ladies  and  even  by 
many  prelates.  In  the  midst  of  the  entertainment  the  young 
Prince,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  at  arms,  was 
introduced  to  the  company,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  he  should  forthwith  be  proclaimed  King.  On  Christmas 
Day,  therefore,  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  but  with  scant 
display.  Throughout  the  ceremony  Isabella  distinguished 
herself  by  shedding  crocodile  tears.  State  affairs  were  managed, 
or  rather  mismanaged,  by  the  Queen,  Mortimer,  and  Adam 
Orelton,  her  secretary,  almost  as  infamous  a  character  as  his 
master  and  mistress.  The  denouement  of  this  long  tragedy 
took  place  at  Berkeley  Castle,  on  the  night  of  September  22, 
1327,  when  the  wretched  Edward  11.  was  put  to  the  most  cruel 
death. 
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The  documents  connected  with  his  deposition  throw  a 
curious  side-light  on  the  customs  of  the  time.  It  took  place 
at  Kenilworth  Castle,  where,  three  hundred  years  later,  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  so  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  The  King,  amongst  other  things,  was  accused  of 
playing  ''chuck-farthing,"  or  Uossing  farthings  for  heads  or 
tails,  and  of  paying  Jack  of  St  Albans,  his  painter,  6s.  8d. 
for  dancing  on  the  table  before  him  and  making  him  hugh 
exceedingly.  Another  fellow,  it  was  s^d,  had  been  paid  for 
tumbling  off  his  horse  in  a  comical  manner.  The  King, 
moreover,  was  reported  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
too  much  wine,  of  singing  ribald  songs,  and  of  going  about 
scantily  attired  He  had  come  down  the  Thames  one  night 
from  Westminster  with  some  of  his  companions  in  a  return 
faggot-baige,  and  had  bought  cabbages  with  which  he  had  made 
soup  on  board,  and  so  forth, — harmless,  if  undignified,  frolics 
which  in  the  end  afforded  an  excuse  for  taking  the  poor  man's  life. 

Walsingham  describes  a  curious  ball  given  by  the  Queen 
and  her  son  in  the  dormitory  of  Black  Friars  after  the  deaths 
of  the  two  de  Spensers  By  the  "house  of  the  Black  Friars" 
he  has  probably  intended  to  indicate  the  neighbouring  Palace 
of  BrideweU,  a  part  of  which  was  occasionally  used  as  a  royal 
residence,  although  the  rest  was  in  ruins,  and  so  remained 
until  Henry  viii.  rebuilt  it  as  a  palace  for  the  entertainment 
of  Charles  v. 

''The  Queen  held  a  great  court  on  Trinity  Sunday  at  the 
house  of  the  Black  Friars,  but  she  and  her  son  were  lodged 
in  the  city  where  each  kept  their  lodgings  separate,  the  young 
King  with  his  knights,  and  the  Queen  with  her  ladies,  whose 
numbers  were  very  considerable.  At  this  court  the  King  had 
five  hundred  knights  and  created  fifteen  new  ones.  The  Queen 
gave  her  entertainment  in  the  dormitory,  where  at  least  sixty 
ladies,  whom  she  had  invited  to  entertain  Sir  John  de  Hainhault 
and  his  suite,  sat  down  to  table.  There  might  be  seen  a 
numerous  nobility,  well  served  with  plenty  of  strange  dishes 
so  disguised  that  it  could  not  be  known  what  they  were.  There 
were  also  ladies  most  superbly  dressed,  who  were  expecting 
with  impatience  the  hour  of  the  dance  or  a  longer  continuance 
of  the  feast,  but  they  expected  in  vain,  for  it  fell  otherwise. 
Soon  after  dinner  the  guests  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  furious 
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fray  which  commenced  among  the  grooms  of  the  Hainhault 
knights  and  the  English  archers,  who  lodged  with  them  in  the 
suburbs.  This  increased  so  much,  that  the  archers  banded 
together  with  their  bows  strung  and  shot  at  the  foreigners,  so 
as  to  force  them  into  their  lodgings.  The  Hainhault  knights, 
their  masters,  who  were  at  the  Queen's  banquet,  hearing  the 
bruit  of  the  affray,  rushed  to  their  quarters.  Those  that 
could  not  enter  them  were  exposed  to  great  danger,  for  the 
archers,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  aimed  both  at 
masters  and  grooms.  It  was  supposed  that  this  affray  was 
contrived  by  the  friends  of  the  de  Spensers  out  of  revenge 
for  their  being  put  to  death  through  the  advice  of  Sir  John 
Hainhault" 

The  murder  of  Edward  ii.  brought  about  a  great  revulsion 
of  feeling  throughout  England,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe, 
against  the  Queen  and  Mortimer,  and  Edward  in.  was  forced 
at  last  to  take  steps  to  humble  them.  For  some  time,  however, 
he  remained  a  tool  in  their  unscrupulous  hands,  and  the  guilty 
couple  lived  on  in  the  greatest  magnificence.  As  Marlowe  has  it 
in  his  tragedy  of  Edward  ii. — 

"For  Mortimer  and  Isabel  do  kiss. 
While  they  conspire,  and  yet  she  wears  a  hce  of  love  forsooth, 
'Tis  on  this  love  that  hatcheth  death  and  hate." 

Their  well-planned  murder  of  the  King's  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  notwithstanding  the  storm  of  indignation  which  it  created, 
did  not  prevent  their  appearing  in  London  with  more  than 
r^al  splendour.  The  new  King  and  his  Queen,  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  were  left  in  the  shade,  whilst  Mortimer,  as  Earl 
of  March,  opened  Parliament  at  Westminster  with  "such 
glory  and  honour,  that  it  was  without  all  comparison.  A 
greater  rout  of  men  waited  at  his  heels  than  upon  the  King. 
He  treated  the  King  as  his  equal  and  would  not  even  suffer  him 
to  rise  to  him."  He  was  at  Nottingham  Castle  when  the 
exasperated  Edward  in.  took  his  opportunity  and  laid  hands 
on  him,  as  he  was  getting  into  bed.  The  Queen  flung  herself 
on  her  knees,  imploring  her  son  to  spare  him — **Bei  Jils,  ayez 
pitii  de  gentil  Mortimer.^*  But  there  was  no  pity  left  for 
"gentil"  Mortimer.  He  was  bound,  sent  to  London,  and 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  then  called  the  Elms,  in  the  presence  of 
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a  riotous  mob.^  For  six  days  and  nights  his  body  hung  on 
the  gaUowSy  and  then,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Queen,  it  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  of  which  she  was  the  bene- 
factress. Isabella  herself  was  long  imprisoned  at  Castle  Rising  ^ 
in  Norfolk,  but,  in  spite  of  Froissart,  the  writer  unhesitatingly 
asserts  that  her  seclusion  did  not  last  anything  like  twenty 
years.  Recent  investigation  of  contemporary  evidence  proves 
that  she  lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  at  Hereford  and  else- 
where, and  she  seems  to  have  been  in  affluent  circumstances 
and  honourably  treated.  Edward  iii.  was  passionately  fond 
of  his  mother,  and  was  extremely  lenient  to  her.  He  may  have 
known  more  than  we  do  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the 
tragic  story  of  her  jealousy  and  her  revenge.  She  died, 
thirty-six  years  after  Mortimer,  on  August  22,  1358,  aged 
sixty-three,  and  was  pompously  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  with  the  heart  of  her  murdered  husband,  in  a 
silver  box,  laid  on  her  bosom ! 

In  an  order  still  extant,  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex  are  commanded  "to  cleanse  the  streets  from  dirt 
and  all  impurities,  and  to  gravel  Bishopsgate  and  Aldgate 
against  the  coming  of  the  body  of  Queen  Isabel,  the  King's 
mother,  and  j£g  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purpose."  This 
proves  that  the  Queen  died  out  of  London,  very  probably  at 
Castle  Rising.  On  this  occasion  the  city  witnessed  for  the 
first  and  only  time  the  obsequies  of  two  queens  on  one  and 
the  same  day,  for  whilst  Queen  Isabella's  funeral  procession 
was  passing  down  Aldgate  and  Bishopsgate,  that  of  her  daughter, 
Joanna  of  Scotland,  the  deserted  consort  of  Robert  Bruce, 
was  wending  its  way  over  London  Bridge  to  the  same  Church 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  where  erring  mother  and  saintly  daughter 
lay  in  peace  until  the  reign  of  Henry  viii.,  when  their  ashes 
were  cast  to  the  winds  and  their  splendid  alabaster  tombs 
destroyed.  It  seems,  according  to  Stowe,  that  the  coffin  of 
one  queen  passed  into  the  church  from  the  northern  road, 
whilst  that  of  the  other  entered  by  the  eastern  door,  so  that 
the  royal  biers  met  before  the  High  Altar,  and  the  same  Mass 

^  According  to  the  French  Chronicles  (Camden  Society)  Mortimer  was 
the  first  man  ever  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
*  Walsingham. 
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served  for  both.    The  Fctdera  tells  a  different  tale,  and  gives 
a  later  date,  1367,  for  the  death  of  Queen  Joanna. 

The  reign  of  Edward  11.  was  marked  by  an  event  which, 
according  to  some  thoughtful  writers,  bore  strange  fruit  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  the  destruction  of 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  one  of  the  three  great 
religio-militaiy  associations, — ^the  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (commonly  called  the  Elnights 
Hospitallers),  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  St  Mary  of  Jerusalem 
(or  German  Knights  of  the  Cross).  Founded  in  11 19,  by  nine 
French  Knights,  to  protect  the  approaches  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  Order  of  the  Temple  had  rapidly  risen  to  great  wealth  and 
influence.  Its  constitution  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Troyes,  and  in  11 28,  the  Pope  granted  the  Knights  the  right  to 
wear  a  white  mantle  with  a  red  cross  on  the  breast  in  imitation 
of  the  cross  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St  John.  This  red  cross  soon 
became  famous  all  over  the  world,  winning  renown  on  many  a 
battlefield.  It  was  often  seen  in  the  streets  of  old  London,  and 
a  parade  of  the  Templars  in  their  splendid  armour  and  their 
famous  white  cloaks  was  among  the  favourite  pageants  of  those 
far-away  times.  A  long  sojourn  in  the  East  had,  it  was  reported, 
inoculated  the  Knights  with  strange  vices,  and  had  also  led  them 
at  their  secret  meetings  to  adopt  signs  and  symbols  unlike  those 
acknowledged  by  other  Christians.  Many  young  men  of  high 
rank  had  joined  the  Order,  and  brought  their  wealth  into  the 
general  treasury.  Driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens,  it 
settled  at  Cyprus,  and  gradually  established  Commanderies  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Italy.  These 
recognised  each  other  by  secret  signs,  and  their  vows  of  poverty 
and  celibacy  presently  became  an  empty  mockery,  their  wealth 
and  splendour  being  the  envy  even  of  kings.  They  had  refused 
to  join  the  last  Crusade,  in  which  their  rivals,  the  Hospitallers, 
distinguished  themselves  both  by  bravery  and  care  for  the 
sick ;  and  the  world  at  last  began  to  inquire  what  good  purpose 
this  occult  Society  served.  The  general  opinion  was  that  its 
influence  was  directed  against  the  Church,  and  that  if  it  was 
allowed  to  endure  without  opposition,  it  would  eventually  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  Christianity.  Philip  le  Bel,  King  of  France, 
dreading  the  great  power  of  the  Templars,  which  menaced  his 
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own,  turned  hungry  eyes  upon  their  riches,  and,  thanks  to 
the  treachery  of  an  apostate  Italian  Templar  and  a  French 
renegade,  the  alleged  secrets  of  the  Order  were  divulged,  and 
charges  of  foul  blasphemy  and  hideous  immorality  were  hurled 
against  it  On  an  appointed  day,  all  the  Templars  in  France 
were  seized  and  tried  with  merciless  applications  of  the  torture, 
on  accusation  of  denying  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  of  spit- 
ting on  the  sacred  emblems  of  His  Passion,  of  omitting  portions 
of  the  Mass  in  their  churches,  and  even  of  betraying  the  cause  of 
Christendom  to  the  Moslem.  Sorcery  and  idolatry  were  both 
added  to  the  long  list  of  the  fallen  Templars'  crimes,  and  scores 
of  them  were  condemned  and  publicly  burnt. 

Du  Molay,  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  from  whom 
the  torture  had  wrested  certain  admissions  which  he  afterwards 
retracted,  died  in  the  midst  of  blazing  faggots  on  the  morning 
of  March  12,  13 14.  So  far  as  France  was  concerned,  the 
Templars  were  no  more.  Pope  Clement  v.  had  tried  to  save 
them,  but  his  feeble  effort  was  of  no  avail.  Their  wealth  was 
seized  by  the  Crown.  The  survivors,  according  to  some  very 
respectable  authorities,  formed  themselves  into  a  secret  society, 
the  members  of  which  took  a  terrible  oath  to  be  avenged  on  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  French  Monarchy, — a  menace,  how- 
ever, which  was  not  fulfilled  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  for  a  time  Catholicism  was  stamped  out  in 
France,  and  Louis  xvi.  was  imprisoned  in  that  very  Temple  from 
which  du  Molay  had  been  carried  to  execution.  From  the 
Temple,  too,  Louis  went  to  the  guillotine — the  coincidence  is,  to 
say  the  least,  curious. 

In  London,  the  Templars  possessed  a  splendid  dwelling  close 
to  Temple  Bar,  which  surrounded  the  circular  Temple  church, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  London.  In  those  days 
the  church  had  a  noble  cloister  in  front  of  it,  of  which  the  present 
porch  formed  a  part  Edward  i.  had  given  clear  evidence  of 
covetousness  when  in  1283,  going  to  'see  his  mother's  jewels, 
then  in  trust  with  the  Templars,  he  broke  open  several  other 
person's  repositories  and  carried  off  pltmder  to  the  value  of 
some  thousands  of  pounds.  In  13 10  Pope  Clement  v.  requested 
Edward  11.  to  suppress  the  Order.  All  the  Templars  in  the 
kingdom  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  tried  for  offences  similar  to 
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those  alleged  against  their  French  brothers.  But  they  were  less 
harshly  treated.  Instead  of  being  burnt  alive,  diey  were  sent  to 
expiate  their  sins  by  life-long  detention  in  various  monasteries. 
Their  income,  which  Matthew  Paris  estimates  at  j^6oo,ooo 
sterling,  was  confiscated,  and  their  Church  and  Commandery  in 
the  Temple  was  given  to  Aylmer  de  Valence,  the  King's  cousin.  - 
The  Earl  of  Lancaster  eventually  obtained  possession  of  it,  but 
at  his  "martyrdom"  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  in  1338  it 
went  to  the  Templars'  old  rivals, — ^the  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,  at  Clerkenwell, — ^who  leased  the  premises  of  the  Inner 
and  Middle  Temple  to  students  of  the  Common  Law,  and  the 
Outer  Temple  to  Walter  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord 
Treasurer,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  beheaded  by  the  citizens  of 
London  in  1326.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  the  students  of  the 
two  Inns  of  Court  remained  the  tenants  of  the  Crown.  In  1608, 
James  i.  (by  royal  letters-patent)  conferred  both  the  Temples  on 
the  Benchers  of  the  two  societies  and  their  successors  for  ever. 

In  the  Temple  garden,  a  hundred  years  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Order,  the  scene  of  the  two  Roses  took  place — 

Planiagmet.  If  he  suppose  that  I  haye  pleaded  truth, 

From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 
Somerset,  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 


Plantagenet.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset? 
Somerset,  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet? 


Wttrwick,  .  .  .  This  brawl  to-day 

Grown  to  this  fiiction,  in  the  Temple  garden, 
ShaU  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

First  Part  of  Henry  VJ,  Act.  Ii.  Scene  4. 

This  interesting  episode,  if  it  ever  really  happened,  probably 
occurred  on  a  terraced  garden  overlooking  the  Thames,  where  in 
those  days  roses  would  floiu'ish,  as  indeed  they  did  in  every 
London  garden.  At  present  the  atmosphere  of  our  capital 
is  so  foul  and  sooty  that  only  the  hardy  Japanese  rose  will 
flourish  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  To 
this  day  the  Temple  is  fenced  in  on  every  side,  and  protected 
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by  gates.  In  our  time  ordinary  iron  ones  replace  the  more 
massive  defence,  which,  in  the  great  days  when  the  Commanders 
of  the  Temple  held  their  court  on  a  scale  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Sovereign,  closed  with  a  mighty  clang  as  Curfew 
sounded.  To  the  Inner  Temple,  which  also  formed  part  of  the 
Commandery,  three  Inns  of  Chancery — Lyon's  Inn,  Clififord's 
Inn,  and  Clement's  Inn — ^were  until  lately  attached.  Lyon's  Inn 
was  done  away  with  some  years  ago.  It  was  so  called  from  a 
guest-house  or  inn  "  held  at  the  sign  of  the  Lion,"  which  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time  was  sold  to  "  gentlemen,  professors  and  students 
of  the  Law,"  and  by  them  converted  ^into  an  Iim  of  Chancery. 
Clifford's  Inn,  a  secluded  and  interesting  old-world  spot  by  the 
side  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street, — the  messuage  of 
which  was  granted  in  1310  by  Edward  11.  to  Robert  de  Clifford, 
whose  widow  let  it  to  students  of  the  Law  in  1344  for  ;^io 
aimually, — was  put  up  to  auction  in  1903  and  sold  for  a 
little  under  ;^  100, 000.  Clement's  Inn  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  Inns  of  the  Inner  Temple  now  remaining,  and  it  too  will 
probably  soon  disappear.  Its  name  is  obviously  derived  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Dane.  On  a  charming, 
quiet  spot  beneath  the  shadow  of  some  old  trees  in  the  Inner 
Temple  garden  stands  the  celebrated  bronze  figure  of  a  kneeling 
slave,  which  was  presented  to  the  Inn  by  Holes,  Earl  of  Clare. 
The  following  sarcastic  epigram  was  once  found  attached  to  this 
figure — 

''In  vain,  poor  sable  son  of  woe. 

Thou  seek'st  the  tender  tear ; 
From  thee  in  vain  with  pangs  they  flow, 

For  mercy  dwells  not  here. 
From  cannibals  thou  fled'st  in  vain ; 

LAwyers  less  quarter  give; 
The  first  won't  eat  you  till  you're  slain, 

The  last  will  do't  alive." 

The  Inner  Temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
which  stopped  suddenly  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Temple 
Church.  Perhaps  the  most  mteresting  relic  of  this  Iim  of  Courts 
is  the  curious  old  house  fitted  up  as  a  barber's  shop  in  Fleet 
Street,  which  for  so  many  years  has  borne  an  erroneous  inscrip- 
tion stating  it  to  have  been  "formerly  the  palace  of  Henry  viii. 
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and  Cardinal  Wolsey."  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  merely  the 
outer  gate  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  probably  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  vii.,  having,  however,  been  greatly  altered  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  possibly  even 
rebuilt  The  ceiling  of  the  large  room  on  the  first  floor  has 
been  hitherto  considered  Jacobean,  but  a  close  examination  of 
its  details  proves  it  to  be  of  a  much  earlier  date.  The  monogram 
of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  brother  of  Henry  viii.,  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  scheme  of  decoration,  which  is  certainly  the 
work  of  some  Italian  employed  by  Henry  vii.  The  apart- 
ment is  also  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  Council  Room  for  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  over  which  Prince  Arthur  presided  during 
the  last  year  of  his  short  life.  At  one  time  it  was  reported  that 
the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  had  purchased  it  for  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This  appears  to  be  an  error,  and 
the  old  room  is  to  be  kept  intact  by  its  present  owners,  who 
have  also  agreed  to  restore  the  fagade  on  Fleet  Street  to  its 
primitive  condition,  which,  with  its  long  bow  window,  closely 
resembled  that  of  Sir  Paul  Pinder's  house,  formerly  in  Bishopsgate 
Street  The  big  room  above  mentioned  was  used  by  Prince 
Rupert  as  a  Council  Chamber.  Needless  to  say,  neither  Henry 
VIII.  nor  Wolsey  ever  lived  here,  though  they  may  have  made  use 
of  the  house  for  official  purposes. 

Edward  iii.,  the  son  of  a  feeble  sire,  was  none  the  less  the 
worthy  grandson  of  Edward  i.  Ceaseless  warfare,  now  with 
France  and  now  with  Scotland,  occupied  his  long  reign,  and  left 
him  but  little  time  to  devote  to  the  internal  administration  of  his 
capital.  Yet  even  in  this  direction  he  was  not  inactive.  He 
raised  the  Mayoralty  of  London  to  a  greater  position  than  it 
had  hitherto  occupied,  bestowing  the  distinction  of  Right  Honour- 
able and  the  title  of  Lord  upon  Mayor  Thomas  Legge  in  1354, 
and  granting  him  the  right  to  have  "a  mace  the  same  as  royal, 
carried  before  him  on  all  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony." 
So  increased  was  the  prestige  of  our  chief  citizen,  that  in 
1357  Henry  Picard  had  the  singular  honour  of  entertaining 
four  kings  at  one  banquet  in  the  Vintry  HalL  The  four 
Majesties  were  those  of  England,  France  and  Scotland  (prisoners 
of  war),  and  Cyprus.  The  Cypriot  King,  Leo  de  Lusignan 
who  also  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia,  had  sought  refuge  in 
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England  from  the  Venetians,  and  was  lodged  at  the  Queen's 
Wardrobe  or  Tower  RoyaL  This  regal  banquet  unfortunately 
ended  in  a  gambling  scandal  worthy  of  Tranby-Croft  It  seems 
his  Cypriote  Majesty,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  company, 
together  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  guests,  played  at  dice 
and  hazard  for  large  stakes.  To  his  chagrin,  Lusignan,  who 
was  not  rich,  lost  heavily  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  refused  to  pay 
up.  Whereupon  there  was  a  terrible  "  to  do."  The  Lord  Mayor 
courteously  offered  to  return  the  money  to  his  guest,  but  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  French  King,  probably  in  a  spirit  of 
mischief,  refused  to  permit  any  such  arrangement,  saying  that 
no  king  could  possibly  refuse  to  pay  a  legitimate  debt  at  hazard. 
The  unfortunate  Lusignan,  therefore,  had  reluctantly  to  hand 
over  his  shekels  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  no  doubt  retired  from 
the  august  assembly  considerably  crestfallen.^  Whilst  the  kingly 
banquet  was  in  progress,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Dame  Margaret 
Picard,  entertained  Queen  Philippa  and  the  great  ladies  of  the 
Court  The  Black  Prince,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  had 
brought  the  King  of  France  prisoner  to  England,  where  the 
imfortunate  monarch  was  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration 
and  royally  lodged  in  the  Savoy;  hence  his  presence  at  the 
mayoral  banquet. 

Who  that  witnessed  it  can  ever  have  forgotten  the  pageantry 
of  rejoicing  London  on  the  day  when,  crowned  with  the  laurels 
of  Poictiers,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  rode  through  the  streets 
amidst  the  wild  acclamations  of  a  populace  which  idolised  him  ? 
It  was  on  a  fine  April  day  in  1357  that  the  ''Black  Prince,"  so 
dear  to  the  men  of  his  time,  so  proudly  remembered  by  their 
posterity,  passed  in  triumph  over  London  Bridge  through  Cheap- 
side  to  Westminster,  hailed  by  such  crowds  as  the  city  had  never 
seen  before.  The  Prince,  men  noted,  was  more  plainly  garbed 
than  any  noble  in  his  train.  He  wore  his  famous  dark  armour 
— battlestained.     His    raised    vizor   disclosed   the   well-known 

^  It  may  be  remembered  that  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  1884,  an 
Armenian  gentleman  named  Korean  de  Lusignan,  appeared  in  London, 
claiming  the  throne  of  Cyprus  by  right  of  descent  from  the  last  of  the  royal 
line  of  Lusignan.  Our  Government,  however,  did  not  favour  his  pretensions, 
and  he  retired  to  Pen,  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago  as  an  Archbishop  of  the 
Gregorian  Church.  The  last  Lusignan  died  in  exile  in  Piiris  over  a  hundred 
years  ago. 
I.— n 
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Plantagenet  face,  regular  of  feature,  powerful  in  expression.  The 
flashing  eyes,  inherited  from  his  beautiful  Spanish  grandmother, 
shone  with  joy  and  pride.  By  his  side,  sumptuously  attired,  and 
bestriding  a  white  charger,  rode  John,  the  captive  King,  received 
by  everyone  with  marked  respect  Each  house  along  the  line 
of  route  from  Southwark  to  Westminster  was  draped  with  tapestry, 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  wreaths  of  fresh  spring  branches. 
In  many  places  the  citizens  had  introduced  all  their  rich  plate 
into  the  scheme  of  decoration,  making  thereby  a  glorious 
display.  "  In  their  windows,  too,  they  exposed  such  quantity  of 
bows,  arrows,  shields,  helmets,  breast  and  back  pieces,  coats  of 
mail,  gauntlets,  swords,  spears,  battleaxes,  and  harness  for  horses, 
that  the  like  had  not  been  seen  within  the  memory  of  man." 
The  conduits  ran  red  and  white  wine,  huge  barrels  of  beer  were 
broached,  acrobats  and  conjurors  were  engaged  to  amuse  the 
people.  So  great  was  the  concourse  that,  in  one  place,  the 
interminable  procession  halted  for  over  an  hour,  unable  to 
move  either  back  or  forwards.  At  Westminster,  Queen  Philippa 
welcomed  her  illustrious  son  and  clasped  him  to  her  breast, 
whilst  the  delighted  crowd  yelled  itself  hoarse  with  uncontrolled 
delight. 

Equally  magnificent  had  been  the  reception  of  the  King  himself 
in  1346,  when,  after  the  siege  of  Calais,  he  rode  through  London 
with  the  fair  Queen  by  his  side,^  and  witnessed  the  loving 
greeting  bestowed  upon  his  wife  by  a  people  who  had  noted 
the  womanly  tenderness  which  had  sought  and  obtained  mercy 
for  the  citizens  of  Calais.  A  hearty,  buxom,  sensible  Flemish 
woman,  with  florid  complexion  and  lovely  fair  hair,  Philippa  of 
Hainault  seems  to  have  possessed  every  womanly  virtue.  The 
patroness  of  Chaucer  and  Froissart  "loved,"  as  the  Chronicler 
himself  tells  us,  "to  aid  all  knights  and  ladies  and  damsels  in 
distress."  It  was  she  who  introduced  into  England  the  lucrative 
trades  of  wool  and  cloth  manufacture,  while  she  wisely  reopened 
the  coalfields  upon  her  estate  of  Tynedale,  which  had  been 
closed  since  the  reign  of  Edward  i.  Philippa  was  always 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  "advising  the  rich  for 
their  good."  When  she  entered  London  as  a  bride  in  1329,  a 
great  tournament  was  held  in  her  honour  in  the  Cheap.  The 
^  Maitlaod.    Holinshed. 
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ill-constructed  scaffold  on  which  she  and  her  ladies  were  seated 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  precipitated  the  young  Queen  and  her 
fair  companions  to  the  ground.  Fortunately  no  one  was  much 
hurt,  but  the  King  was  so  furious  that  he  there  and  then  ordered 
the  contractor,  as  we  should  call  him,  and  his  carpenter  to  be 
hanged  On  both  her  knees  the  good  Queen  fell  before  him, 
stubbornly  refusing  to  rise  till  the  men  were  pardoned ;  and  so, 
Froissart  tells  us,  "  the  people  learnt  to  love  her  as  no  Queen 
was  ever  loved  before  or  since."  The  "dear  lady"  had  her 
sorrows  like  other  mortals.  The  King  gave  her  cause  for 
jealousy,  and  set  London  a-gossiping.  The  institution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  proves  this.  The  lady  alleged  to  have 
dropped  that  intimate  article  of  dress  was  Catherine  de  Graaons, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  "  a  very  virtuous  godly  lady,"  who  frankly 
told  the  King  "his  thoughts  were  viUamous."  Alas!  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  Garter  is  most  probably  a  myth.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  lady  of  Salisbury  did  plead  with  King  Edward  for 
her  husband,  then  a  captive  of  David,  the  Scotch  King,  but,  let 
us  whisper  it  discreetly,  she  never  dropped  her  garter.  The 
Order  was  revived,  not  invented,  by  Edward  in.,  a  blue  garter 
and  ribbon  having  been  the  badge  of  the  Confederated  Knights 
of  Richard  l  None  the  less,  Froissart,  who  was  secretary  to 
Queen  Philippa,  distinctly  points  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
as  the  heroine  of  the  revived  Order.  "  Out  of  his  great  desire  to 
honour  this  lady  of  Salisbury,  Edward  in.  made  a  great  feast  in 
August  1343.  He  commanded  all  his  knights  and  lords  to  bring 
their  wives,  and  especially  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  wife  was 
to  bring  as  many  yoimg  ladies  as  she  chose.  Being  all  assembled 
they  danced  and  made  merry,  and  afterwards  there  was  a  Chapter 
or  Convocation  of  the  new  Order  held."  On  St.  Geoige's  Day, 
i344»  Queen  Philippa,  wearing  the  robes  of  the  said  new  Order, 
and  the  garter  as  a  bracelet  on  her  left  arm,  assisted  the  King  to 
hold  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor  Castle.  In 
olden  times  ladies,  as  well  as  their  husbands,  wore  the  robes 
and  Order.^ 

On  the  15th  of  August  1369,  Queen  Philippa  died  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  of  a  lingering  illness.    She  had  borne  him  twelve 
children,  of  whom  eight  survived.    Two  of  them,  Edward  the 
^  See  Sir  Harris  Nicholas's  History  of  the  Order  of  the  GarUr. 
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Black  Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt,  have  won  renown  in  the 
annals  of  their  country.  This  charitable  woman  and  admirable 
queen  rests  in  peace  in  the  Confessor's  Chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  not,  however,  as  she  had  wished,  by  her  husband's  side, 
but  at  his  feet  Her  noble  monument  is  a  worthy  specimen  of 
the  high  artistic  achievement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
death  of  the  Queen  seems  to  have  withdrawn  from  Edward  all 
the  good  that  was  in  him.  His  mighty  House  was  drawing  to 
the  dose  of  its  prosperity,  and  a  sad  and  lonely  end  was  in  store 
for  this  great  man ! 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  in.  that  we  find  the  first 
definite  mention  of  that  dread  institution,  the  Star  Chamber;  we 
are  informed  that  "the  chancellor,  treasurer  and  justices  and 
others  sat  in  the  ckambre  de  estoiUs^*  at  Westminster.  The 
history  of  this  fatal  Chamber,  which  derived  its  name  most 
probably  from  its  decoration  of  golden  stars  on  a  blue  ground, 
would  fill  a  spacious  volume.  It  became  in  Tudor  times  a 
terrible  power  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  sovereigns,  and 
eventually  assumed  most  of  the  dark  and  mysterious  features  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Hudson  tells  us  that "  all  offences  may 
be  here  examined  in  the  Star  Chamber  if  the  King  will  and  as 
he  wills."  Its  procedure  was  not  according  to  the  common  law : 
it  had  np  jury ;  could  prosecute  on  mere  rumour ;  could  apply 
torture,  though  not  capital  punishment  The  Long  Parliament 
abolished  the  Star  Chamber  in  1641,  but  the  ancient  hall  was 
for  many  generations  included  among  the  interesting  apartments 
to  be  visited  in  old  Westminster  Palace,  until  the  destruction,  by 
fire,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  of  all  that  remained  of 
the  venerable  pile. 

The  old  King — not  so  old  in  years  as  in  infirmities  and 
sorrows — survived  his  queen  a  little  over  ten  years.  The  last 
year  of  his  life  brought  him  the  inexpressible  grief  of  watching 
at  the  deathbed  of  his  glorious  son,  the  Black  Prince,  the  hero  - 
of  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  who  died  June  8,  1376,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  Canterbury  Cathedrd.  He  left  a  son, 
Richard,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  who  displays  a 
singular  example  of  atavism,  having  harked  back  to  his  inglorious 
grandfather  Edward  11.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  for 
Edward  in.  to  know,  as  he  knew  only  too  well,  in  his  last  hours, 
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that  the  golden  flower  of  Plantagenet  must  be  boroe,  when  he 
himself  departed,  by  this  foolish  youth. 

After  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the  failing  King  fell  under  the 
influence  of  a  beautiful  but  avaricious  adventuress,  a  former 
woman-in-waiting  of  the  queen,  one  Alice  Perrars.  The  intrigue 
must  have  been  begun  before  Philippa's  death,  for  in  her  will  she 
leaves  presents  in  money  and  gold  to  all  her  women  by  name, 
but  there  is  no  allusion  to  this  Alice  Perrars.  Before  the  Queen 
had  been  dead  many  weeks,  Edward,  according  to  the  Fcsdera^ 
made  a  disgraceful  grant — 

'*  Know  all,  that  we  give  and  concede  to  our  beloved  Alicia 
Perrars,  late  damsel  of  the  chamber  to  our  dearest  consort 
Philippa  deceased,  and  to  her  heirs  and  executors,  all  the  jewels, 
goods  and  chattels  that  the  said  Queen  left  in  the  hands  of 
Euphemia,  who  was  wife  to  Walter  de  Heselarton,  soldier,  and 
the  said  Euphemia  is  to  deliver  them  to  the  said  Alicia  on 
receipt  of  this  our  Order." 

A  year  or  so  before  the  King's  decease  we  note  one  last 
flicker  of  the  splendid  pageantry  which  had  marked  the  early 
years  of  his  reign.  The  fair  Alice,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
equivocal  position,  was  very  popular,  figured  at  a  gorgeous 
tournament  in  Smithfield  held  in  her  honour.  On  this  occasion 
she  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  Lady  of  the  Sun."  Clad  in 
cloth-of-gold,  and  blazing  with  jewels,  she  drove  impudently  from 
the  Tower  to  Smithfield  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  white  horses. 
The  sport  was  of  an  unusually  tame  description,  for  the  spears 
and  kmces  we  are  told  were  blunted  so  that  they  could  not  hurt 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Sun  "  was  attended  by  a  number  of  ladies  of 
quality,  each  riding  a  white  palfirey  led  by  a  knight  in  full  armour. 
The  whole  Court  of  England  joined  in  this  "  glorious  procession  " 
to  the  field,  "where  many  gallant  feats  were  performed  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry."  The  pageant  lasted  for  seven  successive 
days,  on  every  one  of  which  Alice  appeared  in  a  new  garment, 
eclipsing  its  predecessor  in  beauty  and  richness.  This  rapacious 
woman  was  in  the  King's  bed-chamber  when  he  expired,  on  the 
night  of  June  21,  1377,  and  is  accused  of  having  actually  pulled 
the  rings  ofl"  the  dying  monarch's  fingers. 


CHAPTER  XI 
LONDON  IN  CHAUCER'S  TIME 

IN  the  reign  of  Edward  iii.,  London  was  already  a  large  and 
handsome  mediaeval  capital.  A  travelled  man  would  have 
recognised  French  influences  in  its  architectural  features,  though 
the  houses,  unlike  those  of  Paris  and  of  the  towns  of  Northern 
France,  which  towered  to  the  skies,  were  rarely  more  than  two 
or  three  storeys  in  height  The  chief  beauty  of  the  city  was  its 
broken  and  ever-varying  sky-line  of  gable,  pinnacle,  tower  and 
steeple.  As  seen  from  the  Southwark  side  of  the  Thames,  from 
the  point  chosen  nearly  three  hundred  years  later  by  Wingaerde 
for  his  fine  sketchy  the  view  of  fourteenth-century  London,  with 
its  irregular  masses  of  buildings,  its  steeples  and  towers  rising 
one  above  the  other  over  the  great  river,  must  have  been 
extremely  beautiful. 

A  Florentine  banker,  Giovanni  Fradcobaldi,  who  was  in 
London  about  the  time  of  Chaucer,  declared  it  to  be  "  una  bella 
e  piacevole  citta,''  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  city  full  of  noble 
churches,  rich  monasteries,  fine  palaces,  and  pleasant  gardens. 
He  greatly  admired  the  Bridge,  and  called  it  "  una  maraviglia," 
a  marvel^  and  finer  and  larger  than  the  famous  Ponte  Vecchio  at 
Florence.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  very  picturesque  with  its 
quaint  houses, — ^in  our  third  Edward's  time  they  did  not  as  yet 
form  a  continuous  street, — its  towers  and  gateways,  and  its 
bustling  crowd  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
But  it  must  have  been  a  most  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
specimen  of  old-world  engineering.  Under  its  low  arches  the 
current  ran  so  strong  that  scarce  a  month  passed  without  some 
disaster  or  other  to  boats  attempting  to  "  shoot "  the  Bridge,  as 
the  feat  of  passing  underneath  it  was  popularly  termed. 

166 
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Let  us,  in  our  endeavour  to  obtam  a  fair  idea  of  London 
at  this  period  of  its  history,  imagine  ourselves  of  that  famed 
company  of  nine-and-twenty  pilgrims  immortalised  by  Chaucer, 
and  able,  thanks  to  some  occult  process,  to  live  back  seven 
hundred  years.  We  have  arrived,  then,  at  the  "  gentil  hostelrye, 
highte  the  Tabard,  faste  by  the  Belle,"  in  Southwark,  on  a  day  in 
that  fair  season  of  the  year  when  "Zephirus  with  his  sweet 
breath ''  has  infused  new  life  into  Nature,  that  hath  "  byn  asleep 
the  winter  through."  We  have  come,  let  us  say,  from  some 
remote  Norfolk  manor,  a  journey  which  has  cost  us  a  full  week's 
hard  riding.  We  have  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest  in  the  big 
chamber  shared  with  six  or  seven  other  pilgrims,  jolly  fellows, 
who  seem  to  care  less  for  the  saying  of  their  Paters  and  Aves  than 
for  the  relating  of  a  good  stoiy,  not  so  much  distinguished  by 
delicacy  as  by  wit:  a  terrible  job  we  have  had  to  keep  them 
quiet,  for  whereas  we  pined  for  slumber,  they  yearned  to  spend 
the  night  in  gossip,  telling  tales,  mocking  my  Lady  Eglantine, 
the  noble  Prioress,  her  mincing  ways  and  her  over-fed  canine 
pets ;  speaking  none  too  civilly  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  her  red  hose 
and  her  flopping  hat,  and  jeering  at  the  Knight's  fine  airs,  for  all 
that  he  "loved  chivalrye"  and 

"  In  Gemade  at  the  sege  e.ek  hadde  he  be 

Of  Algezir,  and  ciden  in  Belmarye, 

At  Lyeys  was  he,  and  at  Satlaye, 

When  they  were  wonne." 
% 
The  yeoman  who  was  his  serving-man  declares,  "  He  hath  too 
stingy  a  turn  of  mind."  "  His  hose  were  good,  but  he  was  nat 
gay."  Nought,  however,  but  praise  have  they  for  the  "  Squyer," 
the  Knight's  stalwart  "  sonne,"  who,  though  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  has  fought  in  "  Flaundres,  in  Artoys,  and  in  Picardye,  and 
borne  him  well."  He,  at  least,  is  always  "gay" — "singing  he 
was  all  the  day  " — ^and  sporting  a  garment  "  embroidered  like  a 
mede,  all  full  of  freyshe  flowers,  whyte  and  rede,"  Of  Master 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  has  undertaken  to  lead  the  pious  party 
safely  through  the  leafy  lanes  of  Kent  and  Surrey  to  St.  Thomas's 
shrine  at  Canterbury,  with  "ful  devout  corage,"  the  pilgrims 
have  only  good  words  to  say. 

We  rise  early,  then,  and  leaving  the  Tabard,  after  a  breakfast 
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of  bread  and  meat  washed  down  by  a  tankard  of  strong  ale  or  a 
jug  of  milk,  we  sally  forth  to  behold  the  sights  of  the  capital,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  seen  so  little.  To  avoid 
uncongenial  and  uninvited  company,  we  steal  unobserved  through 
the  great  arch  of  the  famous  Inn  into  Southwark  High  Street. 
Fain  would  we  enter  Saint  Mary  Overies  Church,  to  say  a  Pater 
or  an  Ave  before  we  cross  the  bridge,  but  we  find  the  iron  gate 
leading  to  its  churchyard  closed.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester 
has  just  arrived  at  his  Manor  House,  the  magnificent  park  of 
which  runs  half-way  to  Lambeth, — so  a  derk  in  a  long  black 
cassock  informs  us, — and  no  one  can  enter  the  church  until  his 
lordship  has  said  his  Mass  and  taken  his  departure ;  for  this  is 
a  Guild  day,  and  only  members  of  the  Confiratemity  of  St 
Catherine  may  be  at  the  celebration.  As  we  stand  debating 
with  the  worthy  cleric,  the  members  of  the  Guild,  male  and 
female,  begin  to  muster,  and  many  hundreds  of  them  throng 
round  the  gate, — the  men  dressed  from  head  to  feet  in  crimson 
cloth,  with  a  long  peaked  hood  hanging  behind ;  a  big-beaded 
rosary  made  of  oak  nuts,  with  a  roughly  carved  crucifix,  hung  at 
the  waist  or  slung  on  the  arm.  The  women  wear  crimson  capes, 
and  head-dresses  fashioned  of  white  lawn,  neatly  folded  into  a 
quaintly  -  shaped  coif,  such  as,  hundreds  of  years  hence,  the 
peasant  women  of  Brittany  will  still  wear.  No  chance  appears 
of  our  being  allowed  to  join  the  Guild's  company,  and,  being 
pious  pilgrims,  we  take  good  care  not  to  be  seen  anywhere  near  the 
notorious  street  closest  to  the  shore,  where  the  light-o'-love  damsels 
dwell,  but  hurry  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bridge,  above  which  some 
half-dozen  heads  of  recently  executed  traitors  are  fixed,  some  on 
spikes,  others  in  small  iron  cages  set  on  long  iron  poles.  Being 
fourteenth-century  men  we  are  not  particularly  shocked  by  this 
gory  sight,  for  what  the  law  decides  must  be  right,  surely,  let 
traitor  deny  it  who  may  1 

Fortunately  for  any  squeamish  wight  among  us,  if  such  there 
be  on  this  fine  mom  in  April  1376,  but  one  quarter  of  a  human 
body  hangs  spiked  over  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge,  close  to 
the  beautiful  Chapel  of  St  Thomas.  The  Bridge  itself  is  not  as 
yet  a  continuous  street,  but  already  there  are  a  number  of  shops, 
mostly  tailors,  bootmakers,  saddlers,  jewellers,  and  dealers  in 
sacred  images  and  rosaries.    When  the  houses  now  in  process  of 
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building  are  completed,  there  will  be  only  one  or  two  openings 
through  which  a  glimpse  of  the  river  may  be  caught 

As  we  pass  St.  Thomas'  Chapel,  we  doff  our  caps,  and,  the 
door  being  wide  open,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  crowded  interior, 
at  the  extreme  end  of  which  we  perceive  twinkling  lights  sur- 
rounding a  lofty  catafalque.  We  can  even  hear  the  voices  of 
the  priests  chanting  Requiem  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  Bridge,  a  pious  duty  to  be  performed  three 
times  a  week  and  on  every  day  in  Lent,  until  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  viii.  Although  the  hour  is  still  very 
early,  the  Bridge  is  thronged  with  people  hurrying  citywards. 
In  the  centre  moves  a  continuous  procession  of  heavy  market- 
carts  and  horses,  piled  with  vegetables  and  other  provisions, 
and  led  by  countrymen  in  smock-frocks.  There  are  no  side- 
walks, so  the  apprentices,  the  smart  young  men,  and  the  wealthy 
merchants  have  considerable  ado  to  avoid  being  knocked  over. 
Hailing  from  country  parts  where  the  fashions  are  ever  two  years 
behind  the  time,  we  are  quite  amazed,  not  to  say  a  little  shocked, 
at  the  tight-fitting  garments  worn  by  the  younger  men  and 
youths,  and  can  scarcely  understand  how  they  were  ever  able  to 
get  into  them,  for  so  closely  do  they  fit  that  every  sinew  and 
muscle  is  displayed.  The  tints  of  these  costumes  are  as  vivid  as 
those  of  the  rainbow,  and  not  a  few  are  parti-coloured,  brown  and 
red,  blue  and  white,  black  and  blue,  yellow  and  grey,  etc,  but 
although  red  predominates  as  a  rule,  the  shades  chosen  for  these 
extraordinary  habiliments  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  show  dirt  or 
fade  in  the  sunlight.  If  we  chance  to  fall  in  with  a  gentleman 
of  fashion  (the  hour  is  rather  early  for  such  to  be  about),  we  are 
pretty  certain  to  notice  his  shoes,  a  good  three  inches  loiter 
than  his  feet,  and  gilt  and  coloured  so  as  to  present  a  fair  imita- 
tion of  a  bird-of-pre/s  claw.  The  gay  hose  might  almost  be 
described  as  painted  on  the  wearer's  legs,  and  the  general  vanity 
is  such  that,  to  quote  a  contemporary,  "even  the  bandy-legged 
and  spindle-legged  keep  in  the  fashion."  The  more  elegant 
portions  of  the  dress,  however,  are  the  jerkin  or  jacket,  and  the 
short  fur-edged  cloak.  The  hair  is  worn  long,  thrown  back  over 
the  ears.  The  cap  is  a  jaunty  toy  with  a  heron's  or  pheasant's 
feather  stuck  at  the  side.  Some  young  gentlemen — but  that  will 
not  be  until  a  later  hour  when  the  ladies  come  abroad  about 
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their  shoppmg — stick  a  rose  over  the  left  ear,  or  else  carry  it 
in  their  teeth  dangling  by  the  stalk, — a  quaint  fashion,  introduced, 
doubtless,  by  the  Italian  fops  of  Lombard  Street  In  these  days 
of  Edward  in.  a  man  past  thirty  is  considered  elderly,  and 
consequently  wears,  winter  and  summer  alike,  a  long  cloak 
fastened  round  his  body  with  a  leathern  belt  In  cold  weather, 
or  when  it  rains,  he  puts  on  a  cape  and  hood,  but  in  summer 
time  he  carries  these  articles  over  his  arm,  and  wears  a  furred 
cap,  with  perhaps  a  jewel  in  it  Should  he  be  piously  inclined, 
and  have  been  on  pilgrimage,  he  pins  a  little  silver  or  baser 
metal  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  or  of  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  cap ;  and  if  ever  his  legs  have  carried  him  so 
fisur  abroad  as  Spain,  he  sports  a  leaden  image  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella,  besides  his  cockle-shell 

Here  comes  a  group  of  pilgrims  (more  courageous  than  we, 
who  have  left  the  outward  insignia  of  our  pilgrimage  at  the 
Tabard)  with  brown  cloaks,  cockle-shells,  and  sandal  shoon, 
each  with  a  long  staff  with  Canterbury-bells  dangling  at  the  top 
in  one  hand,  and  a  string  of  beads  in  the  other.  They  have  cer- 
tainly come  from  the  Confessor's  shrine  at  Westminster,  or  from 
St  Erkenwald's  at  St  Paul's,  and  maybe  will  join  our  very 
own  band  in  Southwark,  and  start  with  us  for  Canterbury  by 
sunrise  to-morrow.  But  it  would  take  pages  to  describe  the 
motley  crowd  through  which  we  pass,  the  housewives  going 
a-marketing  with  their  baskets  on  their  arms,  and  their  extraordin- 
ary caps  of  stiffened  lawn  and  buckram ;  the  great  ladies  gravely 
proceeding  to  Mass  with  their  lofty  headgear,  long  trains  upheld 
by  a  gentlewoman ;  the  merchants,  the  apprentices,  the  beggars, 
the  lepers,  the  monks,  the  friars,  the  priests,  the  sailors,  the 
mountebanks,  the  men  in  armour,  and  on  foot  and  on  horseback ; 
the  merchants  of  all  nations,  each  wearing  his  national  costume ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  noisy  fishwives. 

No  sooner  are  we  fairly  across  the  Bridge  than,  taking  a  short 
cut  Tower-wards  to  the  right,  instead  of  continuing  straight  up 
Fish  Street  Hill,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  thick  of  Billingsgate 
Market  There  are  many  days  in  the  year  (Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  in  ordinary  times,  and  five  times  a  week  in  Lent  and 
Advent)  on  which,  unless  they  would  incur  the  severest 
penalties,  good  Christians  may  not  eat  meat    Thus  Billingsgate 
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is  ever  busy,  fed  with  shoals  of  fresh  fish  continually  brought  in. 
Here  are  salmon  from  the  Thames ;  from  the  sea  come  haddocks, 
sprats,  herrings,  mackerel,  soles,  and  shell-fish  galore.  The 
salmon  is  so  cheap  and  plentifril  that,  when  a  merchant  takes  an 
apprentice,  the  contracting  parties  put  in  a  special  clause  to  the 
effect  that  the  young  gentleman  is  not  to  be  expected  to  eat  it 
more  than  three  times  a  week.  In  the  market  we  are  jostled  by 
sailors  from  all  parts  of  the  world :  Italians,  rather  suspicious- 
looking  customers,  with  ill-concealed  daggers  in  their  waist-bands ; 
Scandinavians,  with  an  image  of  St  CEsir  on  their  sleeves, 
who  bring  in  the  stock-fish  from  the  Northern  seas ;  Flemings, 
who  carry  wine  and  beer,  and  holy  pictures,  and  stained  glass 
from  Antwerp,  Bruges,  and  Rotterdam ;  jaunty  little  Frenchmen, 
who  deal  in  wines, — but  these  do  not  much  frequent  Billingsgate, 
affecting  rather  Vintry,  where  there  are  several  French  taverns 
and  hostelries  kept  by  Normans  and  Picards,  with  elaborate 
sign-boards  swaying  over  their  doors,  doubtless  bearing  such 
l^ends  as  "A  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  "A  la  Belle  Rose,"  "A 
Notre  Dame  de  Boulogne,"  or  "  A  la  cit^  du  Havre."  Billings- 
gate's chief  attraction  is  not  the  sailors,  but  the  ladies — ^e 
famous  fishwives  with  their  short  skirts  and  big  caps,  their  stout 
hearts  and  their  strong  language  which  has  left  a  permanent 
mark  on  our  profane  vocabulary. 

A  street  or  two  brings  us  to  Tower  Hill,  close  to  the  church 
of  All-Hallows,  Barking,  and  here  we  gain  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Tower  with  its  bastions  and  towers,  its  posterns  and  barbicans, 
its  moats  and  ditches,  its  mighty  walls  and  stately  gates,  in  all 
their  feudal  glory.  And,  "  by  Our  Lady,"  we  are  lucky  pilgrims ! 
for  lo  1  look !  see !  the  people  are  running  like  mad !  How  swiftly 
does  the  shouting  crowd  gather ! — The  King,  ay,  and  the  Queen 
too . — ^And  over  the  drawbridge,  after  the  sounding  of  trumpets, 
comes  the  most  stately  and  glittering  procession  of  knights 
armed  cap4-pie,  their  sweeping,  many-coloured  plumes  fluttering 
in  the  breeze ;  prelates  in  their  violet  robes ;  ambassadors  in  their 
richly  furred  garments;  and  venerable  barons  who  can  scarce 
bestride  their  steeds, — my  Lord  of  Huntingdon,  for  instance, 
who  is  more  than  fourscore  year  and  ten, — besides  gay  and 
gallant  gentlemen,  like  my  young  Lord  of  Nevill,  whose  surcoat 
is  so  covered  wiUi  noble  quarterings  wrought  in  gold  on  vivid 
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colouring  that  it  would  take  one  learned  in  heraldry  a  morning  to 
decipher  them.     Knight  after  knight,  heralds,  standard-bearers, 
trumpeters,  sweep  past  us, — in  flashing  armour,  in  surcoats  of 
velvet,  blue  and  scarlet,  like  a  field  full  of  poppies  and  corn- 
flowers,— till  comes  at  last  the  climax  of  England's  wealth  and 
greatness — ^the  King,  the  mighty  Edward  iii.,  arrayed  in  russet 
velvet  richly  furred  with  ermine.     No  crown  upon  his  head,  only 
a  casque  of  burnished  steel  on  which  a  huge  carbuncle,  red  as 
blood  and  bright  as  fire,  clasps  three  sweeping  white  ostrich 
feathers.    No  need  for  such  a  man  as  this  to  wear  a  crown,  for 
nature  herself  has  made  him  every  inch  a  king !    Towering  above 
the  tallest  of  his  subjects,  Edward's  features  are  noble,  his  long  hair 
is  "  neither  yellow  nor  red  but  a  fair  mixture  of  silver  and  gold," 
his  blue  eyes  bright  and  piercing  as  steel.  But  although  his  habitual 
expression  is  stem,  and  even  cruel,  when  the  acclamations  of  his 
subjects  touch  his  heart  he  can  smile  as  sweetly  and  pleasantly 
as  any  man  in  England.    Beside  the  King  rides  the  Queen,  on 
a  black  palfrey ;  a  tall,  portly  lady  with  a  cheery,  kindly  face,  her 
magnificent  fair  hair,  said  almost  to  reach  the  ground,  concealed 
by  a  helmet-shaped  head-dress  of  the  finest  lawn,  reproducing  the 
King's  casque  in  every  detail  except  the  feathers.    Her  riding- 
dress  is  of  plain  grey  cloth,  made  something  like  a  modem 
divided  skirt  so  as  to  enable  her  to  sit  her  horse  man-fashion, 
side-saddles  having  yet  to  be  invented.    Behind  the  King  and 
Queen  comes  a  train  of  lords  and  ladies,  chattering  pleasantly  as 
they  jog  along.    The  cortbge  is  closed  by  about  five  hundred 
men-at-arms  in  full  armour.     As  the  King  and  Queen  pass, 
every  knee  is  bent,  the  commoner  people  dropping  on  both  and 
crossing  themselves  as  though  the  Host  were  being  carried  by. 

As  soon  as  the  royal  procession  is  out  of  sight  we  make  our 
way  into  Eastcheap,  where  there  is  a  meat  market,  but  we  turn 
aside  from  the  bustle,  and  presently  reach  Lombard  Street 
Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Italian  quarter,  where  the  rich 
Lombard,  Genoese,  Lucchese,  and  Florentine  merchants,  not  to 
mention  a  few  Venetians,  conduct  their  banking  business.  Ever 
and  anon  we  pause  to  peep  into  their  cavernous  shops,  fascinated 
by  their  display  of  foreign  goods,  piles  of  Venetian  sarcenets, 
bales  of  Milanese  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  Florentine  brocades 
and  Genoese  velvets,  which  attract  alike  the  great  ladies  of  Queen 
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Philippa's  Court  and  the  rich  city  dames.  And  whilst  we  cast  a 
lingering  glance  at  these  heaped-up  luxuries,  we  thank  our  stars 
our  own  good  wives  have  stayed  at  the  Tabard  along  with  the 
Prioress  and  her  lap-dogs,  else  would  our  purses  be  lighter  than 
we  choose  to  have  them !  See  how,  in  the  hazy  light,  the 
Court  ladies,  looking  like  ghosts  in  their  trailing  garments  and 
their  strange  head-dresses,  wastefully  spend  their  husbands'  gold 
on  useless  tissues  and  Venetian  gauzes  fine  as  cobwebs,  which 
cost  a  ransom  for  a  yard,  can  only  serve  once  or  twice,  and  are 
then  inevitably  cast  aside!  These  Lombard  merchants,  it  is 
reported,  surpass  the  Jews  in  cunning  and  usury,  and  some  great 
ladies  are  said  to  be  so  completely  in  their  clutches,  by  reason 
of  the  great  debts  they  have  incurred  for  finery  and  suchlike 
trumpery,  that  they  scarce  dare  call  their  lives  their  own,  and  are 
slaves  to  these  foreigners,  who  act  as  go-betweens  in  clandestine 
negotiations  with  themselves  and  their  husbands,  for  the  selling 
of  State  secrets,  the  raising  of  loans,  and  the  pledging  of  jewels 
and  plate.  The  common  folk  hold  these  merchants  to  be,  not 
what  they  pretend — Pope's  men — but  the  old  Jews  the  King  has 
turned  out,  come  back  with  new  names. 

In  Eastcheap  we  find  a  very  different  scene.  In  Poultry  we 
stumble  over  baskets  of  hens,  ducks  and  geese,  and  are  deafened 
by  the  screeching  of  all  the  birds  that  fiy  beneath  the  heavens. 
At  the  booths  in  and  about  the  Cheap  a  man  may  buy  everything 
that  is  sold  on  earth,  new  clothes  and  old,  crockery  and  herbs, 
tinware  and  laces,  cakes  and  beer,  bread  and  meat ;  but  it  is  a 
noisy  place,  i'faith,  where  cooks  are  for  ever  preparing  roasts  and 
stews,  and  the  air  reeks  with  a  wholesome  scent  of  crackling. 
The  Cheap  is  the  very  beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  and  of  a 
bright  morning  every  sort  of  man  and  woman  that  God  has 
created — ^good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  honest  and  dishonest,  saints 
and  sinners — may  there  be  met.  Here's  a  friar  mounted  on  a 
barrel,  preaching  the  way  to  Heaven ;  and  yonder,  a  man  in  the 
stocks,  put  there  for  selling  light  measure  of  bread,  at  whom  the 
people,  roaring  with  laughter,  are  pelting  all  the  rotten  eggs  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  doubtless  paying  off  a  few  old  scores. 
So  zealously  do  they  work  that  the  poor  wretch  is  as  yellow  as 
saffron  aheady,  and  howling  dismally,  being  badly  cut  and  much 
maltreated 
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And  here,  by  way  of  contrast,  comes  a  lengthy  procession, 
this  time  of  monks,  bedesmen,  guildsmen,  and  women  with  tapers 
in  ^eir  hands,  psalm-singing,  preceding  an  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Joy,  borne  under  a  canopy  of  flowers  by  maidens  crowned  with 
roses.  As  the  cortege  passes,  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  cease 
their  chatter,  oaths  die  on  rough  lips,  and  the  unseemly  jest  half- 
told  will  not  be  finished  till  Our  Lady  has  passed  on  well  out  of 
sight 

But  at  last  we  reach  Paul's, — the  mightiest  cathedral  in 
England.  We  make  our  way  into  the  vast  building  by  the 
western  door,  gazing  first  at  the  three  stately  gates,  the  centre 
one  of  which  has  massive  pillars  of  brass  to  wliich  the  leaves  of 
the  great  doors  are  fastened  When  our  eyes  become  accustomed 
to  the  rich  light  falling  through  the  splendid  windows,  we  are 
lost  in  wonderment  at  the  exceeding  majesty  of  the  longest  and 
finest  nave  of  any  church  in  Christendom.  Like  all  great 
Norman  naves,  it  is  at  once  very  grand  and  very  simple,  albeit 
the  sturdy  Norman  pillars  have  been  lately  masked  by  groups 
of  slender  graceful  columns.  The  nave  has  twelve  bays,  and 
measures  nearly  300  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  first 
of  the  four  huge  clustered  columns  that  support  the  tower. 
The  roof  above  us  is  93  feet  in  height  —  the  chancel 
and  choir  about  10  feet  loftier;  these  too  have  twelve  bays, 
and,  with  the  Lady  Chapel,  make  an  unbroken  vista  of  nearly 
700  feet^  of  column  and  arch,  focussed  by  the  world- 
famous  Rose  Window  in  the  eastern  end,  considered  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  largest  m  Europe.  FiQed  with  the  jewelled 
glass  peculiar  to  the  thirteenth  century,  it  gleams  and  glows  like 
a  huge  brooch  set  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires. 
So  high  is  the  vault  above  it,  and  so  lost  in  shadow,  that  we 
cannot  exactly  guess  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed ;  most 
probably  it  is  built  of  wood.  Presently  we  perceive  a  large 
aperture  in  the  roof,  which  is  used  at  Whitsuntide,  as  we  are 

^  Dugdale  says  the  length  of  the  building  was  690  feet,  breadth  130  feet, 
height  of  roof  102  feet,  height  of  roof  of  new  fabric  88  feet,  height  of  spire 
from  level  ground  260  feet,  height  of  wooden  spire  274  feet ;  total  520  feet. 
Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  who  drew  his  conclusions  from  Hollar's  plans,  con- 
sidered Dugdale's  figures  untrustworthy,  and  fixed  the  length  of  the  church  at 
596  feet,  breadth  104  feet,  height  of  vault  93  feet,  of  choir  roof  104  feet,  height 
of  steeple  285  feet,  height  of  spire  208  feet. 
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informed  by  an  amiable  little  cleric  in  a  long  white  cassock,  who  has 
joined  us  and  offered  to  be  our  cicerone,  to  admit  a  white  pigeon,  let 
down  by  a  wire  at  High  Mass  to  symbolise  the  Holy  Ghost  He 
points  to  the  Rood  loft  spanning  the  chancel  arch,  and  tells  us 
that  whilst  the  dove  is  fluttering  down,  a  chorister,  dressed  as  an 
angel  with  golden  wings,  appears  under  the  enormous  Crucifix 
of  the  Rood,  swinging  a  great  silver  censer  and  wafting  a  most 
pleasing  perfume  into  the  church  below.  In  the  sti4)endous 
nave  ate  many  tombs: — ^tombs  of  knights  who  have  fought 
in  the  Crusades,  or  in  the  late  French  wars;  most  of  them 
with  their  helmets,  spears,  shields,  and  other  panoply  of  battle, 
suspended  above  their  recumbent  effigies ;  tombs  of  the  olden 
bishops,  who  blessed  London  in  late  Saxon  and  eady  Norman 
times;  tombs  of  gallant  warriors  and  stately  dames,  of  rich 
burghers  and  merchants,  prelates  and  scholars.  Our  attention  is 
particularly  directed  to  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Saxon  kings 
— Seba  and  Etheldred — and  to  the  superb  monuments  of  Bishop 
Eustachius  de  Frauconbridge  and  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  reclines  cross-l^ged  upon  his  altar-tomb  with  his 
helmet  and  spear  affixed  above  him. 

Presently  our  friendly  cleric  opens  a  door  to  the  right,  near 
the  western  entrance,  and  admits  us  immediately  into  the  parish 
Church  of  St  Gregory,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Cathedral 
a  hundred  years  before  this  time.  Here  stands  a  rich  image  of 
the  holy  Pope  who  first  sent  Augustine  to  preach  the  Faith 
amongst  us.  Having  recited  an  Ave,  Pater,  and  Credo  in  his 
honoui^  we  continue  along  the  nave  in  company  of  our  guide, 
till  we  reach  the  space  below  the  central  tower,  when  we  obtain 
a  fine  view  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  of  the  two  rather  short 
transepts,  slightly  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  church, 
both  with  noble  entrances  fit)m  the  churchyard.  From  this  point 
of  vantage  we  can  admire  the  rows  of  superb  windows,  filled  with 
magnificent  stained  glass,  that  so  happily  subdues  the  otherwise 
garish  whiteness  of  the  stone  of  which  the  Cathedral  is  built 
Near  the  door  of  the  south  transept  we  enter  the  Chapel  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  where,  upon  the  altar,  stands  a  solid  silver 
image  of  the  beloved  Apostle,  before  which  many  silver  lamps  or 
"Lights"  burn  day  and  night;  yet  a  few  paces  farther  on,  a 
flight  of  seven  steps  admits  us  into  the  small,  but  exceedingly 
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lofty,  Chapter  House,  with  eight  exquisite  windows  all  filled  with 
stained-glass  "  pictures  "  depicting  the  history  of  St  Paul  and  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Round  this  beautiful  apartment  stand  the 
elaborately  carved  seats  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  centred  by  the 
Bishop's  throne. 

As  we  pass  out  of  the  Chapter  House  we  bend  the  knee, 
and,  before  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  touch,  with  our  right 
hands,  the  feet  of  an  immense  image  of  the  Crucified  Saviour, 
hanging  between  the  wall  and  the  entrance  to  the  chanoeL  As 
yet  no  heavy  stone  screen  intercepts  our  fiill  view  of  the  chancel, 
choir,  and  Lady  Chapel,  but  only  a  light  and  elegant  wooden 
structure,  above  which,  at  a  dizzy  height,  is  the  Rood  loft,  with 
its  great  gilded  Crucifix,  flanked  on  either  side  by  figures  of 
Our  Lady  and  of  St.  John.  Twelve  silver  lamps  bum  perpetu- 
ally under  these  three  sacred  figures,  which  are  supported  by  a 
ridily  carved  parapet,  broad  enough  for  two  persons  to  walk 
abreast  The  choir  and  chancel  are  indescribably  splendid. 
The  Bishop's  throne,  the  stalls  of  the  Canons  and  Minor  Canons 
and  the  two  hundred  ^  Chantry-Priests,  whose  duty  it  is  to  say 
daily  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  departed  benefactors, 
are  superbly  carved  and  even  gilded.  The  brazen  lectern  is  a 
marvel  of  art,  and  represents  a  mighty  eagle  whose  widely 
spread  wings  bear  a  gorgeously  illuminated  Missal.  There 
are  two  other  lecterns,  one  to  the  right,  for  the  Gospel,  the 
other,  to  the  left,  for  the  Epistle ;  these  are  smaller,  and  of  solid 
silver. 

The  High  Altar  has  a  reredos  of  carved  wood  coated  with 
gold,  with  five  bas-reliefs,  painted  and  gilded,  illustrating  the 
chief  events  in  the  life  of  the  patron  of  the  church — St  Paul 
The  tall  Crucifix  is  of  pure  gold,  and  on  either  side  of  it  stand 
three  massive  gold  candlesticks  set  with  gems.  There  are  two 
other  altars  connected  with  the  High  Altar,  one  to  the  north, 
dedicated  to  St  Ethelbert,  King  and  Confessor,  and  the  other 
on  the  south  to  St  Mellitus.  These  sumptuous  altars  were 
originally  dedicated,  on  March  24,  1339,  by  Richard  de 
Byentworth,  Bishop  of  London.  Close  by,  between  two 
columns,  is  a  beautiful  tablet  of  metal  enamelled  with  twenty- 

^  There  were  no  less  than  two  hundred  altars  and  shrines  in  various  parts 
of  the  church. 
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four  pictures  of  the  Passion  and  framed  in  carved  wood,  which 
in  1309  cost  two  hundred  marks. 

Between  two  columns  opposite  hangs  a  large  triptych  re- 
presenting, in  the  middle,  St.  Paul  holding  his  sword;  on  the 
left  his  Conversion,  on  the  right  his  Martyrdom.  Before  this 
picture  three  golden  lamps  bum  night  and  day.  To  the  right 
of  the  altar  is  a  richly-carved  sideboard  covered  with  fine 
linen,  on  which  is  arranged  the  sumptuous  plate  used  at 
High  Mass.  Curtains  or  veils  of  white  silk  hang  on  either  side 
of  the  reredos,  they  are  elaborately  embroidered  in  gold  and 
coloured  silks,  with  the  Cathedral  monogram  and  the  arms  and 
monograms  of  King  Edward  in.  and  his  Queen  Philippa.  They 
form  part  of  a  set  of  eight  pairs  of  curtains,  all  similarly  em- 
broidered, but  in  colours  appropriate  to  the  various  Feasts  of  the 
Church, — red  for  a  martyr,  green  for  Ember  Days,  cloth-of-gold 
for  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  white  for  the  feasts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  violet  for  Lent,  black  for  the 
Requiems  for  the  dead.  These  curtains  have  been  but  lately 
presented  to  the  church  by  the  aforesaid  pious  King  and  Queen. 

Passing  through  the  Sanctuary,  behind  the  High  Altar,  we 
find,  to  the  east,  the  world-renowned  shrine  of  St  Erkenwald, 
Bishop  of  London  in  693,  whose  bones  were  translated  and 
placed  in  this  precious  tomb  on  14th  November  11 48.  Who 
shall  describe  the  rich  store  of  gold  and  silver  that  dazzles  our 
eyes  when  the  wooden  screen  is  lilted  and  we  behold  the  actual 
shrine,  with  its  countless  little  golden  images  of  saints  and  angels 
arranged  in  niches,  or  perched  on  pinnacles,  and  seeming  to 
flutter  about  the  golden  statue  of  the  saint  himself,  who,  with 
mitre  on  head,  and  hands  clasped,  lies  stretched  as  upon  a  bed 
of  rest,  having  over  him  a  representation  of  the  coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  with  figures  of  angels  who  bear  between  them  a 
celestial  diadem  that  blazes  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
beryls,  and  other  gems.  Hung  about  the  interior  of  the  shrine 
are  countless  necklaces  of  pearls  and  jewels,  and,  amongst  other 
treasures,  some  thousand  wedding-rings  bequeathed  to  Holy 
Erkenwald  by  pious  widows  who  have  passed  into  the  regions 
of  eternal  bliss  untempted  by  any  desire  to  take  unto  themselves 
a  second  spouse.  Now  tapers  are  lighted,  and,  with  other 
pilgrims  who  have  assembled,  we  M  upon  our  knees,  and  sing 
L— la 
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a  hymn  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Bishop,  after  which  a  priest  holds 
to  our  lips  a  relic  of  him,  which  we  reverently  kiss.  Close  to 
Saint  Erkenwald's  are  two  other  much  frequented  shrines — 
that  of  St  Norman,  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  of  Roger 
Niger,  also  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  in  1241,  and  whose 
Feast  is  held  on  29th  September.  The  pavement  round  this 
latter  shrine,  which  is  of  stone  chiselled  like  lace-work,  and  full  of 
costly  jewels,  is  literally  worn  away  by  countless  pilgrims'  knees. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  reach  the  tomb  of  Ralph  de 
Henegham,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  We  see  him 
depicted  in  his  robes  on  a  monumental  brass,  placed  on  the 
marble  slab  of  his  altar-tomb.  Beyond  is  the  Chapel  of  St 
George,  where  a  silver  statue  of  that  saint,  spearing  the  dragon, 
stands  on  a  column. 

Farther  yet  we  come  to  the  magnificent  Lady  Chapel,  with 
its  stately  altar  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption,  over 
which  is  a  life-sized  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ascending  into 
heaven,  surrounded  by  an  almond-shaped  halo  of  fieiy  tongues. 
The  huge  stained-glass  window,  bearing  in  its  centre  the  "  Rose 
of  Roses,"  the  most  wonderful  rose  window  in  the  world,  sheds 
all  the  colours  of  the  prism  into  Our  Lady's  radiant  Chapel. 
Next  we  are  shown  the  exquisite  altar  linen,  the  edges  of  which 
are  embroidered  in  many  colours,  in  the  device  of  Our  Lady's 
favourite  flowers,  intermingled  with  her  monogram.  To  the 
north  of  this  chapel,  twenty-six  steps  lead  us  down  to  the  crypt 
of  St.  Faith,  all  that  remains  of  the  parish  church  of  that  name, 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral,  which 
virtually  rests  on  this  crypt  Here  are  several  small  but 
perfecdy  appointed  chapels,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist, 
St  Anne,  St  Sebastian,  and  St  Radegund.  The  life-sized 
image  of  St  Sebastian  pierced  with  arrows  is  an  object  of  great 
veneration,  and  there  are  always  a  dozen  or  so  of  worshippers, 
rich  and  poor,  kneeling  before  it  It  is  in  this  crypt  that  the 
wealthy  Guild  of  Jesus  assembles  every  Friday  to  hear  Mass  and 
discuss  the  distribution  of  its  alms.  On  Transfiguration  Day 
this  Guild  comes  through  the  streets  in  solemn  procession,  the 
members  wearing  their  liveries  of  blue  cloth  and  silver.  Other 
Guilds  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  gather  in  the  crypt  on  certain 
days  of  the  year.    The  Guilds  of  St  Catherine,  of  the  Annuncia- 
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tion,  of  all  Saints,  and  the  Minstrels'  Guild,  hold  their  meetings 
in  the  Lady  Chapel.  That  of  All  Souls  assembles  at  least  once 
a  month  in  the  Chamel-House. 

Now  our  friendly  guide  leads  us  into  the  Sacristy,  where  we 
inspect  the  rich  treasury,  containing  almost  as  many  relics  of  the 
Passion,  of  Our  Lady,  of  the  Apostles  and  Saints,  as  St  Peter's 
at  Rome  or  St.  Sophia's  at  Constantinople.  The  greater 
number  of  them,  truly,  were  taken  from  this  last-named  sanctuary 
by  the  Crusaders,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
when  Western  Europe  acquired  its  most  precious  relics.  Some 
of  them,  notably  the  fragments  of  the  True  Cross,  found  their  way 
not  only  to  St  Paul's,  but  to  distant  northern  shrines.  After 
devoutly  kissing  some  of  these  sacred  treasures,  we  are  allowed  to 
inspect  the  gorgeous  shrines  and  monstrances  which  contain  them, 
and  which  are  so  thickly  studded  with  precious  stones,  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  emeralds  as  almost  to  conceal  their  golden  framework. 

Next  we  are  shown  the  twenty  golden  candlesticks,  the 
jewelled  ampules,  the  twenty-four  golden  censers  used  at  High 
Mass,  the  silver  and  gold  basins,  the  nine  jewelled  mitres,  and 
a  rare  jewel  lately  given  to  St  Erkenwald's  shrine  by  King  John 
of  France.  Then  the  gorgeous  vestments  worn  on  high  days 
and  holidays  are  laid  before  our  delighted  gaze.  We  behold 
nearly  a  hundred  copes  of  cloth-of-gold  richly  embroidered,  all 
of  a  pattern,  worn  in  the  great  processions  by  the  Canons, 
Minor  Canons,  and  Chantry-Priests.  We  are  even  shown  the 
white  mitre  embroidered  with  "little  flowers"  which  the  Boy 
Bishop  wears  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  and  his  episcopal  stafif  of 
gilded  copper  adorned  with  many  figures  of  saints.  He  and  his 
train  of  boys  sit  in  the  choir  at  High  Mass,  and  he  blesses  the 
congregation ;  a  child's  blessing  is  worth  an  old  man's  any  day. 
The  Missals  "according  to  the  use  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral"  are 
of  exceeding  beauty,  glowing  with  illuminations  within,  and  their 
magnificent  covers,  on  which  gold  and  silver  work  is  introduced 
as  freely  as  if  it  were  common  wood,  sparkling  with  gems  with- 
out The  choir  and  music-books,  too,  are  marvels  of  penman- 
ship and  costly  binding.^ 

^  See  for  particalars  of  the  treasury,  choir-books,  vestments,  etc.,  of  old 
St.  Paul's,  an  inventoiy  taken  in  1229,  and  quoted  in  full  in  Dugdale's 
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The  Treasurer  chancing  to  be  in  the  Sacristy,  and  seeing  we 
are  strangers,  volunteers,  with  great  courtesy,  to  show  us  a  large 
and  precious  ring  of  gold,  set  with  a  ruby  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  under  which,  so  we  are  told,  a  Drop  of  the  True  Blood  of 
Christ  lies.  So  many  costly  cups  and  chalices  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  such  heaps  of  precious  stones  does  he  exhibit  to  our 
dazzled  vision,  that  we  are  deeply  convinced  that  Solomon's 
Temple  could  scarce  have  shown  us  greater  riches.  From  this 
gentle  Treasurer  we  learn  that  in  the  service  of  the  mighty 
Cathedral  the  Bishop  of  London  holds  the  most  honourable 
place,  and  that  on  all  the  great  Feasts,  when  he  officiates,  the 
Dean  and  Clergy,  wearing  their  silken  copes,  meet  him  at  the 
western  door,  and  conduct  him,  with  his  secretaries,  household, 
and  chaplains,  to  the  High  Altar,  where  he  says  Mass  and 
Vespers.  The  Dean  replaces  the  Bishop  in  his  absence,  and 
under  him  are  the  Sub-Dean,  the  Archdeacons,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Precentor,  and  the  Chancellor.  There  are  thirty  Canons  and 
twelve  Minor  Canons,  all  bound  to  keep  canonical  hours,  and 
to  attend  daily  in  their  stalls  at  High  Mass,  Matins,  Nonnes,  and 
Vespers.  Each  Major  Canon  has  his  Vicar,  and  each  Minor 
Canon  his  Chaplain.  To  these  are  added  two  hundred  Chantry- 
Priests  and  an  army  of  choir-boys,  minstrels,  acolytes,  thurifers, 
— who  swing  the  censers, — Slower  clerics  and  sacrists. 

The  Treasurer  now  tells  us  of  the  special  services  of  the 
Cathedral :  the  rites  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  who  comes  to  St  Paul's 
on  Holy  Innocents'  Day  and  St  John's  Feast,  wearing  a  white 
mitre  embroidered  with  little  flowers  and  carrying  a  rich  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hand.  Being  welcomed  by  the  clergy,  who  meet  him 
at  the  great  door,  he  is  conducted  in  procession  to  the  choir, 
and  installed  in  the  Bishop's  throne,  where  he  stays  through 
Mass,  alter  which  he  goes  to  the  centre  of  the  altar  and  blesses 
the  kneeling  people.  Then,  after  being  conducted  procession- 
ally  round  the  church,  with  all  his  team  of  boys  he  proceeds  to  a 
banquet  in  the  Bishop's  house.  Good  Master  Treasurer  next 
describes  the  Feast  of  the  Roe-Buck.  Sir  William  Baud,  now  over 
a  hundred  years  deceased,  was,  it  would  seem,  a  worthy  knight, 
who  in  the  year  1274  granted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  twenty-two  acres  of  land  within  the  Manor  of  Westly 
in  Essex,  a  good  doe  "seasonable  and  sweet"  in  winter,  and  a 
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good  buck  on  the  day  of  St  Paul's  Conversion,  which  falls  in 
mid-summer.  The  doe  and  the  buck  were  to  be  brought  to  the 
church,  and  there,  according  to  Sir  William's  last  will  and 
testament,  offered  ''for  ever."  On  the  Feast  of  St  Paul,  the 
buck  is  led  up  to  the  High  Altar,  at  the  hour  of  the  procession, 
and  there  blessed.  Afterwards,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  apparelled 
in  copes  and  vestments,  and  crowned  ¥dth  roses, — a  kind  of 
headgear  which  is,  as  you  will  probably  surmise,  not  becoming 
to  all, — order  the  buck  to  be  slain  outside,  the  carcass  to 
be  sent  to  the  cooks,  and  the  head  brought  back  into  the 
church  and  set  up  on  a  pole.  Then,  singing  psalms  and  hymns 
the  while,  they  carry  the  head  in  solemn  procession  all  round 
the  sacred  building.  The  vestments  worn  by  the  clergy  on  this 
occasion  are  embroidered  with  representations  of  the  buck's  head 
and  horns. 

Our  gentle  entertainer  adds  to  his  many  favours  one  last 
and  greater  one,  by  giving  us  authority  to  ascend  the  Cathedral 
tower,  and  so  behold  the  marvellous  view  of  London,  lying  like 
a  gem  bedded  in  a  circle  of  emeralds — ^the  matchless  woods  and 
hills  and  green  meadows  that  enfold  the  busy  dty.^ 

It  is  a  wonderful  prospect  indeed  on  which  we  gaze  from 
the  central  tower  of  the  mighty  church  in  this  year  of  grace 
1376.  There  is  not  a  touch  to  mar  our  delight,  for  at  this 
great  elevation  all  that  is  unsavoury  in  the  ill-drained  street 
is  beyond  sight  and  scent  Emerging  from  the  winding  stair- 
case that  leads  to  the  parapet  at  the  base  of  the  spire,  we 
find  ourselves  308  feet  above  the  pavement,  the  spire  rising 
204  feet  above  us  again,  making  the  entire  height  of 
the  Cathedral  some  520  feet^  Leaning  over,  we  have 
an  excellent  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Cathedral  precincts, 
an  irregular  aggregation  of  buildings,  mostly  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture,  some,  however,  springing 
from  old  Norman  foundations,  that  still  retain  their  rounded 
arches  and  archaic  decorations.    A  wall  built  in   1109,   but 

^  In  many  a  mediseval  representation  of  the  Temptation,  Our  Lord  is 
shown  standing  on  a  Gothic  pinnacle  with  Satan  by  His  side,  surveying  just 
such  a  mediaeval  city  as  was  London  in  Edward  the  Third's  time. 

'  The  present  Cathedral,  including  the  baU  and  cross,  rises  only  404  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  street 
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greatly  strengthened  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  guards 
the  churchyard  and  the  rest  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  This  wall 
has  six  gates,  opened,  all  the  year  round,  at  dawn,  and  shut  at 
sunset,  to  prevent  disorderly  scenes  and  nocturnal  adventures, 
and  even  murders.  To  the  right,  and  a  little  beyond  the  wall, 
are  two  narrow  streets  of  one-storied  houses.  Paternoster  Row 
and  Ave  Maria  Lane,  where  rosaries,  religious  manuscripts, 
sacred  pictures,  reliquaries,  and  pilgrims'  medals  are  sold ;  and  a 
little  farther  afield  is  Amen  Lane,  where  the  spurriers  or  spur- 
makers  ply  their  trade.  The  great  cloister  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church.  It  is  of  Norman  architecture,  built  in  Henry  the 
Third's  time.^  The  "Pardon"  churchyard,  which  has  been  the 
principal  burial-place  of  the  victims  of  the  "  Black  Death,"  lies 
just  beyond  the  cloister.  In  the  centre  of  the  said  "  Pardon " 
stands  Gilbert  k  Beckefs'  richly  decorated  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St  Thomas  and  St  Anne,  and  nearly  as  full  of  fine 
monuments  as  the  Cathedral  itself.'  To  the  north  side,  too,  is 
the  Chamel-House  or  Chapel,  built  in  1282.^ 

Beyond  the  "Pardon"  churchyard  is  the  college  of  Minor 
Canons ;  and  yet  a  little  farther  on,  in  an  open  space,  rises  the 
famous  outdoor  pulpit  known  as  Paul's  Cross.^  The  exact 
date  of  the  erection  of  this  Cross  is  not  known,  but  it  certainly 
was  a  place  of  popular  meeting  at  a  very  remote  date.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  1250,  but  no  doubt  existed  long  before 
that  date.^  Here  sermons  are  preached,  especially  in  summer- 
time, proclamations  and  State  announcements  are  read,  and 
ecclesiastical  excommunications  launched.    Witches  and  heretics, 

^  Walter  de  Sherrington  had  it  decorated  in  the  fifteenth  century  with 
the  famous  series  of  frescoes  representing  the  Dance  of  Death,  which  were 
destroyed  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  when  Protector  Somerset  carted  off 
the  material  of  the  cloister  to  build  his  palsu:e  in  the  Strand. 

'  He  was  Chief  Magistrate  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

'  Rebuilt  by  Bishop  More  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  Rebuilt  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign  by  Walter  de  Sherrington,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Pulled  down  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  at  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Chantries. 

*An  inscription  let  into  the  pavement  of  the  pretty  quiet  garden  on  the 
east  side  of  the  present  church)^urd  records  the  exact  spot,  the  foundations 
having  been  discovered  forty  years  ago. 

^  None  of  these  buildings,  excepting  the  Chapter  House,  Cloisters,  and 
Paul's  Cross,  were  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
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and  other  notorious  sinners,  do  penance  at  Paul's  Cross,  standing 
by  it  in  white  sheets,  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  orthodox  and  jeering  mob.  The  bell  tower  at  the 
east  end  of  the  churchyard  is  a  sort  of  detached  campanilla, 
with  lead-covered  spire  and  four  huge  bells. 

On  certain  occasions  the  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs, 
and  even  the  Sovereign  himself,  come  to  the  Cross  to  hear  a 
famous  preacher  or  listen  to  some  theological  disputation. 
Boxes  are  then  built  for  their  accommodation  against  the 
Cathedral  wall,  and  wooden  benches  are  provided  for  the 
general  public  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  Nestling  close  to 
the  southern  transept,  and  enclosed  by  a  curious  little  double- 
storied  walled-in  cloister,  is  the  small  but  very  lofty  Chapter 
House,  famous  for  the  magnificence  of  its  windows  and  stained 
glass.  North-west  is  the  Bishops'  Palace,  a  vast,  irregular  pile, 
not  unlike  a  fortress,  centred  by  a  huge  square  tower,  where 
heretics  and  persons  suspected  of  heresy  are  confined.  Many  a 
king  has  been  lodged  and  entertained  in  the  Bishop's  Great 
Hall.  To  the  south  lie  the  deanery,  the  brewery,  and  the 
bake-house,  with  a  long,  two-storied  building  which  serves  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  choir-boys.  The  precincts  form  a  sort  of 
sacerdotal  citadel,  the  laige  population  of  which  is  solely 
occupied  in  the  unceasing  services  of  the  Cathedral  And  m 
the  precincts  and  the  cloisters  we  note  the  countless  pigeons 
that  there  abide,  and  are  most  familiar  with  the  people  who  often 
feed  them  with  crusts  of  bread.^ 

Beyond  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  the  delighted  spectator's 
gaze  wanders  over  the  city,  stretched  beneath  him  like  a  map, — 
or  rather,  like  a  maze,  so  narrow  and  crooked  are  its  streets 
and  alleys.  Two  leading  thoroughfares,  nearly  parallel,  run 
straight  across  London — one  from  the  Tower  through  Fleet 
Street  to  Charing  Cross,  the  other  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate, 
and  thence  to  the  Oxford  Road  The  first,  which  takes  its 
rise  at  Tower  Hill,  and  changes  its  name  three  times  on  its  way 

^Pigeons  have  haunted  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  from  time  immemorial. 
Stowe  tells  us  that  the  Paul's  boys  were  caUed  by  the  boys  of  St.  Anthony 
*' pigeon  boys."  The  Holy  Anthony's  urchins  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
called  **  pig  boys  " ;  a  pig  being  usually  represented  in  the  society  of  the 
saintly  hermit 
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to  the  Cathedral,  becoming  Tower  Street,  Eastcheap,  and 
Watling  Street  in  turn,  may  be  said,  when  it  reaches  Paul's,  to 
slip  under  the  length  of  the  church,  to  reappear  at  the  other 
end  as  Ludgate  Hill,  and  finally,  after  escaping  through 
Temple  Bar,  to  become  the  Strand.  The  second  artery, 
broader,  and  in  a  sense  more  important,  runs  direct  from 
Aldgate  under  the  name  of  Leadenhall  Street  On  its  right 
lies  the  magnificent  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  beyond  this 
the  Nunnery  of  Great  St.  Helen's.  It  changes  its  name,  con- 
verting itself  into  Comhill,  at  the  corner  of  Gracechurch  Street, 
where  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Benet,  popularly  known  as 
Grasse  or  Grace  Church.^  At  the  junction  of  Gracechurch, 
Comhill,  Leadenhall,  and  Bishopsgate  Streets,  there  is  a  large 
market-cross.  Comhill  leads  from  Leadenhall  to  the  Poultry, 
and  the  Poultry  leads  to  West  Cheap  (Cheapside),  thenc^  by 
a  slight  deviation,  the  road  meanders  to  St  Nicholas  Shambles, 
through  Newgate,  down  Snow  Hill,  over  a  bridge  spanning  the 
Fleet  into  Holbom,  and  so  on  to  Tyburn  Road. 

From  our  point  of  vantage  below  the  spire,  we  can  follow 
the  whole  stately  range  of  the  city  walls,  with  their  turrets  and 
gates,  girdling  the  city  on  three  sides,  whilst  the  Thames 
protects  it  on  the  fourth.  The  first  great  building  to  attract 
attention — possibly  because  one  instinctively  looks  for  it — ^is 
the  Tower,  which  locks,  as  it  were,  the  formidable  chain  of 
walls  at  their  eastem  extremity.  If  St  Paul's,  with  its  environ- 
ment of  priestly  pomp  and  wealth,  adequately  represents  the 
ecclesiastical  magnificence  of  mediaeval  London,  the  Tower 
illustrates,  equally  well,  its  military  power  and  grandeur.  The 
Conqueror's  White  Tower,  rising,  round  and  square,  from  the 
midst  of  its  lowlier  fellows,  seems,  with  its  embattled  walls,  deep 
moats,  and  broad  ditches,  to  defy  Time  itself. 

Below  the  bridge,  the  Thames  is  like  a  "forest  which  has 
lost  its  leaves  in  Winter,"  so  thick  are  the  masts  of  the  countless 
ships  loading  and  unloading  beside  the  interminable  line  of 
quays  and  wharfs.  These  are  not  the  painted  and  fantastic 
boats  of  Roman  and  Saxon  days,  but  large  vessels,  carrying 

^  This  church  was  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire  and  was  standing  as  late 
as  1867,  when  it  was  finally  swept  away  to  make  room  for  "modem 
improvements." 
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their  decks  high  above  the  water.  From  our  point  of  vantage 
we  watch  the  commercial  activity  of  the  great  river,  and  note 
the  many  white  sails  passing  up  and  down  the  placid  stream, 
that  winds  through  the  flat,  deserted-looking  country  out  to  the 
distant  horizon.  The  few  houses,  dotted  here  and  there,  look 
like  dice  dropped  by  a  careless  player  over  a  pale  green  cloth. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  just  beyond  Aldgate,  we  may,  if 
we  care  to  look  for  it,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  only  extra-mural 
convent  in  the  east  end,  the  Minories,  a  Franciscan  Nunnery 
of  Poor  Clares,  with  a  pretty  church  and  slender  steeple.  Yet 
a  little  farther  afield  is  the  village  of  Whitechapel,  with  its 
hermitage.  To  the  left,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall,  a  row  of 
gabled  almshouses  marks  the  length  of  Houndsditch,  opposite 
which  spread  the  open  fields  and  pleasure  gardens,  where,  of  a 
summer's  afternoon,  youths  and  boys  display  their  prowess  in 
manly  sports,  watched  by  crowds  of  holiday-makers,  who  bet 
on  the  ''  winner,"  drink  their  beer  at  the  end  of  the  field,  and 
very  often  grow  both  drunk  and  disorderly.  Drink  is  one  of 
the  vices  with  which  our  early  Franciscan  missionaries  have  had 
most  to  contend.^  The  peaceful  hamlet  yonder  in  the  midst 
of  a  common,  a  good  way  beyond  Houndsditch,  is  Spitalfields. 

Turning  our  gaze  into  the  heart  of  the  dty,  where  its  pulse 
beats  fastest,  and  thence  down  to  the  Thames,  we  observe 
that  beyond  Broad  Street,  Three  Needles  (Threadneedle)  Street, 
and  Lothbury,  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  house-building,  and 
we  note  many  an  old  mansion  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens 
and  orchards,  over  the  walls  of  which  in  springtime  the 
apple  and  pear  trees  peep  pink  and  white  with  bloom.  The 
atmosphere,  uncontaminated  by  coal  smoke,  is  as  clear  as  in  the 
country,  and  the  frequent  fogs  and  white  mists  cleanse  rather 
than  sully  the  red  bricks  of  the  houses  and  the  foliage  of  the 
trees. 

In  the  denser  part  of  the  city  the  houses  present  a  singularly 
confused  aspect  So  irregularly  are  they  built,  and  so  closely 
packed,  that  they  look  like  part  of  one  immense  building,  with 
an  interminable  red-tiled   roof   and    countless    stacks  of  tall 

^  Very  soon  after  its  settlement  in  London,  the  Order  of  Francis  possessed 
a  prototype  of  Father  Mathew  in  the  person  of  Father  Anthony,  who  went 
about  in  a  cart  preaching  total  abstinence. 
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chimney-pots,  quaint  pinnacles,  twisted  turrets,  fantastic  gar- 
goyles,  and  all  the  other  architectural  eccentricities  peculiar  to 
this  age,  when  everybody  is  his  own  untrained  architect  and 
designer.  Here  and  there  are  profound  ruts  and  darksome 
zig-zags  which  their  inhabitants  describe  as  streets,  many  of 
them  with  names  that,  even  in  the  twentieth  century,  will  be 
as  familiar  as  household  words, — Cannon  Street,  Cheapside, 
Poultry,  Jewry,  Comhill,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  Wallbrook,  Shore- 
ditch,  Friday  Street,  Milk  Street,  Bread  Street,  Barbican, 
Knightrider  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within  and  Without, 
St  Mary  Axe,  Mincing  Lane,  Crutched  Friars,  Candle- 
wick  Street,  Bucklersbury,  and  so  forth.  Every  house  in  these 
irregular  lane-like  ways  differs  from  its  neighbour  in  design 
and  height,  but  there  is  not  one,  however  humble,  that  has 
not  some  intrinsic  interest,  for  the  cross-beams  and  woodwork 
are  all  carved  by  hand.  Even  the  lowness  of  the  houses  has 
its  advantage,  adding  to  the  dignity  of  the  fortresses,  palaces,  and 
churches,  and  giving  them,  by  contrast,  twice  their  real  height 
and  size.  Delightful,  again,  to  the  eye,  are  the  gardens  and  the 
trees.  Every  house  has  its  patch  of  garden,  and  there  are  old 
trees  in  all  the  many  (too  many  I)  churchyards. 

These  churches  are  innumerable,  and  their  countless  spires 
and  towers  enliven  the  monotony  of  the  sea  of  red  housetops. 
We  see  tall,  extinguisher-shaped  steeples,  like  that  of  St  Mary 
Woolnoth  in  the  wool  markets,  or  of  St  Martin's  Pomeroy,  so 
called  because  it  was  built  in  an  orchard  or  "  Pommerie  "  hard 
by  the  Mercers'  Hall,  and  the  lofty  little  church  of  St  Thomas 
Aeon,  which,  with  its  quaint  hospital,  was  founded  by  Gilbert 
k  Becket,  father  of  St  Thomas.  Yonder,  rises  the  fine  square 
Tower  of  St  Michael,  Comhill,  with  four  gargoyles,  one  at 
each  comer.  St  Michael  must  be  a  popular  saint,  for  we 
can  count  no  less  than  six  other  churches  dedicated  to  him — 
St  Michael  ad  Bladum,  St  Michael  Basinghall,  St  Michael 
Patemoster,  St  Michael  Crooked  Lane,  and  St  Michael  Wood 
Street  Yon  sturdy  tower  attached  to  St.  S3rthes*  Church  in 
Bucklersbury  was  lately  rebuilt  in  Edward  the  Second's  reign. 

In  Jewry  stands  the  new  church  of  St.  Olave  Upwell,  and 
beyond  it  the  square  tower  of  Cole  Church.  "Over  against" 
the  Conduit  in  Cheapside,  and  seemingly  close  upon  it — but 
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parted  from  it,  in  reality,  by  several  streets — is  the  parish  church 
of  St  Stephen,  which  was  a  synagogue  in  the  first  years  of 
the  late  King  Edward  the  First's  reign.  Bow  Church  stands 
out  well,  a  large  handsome  building  famous  for  its  bells.  Its 
fine  tower,  very  high,  rises  on  four  tall  arches,  whence  its 
name — Bow.  Tower  upon  tower,  and  steeple  after  steeple,  we 
see — a  forest  of  them — St  Alphage,  St  Andrew  Undershaft, 
St  Anthony  in  Budge  Row,  St  Augustine-in-the-wall,  St  Leonard, 
St  James  Garlick  Hill,  St  Clement's  Eastcheap,  St  Dunstan- 
in-the-East,  St  Nicholas,  St  Catherine  Cree,  St  Catherine 
Cole,  St  Margaret  Pattens,  St  Mary  Woolchurch,  St  Mary  de 
Montalto,  St.  Benet  Grasse  Church,  and  so  forth,  through  a 
good  tenth  of  the  saints  in  the  Calendar.^  Bow  steeple  has 
lately  been  rebuilt  It  fell  down  quite  suddenly  in  1271,  and 
killed  many  men  and  women.  But  of  all  the  spires  in  London, 
none  equals  the  newly-built  one  of  the  Priory  of  Austin  Friars, 
the  "tallest,  thinnest  and  shapeliest"  of  them  all,  which  lifts  its 
elegant  height  from  the  midst  of  what  was  recently  the  Jewry.* 

Here  and  there  huge  piles  of  stem  feudal  masonry  rise  like 
rocks  out  of  the  sea  of  roofs,  and  mark  the  fortified  town- 
mansions  of  such  great  nobles  as  the  Nevills,  Oxfords,  Beau- 
champs,  Talbots,  Huntingdons,  Percys,  Worcesters,  and  others. 
Not  far  from  Wallbrook,  close  to  the  Vintry  towers,  stands  the 
formidable  fortress  known  as  Tower  Royal,  once  a  royal 
dwelling,  in  which  good  King  Stephen  lived,  and  lately  restored 
by  Queen  Philippa  as  her  wardrobe.  In  Botolph  Lane,  by 
Billingsgate  Street, — a  narrow,  nasty,  fishy-smelling  street  near 
the  famous  market, — the  FitzAlbans,  Earls  of  Arundel,  have  their 
great,  square  town-house.  Yonder  stunted  tower  is  the  "  Tun," 
a  prison  into  which  refiractory  "  night-walkers  "  are  taken,  for  if 
anybody,  male  or  female,  of  suspicious  appearance,  or  bearing 

^  Many  of  these  churches  disappeared  for  ever  in  the  Great  Fire ;  others 
were  rebuilt  by  Wren,  but  their  supporters  have,  if  we  may  use  the  old- 
feshioned  term,  "flitted"  to  Kensington,  Clapham,  Croydon,  Peckham, 
Westbourne,  and  Upper  Tooting.  A  few  of  these  old  dty  churches,  rebuilt 
after  the  Fire  of  1666,  are  stiU  suffered  to  afford  spiritual  consolation  to 
dwindled  congregations ;  and  guard,  like  veteran  watchers,  their  venerable 
traditions  and  the  illustrious  dead  that  sleep  within  their  walls  and  under 
the  old  trees  in  their  diminished  churchyards. 

'  Stowe's  Annals. 
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arms,  be  seen  loitering  about  after  Curfew,  unless  he  be  some 
great  personage,  he  is  immediately  arrested — "for  the  public 
safety  " — to  pass  the  night,  with  other  unfortunates,  in  the  "  Tun," 
until  it  is  ascertained  whether  they  be  "honest  folk  or  not" 

The  view  from  the  parapet  overlooking  the  west  front  of  the 
church  is  if  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  prospect  we  have 
just  enjoyed  The  churches  are  finer,  and  the  new  buildings 
beyond  the  walls  are  seen  to  greater  advantage  in  the  midst  of 
their  spreading  orchards  and  gardens. 

To  the  left,  almost  on  a  line  With  the  fagade  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  rising  directly  from  the  Thames,  is  the  immense  turreted 
building  known  as  Baynard's  Castle,  now  a  royal  residence. 
Here  the  late  king,  Edward  ii.,  built  a  lofty  tower,  which  his 
son  bestowed  on  William,  Duke  of  Hamelake.  Another 
great  building  a  little  farther  down  the  Thames,  with  many 
clustered  turrets  at  its  four  angles,  is  Beaumont  House;  and 
beyond  it  comes  Sir  Simon  Burley's  town  mansion,  with  a  fine 
orchard  and  terrace  on  the  river,  near  to  which  is  Paul's  Wharf 
and  the  ferry  station.  Close  to  Paul's  Wharf  is  the  vast  mansion 
of  the  very  illustrious  Lady  Margaret,  who  was  daughter  to 
Edward  the  First's  son.  Prince  Thomas  de  Brotherton.^ 

Immediately  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  is 
a  gate-house,  opening  on  to  a  space  on  which  the  Canons  of 
St  Paul's  had  lately  built  a  street  of  houses  called  Bowier 
Row,  principally  inhabited  by  the  makers  of  bows  and  arrows, 
whose  Guild  Hall  is  not  far  off.  The  street  beyond,  which 
descends  so  abruptly  to  the  Fleet,  is  Ludgate  Hill.  It  is 
spanned  at  Ludgate  by  a  covered  bridge,  beyond  which  Fleet 
Street  runs  to  Temple  Bar,  with  good  houses  and  gardens  on 
either  side  of  the  roadway.  But  the  most  remarkable  building 
on  the  Thames  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  great  Friary  and 
Church  of  St  Anne  of  the  Blackfriars.  The  city  wall  had  been 
thrown  down  and  rebuilt,  so  as  to  include  the  magnificent 
church,  cloisters,  and  hall  within  its  protecting  circuit  The 
gardens  and  orchards  of  Blackfiiars,  terraced  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  river,  are  famous  for  their  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  church  is  nearly  as  large  and  beautiful  as  Westminster 

*  This  house  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  Edward  the  Fourth's  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  York. 
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Abbey,  and  is  already  a  favourite  place  of  sepulture  with  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth.  Here,  in  a  silver  urn,  is  the  heart  of 
the  founder — Queen  Eleanor  of  Provence,  and  likewise  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland.  This  great  church  has 
no  tower  as  yet,  but  a  most  graceful  little  spire  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  noble  Church  of  the  Whitefriars  or  Carmelites, 
immediately  beyond,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fleet.  Then 
comes  the  majestic  Commandery  of  the  Temple,  recently  the 
scene  of  profuse  hospitality  dispensed  by  the  Grand  Master 
and  his  Knights,  but  now  deserted  and  silent  The  round  church 
stands  well  in  sight,  backed  by  the  walls  of  the  lately  deserted 
Commandery.  Yon  immense  palace  with  two  towers  and  many 
turrets,  rising  from  the  Thames  beyond  the  Temple,  is  the  Savoy, 
so  called  from  its  having  been  built  by  Peter,  Earl  of  Savoy, 
unde  to  Queen  ^leanora  of  Aquitaine.  Here  King  John  of 
France  was  lodged,  when  brought  back  an  honoured  captive 
by  the  young  Black  Prince  after  the  Battle  of  Crecy.  It  is 
now  the  town  house  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  gardens  and  plaisaunces  of  the  Savoy  stretch  from  the  river 
to  the  Strand,  and  are  noted  for  their  fine  apple  and  pear  trees. 
From  this  point  to  Westminster  we  gaze  down  on  one  great 
garden,  from  amidst  the  trees  of  which  peep  the  Churches  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  and  St  Mary-le-Strand,  and  the  pointed  roofs 
and  towers  of  the  fortified  palaces  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury, 
Durham,  Bath,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Chester,  Norwich,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York. 

If  your  sight  be  good  enough,  you  may  descry,  in  the  centre 
of  an  open  space.  Charing  Cross  and  its  hermitage,  backed  by 
an  undulating  woodland  country  extending  far,  far  away  to  the 
distant  villages  of  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  A  roadway  winds 
like  a  silver  snake  through  the  trees  of  the  Archbishop  of  York's 
vast  park,  to  the  Palace  and  the  Abbey,  beyond  whose  venerated 
walls  the  Thames,  after  passing  Lambeth,  first  broadens  like  a 
lake,  and  then  narrows  again,  to  lose  itself  in  delicate  shadows, 
blue  and  dim  fawn,  grey  and  silver,  that  mingle  where,  on  the 
horizon,  earth  and  sky  meet,  and  the  clearest  vision  sees  no  more. 

If  we  turn  to  the  right,  the  first  building  of  importance  that 
attracts  our  gaze  is  the  fine  collegiate  church  of  St  Martin-le- 
Grand,  crowned  by  a  splendid  square  tower  of  purest  Norman 
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style.  St  Martin's  Le  Grand,  with  many  large  houses  and  good 
gardens,  leads  to  Aldersgate ;  outside  of  which,  to  the  left,  is  a 
laige  mansion  with  a  great  orchard  behind,  yclept  Little  Britain, 
the  palace  built  by  John,  Earl  of  Richmond  and  Duke  of 
Britanny,  grandson  of  Henry  iii.,  but  which  now  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  lately  married  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter 
of  King  Edward,  now  happily  reigning.^  So  many  French  folk 
live  hereabouts  that  there  is  a  lane  called  in  their  honour  Petty 
France,  or  Petit  France.  That  tower  belongs  to  Lovell  Court  in 
Paternoster  Row,  and  beyond  it  runs  the  long  high-pitched  roof 
of  the  Manor  of  the  Rose,  "that  is  now  lived  in  by  the  Lord  of 
Suflfolk." 

Well  in  sight  stands  the  grand  Church  and  Priory  of  St 
Bartholomew.  So  large  and  noble  is  this  church  that  it  might 
well  be  a  cathedral,  and  the  monastery  and  hospice  are  so 
immense  that  they  seem  a  very  town  of  halls,  chapels,  and 
cloisters,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  with  four  gates.  Facing  this 
cathedral-like  church  is  that  famous  open  space  called  Smith- 
field,  where  the  cattle-market  is  held. 

Yon  &ir  tall  steeple  belongs  to  the  Church  and  Commandery 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose  Knights'  wealth  and  magnificence 
surpass  even  liiose  of  the  lately  suppressed  Templars.  Beyond, 
and  set  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  is  the  rich  nunnery  of  the 
Benedictines  of  St  Mary's  Clerkenwell.  Nearer  to  us,  and 
within  the  boundary  of  the  city  walls,  is  a  church  only  a  little 
smaller  than  Westminster  Abbey — that  of  the  great  Friary  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  already  rich  in  royal  and  princely  monuments.  Its 
apple  orchards  are  famed  all  over  London  for  their  excellent 
fruit,  and  its  gardens  for  their  roses.  Yonder  is  the  tall  detached 
ower  of  the  Barbican,  or  watch-tower  on  the  walls,  which  has 
lately  been  made  into  a  fort  with  gates  and  portcullis.  Here- 
abouts New  Gate  spans  the  city  ditch,  and  opens  to  a  fair  street 
that  leads  past  St  Saviour's  Church  into  Snow  Hill,  and  glides 
onwards  like  a  ribbon  to  the  sluggish  Borne,  which  we  can  see 
creeping  along  to  meet  the  rapid  Fleet,  and  be  lost  together  with 
it  in  the  Thames  at  Dowgate. 

^  This  house  eventually  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Nevills,  Earls  of 
AbeigaTenny,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Stationers'  Company,  whose  Hall 
still  occupies  its  site. 
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There  are  not  many  houses  hereabouts  as  yet,  only  a  few 
farms  and  suburban  mansions  surrounded  by  gardens  and  high 
walls — those  of  my  Lords  of  Leicester  and  Stafford  among 
them — ^along  the  road  that  runs  to  Bleumxmdsbury  or  Blooms- 
bury  Manor  and  Tottenham  Court,  and  so  on  into  an  open 
country,  hemmed  in  by  the  heights  of  Highgate,  Hampstead,  and 
Harrow.  Between  the  Old  Borne  and  the  Strand  is  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  lately  built  a  great 
house  with  a  huge  garden,  the  fruit  of  which  yielded  him,  I  have 
heard,  an  income  of  ;^2oo  a  year  and  more.  When  he  died 
childless  in  131 2,  the  house  and  garden  passed  to  the  ''Professors 
of  the  Law,"  who  bought  them  of  his  widow,  and  with  them  they 
still  remain.  The  gardens  of  Lincoln's  Inn  border  and  blend  with 
those  owned  by  the  Monks  of  Westminster,  and  known  as  Covent 
Garden.  Then  come  the  open  fields  of  Clerkenwell,  and  in  the 
distance  the  village  and  leper-house  of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

And  yonder  new  building  beyond  St  Bartholomew  the 
Great? 

That's  Charterhouse,  but  lately  founded  by  Sir  John  de 
Manny,  a  foreign  knight  from  Manny  in  the  diocese  of  Cambrey 
in  France.  It  is  but  newly  built — begun  in  1371;  and  you 
may  see  the  little  houses  round  the  quadrangle,  each  for  the 
separate  use  of  a  single  Carthusian  monk,  who  therein  spends  his 
life  alone,  in  silence  and  in  prayer.  Hard  by  Charterhouse 
is  an  ill-omened  field  which  the  same  Sir  John  de  Manny 
purchased  for  the  burial  of  the  pest-stricken  in  1348,  when' 
50,000  were  cast  into  its  death-pit  And  wherefore  did  he 
found  the  Charterhouse  ?  That  the  monks  might  for  ever  pray 
for  the  nameless  dead  that  sleep  in  that  sad  field.^ 

^  How  many  of  London's  countless  visitors  ever  dream  of  spending  a  half 
hoar  at  the  Charterhouse  ?  and  yet  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  going  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  beat  to  see  in  the  first  place  some  very  considerable 
remains  of  the  monastery,  and  the  beautiful  Elizabethan  apartment  built  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  for  a  time  owned  the  property  after  the  Dissolution. 
The  wood  carving  and  the  quaint  tapestry  are  exceedingly  fine;  but 
possibly  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  whole  place  is  the  rich  tomb  of 
Sir  John  Sutton,  the  founder  of  iht  fitmous  school.  It  is  in  the  church,  and 
is,  without  contention,  the  most  elaborate  Elizabethan  tomb  in  London.  The 
visitor  would  do  weU  to  go  first  to  the  superb  Church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
then  to  that  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  and  wind  up  his  tour  in  the  Charter- 
house— all  of  which  can  be  done  in  one  morning  or  afternoon. 
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Turning  unwillingly,  at  last,  from  the  entrancing  panorama,  I 
we  descend  the  staircase,  re-enter  the  church,  bid  farewell  to  our 
kindly  cicerone,  and  take  on  us  again,  alas !  our  twentieth-century 
identity,  leaving  our  fancied  pilgrim  to  make  his  way  back  to  the 
"Tabard,"  there  to  rejoin  Master  Chaucer,  the  Pardoner,  the 
Somnour,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  the  Knight,  the  Squire,  and  the 
rest  of  those  famed  travellers  who,  with  the  rising  of  to-morrow's 
sun,  should  set  forth  on  their  immortal  pilgrimage  to  Thomas 
k  Becket's  shrine  at  Canterbury. 

He  has  long  since  departed  this  earth,  that  honest  pilgrim, 
but  his  spirit,  perchance,  returns  now  and  again  from  a  better 
world  to  perch  in  the  gallery  below  the  huge  dome  of  the  new  St 
Paul's,  and  thence  contemplate  the  stupendous  panorama  of  that 
greater  London  which  now  cloaks  a  whole  province  with  its  roofs 
and  spires,  hiding  for  ever  the  delightful  orchards,  the  fair  woods 
and  fresh  fields,  the  parks  and  gardens,  that,  when  he  lived, 
encircled  monasteries  and  nunneries,  palaces  and  mansions, 
towers  and  spires,  now  "  melted  into  the  air,"  the  thin  air,  and, 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  pageant,  vanished,  "  leaving  not  a 
rack  behind." 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  "BLACK  DEATH'' 

BY  far  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  London, 
and  indeed  of  England,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
the  outbreak  of  that  terrific  scourge  the  Great  Plague,  popularly 
known  as  the  *'  Black  Death,"  which,  in  a  few  months  of  the 
year  1349,  carried  off  half  the  population,  and  eventually  pro- 
duced astonishing  metamorphoses  in  the  religious  opinions  and 
social  system  of  the  nation. 

Europe  had  been  often  visited  by  the  plague,  notably  in 
A.D.  658  and  664,  but  the  epidemic  of  1348  surpassed  any  other 
recorded  in  history  in  horror  and  intensity.  It  slew  some- 
thing like  25,000,000  in  Europe,  and  depopulated  China  and 
India.  According  to  recent  research  it  appears  that,  between 
the  years  1340-43,  there  was  a  disastrous  war  in  China,  and 
that  hecatombs  of  the  slaughtered  remained  festering  on  count- 
less battlefields,  and  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  also,  where, 
every  inhabitant  having  perished,  no  one  was  left  to  bury  the 
dead.  Modem  men  of  science  assure  us  that  under  these  con- 
ditions the  plague  microbes  must  have  developed  prodigiously, 
and  have  floated  over  China  and  thence  into  India,  where  the 
scourge  made  millions  of  victims.  The  contagion  doubtless 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  numerous  caravans  which  conveyed 
the  luxuries  of  Asia  into  Europe,  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  long  Ime  of  camels  that  bore  Chinese  merchandise  across 
Arabia  into  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  over  the  Armenian 
plateau.  In  1343  it  desolated  Mosul,  and  shortly  afterwards 
carried  off  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Van,  Bitlis,  and 
Erzeriim.  Journeying  onwards,  it  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
prosperity  of  Trebizond.  With  giant  strides,  sowing  death  along 
1.-13 
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its  path,  it  soon  reached  Constantinople.  We  have  an  account 
of  the  pestilence  in  the  Imperial  City  from  the  pen  of  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Emperor  John  Kantacuzenos,  an  eye- 
witness of  that  which  he  records.  He  assures  us  the  disease 
was  incurable.  In  some  cases,  the  strong  died  in  a  few  hoiurs, 
whereas  the  weak  might  linger  for  days.  The  most  curious  of 
his  assertions  is  that  the  few  people  who  recovered  jiever 
experienced  a  second  attack,  —  this  seems  to  point  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  recent  experiment  of  vaccination  in  cases  of 
bubonic  plague.  Constantinople,  including  Galata,  lost  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants,  and  many  of  the  smiling 
towns  and  villages  along  the  Bosphorus  were  deserted.  Athens 
was  next  attacked,  and  until  quite  recent  times  never  recovered 
its  population. 

Merchant  ships  bore  the  infection  from  the  Crimea  and 
Greece  into  Italy.  Naples  was  ruined,  and  very  soon  Genoa 
was  desolate.  The  Venetian  patricians  fled  terror-stricken  from 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  only  to  die  in  their  villas  at  Mestre 
and  on  the  Brenta.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  infection  in 
Venice  that  one  of  the  outlying  islands  was  set  apart  for  the 
burial  of  the  plague-stricken.  The  horrors  that  darkened 
Florence  are  related  by  Boccaccio  in  the  Introduction  to 
Decamerone.  The  epidemic  was  brought  to  Marseilles  by  a 
trading  vessel,  and  within  a  couple  of  weeks  15,000  persons 
were  dead.  The  Papal  city  and  territory  of  Avignon  lost 
upwards  of  150,000  persons  in  seven  months,  amongst  them 
Petrarch's  mistress,  Laura  de  Noves.  In  Paris,  80,000,  including 
two  queens — Joanna  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Louis  x.,  and 
Joanna  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  King  Philip  of  Valois — perished 
in  six  months.  In  June  1348,  the  horrible  sickness  b^an  to 
spread  northward  with  astounding  swiftness.  In  July,  it  was 
ravaging  Rouen  and  Amiens;  in  August  it  was  at  Calais. 
Late  in  the  same  month,  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  out  letters 
to  his  clergy  ordering  prayers  and  processions  to  propitiate 
Heaven,  in  view  of  the  alarming  proximity  of  the  plague.  In 
the  last  week  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  there 
were  cases  at  Dover  and  Bristol.  The  summer  had  been 
unusually  wet  and  unhealthy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  contagion 
rolled  like  a  wave  over  the  southern  counties.    But  it  does 
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not  appear  to  have  reached  London  until  the  following  year. 
Although  not  entirely  stayed  by  the  cold,  its  progress  was 
probably  slower  during  the  winter  months.  In  January  1349, 
it  broke  out  so  fiercely  in  Somersetshire,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  warned  his  flock  that  the  death  of  so  many 
priests  by  the  pestilence  might  cause  a  dearth  of  confessors, 
in  w^ch  case  persons  in  extremis  might  confess  their  sins  one 
to  another,  even  to  women.  According  to  some  authorities, 
the  epidemic  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  London  imtil 
December  1348.  It  certainly  was  very  virulent  in  the  following 
March,  by  which  time  the  alarm  was  so  great,  especially  in 
Westminster,  that  Parliament  was  prorogued.  In  May,  Abbot 
Birchetson  and  twenty-seven  monks  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Abbey  were  carried  off  in  a  few  hours,  and  buried  in  a 
common  grave  in  the  southern  walk  of  the  south  cloister. 
From  May  to  August,  the  epidemic  raged  with  extraordinary 
virulence,  as  many  as  a  thousand,  or  even  two  thousand, 
persons  dying  daily.  Families  were  swept  away ;  convents  and 
monasteries  were  left  without  a  single  inmate ;  and  whole  streets 
depopulated.  It  is  recorded  that  in  a  few  months  the  metropolis 
lost  between  50,000  and  60,000  inhabitants.  Meanwhile  the 
scourge  attacked  towns  and  villages  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Hundreds  of  villages  were  left  without  a  single  soul  to  mourn 
the  dead,  and  in  many  erstwhile  flourishing  religious  communities 
only  a  very  old  monk  or  so,  whose  age  seemed  to  offer  no 
attraction  for  the  fell  enemy,  or  some  sturdy  lay-brother,  sur- 
vived to  tell  the  tale  of  desolation.  The  "  Black  Death "  was 
not  checked  even  by  the  rugged  passes  of  the  Borderland. 
It  swept  onward,  to  decimate  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen;  and  passed  triumphantly  thence  to  desolate 
Scandinavia  and  Denmark.  Even  the  hardy  population  of  the 
Hebrides  was  not  spared.  Ireland,  too,  suffered,  and  Dublin 
lost  two-thirds  of  her  population.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
native -bom  mountaineers  who  escaped  the  first  visitation 
succumbed  to  the  second. 

It  is  now  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  numbers 
of  the  population  of  England  at  that  period.  The  distances 
were  great,  the  roads  rough,  and  the  inhabitants'  suspicious 
objections  to  inquiry  made  anything  like  a  census  very  difficult 
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A  fail  guess  fixes  the  population  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  ''Black  Death,"  at  something  between  four 
and  five  millions.  The  writer,  however,  in  spite  of  learned 
authorities,  ventures  to  think  this  figure  below  the  mark.  Nearly 
every  existing  town  and  village  in  England  dates  far  before 
the  re^  of  Edward  i.,  and  the  parish  churches,  especially  in 
the  eastern  counties,  are  big  enough  to  accommodate  much 
larger  congregations  than  they  have  at  present  In  Henry  the 
Fourth's  time  it  was  computed  that  there  were  49,000  parishes 
in  England;  and,  if  we  give  them  only  fifty  inhabitants  each, 
we  surely  have  a  far  higher  total.  Be  this  as  it  may,  between 
the  summers  of  1348  and  1350  half  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  was  carried  ofif,  whereby  the  material  interests  of  the 
nation  were  ruined,  commerce  and  trade  were  at  a  standstill,  and 
the  whole  of  the  working  population  demoralised.  It  became 
absolutely  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  epidemic  showed  signs  of 
disappearing,  to  reconstruct  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  system 
of  ^e  country.  The  regular  clergy,  possibly  because  they 
lived  more  in  community  and  were  more  liable  to  infection, 
had  suffered  greater  losses  than  the  secular.  To  save  their 
abbeys,  priories,  friaries,  and  hospitals  from  desolation,  the  few 
survivors  had  no  option  but  to  replace  their  dead  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  often  by  men  of  inferior  breeding,  education, 
and  even  moral  standard.  Thus  the  esteem  which  the  regular 
clergy  of  past  generations  had  enjoyed  was  suddenly  lowered, 
and  this  at  a  time  when,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
terrible  ordeal  they  had  endured,  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  had  considerably  quickened.  Among  the  secular  clergy, 
too,  the  same  haste  to  fill  the  enormous  number  of  vacancies  as 
speedily  as  possible  was  inevitable.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
Dr.  Jessop  asserts  that  several  hundred  churches  had  no  priest 
left  to  say  Mass.  In  London,  twenty-nine  parishes  had  lost 
nearly  their  entire  clerical  staff  in  less  than  ten  months.  These 
places  had,  of  course,  to  be  filled  as  fast  as  possible,  and  a  great 
number  of  young  clerics  were  rushed  through  their  ordinations, 
some  of  them  passing  in  less  than  a  week  from  the  grade  of 
sub-deacon  to  the  rank  of  rector.  And  here,  again,  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  received  a  blow.  These  new  priests  were  not 
of  the  same  class  or  character  as  those  who  had  preceded 
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them.  The  fifteenth  century  saw  the  advent  of  the  parson  so 
ridiculed  by  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  a  later  day,  and  thus 
the  plague  became  one  of  the  chief  ultimate  causes  of  the 
Reformation. 

Another  remarkable  change  wrought  by  this  av^ul  visitation 
was  the  rise  of  Trades  Unions.  The  working-man,  hitherto  a 
mere  serf,  now  began  to  realise  his  value.  The  supply  of 
workers  had  fallen  far  below  the  demand,  and  the  labourer 
perceived  that,  if  he  insisted  long  enough,  he  must  get  higher 
wages  for  shorter  working  hours.  In  a  word,  he  had  become 
more  or  less  master  of  the  situation.^ 

That  the  rapid  spread  of  the  plague  was  primarily  due  to 
the  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  commonest  laws  of  hygiene, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Many  are  inclined  to  think  of  the  Thames 
of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  clear,  unpolluted  stream.  But  that  it 
was  far  from  clean,  and  was  even  considered  dangerous  to  health, 
is  amply  proved  by  a  remarkable  letter  addressed  to  the  Mayor, 
by  King  Edward  iii. — 

"Because  by  killing  of  great  Beasts,  etc.,  from  whose 
putrified  Blood  running  down  the  streets  and  the  Bowels  cast 
into  the  Thames,  whence  abominable  stinks  do  proceed, 
Sicknesses  and  other  evils  have  happened  to  such  as  have 
abode  in  the  City,  or  have  resorted," 

therefore  the  King  orders  all  animals  to  be  slaughtered 
at  Stratford  on  one  side  of  London,  and  "the  village  of 
Knightsbridge "  on  the  other,  instead  of  in  the  city  itself;  the 
penalty  for  contravening  this  law  and  slaughtering  animals  in 
London  being  a  year's  imprisonment.  It  is  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  our  progress  in  hygienic  matters  that  in  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  and  five  centuries  after  King  Edward's  pro- 
clamation, the  dangers  arising  from  the  pollution  of  the  Thames 
should  have  been  the  subject  of  a  cartoon  in  the  pages  of 
Punch, 

^  Readers  who  wish  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  vast  effect  of  the 
*' Black  Death"  on  the  religious,  political,  and  social  life  of  England  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  wiU  do  well  to  read  The  Black  Pestilence^  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Abbot  Francis  Aidan  Gasquet,  D.D.,  O.S.B.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  many  volumes  on  historical  subjects  by  this 
distinguished  Benedictine  historian. 
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But  for  the  "Black  Death,"  and  its  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, we  should  perhaps  have  heard  but  little  of  John 
Wycliff,  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  English  Reformers,  who,  in 
the  last  year  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  stood  within  the  walls 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Paul's  to  answer  grave  charges  of  heresy 
and  spiritual  insubordination.  Wycliff,  "the  father  of  English 
prose,"  came  from  Lutterworth,  where  he  was  bom  about  the 
year  1324.  When  still  quite  a  young  man  he  was  appointed 
Warden,  or  Master,  of  Balliol  HaJl,  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  for  his  learning  and  his 
opposition  to  the  mendicant  friars,  who  had  settled  themselves 
in  Cambridge  and  were  drawing  promising  students  from  the 
colleges  into  their  convents.  In  1366  he  opposed  the  Pope's 
demand  for  arrears  of  the  tribute  money  granted  by  King  John. 
He  now  began  to  lecture  on  what  he  considered  religious 
abuses,  and  expressed  himself  as  particularly  doubtful  of  the 
truth  of  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  Being  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Bruges  in  1374,  in  the  company  of  Simon  Sudbury, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  to  establish  an  intimacy  between  himself  and  the 
royal  Duke  which  eventually  became  of  vast  importance  to  him. 
Lancaster  was  the  friend  of  Chaucer,  many  passages  of  whose 
writings  contain  evidence  of  his  familiarity  with  WycliflPs  works. 
Chaucer,  however,  always  speaks  well  of  the  secular  clergy, 
though  he  occasionally  derides  the  friars.  Returning  to 
London,  Wycliff  lectured  in  public,  and  ventured  to  speak  of 
the  Pope  as  Anti-Christ, — "  the  proud,  worldly  priest  of  Rome, 
and  the  most  accursed  of  clippers  and  purse-kervers."  His 
Holiness  retorted  by  excommunicating  the  unruly  scholar. 
Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  although  he  had  no  particular 
affection  for  the  political  claims  of  the  Papacy,  strongly  objected 
to  WydifTs  heterodox  opinions  concerning  Transubstantiation, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  use  of  relics. 
On  February  23,  1377,  the  metropolitan  Cathedral  became  the 
scene  of  an  exceedingly  dramatic  gathering.  Almost  before 
dawn,  prelates  and  nobles  began  to  assemble  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  eastward  of  the  High  Altar.  This  illustrious  com- 
pany, which,  besides  the  two  Archbishops  and  many  Bishops, 
included  Dukes  and   Barons,  waited  impatiently  for  Wycliffs 
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coming.    A  sudden  roar  outside  the  Cathedral  announced  that 
^  he  was  in  sight,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dense  mass  of  people 

surged  into  the  great  church,  thronging  into  the  chancel  and 
overflowing  into  the  Lady  ChapeL  Wycliff  had  much  difficulty 
in  reaching  his  appointed  place.  A  fierce  altercation  ensued. 
Courtenay,  well  aware  that  he  had  the  people  with  him,  spoke 
sharply  to  Lancaster  and  to  Percy,  the  Earl  Marshal,  who,  on 
seeing  Wycliff,  had  courteously  invited  him  to  be  seated,  saying, 
"  Wycliff,  sit  down,  for  you  have  many  things  to  answer  to  and 
will  need  have  to  repose  in  a  soft  seat"  Whereupon  the  Bishop, 
springing  to  his  feet,  cried  out,  "  It  is  unreasonable  that  a  man, 
dted  before  his  Ordinary,  should  sit  down  during  his  answer. 
He  must  and  shall  stand."  On  this  John  of  Gaunt,  "time- 
honoured  Lancaster,"  struck  his  hand  violently  on  the  table  and 
exclaimed,  "You  are  grown  too  proud  and  arrogant,  my  Lord 
Bishop !  I  would  bring  down  your  pride  and  that  of  all  the 
priests  in  England ! "  "  My  confidence,"  answered  the  Bishop, 
"  rests  only  in  God,  by  whose  assistance  I  will  be  bold  to  speak 
the  truth."  "Rather  than  I  would  take  those  words  at  his 
hands,"  cried  the  exasperated  Lancaster,  "I  would  pluck  the 
Bishop  by  the  hair  out  of  the  church!"  These  hot  words, 
though  spoken  in  an  undertone,  were  overheard  by  the 
Londoners,  who  passed  them  from  lip  to  lip,  till  presently  a 
mighty  clamour  rose  in  the  sacred  building.  The  common 
people,  who  had  been  sacking  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
Lombardy  merchants,  and  had  been  repressed  by  John  of 
Lancaster's  command,  were  furious  with  him  both  on  that  account 
and  for  protecting  Wycliff,  a  professed  heretic.  Courtenay, 
rising  in  his  stall,  in  stentorian  tones  denounced  the  royal 
Duke  and  the  Reformer.  Hardly  had  he  ceased  ere  a  tumult 
broke  out  The  mob  poured  into  the  Chapel,  shook  their  fists 
in  John  of  Gaunt's  face,  and  would  have  hurled  Wycliff  from 
his  seat  and  maltreated  him,  but  that  the  Bishop  charged  them 
in  God's  name  to  remember  where  they  were,  and  not  profane 
His  holy  temple.  Meanwhile  Wycliff  and  his  friends  made 
good  their  escape,  and  by  nine  o'clock — our  ancestors  were 
early  risers — the  church  was  cleared;  the  disturbance  was  not, 
however,  fully  quelled.  Later  in  the  day,  just  about  dinner- 
time, the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy  were  broken 
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into  by  the  rioters.  The  Earl  Marshal  was  dining  with  John 
of  Ypres,  the  rich  Flemish  merchant,  and  so  escaped  personal 
injury,  but  his  house  was  sacked  and  his  chairs  and  tables 
pitched  out  of  window.  An  unhappy  priest  who  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Earl  met  the  crowd  as  it  rushed  down  to 
the  Duke's  palace  (the  Savoy),  and,  regardless  of  his  protesta- 
tions, it  fell  upon  him,  beating  him  to  death.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  hearing  of 
the  uproar,  hastened  forth  to  do  his  best  to  quiet  it  He  was 
popular,  and  numbers  hearkened  to  his  entreaties;  but  a  vast 
multitude  still  thronged  down  Fleet  Street  and  up  the  Strand 
to  the  Savoy,  where  John  of  Gaunt,  too,  was  sitting  at  table.  It 
must  have  been  a  little  after  noon,  and,  the  day  being  one  of 
abstinence,  the  Duke  was  enjoymg  *'  a  dish  of  oysters  and  a  cup 
of  white  wine."  A  faithful  retainer,  rushing  in,  announced  the 
presence  of  a  thousand  armed  men  before  the  gate,  all  bent  on 
mischief.  Seeing  resistance  to  be  vain,  John  of  Gaunt  rose  at 
once,  intending  to  escape  by  the  river,  but  in  his  haste  he  upset 
his  dish  of  oysters  and  hit  both  his  legs  a  violent  blow  against 
a  form.  Although  in  considerable  pain  he  managed  to  reach 
the  Thames  by  a  secret  passage,  and  with  Percy,  who  had 
sought  refuge  with  him,  took  boat  to  Lambeth,  whence  they 
proceeded  to  Kennington  Palace.  Here  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
a  friend  of  WyclifiTs,  gave  them  shelter,  until,  bemg  greatly 
beloved  by  the  Londoners,  she  succeeded  after  a  time  in 
pacifying  their  rage. 

This  curious  incident  is  a  starting-point  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation ;  it  undoubtedly  served  WyclifF  as  a  great  advertise- 
ment, calling  attention  not  to  himself  only,  but  to  his  peculiar 
tenets,  which,  although  never  favourably  received  by  the  people, 
were  debated  with  much  interest  by  the  learned,  and  eventually 
filtered  down  to  a  small  minority  of  the  commoners,  who,  though 
less  opposed  than  their  superiors  to  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
Papal  claims,  strongly  objected  to  the  heavy  tax  exacted  to  support 
the  Pope's  temporal  power.  The  Papal  throne  had  been  lately 
transferred  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  and  the  successive  Pontiffs, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  shores  of  the  Tiber  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  required  immense  sums  to  build  that  colossal 
fortress-palace  which  fortunately  has  survived  the  vicissitudes  of 
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time  and  revolution,  and  may  be  admired  even  in  our  day. 
WyclifiTs  attack  on  Transubstantiation  was  certainly  not  popular 
with  the  lower  classes.  His  fine  translation  of  the  Bible  could 
not  have  found  many  readers  at  a  period  when  many  princes 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  But  his  attacks  on  the  friars  met 
with  distinct  success ;  they  are  reflected  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Taies^  and  are  a  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  the  primitive 
austerity  of  the  two  great  Orders  of  Dominic  and  Francis  was 
beginning  to  wane. 

LoUardry  was  the  direct  offspring  of  Wycliff's  teaching,  and 
it  may  be  as  well,  whilst  we  are  on  this  subject,  to  point  out  the 
error  of  the  popular  legend  concerning  the  Lollards'  Tower  and 
its  whereabouts.  Every  schoolboy  has  heard  of  this  famous 
tower,  and  nearly  every  schoolboy  and  girl  will  tell  you  it  still 
exists, — that  grey,  weather-beaten  tower  that  rises  a  little  above 
the  irregular  outline  of  the  archiepiscopal  residence  at  Lambeth. 
Now  the  real  Lollards'  Tower  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
London.  It  was  the  Bishop  of  London's  prison  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  episcopal  palace.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  solid  building,  serving  a  double  purpose ;  it  was  both 
a  clock-tower  and  a  prison  for  heretics.  Thomas  Stillman,  who 
was  imprisoned  here  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  recorded  that 
he  was  able,  by  tying  bell-ropes  together,  to  slip  down  into  Paul's 
Churchyard  and  so  escape.  In  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments^  we 
find  two  woodcuts  purporting  to  represent  the  interior  of  this 
famous  prison.  In  one  of  th^m  the  gaoler  figures,  and  if  we 
grant  him  a  stature  of  6  feet,  we  may  easily  determine  that  the 
dungeon  should  be  9  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high.  The 
furniture  consists  of  a  bed  with  a  bolster,  a  stool,  and  the 
inevitable  stocks,  intended,  in  one  picture,  for  four  persons,  and 
in  the  other  for  six.  These  stocks,  no  doubt,  were  used  in  the 
many  attempts  to  convert  heretics  by  force  rather  than  persuasion. 
Hun,  a  prisoner  in  the  Lollards'  Tower  in  15 14,  whose  story  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  related  by  Foxe  in  his  Martyrology^ 
was  found  hanged  in  this  prison;  Dr.  Horsey,  the  Bishop's 
Chancellor,  being  charged  with  the  murder  of  '^this  excellent 
merchant"  The  Lollards'  Tower  must  have  been  used  as  a 
prison  at  a  very  early  date,  not  only  for  heretics,  but  for  others 
quite  innocent  of  heresy,  whom  their  enemies  denounced  for 
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unorthodox  views,  —  an  accusation  most  difficult  to  refute, 
especially  for  an  ignorant  person,  who  was  very  apt  to  get 
confused  when  interrogated  on  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  by 
a  subtle  theologian  bent  on  his  destruction.  The  Lollards' 
Tower  at  Lambeth  was  very  likely  used,  in  later  days,  as  a  prison 
for  heretics  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  Lollards'  Tower  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  this  country. 

A  curious  but  little  known  after-effect  of  John  WydiflPs 
memorable  appearance  in  St  Paul's  occurred  at  Candlemas 
in  the  same  year,  when  132  citizens  rode  out  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Prince  Richard  and  his  mother,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  then  residing  at  Kennington  Palace.  The  said 
citizens  came  from  Newgate,  and  passed  through  Southwark. 
They  were  in  masquerade  apparel,  and  accompanied  by  musical 
instruments  and  torches.  Some  of  these  masqueraders,  we  are 
informed,  were  dressed  as  squires,  and  wore  beautiful  gold  and 
silver  vizards  or  masks ;  others  impersonated  knights ;  one  wore 
'*  a  very  pompous  Imperial  habit " ;  and  yet  another  was  dressed 
as  a  Pope,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  cardinals  and  by  some 
mysterious  persons  dressed  in  black,  described  as  "  Legates  from 
an  Infernal  Pontiff."  Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  royal  palace, 
"  these  merry  maskers  "  played  dice  with  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  dice,  it  seems,  were 
loaded  by  the  citizens  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Princess  and 
the  nobility  present  stood  no  chance  of  losing,  but  "all  won 
valuable  gold  rings."  Then  the  "  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,"  and 
the  dusky-robed  representatives  of  the  lower  regions,  performed 
"an  antic,"  after  which  the  whole  company  joined  in  a  merry 
dance.  At  its  conclusion  they  all  sat  down  together  to  a  jovial 
supper,  and  "it  was  long  after  midnight  when  the  citizens 
joyfully  returned  to  the  city."  The  presence  of  a  guest  dressed 
as  a  Pope  shows  which  way  the  wind  blew,  even  at  that  early 
period.  England  was  intensely  Catholic  in  those  days,  and  she 
is  as  equally  intensely  Protestant  in  these;  but  who  amongst  us 
would  dare  to  go  to  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  Buckingham 
Palace  or  Marlborough  House,  or  anywhere  else,  dressed  as  a 
comic  Pope,  accompanied  by  a  Sacred  College  of  droll  cardinals 
and  ambassadors  from  an  "Infernal  Pontiff"?    Toleration  and 
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good  taste  have  certainly  gained  ground  among  us,  and  the 
Briton  of  the  twentieth  century  knows  how  to  appreciate  the 
apostolic  virtues  of  a  Roman  Pontiff,  even  though  he  does  not 
accept  his  spiritual  supremacy. 

Among  Edward  the  Third's  many  enactments  for  the  better 
control  of  the  city,  several  exceedingly  curious  provisions  show  that, 
in  some  respects,  matters  have  changed  but  little  since  his  day. 
In  Normano-Plantagenet  times,  wine  was  as  common  a  drink  as 
beer,  and  was  consequently  largely  imported  into  the  coxmtry. 
Adulteration  was  unfortunately  frequent.  Sometimes  the  wine 
was  plentifully  mixed  with  water,  sometimes  spirit  was  added  to 
make  it  more  potent  An  ordinance,  dated  1334,  severely  con- 
demned all  attempts  to  adulterate  wine,  and  the  merchant  or 
innkeeper  caught  in  the  act  was  not  only  to  spend  a  considerable 
time  in  the  stocks,  but  his  licence  was  withdrawn  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years. 

At  one  period  of  this  long  reign,  a  form  of  **  hooliganism  " 
raged  in  London.  In  1328,  shortly  after  the  King's  marriage 
with  Philippa  of  Hainault,  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  brewers, 
vintners,  bakers,  cooks,  millers,  fishmongers,  poulterers,  butchers, 
com-chandlers,  and  others,  broke  out  in  the  city.  The  rioters 
were  joined  by  a  "villainous  crew,  justly  denominated  male- 
factors, or  evil-doers,  whose  chief  pleasure  was  in  doing  mischief." 
These  mediaeval  "comer  boys"  wandered  about  armed  with 
swords  and  bucklers,  "killing  some,  beating  others,"  and  generally 
misbehaving.  In  connection  with  this  disturbance,  the  King 
addressed  a  curious  letter  to  the  Mayor,  from  which  we  gather  an 
idea  of  what  an  unpoliced  London  must  have  been.  Edward 
begins  by  asserting  that  "disturbers  of  the  peace"  have  "made 
divers  knots.  Confederacies,  and  unlawful  Conventicles"  in 
London,  "  and  do  wander  about  and  run  here  and  there,  beating, 
wounding  the  people,  and  spoiling  others  of  their  goods  and 
possessions."  He  further  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  state 
of  law  and  order  of  the  period,  declaring  these  brigands  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  "  kidnapping  and  imprisoning  worthy  merchants 
and  business  people  "  till  "  they  give  Fines  and  Redemptions,  and 
not  desisting  daily  to  commit  them  to  the  terror  of  our  people." 
The  object  of  this  epistle  was,  in  short,  to  impress  the  Sheriffs 
with  the  necessity  of  discovering  the  names  of  the  "disturbers," 
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and  so  chastising  them  that  "the  Lewdnesses  and  Damages 
aforesaid  might  not  happen  any  more,  whereby  we  might  take 
heavily  of  you."  This  latter  threat  evidently  produced  a  salutary 
effect,  for  we  learn  that  numbers  of  these  "evil-doers"  were 
caught,  tried,  and  punished  by  the  Mayor,  Five  years  later 
(in  1333)  Edward  had  to  issue  another  Proclamation  to  the 
effect  that  anyone  wearing  armour  ("coat  of  plate")  or  carrying 
arms  in  the  streets  of  London,  Westminster,  or  in  any  of  the 
suburbs,  should  forfeit  all  his  possessions.  The  ''hooligan," 
though  unaided  by  "  butchers,  millers,  cooks,  etc.,"  is  still  with 
us,  and  though  he  no  longer  imprisons  and  blackmails  business 
men,  his  proclivities  are  as  objectionable  and  dangerous,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  better  checked  than  in  Chaucer's  day. 

The  F(zdtra  contains  numerous  other  ordinances  tend- 
ing to  prevent  abuses  of  many  sorts.  Chandlers  were  wont,  it 
appears,  to  sell  candles  of  indifferent  quality  for  those  "  of  fine 
white  wax"  imported  from  Paris  and  called  "French  lights." 
Spice  merchants  mixed  their  peppers  and  ground  cinnamon 
with  sand;  and  armourers  sold  their  breastplates  and  helmets, 
their  back-pieces  and  their  gaimtlets,  at  extortionate  prices. 
They  even  seem  to  have  polished  up  old  pieces,  picked  up  on 
battlefields,  and  sold  them  as  new.  The  world  changes  less  than 
we  are  apt  to  think  1  Would  it  be  believed  that  even  Dickens' 
Fagan  had  his  prototype  in  Chaucer's  time?  In  those  days 
a  notorious  scoundrel  was  arrested  and  soundly  "  thrashed  for  the 
keeping  of  a  coU^e  of  thieves  "  in  which  the  old  villain  taught 
the  youngsters  how  to  pick  pockets  with  dexterity  by  practising 
their  skill  either  on  his  own  person  or  a  dummy  suspended  by  a 
cord  from  the  roof.  The  "game"  consisted  in  plundering  this 
effigy  without  disturbing  its  equilibrium  in  the  least  degree.  The 
boy  who  stripped  it  of  a  kerchief  or  purse  without  shaking  it 
was  rewarded  by  his  teacher  as  an  encouragement  to  his  com- 
panions who  were  regularly  taken  to  Cheapside,  and  other 
crowded  places,  to  pick  pockets  and  carry  off  purses  and  parcels 
from  the  unwary ! 


CHAPTER  XIII 
IN  THE  DAYS  OF  RICHARD  THE  UNLUCKY 

ON  the  death  of  Edward  in.,  in  1377,  his  frivolous,  ill-fated 
grandson,  Richard  11.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  forthwith 
ascended  the  throne  in  his  eleventh  year.  Young  Dickon  was  at 
Sheen  at  the  time,  and  thither  a  deputation  of  leading  citizens 
went  to  announce  his  accession  to  him.  They  were  met  in  the 
Great  Hall  by  the  juvenile  monarch,  his  mother,  and  his  uncle 
of  Lancaster,  and  so  hearty  was  the  greeting  between  the  new 
King  and  these  liege  subjects,  that  he  kissed  every  single  one 
of  them  on  both  cheeks.  On  the  following  day,  July  3,  the 
youthful  monarch,  riding  a  magnificent  white  charger,  and  clad 
in  white  garments,  made  his  state  entry  into  the  metropolis^ 
attended  by  a  numerous  suite  similarly  attired  in  virgin  white. 
He  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Lord  High  Steward 
of  the  Kingdom,  Lord  Percy,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  a  throng  of 
gorgeously  apparelled  nobles.  The  King's  horse  was  led  by 
Nicholas  Baud,  and  the  Sword  of  State  was  borne  by  Sir 
Simon  Baily,  and  these  two  men  walked  all  the  way  to  London  on 
either  side  of  him.  At  Temple  Bar  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Sheriffs  waited  to  conduct  the  King  to  Cheapside,  where 
there  was  a  magnificent  *' pageant"  representing  a  tower,  with  a 
fountain  in  front  of  it,  which  ran  red  and  white  wine  all  day  and 
night, — for  twenty-four  hours, — the  people  being  freely  allowed 
to  fill  their  jugs  and  bottles.  Twelve  fair  damsels  offered  a  cup 
of  each  kind  of  wine  to  King  Richard.  They  were  dressed  in 
cloth-of-silver,  and  wore  wreaths  of  fresh  roses  binding  their 
tresses.  A  bevy  of  other  young  ladies,  also  in  white,  presented 
wine  and  cakes  to  the  nobility  in  the  King's  escort  It  seems 
that  the  lesser  personages,  during  this  halt,  went  round  to  a 
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neighbouring  tavern  to  refresh  themselves,  being  no  doubt  tired, 
hot,  and  thirsty  after  their  long  ride.  As  the  King  departed  for 
the  Tower,  other  white-robed  damsels  appeared  and  scattered 
flowers  and  gold  leaves  before  him.  Meanwhile,  Lancaster 
ordered  a  quantity  of  small  coin  to  be  thrown  for  the  crowd 
to  scramble  for,  whereupon  "there  was  much  confusion  and 
merriment."  And  thus  began,  by  what  was  long  remembered 
as  the  "White  Pageant,"  thb  poor  Sling's  reign,  which  promised  so 
well  but  was  fated  to  end  so  tragically,  and  this  mainly  through 
the  self-same  defects  of  character  that  had  ruined  the  career  of 
his  great-grandfather,  Edward  ii., — a  strange  case  of  atavism  ! 

The  time  of  Richard's  accession  was  a  critical  moment 
England,  like  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  was  in  the  throes  of 
a  popular  movement,  the  precursor  of  llie  Reformation  and  of 
the  great  social  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  For  some  fifty  years,  a  subtle  influence,  of  intellectual, 
and  even  physical,  unrest  had  swayed  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
and,  filtering  down  at  length  to  the  lower  strata,  was  beginning 
to  work  even  there.  That  this  democratic  movement  had  been 
influenced  by  Wyclifl's  preaching  and  writings  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Itinerant  lecturers  had  been  going  up  and  down  the 
country,  fomenting  bitterness  against  intolerable  oppression. 
Thus  the  populace  had  nibbled  at  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge, and  discovered  itself  to  be  naked — snaked  of  justice  and 
of  creature  comforts ;  much  as  is  the  case,  nowadays,  in  modem 
Russia.  The  peasantry  of  Flanders  had  risen  in  revolt,  and 
Philip  van  Artevalde,  son  of  the  Brewer  of  Ghent,  was  soon  the 
idol  of  every  Flemish  working-man,  for  he  had  championed  his 
cause  against  the  oppression  of  a  callously  haughty  aristocracy. 
Paris,  too,  was  aflame,  stirred  by  the  eloquent  words  of  Pierre 
Dubois,  a  prototype  of  the  relentless  Danton.  The  peasantry  of 
England,  realising  these  facts  by  those  subtle  inferences  which 
ever  attend  upon  revolutions,  took  up  arms,  clamouring  for 
redress  of  wrongs,  for  lighter  taxes,  higher  wages,  and  shorter 
labouring  hours.  Three  men  suddenly  sprang  into  prominence — 
Wat  Tyler,  John  Ball,  and  Jack  Straw. 

Old-fashioned  historians  have  dealt  very  harshly  with  these 
representatives  of  a  down-trodden  dass,  but,  their  brutal  violence 
and  shortcomings  notwithstanding,  we  can  only  feel  sympathy  for 
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their  desperate  effort  to  liberate  themselves  and  their  fellows 
from  an  unendurable  serfdom,  and  recognise  them  as  humble 
heroes  and  martyrs.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of  Richard's 
reign  that  John  Ball,  a  priest  who  had  been  preaching  practical 
socialism  all  over  the  country,  made  a  somewhat  sudden  appear- 
ance in  London,  where  he  proclaimed  such  doctrines  as  the  city 
had  never  heard  before.  Froissart  gives  us  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  socialistic  speeches  : — 

"Ah,  ye  good  people,  matters  go  not  well  to  pass  in 
England,  nor  shall  do,  till  everything  be  common,  that  there  be 
no  villeins  or  gentlemen,  but  that  we  shall  be  all  united  together, 
and  that  the  lords  be  no  greater  masters  than  we  1  What  have 
we  deserved,  or  why  should  we  be  kept  thus  in  bondage  ?  We  all 
came  from  one  &ther  and  mother,  Adam  and  Eve.  Whereby  can 
they  show  that  they  are  greater  lords  than  we  be?  saving  by  that 
they  cause  us  to  win  and  to  labour  for  that  they  dispend.  They 
are  clothed  in  velvet  and  camlet,  furred  with  ermine,  and  we  are 
vestured  with  poor  cloth.  They  have  their  wines,  spices,  and 
good  bread,  and  we  have  the  drawing  out  of  the  chaff  and  drink 
water.  They  dwell  in  fair  houses,  and  we  have  the  pain  and 
travel,  rain  and  wind  in  the  fields :  and  by  that  which  cometh  of 
our  labours  they  keep  and  maintain  their  estates.  We  be  called 
their  bondmen,  and  without  we  do  willingly  their  service  we  be 
beaten :  and  we  have  no  sovereign  to  whom  we  can  complain, 
nor  that  will  hear  us,  or  do  us  right.  Let  us  go  to  the  King — he 
is  young — and  show  him  what  bondage  we  be  in,  show  him  how 
we  will  have  it  otherwise,  or  else  we  will  provide  us  of  some 
remedy :  and  if  we  go  together,  all  manner  of  people  who  be 
now  in  any  bondage  will  follow  us  with  the  intent  to  be  free,  and 
when  the  King  seeth  us  we  shall  have  some  remedy,  either  by 
fairness  or  otherwise." 

Could  Tolstoy  say  more,  or  Keir  Hardie  go  ftirther? 

These  fourteenth  -  century  Socialists  were  neither  dis- 
loyal subjects  nor  blatant  atheists.  They  hated  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  middle  classes,  it  is  true,  but  for  their 
King  they  entertained  a  sort  of  rude  respect  and  awe. 
Could  they  but  come  face  to  face  with  him,  they  thought, 
all  would  be  well.  Richard  was  young;  he  would  sympathise 
with  them  and  redress  their  wrongs.  Wat  Tyler,  their  chief 
leader,  had  a  private  as  well  as  a  public  grievance  to  avenge,  his 
daughter  having  been  brutally  insulted  by  a  tax-collector  whose 
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summons  Wat  had  refused  to  obey.  Revenge  had  much  to  do 
with  patriotism  in  his  case,  and,  no  doubt,  added  fire  to  his 
rough  eloquence.  He  was  destined,  however,  never  to  meet 
Richard  but  once,  and  that  interview  was  to  prove  fatal  to  them 
both.  At  the  time  of  the  boy  King's  accession,  Wat  Tyler  was 
returning  from  Kent  where  he  had  been  collecting  a  follow- 
ing of  malcontents,  which  by  the  time  they  reached  Blackheath, 
had  swelled  into  a  formidable  army  of  60,000  men.  It  fell 
out  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Joanna  of  Kent,  was  just 
returning  with  an  escort  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  As 
she  crossed  the  Heath,  she  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  wild 
creatures  who  forced  her  to  dismount,  and  refused  to  let  her  or 
her  maids  proceed  until  they  had  been  kissed  all  round, — a,  com- 
pliment bitterly  resented  by  her  Grace.  As  soon  as  the  Princess 
reached  London  she  sought  the  King,  her  son,  and  doubtless  her 
complaints  prejudiced  him  against  the  rebels,  whose  grievances, 
it  seems,  he  had  at  least  been  ready  to  consider.  Mean- 
while, Wat  Tyler  and  his  wild  crew  hastened  on  to  the  capital, 
to  find  London  Bridge  closed  to  them.  So  great  was  their 
number,  however,  that  the  men  sent  to  protect  the  Bridge  were 
soon  brushed  aside,  and  presently  swept  before  the  rioters  into 
London,  to  the  terror  of  the  peaceful  citizens.  The  mob  of 
country-men  dispersed  all  over  the  city,  first  making  for  the 
palace  of  their  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  Savoy, 
which  they  burnt  They  next  proceeded  to  destroy  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  in  Clerkenwell,  and  the 
residence  of  Sir  Robert  Hales,  Grand  Prior  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Kingdom,  at  Highbury.  Thence  they  marched  to  Lambeth 
Palace,  smashed  the  Archbishop's  furniture  and  burnt  the 
archives.  They  tapped  the  beer-barrels  and  wine-vats  of  both 
Duke  and  Archbishop,  and  got  sadly  drunk.  Blinded  with 
liquor  and  the  excitement  of  plunder,  they  blundered  on  to 
Newgate,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Tuns  Prison  on  Comhill,  and 
liberated  all  the  prisoners.  They  burnt  the  Temple  and  its 
library.  Everyone  they  met  they  stopped  and  asked  one 
question,  "With  whom  boldest  thou?"  If  he  failed  to  answer 
"With  the  King  and  the  Commons,"  they  killed  him.  Holding 
all  strangers  to  be  usurers,  who,  having  robbed  the  people  of 
their  money,  returned  to  spend  it  in  their  foreign  homes,  they 
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murdered  every  Italian  and  Flemish  merchant  or  workman  they 
could  find  Hearing  some  thirty  Lombards  and  Genoese  had 
sought  sanctuary  in  a  church,  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
sacred  building  and  killed  every  man  of  them.  In  the  Vintry 
they  murdered  five -and -twenty  merchants  firom  Bruges  and 
Ypres.  The  narrow  streets  and  lanes  re-echoed  with  the 
frenzied  shouts  of  men  and  women,  who  clamoured  for  the  heads 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Chancellor :  nor 
did  they  rest  till  both  were  severed  and  stuck  upon  poles,  which 
they  bore  in  triumph  through  the  dty.  At  last,  thanks  to  the 
treachery  of  the  guards,  who  evidently  sympathised  with  them, 
they  broke  into  the  Tower,  where  they  again  fell  in  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  renewed  their  affectionate  but  objection- 
able attentions,  till  her  Grace,  overcome  with  the  heat,  stench, 
and  fright,  fainted,  and  was  carried  by  her  attendants  to  her 
apartments. 

On  the  following  day,  Richard,  after  hearing  Mass  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  consulting  a  hermit  who  was  much  renowned 
as  a  soothsayer,  went  out  to  meet  the  insurgents  at  Smithfield, 
hoping  to  quell  the  riot  He  was  a  mere  lad  of  sixteen,  and  his 
courage  produced  an  excellent  impression, — all  the  more  as 
he  was  accompanied  by  only  sixty  horsemen.  Opposite  St. 
Bartholomew's  Priory,  the  little  company  came  upon  a  body  of  no 
less  than  20,000  rebels  led  by  Wat  Tyler  in  person,  who  at 
once  rode  up  to  the  King,  "  coming  so  dose  unto  him  that  their 
horses  touched.  'Sir  King,'  said  he,  'seest  thou  all  yon 
people  ? '  •  Yea,  truly,'  quoth  the  King ;  *  why  dost  thou  ask  ? ' 
'Because  they  are  all  my  men  and  have  sworn  to  do  all  my 
behests,  and  will  not  depart  unless  thou  givest  thy  letter,' " — 
meaning  a  written  promise  of  reform.  Richard  made  a  courteous 
answer,  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  well,  when  suddenly  Tyler 
noticed,  dose  to  the  King,  a  man  he  specially  hated,  and  calling 
for  his  dagger  cried  out  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  his 
head.  Just  then  Sir  William  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
fearing  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  was  menaced,  hurried  up,  and 
without  warning  plunged  his  ds^ger  into  Tyler's  neck.  Overcome 
with  loss  of  blood,  the  rebel  leader  fell  from  his  horse,  and 
quickly  expired.  His  followers,  thinking  they  were  betrayed, 
took  to  thdr  heels  and  fled  in  all  directions.  In  a  very  few 
I.— 14 
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hours  the  rebellion  was  over,  and  London  Bridge  was  adorned 
with  the  heads  of  Wat  Tyler  and  of  several  of  his  followers,  a 
gory,  but  to  the  authorities,  no  doubt,  a  very  satisfactory 
spectacle.  John  Ball  and  Jack  Straw  were  shortly  afterwards 
captured  and  put  to  death.  It  was  said  that  bigger  men  than 
these  misguided  agitators  were  the  true  leaders  in  this 
preliminary  fight  for  freedom,  and  that  the  King's  unde 
of  Gloucester  had  been  noted  flitting  about  on  Blackheath  in 
the  disguise  of  a  common  man. 

Never  before  or  since,  perhaps,  can  the  scenes  in  the  London 
streets  have  been  so  Rembrandtesque  as  during  these  tumultuous 
days,  when  the  night-flres  cast  their  lurid  light  on  the  time-worn 
fa9ades  of  the  quaint  old-timbered  houses,  on  the  steeples  and 
towers  of  the  coimtless  churches,  on  the  wild  mob,  the  terrified 
burghers,  and  the  rough  soldiery.  Bloody  saturnalia,  during  which 
a  crew  of  half-savage  peasants,  clamouring  for  the  liberty  they  were 
as  yet  unfit  to  use,  worked  hideous  mischief  and  irreparable  ¥nx>ng. 
Well  might  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  falling  in  with  them,  cast  at 
them  his  well-deserved  rebuke:  "My  masters,  ye  be  not  in 
such  order  or  array  that  the  King  ought  to  speak  with  you." 
The  words  were  spoken  when  the  maddened  throng,  yelling  like 
devils,  had  rushed  down  to  the  river-bank,  hoping  to  meet  Richard, 
whose  barge  was  steering  past  from  Rotherhithe.  Seeing  the 
frantic  crowd,  the  King  ordered  his  men  to  row  him  on  to 
Westminster  as  fast  as  they  could  ply  their  oars,  for,  though  no 
coward  himself,  those  about  him  had  declared  parley  with  the 
rioters  to  be  both  useless  and  dangerous. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  in.  and  Richard  ii.,  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  which  came  to  us  through  France  and  Flanders,  began 
to  make  its  influence  felt  The  Middle  Ages  were  drawing  back 
into  the  shadows,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  civilisation  was  at  hand. 
The  pageant  at  the  coronation  of  the  young  King,  Richard  ii., 
affords  an  instance  in  point.  Some  Italian  artist  assuredly  had  a 
hand  in  the  "  allegories  "  presented  on  this  occasion. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  a  glorious  morning  in  July 
1377.  The  boy  King  rode  to  the  Abbey  on  a  white  charger 
under  a  canopy  of  blue  velvet,  carried  upon  silver  poles  by  eight 
knights  in  splendid  armour.  Sir  John  Dymoke  was  Champion, 
and  so  interminably  long  was  the  banquet  in  Westminster  HaU 
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that  the  young  King  fainted  away,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  his 
withdrawing  room,  an  incident  taken  at  once  for  an  evil  omen. 
The  pageantry  in  the  streets  was  marvellous.  A  lofty  castle 
was  built  in  Cheapside,  and  from  its  basement  white  and  red 
wine*  ran  in  ceaseless  streams.  Four  damsels  clad  in  white 
suddenly  appeared  upon  the  battlements,  shed  a  shower  of 
gilded  wafers  upon  the  King  as  his  procession  passed,  and  with 
graceful  rhymed  compliments  offered  him  a  cup  of  wine.  A  little 
farther  on,  a  giant  Hercules  with  his  mace,  greeted  the  youthful 
Sovereign,  wishing  him  the  physical  strength  and  health  he  so 
greatly  needed.  But  by  far  the  strangest  sight  was  at  Temple 
Bar.  Here  the  authorities  had  organised  a  wonderful  display 
of  wild  beasts,  including  "  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  lion,  the  pard, 
and  all  sorts  of  savage  animals,"  enacted  by  men  wearing  masks 
painted  like  the  heads  of  the  brutes  they  represented.  Seated 
on  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  this  concourse  of  strange  creatures 
was  a  fair  child,  dressed— or  rather  undressed — ^as  the  boy  John 
the  Baptist,  with  a  tiger-skin  across  his  loins.  He  pointed  to 
another  little  fellow  who  lay  sleeping  on  a  closed  book  with 
a  lamb  by  his  side,  and  typified  the  Holiest  Child  of  all 
Suddenly,  but  somewhat  inappropriately,  the  goddess  Minerva 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  having  read  the  King  a  homily 
on  the  repression  of  injustice,  presented  him,  in  the  city's  name, 
with"  a  noble  gift,  a  golden  tablet  bearing  a  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion.  When,  a  little  later,  the  King  brought  his  young 
wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  through  London,  these  and  numerous 
other  pageants  were  repeated. 

Froissart  tells  us  that  ''in  the  year  1390,  Richard,  having 
attained  his  majority,  declared  himself  in  Council  to  be  of 
full  age  to  assume  the  powers  of  royalty :  which,  being  readily 
admitted,  he  appointed  a  grand  tournament  to  be  held  in 
Smithfield  on  the  Sunday  after  Michaelmas  Day.  Proclamation 
being  made  for  this  purpose,  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  came 
over  to  participate  of  the  sport.  The  procession  from  the 
Tower  began  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  grand  cavalcade 
of  sixty  ladies,  richly  dressed,  riding  upon  white  horses,  each 
beii^  led  by  a  chain  of  silver  held  by  a  knight  in  full  armour. 
In  this  manner  they  passed  through  a  vast   and    del^hted 
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multitude  assembled  in  Cheapside,  to  Smithfield,  where  the  jousts 
were  to  be  held. 

"  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  the  knights, 
mounted  on  their  horses,  began  the  tournament  by  running  at 
each  other  with  their  lances,  thirty  on  a  side,  the  King  and 
Queen  looking  on  from  scaffolds  erected  expressly  for  their 
accommodation.  And  the  next  day  the  King,  richly  armed, 
jousted  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  the  ladies  of 
the  Court  The  jousts  continued  for  four  days,  from  noon  till 
night,  and  every  evening  concluded  with  a  magnificent  repast, 
and  entertainment  of  feasting,  music,  and  dancing,  in  which  the 
Queen,  her  ladies,  and  many  of  the  young  nobility  were  the 
principal  performers." 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  new  Queen,  one  of  the  several 
daughters  of  the  Emperor  Charles  iv.  and  Elizabeth  of  Pome- 
rania,  had  become  a  mother  before  her  husband  was  seventeen. 
She  was  bom  at  Prague  in  1367,  and  in  the  archives  of  that 
city  will  be  found  some  curious  details  as  to  the  straits  to  which 
her  father  was  put  to  provide  her,  not  with  a  dower, — that  was 
quite  out  of  the  question, — but  with  a  wedding-outfit  The 
Imperial  Treasury  was  empty,  and  Richard  was  boldly  asked  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  bride's  journey,  which  he  promptly 
did.  Anne  had  two  gowns,  and  two  only :  the  one  she  travelled 
in,  and  a  purple  garment,  lined  with  sable,  for  best  At  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  in  obedience  to  the  expressed  wish  of  her  generous 
betrothed,  she  provided  herself  with  a  stock  of  fine  linen  and 
rich  stuffs,  the  bills  for  which  remained  unpaid  for  a  considerable 
time.  Almost  immediately  after  the  bride-elect  landed  at  Dover, 
a  submarine  earthquake  wrecked,  under  her  eyes,  the  vessel 
freighted  with  her  newly-acquired  finery.  But  the  King  consoled 
her  generously,  and  for  months  to  come  the  London  milliners 
had  plenty  to  do  concocting  garments  for  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  yoimg  ladies  that  ever  wore  a  crown.  Anne  of 
Bohemia  introduced  into  England  the  homed  head-dress,  which 
stood  on  end  2  feet  in  height  by  2  in  breadth.  It  consisted 
of  two  cardboard  horns,  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  lace, 
blazing  with  jewels,  with  which  the  young  Queen  was  fairly  well 
supplied.  All  the  London  ladies  went  mad  over  this  strange 
cdffure.    It  presently  became  such  a  nuisance  that,  according 
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to  Walsinghain,  the  men  complained  that  they  could  see  neither 
altar  nor  pulpit  at  church  for  the  women's  horns.  The  clergy 
denounced  them  as  the  "moony  tire"  objected  to  by  Ezekiel; 
but  the  ladies  cared  neither  for  lay  nor  ecclesiastical  censure, 
and  continued  not  only  to  wear  their  "moony  tires"  but  to 
exaggerate  their  proportions,  puffing  them  out  with  additional 
wings  and  gauzes  till  "a  woman's  head  blocked  the  street,  and 
there  was  no  passing  along  for  her  horns  and  steeples." 

Richard's  mania  for  dress  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  a 
good  figure,  which  he  displayed  in  tight-fitting,  skin-like  garments, 
and  wore  shoes  the  like  of  which  only  reappeared  when  our 
American  cousins,  a  few  years  ago,  developed  a  new  form  of 
boot  with  pointed  toes  several  inches  too  long  for  any  ordinary 
human  foot  King  Richard  and  his  merry  men  wore  foot-gear 
a  good  half  yard  too  long.  "Their  shoes  and  pattens,"  says  an 
ancient  author  quoted  by  Camden,  "  are  snouUd  and  piked  up 
more  than  a  finger's  long,  which  they  call  Cracowes,  resembling 
the  devil's  daws,  which  they  fasten  to  their  knees  with  chains 
of  gold  or  silver."  These  preposterous  shoes  continued  in  use 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  iv.  In  due  time  their  length  became 
so  exaggerated  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  link  the  toe  to 
the  knee  of  the  wearer  by  a  chain,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
walk  with  safety.  In  1465,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iv.,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  shoes  with 
toes  more  than  two  inches  longer  than  the  foot, — the  penalty 
being  excommunication  and  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings ! 

Never  was  costume  in  London  so  gay  or  so  extravagant  as 
during  this  unhappy  reign.  The  tailors  had  to  employ  special 
"cutters"  skilled  in  the  art  of  cutting  the  fantastic  edges  of 
the  coats,  short  and  long,  which  were  in  fashion.  At  one  time 
sleeves  were  worn  long,  touching  the  ground, — Chaucer  complains 
of  them, — at  another  they  were  so  tight  that  a  man  could  scarcely 
bend  his  elbows.  The  King  once  paid  30,000  marks  for  a 
doak  embroidered  in  a  pattern  of  ostrich  feathers  and  covered 
with  precious  stones.  Loose  flowing  coats  and  cloaks  that 
swept  the  earth,  blazing  with  armorial  bearings,  richly  gilt,  were 
also  in  vogue, — but  whereas  the  gentleman's  doak  was  adorned 
with  his  wife's  arms,  hers  glittered  with  those  of  her  lord.  The 
women  of  the  people  still  wore  the  graceful  scarlet  wimple,  but 
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the  tradesmen's  wives  imitated  the  great  ladies  in  their  attire,  and 
annexed  their  "horns."  The  very  apprentices  grew  extravagant, 
and  robbed  their  masters  to  buy  them  suits  of  gaudy  clothes. 
The  anonymous  author  of  Eulogium  assures  us  the  whole  town 
was  mad  on  the  subject  of  dress,  which  must  have  been  good 
for  trade.  Sumptuary  laws  availed  not,  and  indeed  Richard 
and  his  queen  encouraged  extravagance  of  every  sort.  This 
king's  household  was  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in 
Europe,  though  his  Exchequer  was  the  lowest.  He  entertained 
as  many  as  six  hundred  paupers  every  day,  and  once  gave  a 
sumptuous  banquet  to  ten  thousand  guests. 

Fashions  in  armour  underwent  a  complete  change  during 
this  reign.  It  was  now  nearly  all  plate,  with  a  neck-piece  of 
chain-work  fastened  to  the  basdnet  and  called  the  Camall, 
which,  with  the  indented  edge  of  the  chain-apron  depending 
below  the  jupon  or  surcoat,  was  almost  all  the  mail  visible.  In 
Edward  the  First's  reign  a  jupon^  literally  a  petticoat  of  velvet  or 
silk,  gorgeously  embroidered  with  armorial  bearings,  had  been 
invented.  This  was  now  fuller,  and,  being  confined  to  the  figure, 
made  a  splendid  glitter.  The  armour  worn  by  Bolingbroke 
when  he  entered  the  lists  at  Coventry  was  damascened,  and 
came  firom  Milan,  a  gift  from  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of 
that  country.  At  another  tournament  in  London,  the  same 
Bolingbroke's  horse  was  caparisoned  with  blue  and  green  velvet, 
embroidered  all  over  with  swans  and  antelopes,  his  badge  and 
supporters.  His  visor  was  a  very  odd-shaped  thing,  fashioned 
like  the  head  of  a  bird.  Such  fantastic  garments  worn  by  civilians, 
and  such  strange  accoutrements  worn  by  knights,  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  London  any  day  during  the  chequered  reign  of 
our  second  Richard.  It  must  have  been  a  perpetual  masquerade 
— ^and  is,  indeed,  so  described  by  Hall  and  Walsingham. 

A  law  was  promulgated  by  Edward  iii.,  and  enforced  by 
his  grandson,  which  might  be  revived  with  distinct  advantage  in 
our  day.  It  regulated  the  charges  of  tailors  for  the  making 
of  garments.  In  those  remote  times,  even  as  now,  these  useful 
tradesmen  made  dresses  for  both  sexes.  Says  the  Ordinance : 
"Tailors  shall  henceforth  take  for  a  robe  garnished  with  silk 
IS.  6d.,  for  a  man's  robe  garnished  with  thread  and  buckram 
i4d.  .  .  .  Also  a  coat  and  hood  lod.  .  .  •  Also  for  a  lady's  long 
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gown  garnished  with  silk,  thread  and  buckram  as.  6d.  .  .  .  Also 
for  a  pair  of  sleeves  for  changing  4d."  If  the  tailor  ventured 
to  ask  more  for  his  work,  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  usurer. 
The  furs  employed  in  the  trimming  and  lining  of  these  "robes ** 
were  marten,  rabbit,  dressed  wolfels,  Spanish  squirrel  and 
graysoevere  or  gray  work.  Only  women  of  good  character 
were  allowed  to  wear  the  above  furs ;  those  who  led  notorious 
lives  had  to  content  themselves  with  rabbit  skins.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  evidence  that  some  of  the  fair  priestesses 
of  Venus,  whose  obligatory  abode  was  in  Southwark,  were 
famed  for  the  magnificence  of  their  attire,  the  splendour  of 
their  jewels,  and  the  rarity  of  their  furs.  The  King,  Queen, 
and  Court  folk  alone  might  wear  ermine,  sable,  and  fox.  Boots 
and  shoes  were  very  expensive,  those  made  of  cordwain  cost 
6d.  a  pair,  equal  to  12s.  of  our  money.  A  pair  of  low  shoes  of 
cow4eather  tanned  is.  6d.,  considerably  over  j£i,  los.  Ladies 
could  purchase  a  pair  of  jean  boots  for  3s.,  or  area  j£i,  los. 
of  our  money.  Court  shoes,  the  foundations  of  which  were  of 
white  kid,  richly  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  and  coloured 
silks,  cost  anything  between  j£$  and  ;^io  a  pair,  modern 
currency.  Most  of  the  lower  orders  cobbled  their  own  boots 
and  shoes,  which  resembled  the  sandals  worn  by  Neapolitan 
peasants  to  this  day.    The  very  poor  went  barefoot. 

London  beheld  another  startling  innovation  in  this  reign, 
when  Anne  of  Bohemia  introduced  the  side-saddle, — a  sort  of 
bench  with  a  hanging  step  upon  which  both  feet  were  placed, 
— more  comfortable  possibly,  for  ladies,  than  the  old  way  of 
riding  man-fashion,  though  a  running  footman's  constant  atten- 
tion was  needed  to  keep  the  fair  equestrian  in  her  place.  Pins 
came  into  England  with  this  dress-loving  princess,  who,  for 
all  her  frivolity,  was  so  well  beloved  by  the  people,  that  long 
after  her  premature  death  they  still  called  her  ^eir  good  Queen 
Anne.  Like  many  extravagant  people,  she  was  exceedingly 
generous  with  other  people's  money.  Her  influence  over  the 
King  was  boundless.  Plain  as  she  was,  Richard  adored  her, 
and  she  certainly  helped  very  considerably  to  maintain  his 
popularity.  She  died  of  the  plague,  at  Sheen,  and  the  King's 
grief  knew  no  control.  He  did  not,  as  is  usually  reported, 
raze  Sheen  Palace  to  the  ground,  but  he  dismantled  the  rooms 
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inhabited  by  his  dead  wife,  whose  funeral  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary pageant  of  the  sort  yet  seen  in  London.  The  body 
was  borne  in  solemn  procession  from  Sheen  to  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  it  lay  in  state  till  it  was  conveyed  by  night 
to  Westminster,  and  there  interred.  A  fabulous  sum  was 
spent  on  wax  candles  and  torches,  imported  expressly  from 
Flanders  for  the  occasion,  and  the  roadways  of  Fleet  Street, 
the  Strand,  and  Charing  Cross  literally  flamed,  as  the  lengthy 
procession  wended  its  slow  way  to  the  great  Abbey.  All  the 
peers,  together  with  their  wives,  were  conmianded  to  attend 
the  obsequies  of  the  Queen.  The  ladies,  according  to  their 
rank,  were  to  wear  long-trained  black  velvet  or  doth  cloaks, 
and  hoods.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  came  late,  and  desired,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  withdraw  early.  He  made  his  excuses 
to  the  King,  who,  being  in  a  dreadful  state  of  nervous  irritation, 
then  and  there  knocked  him  down,  and  his  head  striking 
the  steps  of  the  altar  the  pavement  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  funeral  service  was  interrupted  until  Richard  and  the  Earl 
were  reconciled  and  had  shaken  hands.  This  done,  after  certain 
special  reconsecrating  ceremonies  Mass  was  brought  to  a  dose. 

London  was  to  wdcome  yet  another  queen,  before  the  dose 
of  Richard's  long  and  unhappy  reign.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  was  betrothed,  rather  than  married,  to  Isabella  of 
Valois,  one  of  the  many  daughters  of  Charles  vi.,  the  mad 
King  of  France,  by  his  infamous  consort  Isabeau  of  Bavaria. 
The  Londoners  must  have  been  very  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  new  Queen,  who  was  only  eight  years  old  and  therefore 
sumamed  the  *' little."  So  dense  was  the  crowd  on  London 
Bridge  that  nine  people  were  crushed  to  death,  among  them 
the  Prior  of  Tiptree  and  a  ''matron  of  ComhilL''  There  is 
no  record  of  the  coronation  of  this  Princess,  but  a  good 
many  other  details  concerning  her  have  come  down  to  us. 
We  learn  that  Westminster  Palace  was  her  favourite  resi* 
dence,  and  that  one  of  her  rooms  there  was  hung  with  red 
satin  striped  with  white  moir6,  and  edged  with  needlework 
representing  shepherds  and  shepherdesses— doubtless  a  French 
fabric.  She  had  an  enormous  quantity  of  jewellery — ^which 
eventually  passed  to  her  sister,  Katherine  of  Valois,  wife  of 
Henry  v.,   and  foundress   of  the  Tudor  dynasty.     One  of 
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Isabella's  mantles  created  a  sensation.  It  was  of  cheny- 
coloured  velvet  embossed  with  goldsmith's  work  in  a  pattern 
of  roses  growing  on  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  were  of 
emeralds  and  the  stems  of  seed-pearls.  We  also  know  that 
her  husband  presented  her  with  a  consignment  of  dolls,  which 
cost  jCiso  of  our  money.  This  Baby  Queen  was  often  seen 
about  London,  and  was  very  popular  with  the  masses.  Her 
adoration  for  her  elderly  husband  knew  no  bounds,  and,  young 
as  she  was,  she  raised  such  an  outcry  when  it  was  reported  that 
he  had  been  treacherously  murdered,  that  the  French  King,  her 
fiither,  was  fain  to  interfere. 

The  last  pageant  of  Richard's  life  was  the  most  imposing 
of  all.  It  took  place  in  that  noble  hall  at  Westminster  which 
he  himself  had  lately  rebuilt — and  it  was  the  only  function 
beneath  its  grand  vault  in  which  he  ever  figured.  The  night 
before  his  abdication,  a  threatening  figure  in  full  armour  rode 
solitary  through  the  streets  and  entered  the  Abbey,  stared 
at  by  the  gaping  crowd.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  for  it  was  he^ 
passed  into  the  church  and  straight  to  the  Sanctuary,  where  he 
knelt  long  in  prayer  before  his  father's  tomb.  ''He  had  not 
been  there  since  he  was  laid  there  to  rest"  On  the  following 
day,  September  13,  1399,  Parliament  assembled  and  drew  up 
thkty  articles  against  King  Richard,  **  whereby  he  was  counted 
worthy  to  be  deposed  from  his  throne."  A  few  days  later,  the 
miserable  King,  "much  transformed  and  weakened,"  was  con- 
veyed from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  HalL  Here  he  was 
robed,  and  the  crown  put  on  his  head  "in  mockery."  Then 
the  question  was  loudly  asked,  "If  the  peers  and  people 
would  have  him  as  king?"  An  ominous  silence  fell  over  all, 
followed  by  a  loud  and  unanimous  "  No."  In  silent  and  broken- 
hearted misery,  Richard  left  the  HalL  His  exit,  we  are  told, 
evinced  more  pride  and  dignity  than  had  his  entrance.  It  is 
said  that  as  he  passed  Bolingbroke,  the  fallen  monarch  turned 
and  looked  at  the  usurper  of  his  throne  "with  exceeding 
sweetness  and  pity." 

Shakespeare,  in  that  magnificent  paraphrase  of  the  abdication 
scene,  which  closes  the  fourth  Act  of  his  Rkhard  11.^  has  but 
slightly  departed  fi-om  the  facts  and  utterances  reported  by  the 
Chronicler.    So  vividly  does  he  present  the  pathetic  incident, 
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that  the  reader's  memory  of  it  is  extraordinarily  acate,  as  though 
he  had  himself  witnessed  it  in  some  pre-existent  incarnation  I 
After  the  humiliated  King  has  passed  out,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  are  left  alone.    Says  the  Abbot — 

"A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld." 

"  Ay,"  replies  my  Lord  of  Carlisle, 

"The  woe's  to  come;  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn." 

And  truly,  so  they  felt  it, — since  from  that  day  dates  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Richard  went  back  to  the  Tower  as  he  came,  and  shortly  dis- 
appeared so  mysteriously  and  completely  that  the  French  Eang, 
in  the  interests  of  his  daughter  Queen  Isabella,  insisted  upon 
knowing  where  his  son-in-law  was  concealed.  The  reply  to  this 
very  reasonable  query  was  the  assurance  that  Richard  had  died 
a  natural  death  at  Pontefract  Castle.  No  exact  date  was  vouch- 
safed, but  the  event  must  have  taken  place  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1400.  As  soon  as  the  news  was  known  in  London, 
rumours  of  murder,  and  even  of  escape,  were  put  in  circulation. 
To  set  these  at  rest,  Henry  iv.  ordered  that  the  body  should  be 
brought  through  London  on  its  way  from  Pontefract  Castle, 
where  the  unhappy  King  lay  dead,  to  Langley  Priory,  where  it 
was  to  be  privately  buried  in  the  cloister. 

And  now  London  beheld  a  weird  sight,  one  without  parallel 
in  history,  save  when  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Queen  of 
Portugal,  Inez  de  Castro,  was  exhumed  and  solemnly  crowned. 
Richard's  dead  body,  dressed  in  royal  robes,  with  crown  on  head 
and  sceptre  in  the  cold  hand,  was  laid  upon  a  bier,  drawn  by 
four  horses  in  sable  trappings.  A  numerous  escort  of  Knights, 
Friars,  and  Guildsmen,  bearing  lighted  torches,  attended  it  all 
the  way  up  from  Pontefract,  through  wonder-stricken  towns  and 
frightened  villages,  along  peaceful  country  roads  and  lonely  lanes. 
For  a  night  the  dead  King  lay  at  the  Tower,  and  next  day  he 
was  carried  in  solemn  pomp  to  Cheapside,  where,  for  several 
hours,  the  bier  stood  still,  so  that  some  20,000  persons  were 
able  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  corpse  exposed  was 
indeed  the  dethroned  monarch's.    The  people  seem  to  have  had 
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DO  doubt  on  that  score,  but  the  exhibition  of  the  lemains  did 
not  dispel  the  general  belief  that  the  unhappy  man  had  died 
by  some  foul  means.  It  was  generally  asserted  that  Sir  Piers 
Exmore  had  done  him  to  death,  cleaving  his  skull.  Richard's 
body  lay  at  Langley  for  over  fourteen  years.  Then  Henry  v. 
brought  it  to  London,  and  had  it  royally  interred  at  Westminster 
in  the  monument  Richard  had  himself  prepared  to  be  his  last 
resting-place,  with  his  only  love,  Queen  Anne.  The  writer  of 
this  book  was  told  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley  that  when  King 
.Richard's  coffin  was  opened  in  187 1,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  skull  revealed  no  trace  of  any  hurt  by  sword  or  hammer. 

The  reign  of  Richard  11.  produced  many,  if  not  exactly 
illustrious,  at  least  prominent  men,  and  among  them  none  was 
more  conspiaious  or  interesting  than  Aubrey  De  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Richard  11.  that  he 
created  him  the  first  English  Marquis  that  ever  was,  and,  not 
content  with  this,  later  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  first 
and  only  Duke  of  Dublin.  His  ambition  was  fiirther  gratified 
by  a  royal  alliance,  his  wife  being  none  other  than  the  Lady 
Philippa,  daughter  of  the  Lord  de  Courcy,  and  granddaughter 
of  Edward  iii.  She  was  reputed  to  be  a  handsome  and 
excellent  lady,  in  face  and  character  like  unto  her  admirable 
grandmother,  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault  Oxford,  however, 
evidently  found  her  dull  and  uninteresting,  for  he  presently  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  Lancerona,  otherwise  called  ''the 
Landgravine,"  a  foreign  lady  in  attendance  on  Anne  of  Bohemia. 
That  Queen  most  foolishly  sided  with  her  waiting-woman,  and, 
against  the  advice  of  the  King,  petitioned  Pope  Urban  to  grant 
Oxford  a  divorce  from  his  r^al  and  legitimate  consort,  and 
thereby  permit  him  to  marry  the  fair  Lancerona.  His  Holiness, 
however,  refiised  to  sanction  any  such  proceeding;  a  decision 
which  did  not  influence  Oxford,  who  abandoned  the  unhappy 
Princess  Philippa  to  live  openly  with  his  Lancerona,  who,  to 
her  credit,  was  faithful  to  him  to  the  last  When,  mainly  thanks 
to  her  folly,  his  popularity  was  gone,  and  he  was  exiled  into 
Flanders,  she  followed  him  and  was  present  at  his  death,  which 
came  about  through  wounds  he  received  from  a  wild  boar  in 
the  forest  of  Louvain.  King  Richard  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  afifected  by  the  death  of  his  favourite,  and  three  years 
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afterwards,  in  1395,  caused  his  body  to  be  brought  to  England, 
and  his  coffin  opened  that  he  might  once  more  gaze  on  the 
face  he  loved  so  weU.  He  beheld  a  mass  of  corruption  only, 
and  so,  deeply  distressed,  ordered  the  coffin  to  be  sealed  up  at 
once.  He,  however,  followed  the  great  funeral  procession  from 
Westminster  to  Colne  in  Essex,  where  our  first  Marquis'  and 
our  only  Duke  of  Dublin's  monument  may  still  be  seen. 

Richard  11.  was  essentially  a  builder.  During  his  reign  West- 
minster Abbey  was  nearly  completed.  A  portrait  of  the  unhappy 
King  will  be  found  in  the  Sanctuary, — a  long-featured  man  with 
a  melancholy,  fore-doomed  expression.  This  Fling's  fine  tomb, 
like  that  of  his  queen,  is  of  English  design  and  execution,  the 
joint  work  of  Stephen  Lale  and  Henry  de  Yeverley,  his  partner 
— both  of  London.  Richard's  crowning  glory,  artistically  speak- 
ing, is  Westminster  Hall,  which  he  rebuilt  almost  from  its 
foundations.  The  works,  begun  in  1397,  were  completed  two 
years  later,  when  there  was  a  great  house-warming  to  celebrate 
the  event,  the  menu  of  the  banquet  on  this  occasion  being  still 
extant  It  was  of  prodigious  length,  for  eight  hundred  persons 
sat  down  to  the  feast,  and  included  an  extraordinary  number  of 
swans,  ducks,  geese,  fowls,  and  peacocks.  The  porch  of  West- 
minster Hall  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  being  designed  by 
Master  Henry  de  Yeverley  (may  this  not  be  Beverley?),  the  same 
who  had  a  hand  in  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia's  tomb.  The  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall  is  the  most  magnificent  in  England.  The  stone 
moulding  or  *' string  course"  that  runs  round  it  preserves  the 
white  hart  couchant,  which  was  the  favourite  device  of  Richard  11. 

By  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  Richard,  as  we  have  already  said, 
literally  built  up  the  background  for  the  scene  of  his  own  con- 
demnation and  abdication. 

Note.— The  *<  little  Queen,'*  Isabella  of  Fiance,  after  her  husband's  death 
was  sent  to  Sunningdale  Palace,  and  thence  to  Havering  atte  Bower.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  her  to  marry  Prince  Hal,  afterwards  Henry  v., — 
who  eventually  wedded  her  younger  sister,  Catherine,^but  the  Queen  abso- 
lutely refused  his  hand.  She  returned  to  France,  and  in  due  time  became  the 
wife  of  Charles,  the  Poet-Duke  of  Orleans.  She  pre-deceased  him,  which,  in 
a  sense,  was  fortunate,  since  her  death  inspired  him  with  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  lines  in  early  French  literature.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
lovely  and  lovable  creature.  Orleans'  verse,  at  anyrate,  is  full  of  passionate 
pnuses  of  her  beauty  and  her  youth,  her  gracious  nature  and  delightful  manners. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

A  CERTAIN  curious  passage  in  Froissart's  ChronUUs  sums 
up  the  whole  history  of  England,  and  consequently  of 
London,  during  the  fifteenth  century.  ''One  day,"  it  runs, 
"  being  on  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Family  at  Berkhampstead,  whilst 
Edward  iii.  and  Queen  PhiUppa  came  there  to  take  leave  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  their  departure  for  Aquitaine, 
I  sat  me  down  on  a  bench  and  overhead  an  ancient  Knight 
expounding  some  of  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  to  the  Queen's 
ladies.  According  to  him,  neither  the  Prince  of  Wales  nor 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  though  they  were  sons  to  King  Edward, 
would  wear  the  crown,  but  it  would  fall  to  the  House  of  Lancaster." 
The  English  history  of  the  fifteenth  century  unfolds  the 
gradual  verification  of  this  prophecy  through  that  great  war  of 
succession  which  bears  the  romantic  name  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  is  a  subject  too  well  known  and  too  intricate  to  be 
dealt  with  in  these  pages. 

So  sturdy  is  our  Anglo-Norman  race  that  neither  the  ravages 
of  the  plague, — which,  after  the  great  outburst  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  iii.,  recurred  at  almost  regular  periods  of  ten  years,  till 
finally  rooted  out  by  the  Great  Fire  in  Charles  the  Second's 
time, — nor  the  devastations  of  French  and  Scottish  wars,  com- 
bined with  the  horrors  of  civil  combat,  arrested  the  prosperity 
of  the  capital.  Though  a  good  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  England  had  perished  during  the  preceding  hundred  years, 
the  metropolis,  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  counted 
between  100,000  and  180,000  inhabitants.  To  accommodate 
so  considerable  an  increase  of  population,  the  city  had  perforce 

to  overflow  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls;  spaces,  which  in 
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Chaucer's  time  had  been  blossoming  gardens  and  orchards,  were 
covered  over,  forty  years  later,  by  a  net-work  of  narrow  streets 
and  alleys.  In  Edward  the  Third's  day,  there  were  very  few 
houses  between  Ludgate  and  Chancery  Lane,  or  Newgate  and 
Holbom ;  half  a  century  later  this  space  was  all  built  over,  and 
St  Paul's,  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  extreme  west  end  of 
the  city,  appeared,  by  the  time  Edward  iv.  ascended  the  throne, 
to  rise  out  of  its  centre.  Many  open  spaces  were  still  left 
between  Shoe  and  Fewter  (Fetter)  Lanes;  a  straggling  row  of 
houses  abready  linked  Holborn  to  Ely  Place,  with  its  fine 
episcopal  palace  and  fair  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Etheldreda. 
The  latter  is  still  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  the 
only  one  in  London  which  dates  back  to  pre-Reformation  times. 
The  gardens  of  Ely  Palace,  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ely,  were  famous  for  their  strawberries ;  Shakespeare  mentions 
them  in  Richard  III. — 

Duke  cf  GUnuesUr,  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holbom,  I 
saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there.  I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some 
of  them. 

Bishop  of  Bly,  Marry,  and  will  I,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

At  Ely  Palace  died,  in  1599,  that  famous  man,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  here  too,  in  later  times,  dwelt  the  Earls 
of  Sussex  and  Warwick.  In  Queen  Bess's  day.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  held  Ely  House  on  a  lease  from  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  one 
of  its  stipulations  being  that  they  might  walk  in  the  garden,  and 
"gather  three  and  twenty  basketloads  of  roses  and  no  more." 
The  rose  grows  no  longer  in  Ely  Place,  any  more  than  do  the 
saffron  and  the  vine  at  Safiron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  or  Vine 
Street, — which  were  evidently  so  named  from  the  fact  that  once 
the  plants  bloomed  there  in  great  abundance.  These  streets 
now  produce,  instead,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
imported  principally  from  South  Africa  and  retailed  thence  over 
the  known  world. 

A  large  windmill,  which  was  a  familiar  landmark  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  ages,  finally  disappeared  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

A  little  farther  westward  in  Holbom,  Sir  William  Furnival  built 
himself,  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  a  fine  mansion,  leased  by  his 
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heirs  to  a  Society  of  Lawyers,  the  site  of  which  is  still  known  as 
Fumival's  Inn.  Its  magnificent  Gothic  hall  was  demolished  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  i.  A  pretentious,  but  none  the  less  effective, 
red-brick  building  now  replaces  the  quaint  Caroline-cum-Georgian 
Fumivars  Inn,  familiar  to  so  many  who  even  now  are  barely 
past  their  youth.  Beyond  this  immense  block  of  buildings, 
was  the  splendid  town-house  of  the  Bouchiers,  also  built  in 
Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  and  known,  after  the  head  of  that 
ancient  family  was  created  Earl  of  Bath  by  Henry  vii.,  as  Bath 
House. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  now  famous  thoroughfare  of  Holbom, 
flowed  the  sluggish  Old  Bourne,  to  join  the  Fleet  near  Newgate. 
It  was  a  navigable,  though  rather  insignificant,  stream,  from 
which  the  locality  obtained  its  name.  Holbom,  however,  really 
signifies  not  the  old  bourne^  or  brook,  but  the  brook  in  the  "  hole  " 
or  valley.  A  hamlet  of  two  or  three  houses,  which  stood  here 
in  the  Conqueror's  time,  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book  as 
Holeboume. 

Some  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  streets  of  London  dean 
and  tidy,  even  as  early  as  the  year  1389,  when  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  order  of  Parliament  ordaining  "  that  no  person  what- 
ever should  presume  to  lay  any  dung,  guts,  garbage,  ofifals,  or 
ordure  in  any  street,  ditch,  etc,  upon  the  penalty  of  ;£2o,  to  be 
recovered  by  an  Information  in  Chancery."  It  was  also  arranged 
that  carts  should  call  at  people's  houses,  and  carry  o£f  their  refuse 
in  barrels,  to  be  used  in  the  country  as  manure.  Henry  v.  revived 
this  excellent  system,  and  paid  some  attention  to  the  vile  condition 
of  the  pavements.  Holbom,  however,  was  m  a  very  miry  state, 
and  being  unsafe  for  the  passage  of  carriages,  was  "  paved  and 
amended,"  when  it  became,  as  it  has  ever  since  remained,  a  very 
popular  highway. 

There  were  no  houses  on  the  spot  where  in  our  day  Tottenham 
Court  Road  (in  which,  by  the  way,  stood  a  ruined  house  said 
to  have  been  a  palace  of  King  John)  joins  Oxford  Street  and 
Charing  Cross  Road.  Far  afield  was  Tyburn — its  name  derived 
from  the  Ayeboume  or  T'ayeboume,  a  rivulet  which  rose  near 
Hampstead,  and  made  its  way,  with  the  waters  of  several  tributary 
streamlets,  by  Lower  Brook  Street  and  the  foot  of  Hay  Hill  (Aye 
Hill)  through  Half  Moon  Street,  emptied  itself  into  a  large  pond 
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in  what  is  now  St  James's  Park,  and,  running  hence  in  three 
branches,  was  eventually  lost  in  the  lliames  near  Westminster. 
A  road  osdled  the  Tyburn,  that  followed  much  the  same  straight 
course  as  the  modem  Oxford  Street,  led  to  the  public  gallows, 
which  had  been  removed  from  Smithfield  in  Edward  the  Third's 
time  (not,  as  is  usually  stated,  in  that  of  Henry  iv.},  and  most 
probably  stood  on  the  site  occupied  to-day  by  Nos.  48  and 
49  Connaught  Square.  Mortimer,  Queen  Isabella's  lover,  was, 
according  to  contemporary  statement,  the  first  man  executed 
on  this  spot  In  1499,  that  mysterious  being,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
"  the  little  cockatrice  of  the  King,"  as  Bacon  called  him,  suffered 
death  at  Tyburn.  In  Holbom,  too,  exactly  where  now  stands 
that  renowned  centre  of  ritualism,  St.  Alban's  Church,  stood, 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  town-mansion  of  the  famous  Fulke 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke— the  friend  of  Sydney,  "  Our  Will,"  and 
Ben  Jonson.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some 
fine  houses  were  built  in  Chancery  Lane — ^notably  two  at  the 
comer  of  Fleet  Street,  which  survived  the  Great  Fire  and  were 
only  declared  imsafe  and  pulled  down  in  1809. 

Covent  Garden  was  already  partly  surrounded  by  buildings, 
but  the  land  was  still  used  by  its  owners,  the  monks  of  West- 
minster, not  as  a  market  but  as  a  garden  to  supply  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  the  monastery  and  also  to  the  purchasiiiig  public 
There  was  also  a  small  nunnery  hereabouts.  Local  history  is 
mute  concerning  it,  but  some  dozen  years  ago,  the  men  digging 
the  foundations  of  Rule's  restaurant  in  Maiden  Lane,  unearthed 
an  exceedingly  ancient,  octagonal  baptismal  font,  which  evidently 
belonged  to  the  chapel  of  this  nunnery.  The  relic  was  presented 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  same 
street.  In  the  centre  of  Covent  Garden  was  a  pond  of  pure 
water  fed  by  "certain  streams,"  one  of  which  ran  into  the 
Strand,  where  it  was  spanned  by  a  bridge,  and  then  flowed 
into  the  Thames  just  above  the  Savoy.  There  were  scarcely 
any  houses  in  Red  Lion's  Fields,  and  Blemundsbury  or 
Bloomsbury  was  an  open  space  round  a  very  large  and 
very  old  manor-house,  which  at  one  time  had  belonged  to  the 
de  Blemontes  or  Blemmots.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Southampton  by  Edward  vi. ;  its  existence  as 
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Wriothesley's  mansion  is   still   remembered   in    Southampton 
Row.i 

To  the  left  of  Bloomsbury  Manor,  was  the  *'  village  of  St  Giles 
with  its  parish  Church,"  and  a  large  leper  hospital  built  by  Queen 
Maud  By  an  ancient  custom,  criminals  on  dieir  way  to  Tyburn 
were  presented,  on  passing  the  north-west  comer  of  the  hospital, 
with  a  cup  of  ale.  South-east  of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  was  a 
piece  of  waste  land  known  as  the  Cock  and  Pie  Fields,  where 
the  lowest  order  of  citizens  were  wont  to  assemble  for  fighting- 
matches  and  other  rough  sports.  Between  this  and  Charing 
Cross,  and  far  beyond,  where  Soho,  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly, 
Mayfair,  Hanover  Square,  and  the  thickly  inhabited  districts  oif 
Cavendish  and  Portman  Squares  and  Bayswater  are  now,  there 
was  only  a  sort  of  woodland,  intersected  by  a  few  country  roads 
considered  extremely  dangerous  after  nightfall  Very  late  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  newly  "  arrived  "  family  of  St  Maur,  or 
Seymour,  built  itself  a  country-seat  on  the  site  of  our  Upper 
and  Lower  Seymour  Streets  and  Bryanston  Square.  This  little- 
known  fact  accounts  for  the  names  of  the  two  streets  above 
mentioned.  The  property  passed  by  marriage  from  the  Seymours 
to  the  Portmans  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign.  Charing  Cross  was — and  remained 
until  late  in  the  seventeenth  century — ^a  village,  consisting  of  a 
sort  of  triangle  of  houses  round  an  open  space,  in  the  centre  of 
which  rose  the  famous  Eleanor  Cross.  At  the  left  comer  of  the 
Strand  stood  a  large  country-house,  at  one  time  the  property  of 
the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  and  afterwards  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  married  Henry  the  Eighth's  sister,  Mary  Tudor, 
and  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  him  during  the  later  part  of 
the  reign  of  his  brother-in-law.  It  passed  into  Suffolk's  hands 
on  February  4,  1536,  when  Suffolk  House,  Southwark,  was 
"assured  to  the  King."  The  site  eventually  became  the 
property  of  the  Percys,  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  the  famous  old  mansion,  built 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Bernard  Jansen  and  Gerard 
Chrismas,  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  Grand  Hotel 

^Bloomsbury,  it  seems,  is  a  comipdon  of  Blemundsbnry,  the  name  of  a 
Picardy  £unUy  that  came  into  England  with  Henry  ii.,  who  granted  them  tbi9 
parcel  of  land. 
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and  Northumberland  Avenue, — a  change  whereby  London  lost 
one  of  its  most  picturesque  landmarks,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Northumberland  obtained  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  a  very 
inconvenient  and  antiquated  residence. 

Holbom  Bars — posts  symmetrically  planted  across  the  road — 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  City  of  London,  a  little  beyond 
Furnival*s  Inn,  between  Gray's  Inn  and  Staples  Inn.  Gray's 
Inn,  to  the  right,  probably  built  somewhere  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  iii.,  had  received  considerable  additions  in  that  of 
Richard  ii.  The  Manor  of  Gray's  Inn,  or  Portpool,  belonged 
at  one  time  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  who  sold  it  in  the  year  1505 
to  Hugh  Denny,  Esq.,  who  resold  it  in  his  turn  to  the  Carthusians 
of  East  Sheen.  A  few  years  later,  at  the  Dissolution,  it  fell  to  the 
Crown,  and  was  leased  by  Henry  viii.  as  a  College  of  Law.  In 
the  little  Gothic  Hall  of  Gray's  Inn,  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of 
Errors  was  performed  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  December  28, 
1594.  George  Gascoigne's  translation  of  Jocasta  was  acted 
in  the  Refectory  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1566.  Not  so  many  years 
ago,  an  interesting  revival,  by  a  troop  of  aristocratic  players, 
of  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Flowers  was  presented  here  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  (now  King 
and  Queen  of  England). 

But  still  more  interesting  is  Staples  Inn,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  with  its  rows  of  beautiful  timbered  houses 
of  late  fifteenth-century  architecture,  saved  by  a  merciful 
Providence  from  the  omnivoradty  of  the  dread  "improvements 
man."  Staples  Inn  was  the  inn  or  hostel  of  the  Wool 
Merchants  of  the  Staple,  and  is  another  agreeable  oasis  in  the 
noisy  desert  of  London,  its  pretty  old-fashioned  gardens  nestling 
in  the  heart  of  a  sturdy  growth  of  towering  new  buildings — the 
Birkbeck  Institute,  for  instance,  a  Brobdingnagian  specimen  of 
Doulton  china  ware,  with  its  blue-and-white  garishness  and  its 
highly  glazed  mythological  figures  and  porcelain  allegories  over- 
topping everything  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  days  when  Doulton 
porcelain  was  not,  and  hardware  was  exclusively  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  Dr.  Johnson  dwelt  in  Staples  Inn,  and  wrote  Rasselas^ 
Prince  of  Abyssinia^  and  Boswell  was  his  faithful  toady.  Here- 
abouts, too,  was  the  home  of  Reed,  the  Shakespearian  commentator, 
who  lived  and  died  in  Staples  Inn ;  and  many  another  worthy 
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has  rested  his  weary  bones  upon  the  ancient  bench  that  girdles 
the  big  plane-tree,  whereof  so  delightful  a  glimpse  may  be 
snatched  through  the  archway  of  the  grand  old  fifteenth-century 
houses  that  save  the  general  aspect  of  the  Holbom  of  our  day 
from  vulgar  and  commonplace  modernity. 

Adjoining  Staples  Inn  was  a  property  which  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  Wriothesleys,  Earls  of  Southampton,  and  was, 
and  is  still,  known  as  "Old"  Southampton  Buildings,  to 
distinguish  it  from  New  Southampton  House,  situated  where 
is  now  Bloomsbury  Square.  Here  Thomas  Wriothesley,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  built  himself  a 
fine  house  on  ground  given  to  him,  just  before  his  disgrace,  by 
that  King,  and  on  a  site  that  had,  in  mediaeval  times,  belonged  to 
the  Knights  Templars  before  they  settled  down  by  the  Thames. 
That  Earl  of  Southampton  who  was  Shakespeare's  patron,  and 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  and  Venus 
and  Adonis^  pulled  down  the  old  house,  and  built  himself  a 
palace,  wherein,  most  likely,  he  was  often  visited  by  the  king 
of  dramatists.  In  1657,  this  was  levelled,  the  new  town 
residence  of  the  Southamptons  having  been  built  higher  up  in 
Bloomsbury  by  the  fourdi  Earl,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his 
daughter,  and  heir.  Lady  Rachel  Wriothesley,  the  faithful  wife 
of  the  unfortunate  Lord  William  Russell.  In  1675,  the  Holborn 
property  was  consigned  in  trust  to  Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir 
Philip  Warwick,  and  Thomas  Cordoroy,  on  behalf  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  on  her  marriage  with  Ralph, 
Lord  Mont^u.  It  thus  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Dukes  of  Manchester,  and  after  many  changes  of  hands, 
became,  in  1825,  the  property  of  the  trustees  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundil  In  Southampton  House,  in 
the  last  week  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  life,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  arraigned  before, 
and  condemned  by,  that  treacherous  personage.  Chancellor 
Wriothesley.  In  order  to  spare  the  old  Duke  the  annoyance 
of  going  to  the  Tower  on  foot,  through  a  gaping  crowd,  he  was 
put  on  board  a  barge  and  rowed  down  the  Bourne  to  the  Fleet, 
and  thence  to  the  Thames.  Surrey,  on  the  other  hand,  went  on 
foot  to  his  doom,  the  mob  along  the  lengthy  route  manifesting 
the  utmost  sympathy  for  so  noble  and  accomplished  a  victim. 
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In  this  vicinity^  also,  is  Barnard's  Inn;  a  diminutive  but 
delightfully  picturesque,  old-world  place,  which  Mr.  Loftie 
declares  always  reminds  him  of  a  picture  by  De  Hooge.  It 
has  just  the  quaint  little  turret  on  its  roof,  and  the  sort 
of  miniature  trees  surroimding  it,  which  that  exquisite  artist 
delighted  to  paint  It  was  the  late  much-regretted  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Cook,  the  author  of  many  charming  pages  on  old  London  subjects, 
who  advised  the  present  writer  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Barnard's 
Inn.  He  bears  her  memory  gratitude,  and  takes  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  deep  r^et  that  he  felt,  in  common  with  all 
lovers  of  our  great  city,  when  the  gifted  pen  which  wrote  that 
remarkable  book  Highways  and  Byways  of  London  was  laid 
aside  for  ever. 

Happily  the  Mercers*  Company  has  purchased  this  fragment  of 
the  Hague,  which  somehow  or  other  seems  to  have  strayed  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chancery  Lane,  and  thus  future  generations 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  admiring  its  reposeful  quaintness. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  vi.,  in  1495,  an  almost 
continuous  avenue  of  garden-girt  houses,  many  of  them  the 
country-seats  or  villas  of  wealthy  merchants,  united  Southwark 
to  Lambeth,  whence  an  organised  system  of  ferry-boats  plied 
between  Westminster  ^  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  archiepiscopal 
palace.  Lambeth  was  already  fairly  well  populated,  although 
many  persons  objected  to  it  as  a  place  of  residence,  on  account  of 
the  marshy  nature  of  its  soil.  The  illustrious  House  of  Howard 
settled  in  this  neighbourhood  in  1490,  building  several  large 
mansions,  in  one  of  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign,  lived  Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Lambeth 
still  boasts  a  Norfolk  Row,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ducal  resid- 
ence, a  wing  of  which  was  standing  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Southwark,  the  chief  thoroughfare  between  London,  the 
southern  counties,  and  the  Continent,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  even  at 
an  early  date,  a  remarkably  thriving  place,  and  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  its  large  and  flourishing  inns,  of  which  the  "Tabard," 
immortalised  by  Chaucer,  and  the  '^  White  Hart "  were  among 
the  best  known.  The  original  "  Tabard  "  was  burned  down  in 
1675,  bu^  ^^  immediately  rebuilt  on  the  old  lines.    The  writer 

^This  fisny  was  often  described  as  "Westminster  Bridge*' — ^no  real 
bridge,  however,  existed  here  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
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was  taken  to  see  it  in  his  boyhood,  and  retains  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  its  open  woodwork  galleries,  its  picturesque  oak- 
lined  parlour,  and  its  bustling  courtyard.  Alasl  it  was  swept 
away  as  worthless  rubbish  as  lately  as  1876.  The  "Bear"  and 
the  "King's  Head/'  much  frequented  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  foreigners,  especially  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  merchants, 
stood  nearer  London  Bridge.  The  "White  Hart,"  farther  up 
the  High  Street,  was  the  headquarters  of  Jack  Cade,  during  his 
brief  occupancy  of  the  city  and  borough  in  143 1.  Burnt 
down  in  1675,  it  wa%speedily  rebuilt,  and  ultimately  immortalised 
by  Charles  Dickens,  who  introduces  the  inimitable  Sam  Weller 
upon  the  scene  of  this  historic  hostelry.  This,  too,  has  gone 
the  way  of  so  many  other  interesting  relics  of  past  times.  A 
very  few  old  inns  still  exist  in  Southwark,  and  some  twenty  years 
ago  the  writer  recollects  putting  up  for  the  night  in  one  of  them, 
where  he  was  accommodated  with  a  noble  old  Gothic  bedstead, 
bearing  the  date  1494,  and  an  inscription  on  the  tester  to  the 
effect  that  "  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  "  were  to  "  bless  the 
bed  that  I  lie  on  " !    Where  may  that  bed  be  now  ? 

The  east  side  of  London  did  not  develop  as  rapidly  as  the 
west.  The  wide  space  outside  Bishopsgate  remained  open 
country  until  far  into  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  Bishopsgate 
Street  Without  boasted  a  continuous  line  of  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  way,  extending  from  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  de 
Bethlehem  (Bedlam)  to  the  Nunnery  of  Holywell,  but  the  back 
windows  all  looked  on  to  open  fields.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  double  line  of  houses  that  joined  Aldgate  to  the  village 
of  Whitechapel  (so  called  from  a  little  white  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary),  a  place  of  popular  pilgrimage  on  August  15,  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  September  8,  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

Many  changes  were  made  within  the  city  walls  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  iv.  and  Henry  v.  Day  by  day,  the  feudal 
system  was  losing  its  grasp ;  the  aristocracy  was  only  too  eager 
to  dismantle  its  uncomfortable,  fortress-like  residences,  and 
convert  them  into  palaces,  and  thus  a  large  number  of  barbicans, 
towers,  and  frowning  battlements  were  destroyed.  Among  the 
notable  residences  built  or  rebuilt  at  this  period  within  the  city 
walls,  was  Cold  Herbergh  (Cold  Harbour)  in  Upper  Thames 
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Street,  a  splendid  mansion  surrounding  an  open  courtyanL 
This  residence  was  reconstructed,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  half-brother  to 
Richard  ii.  It  later  became  the  property  of  Sir  John  Poultney, 
four  times  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He  sold  it  to  Prince  Hal, 
afterwards  Henry  v.,  who,  no  doubt  in  the  days  of  his  "rackety  " 
youth,  rioted  there  with  his  boon  companions  Falstafif,  Bardolph, 
Pistol,  and  Nym.  It  was  dose  to  the  "  Boar's  Head  Tavern  **  in 
Eastcheap,  where,  so  the  Poet  tells  us,  the  future  hero  of 
Agincourt  was  wont  to  misbehave  himself  exceedingly,  in  the 
roystering  company  of  the  "stout  knight"  and  his  jovial 
following.  We  would  fain  think  Mrs.  Quickly  may  have  been 
hostess  of  this  very  inn,  and  that  in  one  of  its  bedchambers, 
the  dying  Falstaff  "  babbled  o'  green  fields  "  as  his  volatile  spirit 
bade  farewell  for  good  to  his  all  too  solid  flesh  I  But  historical 
truth  drives  us  to  locate  the  rollicking  scenes  enacted  in  Mrs. 
Quickly's  house  (see  Henry  IV.)  not  at  the  "Boar's  Head," 
which  tavern  was  not  opened  till  the  sixteenth  century,  but  at 
the  "Swan,"  a  noted  hostelry  in  Basinghall  Street  much  fre- 
quented by  Prince  Hal  and  his  merry  comrades.  Richard  iii. 
granted  Cold  Harbour  to  the  College  of  Heralds,  and  Henry  viii. 
exchanged  it  with  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  Durham  Inn, 
Strand.  Every  vestige  of  it  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  a 
noted  brewery  now  stands  upon  the  site. 

The  Earls  of  Northumberland  had  a  roomy  mansion  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  whilst  the  Earls  of  Oxford's  town  residence 
was  not  far  from  London  Stone.^  Frascobaldi,  the  Florentine 
merchant  whose  family  did  business  in  London  for  several 
generations,  built  himself  a  handsome  dwellii^,  probably  in  the 
Florentine  style,  at  the  east  comer  of  Lombard  Street  The  Lords 
of  Latimer  resided  in  a  new  and  fashionable  square,  built,  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  roimd  the  churchyard  of  Charterhouse. 

Near  Tower  Royal,  rose  a  tall  house  called  Ypres  Inn,  after 
its  founder,  William  de  Ypres,  a  rich  Flemish  linen  merchant, 
the  intimate  friend  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In  Old  Fish  Street,  the 
Black  Prince  had  erected  a  magnificent  mansion,  which  by 
Henry  the  Fifth's  time  had  already,  like  the  huge  house  in  the 

^  See  the  Archiyio  Fiorenttno— papers  connected  with  mediaeral  oommerce 
in  England  and  elsewhere  in  Northern  Europe. 
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same  neighbourhood  called  Gerrard's  Hall,  beeiv  converted  into  a 
much  frequented  hostelry  and  eating-house,  or,  as  we  should  now 
call  it,  restaurant  The  Hanseatic  merchants  owned  a  very  fine 
Hall,  popularly  known  as  Eber  or  Old  Hall,  which  stood  close  to 
the  Steel  Yard.  Before  the  Conquest,  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  built  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  merchants.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  these  merchant-princes  rebuilt  their  Hall 
on  a  scale  of  much  splendour,  its  great  window,  filled  with  the 
richest  Flemish  glass,  being  considered  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  London.  They  were  deprived  of  this  Hall,  however,  by 
Edward  vi.,  on  a  malicious  complaint  brought  against  them  by 
some  English  merchants,  who,  evidently,  were  jealous  of  their 
prosperity.  In  141 1,  began  the  reconstruction  of  the  Guildhall 
on  its  present  site,  close  to  the  one  it  had  previously  occupied 
for  some  hundred  years.  The  new  building  was  not  completed 
until  1426. 

The  London  merchants  of  this  period,  being  extremely 
wealthy  and  *' passing  pious,"  were  continually  rebuilding, 
beautifying,  or  enlarging  the  103  churches  and  chapels 
included  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  adding  to  the 
artistic  wealth  of  the  numerous  monastic  churches  without 
them.  The  prevailing  architecture  was  that  elaborate  Gothic 
known  as  ''decorated  and  flamboyant*'  Fine  triptychs  by  the 
great  Flemish  and  Italian  masters  of  the  period  were  imported 
from  Flanders  and  Italy  for  the  decoration  of  the  altars  of  the 
parochial  and  other  churches.  Who  knows  but  many  a  Memling, 
Rogier  of  Bruges,  Van  Eyke,  or  even  Pinturicchio,  were  either 
destroyed  by  the  iconoclasts  of  the  Reformation  or  sold  to  the 
Jews,  who  flocked  to  London  at  the  Dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  to  pick  up  bargains  for  rich  continental  virtuosi. 

Among  the  wealthy  merchants  who  built  themselves  town 
residences  at  this  period,  was  one  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  with  every  English  child — Dick  Whittington,  thrice  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his  age.  As 
late  as  1783,  a  large  house  in  a  rickety  condition,  which  still 
stood  at  the  comer  of  Hart  Street,  four  doors  from  Mark  Lane, 
was  pointed  out  as  "  Whittington's  Palace."  It  was  built,  as 
were  so  many  great  fifteenth-century  houses,  round  three  sides 
of  a  stately  courtyard.    The  fourth  side  consisted  of  a  wall  and 
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gate  oommunicating  with  the  street  Under  the  windows  of  the 
first  storey  were  carved  in  bas-relief  the  arms  of  the  twelve 
Companies  of  London.  The  wings  were  supported  by  laige 
figures  representing  satyrs.  According  to  an  article  in  the 
GentUmaiCs  Magazine  of  1796,  this  ancient  dwelling  boasted 
at  least  one  noble  room,  15  feet  broad,  5  feet  long,  and  10 
feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  extremely  fine,  embellished  by  a 
number  of  medallions,  in  the  centre  of  each  being  either  the 
head  of  one  of  the  twelve  Caesars  in  bas-relief  or  a  coat-of-arms. 
This  old-world  house  was  reproduced  in  the  delightful  Old 
London  Street  which  proved  so  great  an  attraction  in  the  series 
of  Exhibitions  held  at  South  Kensington  from  1883-86.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  ever  really  belonged  to  Whittington, 
notwithstanding  the  persistent  tradition  to  that  efiect  His 
palace  was  more  probably  situated  near  his  place  of  business, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  close  to  Tower  Royal  and  Collie 
Hill.  Whittington,  who  was  not  quite  the  pauper  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  when  he  arrived  in  London,  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  his  kinsman  the  prosperous  mercer  Fitz-Warren,  was 
destined  in  the  course  of  time  to  have  the  honour  of  sumptuously 
entertaining  King  Henry  v., — whose  debt  of  ;^iooo  (a  prodigious 
amount  in  those  days)  he  forgave,  throwing  the  bond  into  the 
fire  in  the  King's  presence, — ^and  to  become  purveyor  of  doth  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  of  silks,  satins,  and  velvets,  to  the  Court 
We  learn  that  he  furnished  Princess  Blanche,  daughter  of  Heniy 
IV.,  with  the  materials  for  her  wedding-dress  of  doth-of-gold  at 
the  then  enormous  cost  of  ;f  215,  13s.  4d.  A  year  or  so  later, 
he  supplied  her  sister.  Princess  Philippa,  with  her  wedding-gown, 
also  of  "doth-of-gold,  embroidered  with  pearls."  This  cost 
;^248,  los.  6d.  Our  good  old  friend,  Dick  Whittington,  furnished 
nearly  the  whole  aristocracy  of  the  period  with  the  splendid 
brocades,  silks,  and  satins,  doth  of  gold  and  silver,  velvets  and 
plushes,  required  for  the  extravagant  fashions  of  that  time. 
Whittington  is  much  more  likely  to  have  amassed  his  colossal 
fortune  by  the  profits  over  these  transactions,  than  by  the 
exportation  of  a  solitary  cat  to  that  distant  island  whose  in- 
habitants ran  the  risk  of  being  eaten  alive  by  rats  and  mice. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  the  story  of  the  cat 
In  an  exquisite  little   book    entitled  ^>  Richard    Whit' 
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tington^  written  by  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice,  there 
is  mention  of  a  house  in  Gloucestershire,  occupied  by  the 
Whittingtons  until  the  year  1460.  In  the  year  1862  this 
house  needed  certain  repairs,  which  involved  excavations  in 
the  cellars,  in  the  course  of  which  a  stone,  or  a  portion  of  a 
chimney,  bearing  a  fijfteenth-century  bas-relief  of  a  boy  with  a 
cat  in  his  arms  was  discovered.^  This  was,  certainly,  a  very 
remarkable  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  contention  that, 
in  his  own  century,  at  least,  Whittington's  family  believed  in 
the  legend  of  the  cat.  And  all  lovers  of  pantomime  must  surely 
honour  the  time-renowned  tradition !  Dick  Whittington,  with- 
out his  cat,  is  like  a  saint  without  a  halo-— a  mere  ordinary 
mortal,  not  to  be  venerated  in  the  least.  Very  likely  our  Dick 
had  a  good  mouser,  and  sold  him  to  some  rat-tormented  sailor 
for  a  round  sum.  Or  may  he  not  have  bred  cats,  and  exported 
them  to  lands  where  their  intelligent  methods  of  extirpating 
vermin  were  deservedly  appreciated?  Cat  or  no  cat.  Sir 
Richard  was  a  great  man,  a  great  builder,  and  great  benefactor 
of  the  dty  over  whose  municipality  he  presided,  fulfilling  the 
famous  prophecy  no  less  than  three  times.  He  built  the 
beautiful  hall  of  Christchurch  to  contain  the  library  he  presented 
to  the  Grey  Friars.  Following  the  provisions  of  his  will,  John 
Carpenter,  his  executor,  founded  the  City  of  London  School; 
and  shortly  after  his  death,  the  Mercers'  School,  belonging  to 
his  own  Company,  which  still  exists  and  does  good  work,  was 
erected  out  of  funds  bequeathed  by  him  for  the  purpose.  He 
rebuilt  the  fine  church  of  St  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal ;  and 
his  executors,  according  to  his  last  wishes,  enlarged  Newgate 
prison,  which  had  grown  ruinous,  foul,  and  fever-stricken.  Not 
content  with  all  these  benefactions  to  the  city,  he  repaved  the 
newly-built  Guildhall,  and  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  employed 
in  the  formation  of  a  library  in  that  great  Civic  Institution. 
The  valuable  manuscripts  therein  enshrined  were  borrowed, 
under  Edward  vi.,  by  that  arch-book-thief  Protector  Edward 
Somerset,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  never  returned.  The 
Protector,  it  will  be  remembered,  played  the  same  dishonest 
trick  with  books  he  borrowed  from  the  Bodleian.    Whittington 

^  The  bas-relief  representing  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat  is  now  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum. 
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further  restored  and  repaired  the  Hospital  of  St  Bartholomew^ 
to  which  he  bequeathed  another  valuable  library.  His  practical 
care  of  the  poor  is  even  now  to  be  seen  in  the  almshouses  still 
standing  at  Highgate.  He  died  in  London  in  1422,  after  a  long 
and  useful  life,  and  was  buried  in  his  newly-built  church  of 
St  Michael,  aforesaid,  which  was  destroyed,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent tomb  with  it,  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  But  his 
monument  is  graven  in  the  hearts  of  the  children,  who  love  his 
fabled  story  and  raise  joyous  clamours  when  he  appears  before 
them  in  all  his  glory,  attended  by  his  comical  cat,  in  the 
Christmas  pantomime. 

The  London  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  glorious  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  but  otherwise  it  was  dirty  and  unsavoury 
in  the  extreme.  Our  ancestors  had  no  appreciation  of  sanitation, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  realised  that  the  perpetual  epidemics 
which  afflicted  them  were  mainly  due  to  their  own  absolute 
neglect  of  the  veriest  rudiments  of  hygiene.  The  streets  were 
unpaved,  scavengers  were  not,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at 
cleanliness.  Householders  cast  their  refuse  where  they  diose, 
provided  they  did  not  empty  it  on  the  heads  of  the  passers-by 
in  broad  daylight  Once  Curfew  had  tolled  and  darkness  fallen, 
anything  and  everything  might  be  thrown  out  of  windows,  so 
long  as  a  certain  and  peculiar  well-known  cry  warned  the  belated 
traveller  of  the  nature  of  the  shower-bath  he  was  likely  to  receive 
unless  he  was  agile  enough  to  jump  out  of  its  way. 

The  city  walls,  two  miles  and  three-quarters  in  circum- 
ference, were  girded  by  a  broad  moat  or  ditch,  crossed  at  the 
various  gates  by  bridges.  Into  this  ditch  or  moat  the  citizens, 
until  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  wont  to  throw 
all  sorts  of  refuse ;  and  an  evil  odour  thus  marked  the  outer  limit 
of  the  town.  In  1425,  an  effort  was  made  to  dean  and  sweeten 
the  moat,  but  it  was  a  most  unsavoury  spot  till,  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  ditch  was  filled  up  and  turned  into  a  public  garden. 

Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate  Street,  as  it  now  stands,  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  domestic  architecture  and  ornamentation  of  the 
period  under  examination.  This  noble  example  of  a  great  town 
residence  of  the  time  of  Edward  iv.  was  built  in  1466,  on  land 
leased  from  the  neighbouring  Priory  of  Great  St.  Helen's,  by  Sir 
John  Crosby, — ^a  wealthy  mercer.  Warden  of  the  Grocers'  Com- 
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pany,  Alderman,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  Mayor  of  the 
Staple  of  Calais, — probably  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa,  for  two 
very  fine  tessellated  pavements  were  discovered  hereabouts  in 
1783,  and,  more  recently,  another,  which  was  probably  part  of 
the  Atrium  of  a  villa  of  the  time  of  Constantine  (a.d.  275), 
was  unearthed  whilst  making  foundations  for  the  new  premises. 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  in  this  house  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  iii.,  who  purchased  the  place 
from  Crosby's  widow  in  1476,  planned  the  murder  of  the  little 
King  Edward  v.  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  After  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Richard,  Crosby  Place  became,  for  a  time, 
the  Mansion  House  and  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayors;  and 
here,  in  1501,  Lord  Mayor  Bartholomew  Reed  entertained  the 
Ambassadors  of  Maximilian  of  Germany.  Next,  in  15 16,  Sir 
Thomas  More  purchased  and  lived  in  Crosby  Place,  where  he 
several  times  entertained  Henry  viii.  and  Katherine  of  Aragon, 
and  wrote  his  Utopia  and  Life  of  Richard  III.  More,  in  his 
turn,  sold  the  place  in  1525  to  his  friend  Bonvid,^  who  leased 
it  shortly  afterwards  to  Sir  Thomas'  son-in-law,  Mr.  Roper,  the 
husband  of  the  heroic  Margaret  More.  Bonvici  forfeited  it  "  by 
illegally  departing  the  kingdom,"  and  Henry  viii.  gave  it  to  Lord 
Darcye  of  Chule,  who,  under  Mary,  was  compelled  to  restore  it  to 
its  rightful  owner.  Such  is  our  conservatism  that  to  this  day 
a  weekly  dole  left  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  by  Lady  Darcye  is 
still  paid  in  the  Church  of  St  Helen's.  Later  on,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Crosby  Hall  fell  to  the  "rich  Spencers,"  after  having 
been  tenanted  by  Alderman  Sir  George  Bond,  the  famous 
"  merchant  adventurer  "  and  traveller,  who  is  buried  under  a  fine 
monument  in  St.  Helen's.  Whilst  Sir  John  Spencer  lived  in 
Crosby  Hall,  a  magnificent  banquet  was  given,  to  which  came 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  suite,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Spenser, 
Sidney,  Grenville,  Drake,  and  Hawkins,  with  many  anodier 
famous  man.  This  was  six  years  after  the  Armada  victory 
and  right  royally  were  "Gloriana"  and  her  illustrious  retinue 
entertained.  The  Hall,  which  providentially  escaped  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  was  successively  tenanted  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Sir  Thomas  D' Arcy  and  William  Bond,  "  merchant 

'  Bonvici  really  bought  it  of  the  King,  after  the  Dissolation  of  the  convent, 
for  ;^207,  18s.  4d. 
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adventurers."  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke, — "the  gentlest 
shepherdess  of  her  day," — sister  of  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  Earl  of 
Northampton — ^who  accompanied  Charles  i.  to  Madrid,  where 
that  unlucky  monarch  went  a-courting  the  Infanta — were  also 
tenants  of  this  noble  old  mansion.  So  splendid  and  interesting 
a  pile  surely  deserves  to  be  treasured  as  a  national  monument 
As  a  museum  of  relics  of  the  metropolis  it  might  well  become 
the  MusU  Camavaiet  of  the  City  of  London.  In  any  other 
civilised  community,  a  building  so  rich  in  historical  tradition 
would  be  more  tenderly  cared  for.  In  this  sense,  however,  no 
blame  can  be  attached  to  the  present  proprietors,  who  have 
restored  it  most  carefully  if  a  trifle  gaudily.  Still,  as  a  restaurant, 
and  a  most  admirable  one  at  that,  Crosby  Hall  runs  greater  risk 
of  being  destroyed  by  fire  than  if  it  were  used  as  a  museum  or 
public  library.  The  Hall,  which  measures  69  feet  in  length 
by  27  in  width,  is  in  perfect  preservation.  It  still  possesses 
its  lofty  timbered  roof  38  feet  above  the  floor.  The  throne- 
room  on  the  first  floor  is  a  noble  apartment,  with  a  magnificent 
curved  ceiling.  Here  the  restoration  is  in  perfect  taste,  and 
extremely  well  carried  out 

The  quaint,  timbered  facade  on  Bishopsgate  Street,  though 
not  actually  ancient,  is  a  capital  reproduction  of  a  fa9ade  of  the 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exquisite  oriel  window  over- 
looking Great  St  Helen's, — after  the  famous  one  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  about  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind  in 
England, — is,  needless  to  say,  a  part  of  the  ancient  structure ;  and 
so  too  is  the  great  window  in  the  Hall,  a  marvel  of  el^ance 
and  harmonious  proportion.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Crosby 
Hall — after  having  been  occupied  by  the  East  India  Company 
for  about  twenty-five  years — had  fallen  on  very  bad  days ;  but 
in  1833,  attention  having  been  drawn  to  its  forlorn  condition, 
it  was  restored  at  the  public  expense,  and  used  as  a  sort  of  Hall 
for  charitable  entertainments.  Here,  in  1839,  Elizabeth  Fry 
presided  over  a  bazaar  organised  for  the  relief  of  female 
prisoners  and  convicts.  Later,  it  became  a  wine  and  spirits 
vault,  then  a  packer's  warehouse,  and  finally  a  very  good 
eating-house.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  adjacent  house  to  the 
left  was  pulled  down,  a  lofty  Gothic  archway  was  uncovered, 
probably  the  original  entrance  to  the  courtyard  on  which  the 
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great  hall  opened  Behind  Crosby  Hall  stands  the  beautiful 
church  of  Great  St  Helen's,  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
fifteenth  century  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Crosby  and  his 
wife.  It  is  one  of  the  few  dty  churches  that  escaped  the  Fire 
of  1666,  and  consists  of  two  parallel  naves  each  122  feet 
in  length-— one  of  which  is  intended  for  public  use,  and  the 
other  for  that  of  the  Benedictine  nuns,  whose  refectory  and 
cloisters  were  in  existence  as  lately  as  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  hagioscopes,  through  which  the  Reverend  Mother  Superioress 
could  watch  the  High  Altar  and  choir,  can  still  be  seen.  Great 
St  Helen's  possesses  more  monuments  than  any]  church  in 
London,  Westminster  Abbey  excepted.  The  most  interesting 
are  those  of  the  founder,  Sir  John  Crosby,  and  his  dame  (1475). 
The  recumbent  statues  of  the  worthy  knight  and  his  lady  are 
admirable  studies  of  the  costume  of  the  period.  Sir  John  is 
represented  in  plate  of  armour,  with  his  alderman's  mantle  cast 
gracefully  about  him;  and  his  lady  is  shown  with  a  most 
elaborate  head-dress  of  buckram  and  jewels  which  must  have 
been  terribly  heavy  to  wear.  The  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchanges, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  fine  monument  has  only  lately  been 
completed.  Then  we  have  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir  John 
Lemanthorpe  in  full  armour  (1574);  and  that  of  Sir  John 
Pickering  and  his  son,  who  died  in  1547;  and  lastly,  amongst 
many  other  delightfully  quaint  tombs  and  brasses,  the  tomb 
of  that  bombastic  knight  of  Elizabeth's  Court,  Sir  Julius 
Caesar.  In  the  parish  register  of  this  chiurch,  under  the  year  1 598, 
occurs  the  name  of  one  William  Shakespeare  as  a  parishioner. 
In  a  side  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  chancel,  hangs  a  weather- 
beaten  helmet,  popularly  said  to  have  been  worn  and  lost  by 
Richard  iii.  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  A  strange 
coincidence,  truly,  that  the  helmet  lost  on  that  fatal  day  should 
have  found  its  way  to  a  church  so  near  the  spot  whereon  its 
unscrupulous  wearer  had  plotted  the  murder  of  his  nephews! 

Gloster,  Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  thing? 
First  Murderer.  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  have  the  warrant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 
Gloster,  WeU  thought  upon ;  I  have  it  here  about  me : 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-plaoe. 

Richard  III.  Act  i.  Scene  3. 
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The  fifteenth  century  witnessed  an  extraordinary  extension 
of  our  sphere  of  commercial  activity,  not  only  in  Western 
Europe  but  even  in  the  Near  East  Thus,  in  the  second  year 
of  Henry  iv.,  we  learn  that  a  British  trader  ventured  as  far  as 
Smyrna.  A  little  later,  another  of  our  merchantmen  was 
captured  in  the  Greek  Archipelago  by  an  armed  vessel  belonging 
to  the  Genoese.  On  the  news  of  this  adventure  reaching 
England,  all  the  Genoese  merchants  in  the  city  were  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet.  They  were  only  released  after 
paying  a  fine  of  6000  marks.  In  141 2,  King  Henry  iv. 
complained  to  King  John  of  Portugal  that  the  ship  5/.  Thomcis^ 
of  London,  of  200  tons  burthen,  had  been  seized  in  the 
port  of  Lisbon.  He  demanded  her  instant  release,  and 
threatened  to  expel  the  few  Portuguese  merchants  in  London 
unless  his  request  was  immediately  complied  with.  The  vessel 
was  loaded  with  wax,  oil,  and  sundry  other  wares,  among  them 
oranges  and  dried  figs,  and  was  valued  at  6000  golden  crowns. 
A  year  later  (141 3)  we  have  news  of  the  first  Englishmen 
trading  with  Morocco.  A  Company,  it  seems,  was  formed  in 
London  to  charter  vessels,  load  them  with  wool  and  other 
merchandise,  and  despatch  them  to  the  northern  coast  of  Afiica, 
"especially  to  Morocco"  (no  port,  however,  is  mentioned).  Our 
rivals  at  sea,  the  Genoese,  attacked  several  of  these  ships, 
seized  the  goods,  and  imprisoned  the  crews.  Whereupon,  King 
Henry  ordained  that  the  English  might  seize  the  ships  and 
merchandise  of  any  Genoese  vessels  they  might  find.  This 
state  of  affairs  becoming  insupportable,  a  Genoese  Embassy  was 
sent  to  England  to  treat  the  matter  directly  with  the  King. 
Henry  v.,  who  by  this  time  had  ascended  the  throne,  now 
granted  to  Olbert  Tonsun,  a  Genoese  merchant  living  in  London, 
a  right  to  import  merchandise  to  the  value  of  ^^3000,  and  to 
export  English  goods  to  the  Genoese  ports  for  the  same 
amount.  The  Embassy  returned  to  Genoa  fairly  well  pleased 
with  this  arrangement  According  to  the  Fcsdera^  London 
merchants  were,  three  years  later,  engaged  in  a  sort  of  illicit  cod- 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Iceland.  On  a  complaint  made  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  the  Sheriffs  of  London  were  enjoined  to 
"  make  proclamation,  that  no  one,  for  a  year  to  come,  should 
presume  to  resort  to   the  coasts    of  the  isles  belonging  to 
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Denmark  and  Norway,  more  especially  to  the  isle  of  Iceland,  on 
the  account  of  the  fishing,  or  any  other  reason,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  otherwise  than  has  been  anciently 
customary."  By  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  British  sails  were 
to  be  seen  on  almost  every  known  sea. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Edward  iv.  we  have  evidence 
of  a  kind  of  tariff  agitation,  not  unlike  the  one  now  occupying 
the  popular  mind.  The  importation  into  England,  and  espedally 
into  the  port  of  London,  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  which 
paid  no  duty,  so  greatly  obstructed  the  inland  trade  that,  on  the 
petition  of  the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  London,  and 
other  parts  of  England,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
prohibiting 

''the  importation  of  woollen  caps,  woollen  cloths,  laces, 
corses,  ribbands,  fringes  of  silk  and  of  thread,  laces  of  thread, 
silk  twined,  silk  in  any  wise  embroidered,  laces  of  gold,  and  of 
silk  and  gold,  saddles,  stirrups,  or  any  harness  pertaining  to 
saddles,  spurs,  bosses  for  bridles,  and  irons,  gridirons,  locks, 
hammers,  pinsons,  fire-tongs,  dripping-pans,  dice,  tennis-balls, 
points,  purses,  globes,  girdles,  harness  for  girdles,  or  iron,  latten, 
steel,  tin,  or  of  alkemine:  any  thing  wrought  of  any  tawed 
leather,  any  tawed  furs,  buscanes,  shoes,  galoches,  or  corkes, 
knives,  daggers,  wood-knives,  bodkins,  shears  for  taylors,  scissors, 
rasors,  chessmen,  playing  cards,  combs,  pattins,  pack-needles, 
painted  ware,  forcers,  caskets,  rings  of  copper  or  of  latten  gilt, 
chaffing  dishes,  hanging  candle  sticks,  caffing  balls,  sacring  bells, 
rings  for  curtains,  ladles,  scummers,  counterfeit  basons,  ewers, 
hats,  brushes,  wool  cards,  black  iron  thread,  commonly  called 
and  named  white  wire :  upon  forfeiture  of  the  same  one  moiety 
to  the  King,  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  Irish  manufactures 
are,  however,  excepted,  and  also  such  as  should  be  taken  at  sea, 
or  by  wreck.  Magistrates  of  cities  and  towns,  are  authorized  to 
search  for  defective  and  unlawful  wares,  which  shall  be  forfeited. 
Excepting,  however,  the  liberty  of  the  dean  of  the  free  chapel  of 
St  Martins-le-Grand,  in  London  and  its  precinct" 

Later  on,  still  more  stringent  laws  were  passed  against  the 
"alien  immigrant,"  and  more  particularly  the  Italian.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  in.  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  their  sphere  of  commercial  activity,  and 
iq^parently  with  the  indirect  object  of  driving  them  from  the 
country.    The  wording  of  this  Act  reads,  always  allowing  for  its 
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"  mediaevalisms,"  like  an  excerpt  from  a  modem  newspaper 
article  on  "  the  effects  of  Free  Trade,"  or  even  the  "  unemployed  *• 
question:  "Neither  will  they  [the  Italians]  take  any  of  the 
king's  subjects  to  work  with  them,  but  only  people  bom  in  their 
own  country,  whereby  the  king's  subjects  fall  into  idleness,  and 
become  thieves,  vagabonds,  etc"  And  later  on  it  is  said  that, 
"when  these  foreigners  have  gained  in  this  realm  great  substance^ 
they  withdraw  with  the  same  to  foreign  parts  .  .  .  and  there 
spend  that  substance  among  the  king's  adversaries."  As  a 
consequence  of  these  objections,  an  Act  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  no  Italian  might  sell  merchandise  by  retail, — in  the  event  of 
a  non-sale  of  wholesale  goods,  the  said  goods  were  to  be  sent 
abroad  again.  No  raw  wool,  or  even  woollen  cloths,  were  to  be 
sold  by  foreigners,  nor  could  any  foreigner  become  a  "  master- 
handicraftsman."  But — strangest  of  all — "aliens  may  import 
books,  either  written  or  printed,  and  may  reside  in  this  realm  for 
the  printing  of  books,  etc" 

There  is  still  extant  another  list  of  goods  prohibited  from 
importation  at  this  period,  in  an  Act  passed  in  compliance 
with  a  petition  presented  by  the  manufacturers  of  London,  which 
enacts  that 

"no  merchant-stranger  shall  import  into  this  realm,  for  sale, 
leather  laces,  pouches,  pins,  gloves,  hangers,  andirons,  cupboards, 
tongs,  fire-forks,  stock-locks,  keys,  hinges,  and  garnets,  painted 
glasses,  painted  papers,  painted  forcers,  painted  images,  painted 
cloths,  beaten  gold  and  beaten  silver  wrought  in  papers  for  painters, 
boots,  buckler-chains,  latten-nails  with  iron  shanks,  turners,  holy- 
water  stoups,  hanging-leavers,  wool-cards,  roan  cards,  buckles  for 
shoes,  broaches  for  spits,  bells,  hawks'  bells,  tin  and  leaden  spoons, 
wire  of  latten  and  iron,  iron-candlesticks,  grates  and  horns  for 
lanthorns,  or  any  other  thing  made  by  the  petitioners,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture." 

These  catalogues  of  merchandise  afford  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  variety  of  manufactures  of  London,  and  of  the  domestic 
wants  of  Uie  people,  at  this  period.  The  result  of  these  stringent 
measures  was  curious :  a  custom-house  tariff  was  placed  on  a 
vast  number  of  goods,  but  those  of  German  manufacture  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  port  of  London  free,  Edward  granting  the 
German  merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard  of  London  special  privi- 
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leges  "on  account  of  the  peace  and  friendship*'  which  had  been 
recently  established  between  the  two  nations.  The  other  foreign 
merchants  were  less  leniently  dealt  with,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  was  a  feud  raging  between  the  native  and 
the  foreign  merchants,  which  culminated  on  "  Evil "  May  Day 
15 1 7  by  an  explosion  of  popular  fury,  and  produced  such 
an  impression  at  the  time  that  Delaune  in  his  Angla  Metro- 
polis tells  us  "  old  men  used  to  reckon  their  age  from  that  date." 
It  arose  through  a  number  of  foreign  merchants,  mostly  French- 
men, underselling  imported  goods  at  a  price  that  injured  native 
enterprise.  The  trouble  began  by  a  trifling  quarrel  between  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman.  One  fine  morning  a  carpenter 
named  Williamson  purchased  two  pigeons  in  Cheapside,  where- 
upon a  Frenchman,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  snatched  them 
out  of  his  hand,  saying  "  they  were  no  meat  for  a  carpenter." 
This  outrage  being  resented  by  some  apprentices,  a  terrible  riot 
ensued ;  the  shops  of  a  number  of  foreign  merchants  were  looted, 
and  not  a  few  of  their  owners  killed.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  however,  eventually  put  down  by  force  the  incipient 
revolution.  Twelve  men  were  hanged,  and  four  hundred  more, 
stripped  to  their  shirts,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs 
and  halters  round  their  necks,  were  taken  to  Westminster,  where 
the  young  King,  Henry  viii.,  pardoned  them.  Under  Henry 
VIII.  our  foreign  trade  was  enormously  extended,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  what  would  then  correspond  to  the  Far  East  of  our 
time,  the  Levant  and  beyond^  ^gyp^r  s^d  the  Coast  of  Barbary. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
LIFE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

TO  obtain  some  understanding  of  the  existence  led  by  the 
various  grades  of  London's  citizens  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  let  us  take  such  a  householder  as  John  Crosby,^  who 
besides  bemg  an  ambassador  and  diplomat,  was  a  rich  alderman 
and  mercer,  and  necessarily  in  contact  with  both  extremes  of  the 
social  scale.  As  a  diplomat  and  high  dty  official,  he  was  in 
frequent  touch  with  the  King  and  Court,  as  well  as  with  the 
almighty  Lord  Mayor;  as  a  mercer,  he  had  many  clerks, 
apprentices,  and  working-men  in  his  service.  Crosby,  when 
Edward  iv.  knighted  him  in  147 1,  must  have  been  a  man  of 
forty.  His  prosperous  life  at  Crosby  Hall  only  lasted  a  few 
years,  since  he  died  there  in  1476,  pre-deceasmg  his  wife  Anne 
Crosby.  His  place  of  business,  rebuilt  in  1427,  was  near 
the  Grocers'  Hall,  in  Conehoope  Lane.  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Crosby  and  their  family — ^he  is  believed  to  have  had  but  one 
daughter — ^rose  as  early  as  their  retainers.  Naturally  their  first 
care  was  breakfast,  which  was  a  light  meal,  quite  in  the  modem 
French  style,  except  that  coffee  and  chocolate  were  unknown  for 
three  centuries  yet ;  milk,  mead,  and  light  ale  being  used  instead. 
After  this  breakfast,  the  family  and  the  whole  household  heard 
Mass,  either  in  the  Priory  Church  of  Great  St.  Helen's,  which 
was  hard  by,  or  else  in  the  private  oratory,  of  which,  unfortun- 
ately, no  trace  now  remains.    Fortified  by  this  and  other  pious 

^  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  by  Edward  iv.  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy  and  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany.     Shakespeare  introduces 

Richard  III.  into  Crosby  HaU  in  147 1,  sevexal  years  before  the  right  time, — 

f .«.  five  years  before  Sir  John's  death.    We  know  that  during  these  yean 

he  was  in  residence  in  his  own  house. 

Ma 
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exercises,  notably  the  saying  of  his  beads,  Sir  John  went  down 
to  his  office,  to  examine  his  correspondence  and  inspect  the 
samples  of  goods  brought  him  by  the  Flemish  and  Lombard 
merchants.  In  other  words,  he  went  through  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  merchant's  business,  which  was  not,  in  those  days, 
materially  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Being  a  mercer,  he 
dealt  in  silks  and  satins,  Genoa  velvets,  Florentine  and  French  j 

brocades,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  Flemish  linen,  ribbons,  laces,  ; 

and  small  finery ;  but  all  this  was  a  wholesale  business,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Family  and  very  great  personages,  who 
bought  their  goods  by  the  gross  and  had  them  made  up  by  their 
own  people.    When  Sir  John's  business  letters,  as  well  as  his  I 

private  correspondence,  were  written  on  Saints'  days,  they  were  I 

dated — ''This  day  being  the  festival  of  the  most  glorious  virgin 
and  martyr,  Agnes,"  etc.,  and  the  closing  paragraph  included 
a  pious  reference  to  the  bounty  of  the  Deity  and  of  our  Blessed 
Ladye.  The  owner  of  the  great  warehouse  had,  no  doubt,  to 
superintend  the  packing  of  goods  despatched  to  the  country. 
There  were  no  regular  waggons,  carts,  or  canal-boats,  and  every- 
thing was  carried  on  pack-horses,  long  trains  of  these  patient  and 
sturdy  beasts  encumbering  the  narrow  streets,  and  conveying 
"packs"  of  broadcloth,  wool,  Ypres  linen,  silks,  spices,  groceries, 
wines,  and  other  luxuries  even  as  far  as  York  and  Edinburgh.  In 
exchange  for  these,  they  brought  back  raw  material,  or  else  their 
drivers  returned  with  the  money  in  marks,  shillings,  and  pence, 
in  leathern  purses  tied  to  their  girdles.  The  pack-horses  formed 
one  of  the  features  of  those  primitive  days ;  and  they  must  indeed 
have  presented  a  picturesque  sight  as  they  filed  along  the  leafy 
lanes,  their  drivers  cantering  beside  them,  whistling  as  gaily  as 
any  Spanish  muleteers,  but  armed  to  the  teeth,  for  road,  coppice, 
and  heath  bristled  with  highwaymen.  The  inn-keepers  knew 
the  pack-drivers,  and  welcomed  them  with  such  scanty  cheer  as 
they  could  furnish;  but  each  band  usually  carried  its  own 
provisions.  Sometimes  the  robbers  were  only  too  successful,  and 
more  than  one  caravan  disappeared,  never  to  be  heard  of  again — 
the  drivers  murdered,  the  goods  stolen,  and  the  horses  spirited 
away  to  some  safe  and  distant  market-place.  Occasionally  drivers 
and  goods  alike  were  detained  in  custody  until  a  ransom  was  paid 
for  their  release. 
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The  working  day,  which  began  so  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  old  London,  came  to  a  correspondingly  early  dose. 
By  II  a.m.,  the  fashionable  dinner-hour,  the  rich  mercer's 
business  affairs  were  over,  and  he  was  free  to  attend  to  his  civic 
and  social  duties.  Even  Court  functions  began  at  what  we 
should  now  consider  an  unearthly  hour.  Edward  iv.  held  an 
investiture  of  the  Garter,  in  1449,  ^^  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Mary  Tudor,  the  sister  of 
Henry  viii.,  married  the  elderly  King  Louis  xii.  of  France.  A 
matter  of  serious  contention,  between  the  young  English  Princess 
and  her  elderly  husband,  was  the  dinner-hour.  Louis  usually 
dined,  according  to  the  French  fashion,  at  8  in  the  morning, 
and  supped  at  6  p.m. ;  an  arrangement  which  did  not  please  the 
pretty  Queen,  who  insisted  upon  his  changing  his  hours  to  suit 
her  habits  and  convenience.  The  King  thereupon  agreed,  but 
very  reluctantly,  to  dine  at  noon  and  sup  at  eight — an  alteration 
in  his  habits  which,  he  declared,  soon  brought  on  his  fatal  illness. 

The  Law  Courts  rose  at  eleven.  After  dinner,  therefore, 
Sir  John  was  more  or  less  a  free  man,  and  doubtless  paid  his 
visits  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the 
wealthy  Guild  of  which  he  was  a  member.  As  he  was  pious,  his 
Guild,  that  of  SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian,  gave  him  plenty  of 
occupation  in  the  hearing  of  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  its  deceased  members,  and  in  the  following  of  its  numerous 
processions.  Seven  times  a  year,  all  the  Guilds  accompanied  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen  to  St  Paul's  to  hear  High 
Mass.  At  least  once  a  year,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Crosby,  with  all 
their  employes,  down  to  the  groom-boys  and  kitchen-wenches, 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  St  Paul's  to  venerate  the  relics  of 
St  Erkenwald,  and  to  Westminster  Abbey  to  pray  before  the 
shrine  of  the  Confessor;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Sir  John  and 
his  lady  wended  their  way,  at  least  once  in  every  three  years,  to 
Canterbury.  Save  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  Lady  Crosby  did 
not  dine  with  her  worthy  mate  and  his  household  in  the  great 
halL  But  on  these  occasions,  she  was  clad  in  all  the  marvellous 
finery  then  in  vogue ;  her  rich  gown  was  as  long  before  as  behind ; 
her  coif,  a  wonder  of  elaboration,  rose  like  a  huge  extinguisher,  a 
good  yard,  and  even  more,  above  her  head. 

Attended  by  her  daugher,  her  waiting-women,  and  maids, 
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the  Lady  Crosby  made  a  stately  entry,  everybody  rising  to  greet 
her,  and  no  one  venturing  to  seat  himself  until,  after  a  profound 
curtsey  to  her  husband,  and  another,  equally  formal,  to  the 
general  company,  she  finally  assumed  her  station  on  Sir  John's 
right  hand,  her  daughter  and  her  maids  waiting  upon  her  until 
meat  was  served,  when  they  too,  in  due  order  of  precedence, 
sat  down  to  their  dinner.  At  these  prodigious  meals  forks  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  used.  The  author  finds  no  proof  of  the  general 
use  of  these  instruments  in  England  before  the  seventeenth 
century.  Spoons  are  certainly  of  much  earlier  date,  for  many 
museums  and  private  collections  possess  sets  of  fifteenth-centuiy 
Apostle  spoons,  each  bearing  a  figure  of  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
at  the  top  of  the  handle ;  and  we  possess  the  original  and  very 
graceful  coronation  spoon  of  Eling  Edward  iii.  Further,  this 
necessary  article  is  frequently  enumerated  among  l^acies  in  wills 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In  his  Dictiannaire  de 
PameubUtnent^  M.  Henri  Havard  says  that,  in  France,  forks  with 
long  handles  came  into  fashion  in  Heniy  the  Fourth's  reign,  having 
been  invented  to  prevent  people  dropping  their  food  on  to  the 
wide-spreading  ruffs  then  in  vogue.  Let  us  rest  assured,  then, 
that  good  Lady  Crosby  picked  her  food  with  the  graceful  dexterity 
ascribed  by  Chaucer  to  Prioress  Eglentyne — 

"At  mete  wel  y-taught  was  she  with-alle: 
She  leet  no  morsel  from  hir  lippes  £Edle, 
Ne  wette  hir  fingres  in  hir  sauce  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe 
That  no  drope  ne  fille  up-on  hir  brest 
In  curteisye  was  set  fill  muche  hir  lest. 
Hir  over  lippe  wyped  she  so  clene. 
That  in  hir  coppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grece,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hir  draughte.'' 

Table-cloths  and  napkins  were  only  used  by  the  rich  on  state 
occasions,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  change  them  once  or  twice 
during  the  banquet — a  necessary  precaution,  for  the  guests  were 
sadly  addicted  to  dropping  their  scraps ! 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Crosby  may  possibly  have  possessed  a 
clock,  or  even  a  watch,  but  though  the  case,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
ornamental,  the  works  were  probably  not  very  useful  King  John 
of  France,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Savoy,  had  a  clock  which  he 
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had  brought  from  Paris,  and  which  gave  him  no  end  of  trouble. 
It  was  always  gaining  or  losing,  and  he  was  perpetually  sending 
for  jewellers  to  set  it  right  Queen  Joanna  of  Navarre  had  two 
watches,  and  Lady  Crosby  may  well  have  owned  one ;  but  the 
homely  Clypsydra,^  or  water-dock,  was  still,  no  doubt,  her 
favourite  and  usual  time-keeper.  There  were  many  kinds  of 
Clypsydras,  but  the  most  common  was  a  sort  of  metal  basin,  on 
the  sides  of  which  the  hours  and  half  hours  were  engraved.  Into 
this  vessel  the  water  dripped  drop  by  drop,  and  marked  as  it  fell 
the  passing  hours  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  hour-glass,  too, 
was  in  general  use,  and  nearly  every  house-front  and  garden-alley 
had  its  sun-diaL  Thus,  in  every  well-to-do  household,  the  flight 
of  time  was  fairly  ascertained.^ 

In  his  curious  Essays  ''On  Behaviour  at  Meals,''  Erasmus 
reminds  his  readers  that  it  is  "  very  rude  to  blow  your  nose  on 
the  table-cloth,"  or  "  to  wipe  your  fingers  on  your  ne^hbour's 
coat"  He  and  other  writers  of  this  period,  likewise  dwell  very 
strongly  on  the  following  points,  which  might  be  observed  in  our 
day  with  advantage:  "Never  praise  the  results  of  your  cook's 
labours  or  press  your  guests  to  eat  whether  they  like  or  not 
Never  criticise  your  host's  dinner  unfavourably  even  if  it  be  badly 
cooked.  Pass  all  these  things  over  in  silence.  Do  not  give  dogs 
your  bones  to  crack  imder  the  table,  or  feed  the  cat,  or  encourage 
animals  to  jump  on  the  table.  This  may  offend  your  host  or 
lead  to  the  soiling  of  his  carpet " ;  and,  above  all,  "  do  not  lick  your 
plate ;  it  is  an  act  that  ill-becomes  a  cat,  let  alone  a  gentleman." 

^  The  Qypsydra  did  not  go  out  of  use  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  writer  possesses  a  Clypsydra  of  French  make,  dated  1729,  in 
the  shape  of  a  column,  on  which  a  spiral  scroll  indicates  the  hours  and  minutes. 
A  Cupid  with  a  wand  points  to  the  hours,  and  as  the  water  recedes  he  descends, 
keeping  his  wand  in  position,  till  he  reaches  the  hasin,  when  up  he  shoots  to 
recommence  his  peregrination  when  the  vessel  is  replenished. 

*  Although,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess  any  of  Lady  Crosby's  milliner's 
bills,  we  are  able,  thanks  to  her  contemporary  Queen  Joanna  of  Navarre,  to 
form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  cost  of  dressmaking  at  this  period.  Queen 
Joanna's  privy  expenses  inform  us  that  this  very  stingy  lady  paid  is.,  equivalent 
to  25s.  of  our  money,  for  the  making  of  a  gown.  The  gown  was  of  black  cloth 
at  7d.  a  yard,  an  enormous  sum.  Another  gown  of  black  satin  cost  about  £^0 
of  our  money ;  one  ounce  of  black  thread  cost  is.  6d.  Three  dozen  shoes 
at  6d.  a  pair — say  9s.  In  1436  the  Queen  purchased  a  pot  of  ginger  in  syrup 
and  six  sticks  of  cinnamon. 
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The  Lady  Crosby  lived  much  apart  She  shared,  with  Sir  John, 
a  big,  scantily  furnished  bedroom,  whose  walls  were  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  the  doors  with  heavy  curtains  or  carpets  to  keep  out 
draughts.  It  had  no  fireplace,  only  a  great  brazier  filled  with 
lighted  charcoal,  the  fumes  of  which  escaped  rapidly  enough, 
when  the  wind  was  in  the  right  direction,  through  the  small  and 
ill-fitting  windows,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  glazed.  In 
many  houses  belonging  to  well-to-do  people,  they  were  only  made 
of  horn  or  greased  paper,  glass  being  very  dear.  A  few  chairs, 
an  exceedingly  luxurious  bed  supplied  with  down  mattresses  and 
Ypres  linen  sheets,  a  tiny  altar  with  a  crucifix,  an  image  or  picture 
of  the  Virgin  or  some  saint,  and  a  table,  were  all  the  furniture  then 
considered  necessary  even  for  a  rich  lady's  bedroom.^  There  was 
no  regular  washing-stand,  only  a  silver  basin  and  ewer  set  on  a 
stool ;  and  the  table  was  destitute  of  hair-brushes,  although  there 
were  combs,  and  the  late  King  Richard  the  Second's  consort,  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  had  introduced  the  use  of  pins.  The  looking-glass  was 
of  polished  steel ;  unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  imported  from  Venice. 
Drinking  vessels  were  made  of  silver,  ivory,  or  pewter ;  glass  was 
almost  as  precious  as  gold,  and  principally  came  from  Venice 
and  Nuremburg.  The  bedroom  opened  into  another  chamber, 
perchance  more  fully  furnished,  with  even  an  open  fireplace  and 
costly  hangings  and  tapestries,  and  probably  a  missal  or  book  of 
devotions  laid  on  the  table.  Here,  doubtless,  Lady  Crosby 
received  her  cook,  scolded  her  waiting  -  women  and  maids, 
regulated  her  accounts,  and,  above  all,  attended  to  her  devotions. 
She  may  even  have  followed  the  example  of  that  excellent  soul, 
Margaret  Fasten,  of  the  Letters,  who  slapped  her  daughter  and 
cuffed  her  maids  to  the  "greater  honour  and  glory  of  God"! 
The  amount  of  devotions  exacted  in  those  days  surpasses  belief; 
domestic  life  followed  the  monastic  rule  as  closely  as  possible, 
except  that  between  Christmas  Day  and  the  first  of  Lent  the 
"Hsdl"  was  the  scene  of  constant  gaiety.     Lady  Crosby  and 

^  The  bedsteads  and  bedding  at  this  period  were  considered  very  important 
items,  and  were  generally  willed  to  the  nearest  kin.  They  were  of  two  kinds, 
the  fourposter,  and  the  sofii  bedstead  which  had  ends  like  a  sofiu  Heavy 
curtains  were  necessary  to  keep  out  the  draughts ;  they  generally  excluded  the 
air  also,  and  we  should  consider  them  very  unhealthy.  The  down  quilt,  now 
so  universally  used  in  this  country,  was  well  known  in  mediaeval  England 
and  was  also  left  by  will  to  the  near  and  dear. 
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her  women  said  their  ro'saries  at  least  once  a  day,  pausing 
reverently  at  each  "Mystery.'*^  They  visited  churches  and 
shrines,  and  gossipped  in  convent  cloisters  or  priory  parlours. 
They  paid  very  few  visits ;  Society,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  was  unknown,  and  such  social  intercourse  as  there  was,  was 
very  prim  and  ceremonious.  Gossip  and  scandal,  however,  were  by 
no  means  non-existent ;  and  **  Old  Agnes,"  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
who  was  in  her  prime  during  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  famed  for  her  talent  for  spreading  tales.  Our 
mediaeval  ancestors  loved  dancing, — ^romping  we  should  call  it, — 
and  during  Christmastide,  it  was  the  custom  for  rich  people  to 
entertain  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  even  their  inferiors,  at  a 
constant  round  of  gaieties.  By  the  light  of  French  candles  and 
resin  torches,  the  company  ''footed  measures,"  danced  that  sort 
of  country-dance  of  which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  perhaps  the 
best  survival,  and  played  snap-dragon,  forfeits,  blindman's  buff, 
puss-in-the-comer,  and  all  sorts  of  boisterous  games,  often  imtil  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning. 

The  hearty  hospitality  offered  by  old  Capulet  to  his  guests 
in  the  ballroom  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  gives  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  an  old-world  London  "Dance,"  with  its  brilliant 
costumes,  so  quaint  in  shape,  so  rich  in  colouring.  As  Sir  John 
was  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  any  feast  he  gave  was  no  doubt 
attended  by  many  of  his  fellow-Guildsmen  and  their  families  in 
their  gayest  attire.  The  'prentices  saw  and  joined  in  all  the  fun, 
and  "  were  merry " ;  and  who  knows  but  liie  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Sheriffs,  the  Aldermen,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  may  often 
have  swelled  the  sprightly  company  \  not  to  mention  many  great 
Court  folk,  for  the  age  was  in  a  sense  a  democratic  one,  in  which 
kings  often  supped  and  dined  with  great  merchants  and  rich 
tradesmen.  We  may  be  certain,  anyhow,  that  the  heartiest 
welcome  was  extended  to  all-comers,  and  we  can  almost  hear 

^  These  Mysteries  are  marked  by  a  larger  bead  than  the  Paters  and  Aves, 
and  record  some  event  in  the  life  and  Passion  of  Our  Lord.  It  is  the  custom 
to  pause  a  few  minutes  to  reflect  on  the  Mystery,  and  doubtless  Lady  Crosby 
found  an  opportunity  to  preach  a  little  sermon  on  the  subject,  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  Paters  and  Aves,  and  the  next  Mystery.  This  method  of 
learning  the  gospel  in  an  illiterate  age  was  by  no  means  impracticable,  and 
very  few,  even  of  the  humblest,  were  in  those  days  ignorant  of  at  least  an 
outline  of  the  Ufe  of  our  Saviour. 
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good  Sir  John  Crosby's  voice  in  old  Capulet's  when,  receiving 
his  guests  in  the  delightful  ballroom  scene,  he  cries — 

Cap,  Welcome,  gentlemen  !  ladies,  that  have  their  toes 

Unplagaed  with  corns,  will  have  a  boat  with  you : — 

Ah  ha,  my  mistresses !  which  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance?  she  that  makes  dainty,  she, 

I'll  swear,  ha^  corns  I    Am  I  come  near  ye  now  ? 

Welcome,  gentlemen  1    I  have  seen  the  day 

That  I  have  worn  a  visor :  and  could  tell 

A  whispering  tale  in  a  ^r  lady's  ear. 

Such  as  would  please ;  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone : 

You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  ! — Come,  musicians,  play. 

A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room  1  and  foot  it,  girls. 

{Music  plays^  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  you  knaves!  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. 

In  those  days,  the  hall  was  the  chief  reception  room  in  the 
house.  Here  the  family  dined,  here  they  danced  and  made 
merry.  The  seasoned  oak-tables  were  invariably  on  trestles,  and 
therefore  easily  removed ;  the  forms  did  duty  as  chairs.  Thus 
when  old  Capulet  cries :  '*  A  hall !  a  hall ! "  he  means  that  a 
space  must  be  cleared  for  the  dancers,  and  the  tables  turned 
against  the  walls.  The  chief  inconvenience  of  the  hall  arose 
from  the  rushes  with  which  it  was  strewn.  These  were  not 
often  changed.  The  men-servants  slept  on  them  at  night,  and 
an  Italian  traveller  of  the  period  tells  us  that  much  Liliputian 
and  lively  company  was  sure  to  make  its  presence  felt  on 
fresh  and  healthy  skins.  ''The  manners  of  the  English," 
says  Saronzo,  the  Venetian  Envoy  to  Edward  vi.,  "are  very 
dirty.  They  cover  their  floors  with  rushes ;  ^  but,  instead  of 
removing  the  old  ones,  they  are  constantly  piling  up  heaps  of 
new  leaves.  The  first  leaves  rot  and  fill  with  vermin,  and  the 
stench  is  most  unpleasant."  This  refers  to  the  inns  and  common 
people's  houses ;  the  rich  prided  themselves  on  the  sweetness 
of  their  rushes,  which  they  intermingled  with  lavender  and  smell- 
ing herbs. 

Contemporary  evidence  proves  Sir  John's  business  to  have 

^Rushes  were  not  used  in  Italy,  where  marble  and  mosaic  pavements 
were  common,  and  mats  and  carpets  cheap. 
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been  so  extensive  that  he  must  have  employed  not  less  than  a 
couple  of  dozen  clerks  and  apprentices,  who  lived,  according  to 
custom,  above  the  warehouse,  though  a  few  "juniors  "  may  have 
been  obliged  to  sleep  under  the  counter.  The  feet  that  Crosby 
Hall  was  built  at  a  distance  from  the  warehouse,  marks  a  distinct 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  times,  for,  a  little  earlier,  the 
master,  his  family,  and  employes,  would  have  resided  above 
what  we  should  now  call  the  office.  No  great  dinner  or 
entertainment  was  ever  given  by  the  rich  merchant,  in  that  noble 
Hall  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  without  his  apprentices  and  clerks 
being,  according  to  time-honoured  custom,  included  among  the 
guests.  They  sat  below  the  salt-cellar,  whence,  however,  they 
could  witness  and  participate  in  the  master's  profusion.  We 
may  be  sure  that,  into  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  his  domestic 
life,  his  underlings  entered  as  fully  as  did  any  member  of  his 
family — as  fully  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  patriarchal 
system  of  biblical  times. 

"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  was  an  invariable,  and 
indeed  obligatory^  rule  of  life  in  those  days,  for  artificial  light  was 
both  inadequate  and  dear.  By  the  feeble  glimmer  of  a  rush- 
light, our  young  apprentice  friends  rpse  before  dawn  on  a 
winter's  morning,  and  turned  into  the  courtyard  for  a  bucketing 
of  cold  water  and  a  rub  with  a  hard  cloth.  Then  came  their 
light  breakfast  of  bread  and  hot  milk,  or  porridge  washed  down 
with  mild  home-brewed  ale  or  mead.  With  the  chief  clerk  or 
overseer  at  their  head,  the  whole  staff  now  marched  off  to  Mass 
at  the  parish  church,  after  which  they  worked  till  ten  or  eleven, 
when  they  sat  down  in  the  common  hall  to  dinner,  a  heavy  meal 
of  "roast  and  boiled."  On  the  vigils  of  great  feasts,  and  on 
Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  throughout  the  year,  there 
was  no  meat,  only  fish ;  and  in  Advent  and  Lent,  and  in  Holy 
Week,  there  was  but  one  meal  of  salt  fish  and  no  supper  at  aU, 
or  else  a  very  light  one,  on  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence.  Meat 
could  not  be  sold  in  any  tavern  or  public  place  on  prohibited 
days,  and  this  rule  held  good  until  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Hours  were  very  long,  and  work  did  not  usually  cease  until, 
when  it  grew  dark.  Bow  Bells  chimed  out  a  merry  peaL 
Hearing  this,  the  young  men  hied  them  off  to  their  suppers. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  Bow  bell-ringer  got  into  the  way  of 
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tolling  his  bell  half  an  hour  late,  and  the  apprentices  reminded 
him  of  the  fact  by  posting  up  the  following  lines  on  the  church 
door — 

"Qerk  of  the  Bow  Bell  with  the  yellow  locks, 
For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  shaU  have  knocks." 

To  which  doggerel  the  bell-ringer  replied — 

"Children  of  Chepe,  hold  ye  all  stiU, 
For  you  shall  have  the  bell  rung  at  your  will," 

Although  their  life  was  hard,  the  clerks  and  apprentices  of 
bygone  days  had  their  full  share  of  holiday  enjoyment 
Sunday  was  more  rigorously  observed,  so  far  as  work  was 
concerned,  in  pre-Reformation  times  than  we  are  apt  to  realise. 
Nothing  could  be  sold,  and  no  trade  or  profession  carried  on, 
however  necessary  it  might  be  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  community.  On  the  morning  of  Sundays  and  feast  days, 
every  hale  man,  woman,  and  child  was  compelled  by  law  to 
go  to  Mass;  but  in  the  afternoons,  there  were  Tournaments, 
Mysteries,  Miracle  Plays,  Processions, — sacred  and  profane, — 
pageants,  sports,  games,  and  dancing.  In  1450,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  protesting  against  the  profanity  of  certain  barbers 
who  kept  open  shop  on  Sundays,  and  beseeching  their  worships 
for  the  'Move  of  God"  to  punish  the  Sabbath-breaking 
"shavers"  with  a  fine  of  6s.  8d. — a  large  sum  in  those  days. 
Occasionally,  we  read  in  ancient  documents,  of  fines  and 
punishments  inflicted  on  bakers  and  butchers,  for  keeping  their 
shops  open  after  8  a.m.  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Although  we  took  our  pleasures  mulct  iristement^  we  were 
none  the  less  a  gay  people  in  the  days  of  "Merrie  England," 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  lines  culled  from  a  fifteenth- 
century  MS. — 

**  At  Yule  we  wonten  gambol  dance  to  carol  and  to  sing 
To  have  goos  spiced  sewe  and  roast  and  plum  pie  for  a  king : 
At  Easter-eve  pan-pufies :  Gangtide  Cakes  did  holy  messes  bring : 
At  Pasque  began  our  Morris  and  ere  Pentecost  our  May, 
Though  Rol)in  Hood,  lyle  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Marian  deftly  play, 
And  Lord  and  Lady  gang  til  kirk  with  lads  and  lasses  gay: 
Fra'  mass  and  e'ensong  so  good  cheer  and  glee  on  every  green 
As  save  our  walles,  twizt  Eames  and  Sibbes,  like  game  was  neere  seen. 
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At  Baptist  day,  vrith  cakes  and  ale,  mid  bonfires  neighboacs  stood : 
At  Martinmas  we  turned  a  ciab  then  told  of  Robin  Hood, 
Till  after  long  time  merk,  when  blest  were  windows  doors  and  lights^ 
And  pails  were  filled  and  hearths  were  swept  'gainst  fairy  elves  and  sprites 
Rock  and  Plough  Monday  games  shall  gang  with  Saint  feasts  and  kiik 
sights." 

Our  mediseval  ancestors  stood  in  little  need  of  theatres  to 
stimulate  their  sense  of  art  and  beauty;  the  churches,  the 
streets,  the  market-places,  and  the  great  broad  bridge  that 
spanned  the  silent  highway  of  the  Thames,  were  like  so  many 
stages,  across  which  swept,  almost  hourly,  some  ecclesiastical, 
royal,  or  domestic  pageant,  to  add  a  flood  of  vivid  colour  to  the 
already  intense  picturesqueness  of  daily  life.  The  Guilds  were 
ever  on  the  pious  tramp;  the  scarlet,  the  blue,  the  white, 
and  the  contrasting  black  of  their  liveries,  the  blaze  of  their 
resin  torches,  the  twinkling  of  their  waxen  tapers,  and  their 
sonorous  voices,  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night,  as  they  wound  on  their  never-ending  pilgrimages 
through  the  tortuous  streets  and  darksome  lanes.  In  olden 
times  funerals  usually  took  place  after  dark,  and  as  every  parish 
church  had  its  cemetery,  the  belated,  hurrying  homewards,  must 
often  have  witnessed,  with  a  thrill  of  awe  not  unmingled  with 
superstitious  terror,  an  ominous-looking  group  of  Guildsmen 
lowering  a  coffin  into  a  new-made  grave,  their  smoking  torches 
flaring,  and  their  mournful  Misereres  and  De  Profundis 
interrupting  the  silence  of  the  night  Then,  again,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  crooked 
streets  were  alive  with  pilgrims,  passing  through  London  from  all 
parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  from  Holland,  Flanders, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  even  far-off  Scandinavia,  on  their 
way  to  the  great  shrines  of  Westminster  and  of  Canterbury, — 
and  to  those  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  Ipswich,  and  Doncaster ; 
of  Cuthbert  at  Durham;  and  of  Columba  at  lona.  They  filled 
the  air  with  their  unceasing  chant,  and  the  old  streets  with  the 
quaintness  of  their  costumes,  their  broad-brimmed  hats,  their 
sandalled  feet,  cockle-shells  and  Canterbury  bells. 

In  Holy  Week,  came  the  great  parochial  processions  of  the 
Redeemer,  when  life-sized  images  of  the  dead  Christ  and  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pity,  escorted  by  a  multitude  of  priests,  friars,  and 
guildsmen,  were  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  penitents  through  the 
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streets  of  each  parish.  But  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  these 
sacred  pageants  was  the  stupendous  parade  of  Corpus  Christ!  Day, 
which  took  place  in  the  pleasant  month  of  June.  Then  every 
house  was  hung  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  verdant  garlands, 
whilst  showers  of  fresh  rose-leaves  and  golden  genestra  or 
Plantagenet  blooms  fell  thick  as  snow  before  the  Host,  carried, 
lost  in  a  mist  of  incense,  under  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  white  and 
gold,  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  full  pontificals.  The  eight 
golden  poles  of  this  splendid  screen  were  upheld  by  as  many 
noblemen,  their  armour  elaborately  damascened  in  gold  and 
silver.  On  either  side  of  the  Metropolitan,  walked  their  Graces 
of  Canterbury  and  York ;  and  in  advance  of  them,  two  by  two, 
all  the  bishops  that  chanced  to  be  then  in  London,  their  mitres 
glistening  and  their  pastoral  stafifs  flashing  in  their  gloved,  gem- 
sparkling  hands.  Each  prelate  was  attended  by  his  chaplains, 
secretaries,  choir-master,  and  train-bearer,  and  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  richly-liveried  retainers.  Next  came  the  mitred  Abbots  and 
Priors,  each  accompanied  by  his  chaplain ;  then  the  Canons  of 
St  Paul's  and  of  all  the  collegiate  churches,  in  their  splendid 
copes ;  next  the  monks  and  friars  of  every  monastery  and  friary 
in  the  city  and  suburbs ;  and  lastly  an  interminable  file  of  parish 
and  chantry-priests.  The  secular  part  of  this  mighty  procession 
consisted  of  a  cavalcade,  in  which  figured  the  Aldermen,  Sheriffs, 
and  the  other  urban  officials,  the  great  nobles,  officers  of  State,  and 
the  foreign  ambassadors.  Sometimes  this  section  of  the  pageant 
closed  the  procession,  but  not  unfrequently  it  divided  its  purely 
ecclesiastical  half  from  the  formidable  train  of  Guildsmen, 
sisterhoods,  singing  children  and  choir -boys,  bedesmen  and 
women  from  the  almshouses,  and  the  chief  merchants  and  trades- 
men. Then  there  were  the  "floats,"  or  moving  platforms, 
on  which  were  arranged  tableaux  vivants  representing  scenes 
firom  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  some  of  which  must  have  been  very 
artistically  grouped,  probably  after  pictures  by  famous  masters. 
The  brilliant  and  beautiful  costumes  of  those  days  were 
sufficiently  picturesque  to  be  utilised  in  these  moving  pictures, 
and  thereby  the  story  of  Christ's  life  was  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  the  people,  who  realised  the  subject  presented  to 
them  aU  the  more  easily  since  the  personages  introduced  were 
garbed  even  as  they  were  themselves. 
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On  Palm  Sunday,  thousands  flocked  to  St.  Paul's,  or  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  witness  the  procession  of  the  Ass,  in 
which  a  little  lad  dressed  in  spotless  white,  representing  the 
Saviour,  was  paraded  through  the  streets,  and  even  up  the  nave 
of  the  church  itself,  to  the  choir,  where  he  dismounted  to  occupy 
a  place  of  honour  near  the  altar,  whilst  the  palms  were  blessed 
and  Mass  sung.  On  Assumption  Day,  August  15,  a  mighty 
procession  started  from  St.  Paul's  bearing  a  flower-crowned 
statue  of  Our  Lady,  which  was  carried  to  Grace  Church,  where 
an  altar  was  erected  in  the  open  air  and  the  image  enthroned 
under  a  canopy  of  roses,  whilst  a  multitude  of  children  dressed 
as  angels  surrounded  it,  singing  canticles  in  honour  of  the  Mother 
of  Christ.  At  Candlemas  one  would  meet  scores  of  little 
processions,  which  consisted  mainly  of  women  holding  thick 
wax  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  going  to  have  them  blessed  in 
their  parish  church. 

If  the  ecclesiastical  processions  were  stately,  scarcely  less 
so  were  those  which  we  might  describe  as  purely  domestic,  such 
as  weddings,  christenings,  churchings,  and  funerals. 

In  the  days  of  old,  when  this  isle  of  ours  was  still  Merrie 
England,  a  wedding  in  what  we  now  call  "  high  life  "  was  indeed 
a  prodigious  affair,  the  whole  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  it 
took  place  being  literally  upside  down.  The  house  of  the  bride's 
parents  was  bedecked  with  tapestries  and  cloth-of-gold,  the 
doorway  garlanded  with  evergreens,  while  the  road  from  the  old 
home  to  the  church  was  bestrewn  with  fresh  sand.  The  pro- 
cession usually  opened  with  a  party  of  morris-dancers,  then  came 
the  liveried  retainers  and  servants  of  the  house  preceding  the 
bridal  party,  which  consisted  of  her  relatives  and  friends  in 
their  most  gorgeous  holiday  attire.  *  The  noble  ladies  wore  their 
steeples  of  gauze  and  lace  towering  high,  while  their  sweeping 
trains  of  Florentine  brocade  and  Genoa  velvet  were  borne  by  the 
gaily  uniformed  pages.  Each  lady  was  accompanied  either 
by  her  husband  or  a  near  male  relation,  whose  elaborately 
designed  garments  would  puzzle  the  most  astute  modem 
costumier  to  reproduce  exactly  in  every  detail.  Preceding  the 
bride,  came  her  maidens;  these  were  not  dressed  in  white, 
like  modem  bridesmaids,  but  in  silks  and  satins  of  every 
rainbow  hue,  their  hair  braided  and  threaded  with  gold,  and 
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Stuck  full  of  rosemary  twigs;  in  their  hands  they  carried 
branches  of  the  same  odorous  shrub,  which  in  bygone  times 
held  the  position  at  wedding  pageants  now  given  to  the  orange 
and  myrtle  bloom.  The  bride  walked  between  her  father  and 
mother,  each  holding  her  by  a  hand.  It  was  not  then,  however, 
the  fashion  for  the  bride  to  be  dressed  in  white,  since,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  read  of  brides  of  high  degree  wearing  robes 
of  crimson,  blue,  and  green  velvet,  or  sarcenet,  looped  up  over 
petticoats  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  damask.  Her  locks,  like 
her  maids',  were  braided  with  gold  thread,  and  bedecked  with 
grey-green  rosemary.  If  the  bride  was  of  very  lofty  rank,  a  white 
silk  canopy,  fringed  with  gold,  was  carried  over  her ;  but  if  she 
was  merely  an  ordinary  citizen's  daughter,  this  token  of  high 
degree  was  omitted.  Whilst  the  bride's  procession  was  wending 
its  way  to  the  church,  the  bridegroom's  was  approaching 
from  an  opposite  direction.  That  gallant  gentleman,  attired 
from  head  to  foot  in  spotless  white,  also  walked  between  his 
father  and  mother.  His  young  gentlemen  friends  mustered 
strong,  and  in  their  very  brightest  attire,  accompanied  him 
to  the  church,  carrying  jn  their  hands  long  white  wands, 
bedecked  with  parti-coloured  ribbons,  little  bells,  and  sprigs  of 
rosemary. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  lusty  hospitality  that  followed 
the  hymeneal  service  in  the  church  I  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  in  those  good  old  days,  for  a  wedding  repast  to  last  as 
many  as  three  and  four  hours,  after  which  the  company,  if  it 
was  in  a  fit  state  to  do  so,  joined  in  one  of  those  intricate,  but 
jovial,  country-dances,  of  which,  as  we  have  noted,  "Sir  Roger" 
is  a  survival  At  midnight  the  bride  was  escorted  to  her 
chamber  by  her  mother  and  the  ladies,  who  undressed  and  put 
her  to  bed, — ^the  gentlemen  performing  the  same  office  by  the 
brid^oom.  Needless  to  say,  these  quaint  ceremonies  gave 
rise  to  much  merriment  and  cracking  of  jokes. 

A  christening  was  also  a  mighty  function,  but  it  took  place 
so  soon  after  birth  that  the  festivities  not  infrequently  ended  in 
the  mother's  death  from  sheer  over-excitement  and  fatigue, — as 
was  the  case  when  Queen  Jane  Seymour  gave  life  to  Prince 
Edward  As  soon  as  the  great  ceremony  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Hampton  Court,  was  over,  all  the  illustrious  and  chattering 
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company  thronged  into  the  Queen's  bedroom.  Her  Majesty 
sat  propped  up  in  bed,  her  shoulders  being  covered  with  a 
crimson  velvet  cloak  edged  with  ermine.  As  might  be  expected, 
considering  that  the  baby  had  only  been  bom  a  few  hours,  the 
effort  to  entertain  such  a  host  of  people  proved  too  much  for 
the  fragile  mother,  who  fell  into  a  syncope  and  died  a  few 
days  afterwards.^ 

Another  curious,  and  to  our  senses  disgusting,  sight  was, 
during  many  centuries,  eagerly  watched  for  by  country  cousins 
on  a  visit  to  London.  For  ages  it  was  the  fashion  for  the 
Sovereign  to  include  among  his  attendants  a  weird  collection  of 
dwarf  '*  monstrosities,"  and  even  idiots,  besides  the  official  Court 
fool  and  his  subordinates.  Occasionally,  this  uncanny  assort- 
ment of  human  "  freaks "  was,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
populace,  taken  for  an  airing  in  the  streets.  Queen  Joanna  of 
Navarre  had  a  bearded  female  dwarf,  and  Queen  Mary  boasted 
that  no  fool  in  Europe  could  equal,  in  point  of  folly,  "  her  Jane 
the  Fool,"  so  often  mentioned  in  her  Household  Expenses. 
Henry  the  Eighth's  fool,  Will  Somers,  was  his  most  intimate 
friend.  He  had  a  fine  voice,  and  Henry  who,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  could  no  longer  sing  himself,  used  to  accompany  him  on 
the  lute.  Henrietta  Maria's  dwarf,  Hudson,  was  once  served  up  in 
a  pie.  Even  austere  Elizabeth  of  York  relaxed  into  uproarious 
laughter  over  the  antics  of  her  dwarf.  Katherine  of  Aragon 
does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  either  dwarfs  or  fools,  but  she 
was  extremely  fond  of  monkeys  and  parrots.  Lady  Katherine 
Grey's  monkeys  —  "  monks  "  she  called  them  —  shared  her 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  where  they  made  such  havoc  with 
the  furniture  that  frequent  remonstrances  were  made  to  Cecil 
of  their  evil-doings  and  the  destruction  they  wrought  Poor 
Lady  Katherine  got  into  great  trouble  over  them,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  the  "monks"  were  not  killed  The 
piteous  state  of  the  furniture,  after  the  departure  of  the  poor 
prisoner  and  her  pets,  is  minutely  described  by  the  Constable  of 
the  Tower  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  in  which  he  laments  the  damage 
done,  and  asks  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  keep  the  injured  chairs, 
tables,  and  bedstead,  clothes  and  carpets,  as  some  compensation 

^The  aathor  has  omitted  in  this  resumi  the  funeral  ceremonies,  because 
they  will  be  found  mentioned  frequently  enough  throughout  these  volumes. 
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for  the  extra,  trouble  and  expense  he  has  been  put  to  by  Lady 
Katherine  Grey  and  her  "pests-" 

Nuns  were  less  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  of 
old  London  than  now,  five  hundred  years  after  the  Dissolution 
of  their  time-honoured  convents.  If  they  ventured  abroad  it  was 
invariably  on  horse  or  mule  back ;  or  maybe,  in  case  of  sickness 
or  age,  in  thickly  curtained  litters  or  waggons.  In  the  mild 
seasons  of  the  year,  trains  of  these  closely-veiled  vestals  might 
be  seen  filing  through  the  streets,  on  their  way  to  some  suburban 
shrine  or  distant  nunnery.  These  demure  ladies  added  not 
a  little  to  the  ever-varying  quaintness  of  a  street  life  that 
presented  at  each  turn  and  hour  some  surpassingly  picturesque 
change.  Every  trade  had  then  its  peculiar  uniform,  each 
profession  and  nationality  its  distinctive  costume.  At  a  glance 
you  could  tell  a  baker  from  a  pastry-cook,  a  butcher  from  a 
fishmonger,  a  mercer  from  a  draper,  and  a  cobbler  from  a 
shoemaker.  A  Jew's  gabardine  was  4  inches  longer  than  any 
other  man's ;  and  a  Lombardy  merchant's  coat  was  not  cut,  fur- 
lined,  or  coloured  like  that  of  a  Genoese.  Our  coxcombs 
copied  something  or  other  from  the  gay  costumes  of  the  sons  of 
the  rich  French  and  Venice  merchants  ^ — a  jaunty  cap,  a  parti- 
coloured surcoat,  or  a  pointed  shoe.  The  old  were  not  dressed 
like  the  young,  and  the  horns  of  the  city  dames  were  lower  by  an 
inch  or  so  than  the  mighty  towers  and  pyramids  of  lace  and 
gauze  with  which  the  great  ladies  burdened  themselves.  In 
vain  were  sumptuary  laws  passed  to  lessen  universal  extravag- 
ance ;  for  a  week,  perhaps,  the  mercer  or  sheriffs  wife  put  aside 
her  velvets  and  brocades — but  not  for  longer !  On  the  earliest 
opportunity  out  came  all  the  proscribed  finery,  and  the  law  fell 
once  more  into  abeyance.  We  grumble  at  the  reckless  extrav- 
agance of  our  times,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  but  the  revelations 
of  the  wardrobe  inventories  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  prove  that  our  ancestors 
surpassed  us  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters.  A  great  noble- 
man— such  a  man  as  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  for  instance — would 

^Though  foreigners,  especially  the  French,  created  the  fashions  for  the 
women,  we  Englishmen,  then  as  now,  were  the  great  tailors  of  the  world,  and 
there  were  English  tailors  established  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Rome  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Richard  ix. 
1.-17 
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think  nothing  of  having  a  hundred  suits  of  clothes  at  a 
time!  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  John  Dudley,^  left 
eighty  pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  behind  him. 
Those  were  times  in  which  extreme  simplicity  blended  with 
supreme  magnificence.  People  lived  plainly  enough,  but  they 
adored  display — especially  in  public  1  As  to  the  women,  their 
garments  were  not  only  far  more  costly  than  at  present,  but — 
judging  by  the  inventories  of  the  belongings  of  the  Duchesses 
of  Somerset,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk,  taken  at  the  time  they  were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  not  to  omit  that  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,'  pre- 
served at  Hatfield — ^the  prodigal  quantity  of  robes,  nightgowns 
(evening  gowns),  "petacots,"  hats,  slippes,  etc,  etc.,  they 
possessed,  must  have  been — as  Dominie  Sampson  would  suzely 
have  remarked — "prode^ous." 

Love  of  sport,  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
English  race,  was  as  strong  in  those  bygone  times  as  in  our  own. 
Londoners  were  not  behind  the  country-folk  in  this  matter;  and 
the  crowds  that  swarm  on  Epsom  Downs  on  Derby  Day,  or  flock 
in  thousands  to  the  **  Cup  Tie "  at  Sydenham,  are  only  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  their  ancestors,  who  were  every  whit  as  eager 
to  watch  a  '*  running  at  the  Quintain,"  a  tournament,  or  a 
mediaeval  football  match,  and  even  to  bet  on  the  wiimer. 

Cricket,  unless  indeed  it  went  by  another  name,  was  as  yet 
imknown.  This  supposition  is  not  improbable,  for  several 
mediaeval  pastimes  might  easily,  by  a  process  of  evolution,  have 
become  that  noble  national  game.  For  instance,  there  was  a 
game  called  club-ball,  the  real  object  of  which  is  not  known,  but 
the  similarity  of  which  to  cricket  lies  in  the  fact  that,  not  only 
did  the  player  use  a  bat  (with  which,  however,  he  ''served"  the 
^  After  his  attainder,  Dudley's  wardrobe  was  confiscated  and  an  inventory 
taken  of  it,  which  is  preserved  in  the  great  library  at  Cambridge.  The  list 
of  his  gorgeous  coats,  cloaks,  and  breeches  is  quite  marveUous.  It  appears 
that  now  and  again  he  would  present  a  cast-off  coat  or  vest,  doublet  or  doak, 
to  his  sons,  Guildford  and  Robert — 

"  Item,  my  second  best  night  ^own  (evening  dress)  of  white  satin  and 
velvet  cut — to  my  son,  Guildford." 

And  so  forth. 

*Lady  Jane  Grey,  according  to  the  Hatlield  inventory  of  her  belongings 
delivered  to  her  in  the  Tower,  possessed,  in  the  last  few  months  of  her  lifetime, 
twenty  *' bonnets"  and  ''caps" — trimmed  with  gold  and  silver  laoe,  for, 
feathers,  and  jewels. 
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ball,  as  in  tennis,  without  touching  the  ground),  but  there  were 
also  fielders.  This  game  was  apparently  played  by  both  sexes. 
Another  distant  relative  of  cricket  was  *' stool-ball."  The  game 
consisted  in  one  player  throwing  a  ball  with  the  intention  of 
striking  a  stool,  while  it  was  his  opponent's  business  to  stop 
it.  This  surely  savours  of  a  sort  of  primitive  cricket  In  any 
case,  it  would  be  very  remarkable  if  the  game  were  a  modem 
invention,  seeing  all  other  games  with  bat  and  ball  are  of  such 
ancient  origin.  It  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
that  cricket  received  its  present  designation,  and  perhaps  the 
earliest  mention  of  it,  as  such,  is  made  by  D'Urfey,  who  wrote-* 

"  Her  was  the  prettiest  fellow, 
At  football  or  at  cricket; 
At  hunting  chase  or  nimble  race, 
How  featly  her  could  prick  it." 

Our  Other  national  game,  football,  was  so  popular  in  the 
fourteenth  century  that  Edward  in.  actually  forbade  it,  fearing  it 
would  supersede  the  useful  exercise  of  archery.  The  latter  sport 
had  been  laid  aside,  and  in  1347  the  King  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  ordaining  that  "football  and  other 
idle  games"  should  be  considered  unlawful  This  command 
was  repeated  by  Richard  11.  and  by  Edward  iv.,  the  latter 
monardi  enacting  that  every  Englishman  and  Irishman  dwelling 
in  England  was  to  have  a  long  bow  of  his  own  height,  and  that  in 
every  township  butts  were  to  be  made,  at  which  the  inhabitants 
were  to  shoot  in  the  afternoons  of  all  feast  days^  under  a  penalty 
of  one  halfpenny.^ 

The  football  matches  were  as  great  events  as  they  are  to-day. 
The  principal  place  of  meeting  was  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  where 
matches  between  the  London  and  Westminster  apprentices  were 
sometimes  played  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  crowd.  Football 
had  a  rival  in  a  pastime  called  camp-ball,  of  the  rules  of  which 
no  details  are  now  extant,  but  which  undoubtedly  bore  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  more  popular  game. 

Wrestling  matches  were  also  a  great  source  of  enjoyment, 
and  took  place  in  the  pleasant  meadows  beyond  the  city  walls. 

'  A  large  open  space  at  Brentford,  Middlesex,  now  surrounded  by  houses 
and  leading  to  the  river  Brent,  is  still  called  The  Butts. 
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There  were  professional  wrestlers,  mostly  Cornish  and  Devon- 
shire lads,  who  used  to  come  to  London  in  the  early  spring 
months  to  display  their  skill  St  James's  Day  was  celebrated  by 
a  great  wrestling  match  between  the  London  and  suburban  pro- 
fessionals, held  in  the  fields  near  Queen  Maud's  Hospital,  at  St 
Giles,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs.  In  1433, 
under  Henry  vl,  the  Lord  Mayor  offended  the  Westminster  lads 
by  some  petulant  remark,  and  was  driven  off  the  field  by  an 
excited  mob.  Stowe  speaks  of  the  wrestling  matches  of  the  old 
days,  saying,  *'  In  the  month  of  August,  about  the  Feast  of  St. 
Baurtholomew,  there  were  divers  days  spent  in  wrestlii^;  the 
Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  being  present  in  a  large 
tent  pitched  for  that  purpose  near  Clerkenwell;  upon  this 
occasion  the  officers  of  the  city,  namely,  the  sheriffs,  sergeants, 
and  yeomen,  the  porters  of  the  king's  beam  or  weighing  house, 
and  others  of  the  city,  gave  a  general  challei^e  to  ...  the  in- 
habitants of  the  suburbs  .  .  .  but  of  late  years  the  wrestling  is 
only  practised  on  the  afternoon  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day."  The 
sports  on  one  of  these  latter  occasions  are  described  by  Hentzner, 
a  German  visitor  to  England  in  Elizabeth's  day  and  an  eye- 
witness. He  says :  "  When  the  Mayor  goes  out  of  the  precincts 
of  the  city,  a  sceptre,  a  sword,  and  a  cap  are  borne  before  him, 
and  he  is  followed  by  the  principal  aldermen  in  scarlet  gowns 
with  golden  chains ;  himself  and  they  are  on  horseback.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  where  a  tent  is 
pitched  for  their  reception,  the  mob  b^n  two  at  a  time  to  wrestle 
before  them.  After  this  is  over,  a  parcel  of  live  rabbits  are  turned 
loose  among  the  crowd,  which  are  pursued  by  a  number  of  boys 
who  endeavour  to  catch  them  with  all  the  noise  they  can  make." 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  winter  season  in  those  days 
was  much  more  severe  than  now,  for  skating  was  a  favourite  and 
frequent  pastime.  Crowds  used  to  assemble  for  this  purpose 
outside  Moor  Gate, — where  there  was  a  shallow  marsh, — ^at  the  big 
ponds  in  Covent  Garden,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  even  on 
the  Thames  itself.  The  earliest  skates,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  made  of  bone,  and  the  skater  used  a  pole,  with  the  aid  of 
which  he  propelled  himself  along,  FitzStephen  tells  us,  as  ''fast 
as  any  bird."  Steel  skates  were  first  imported  into  England 
from  the  Low  Countries  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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When  summer  came  round,  the  Thames  was  bright  with 
pleasure-boats,  crowding  about  the  racers  who  plied  their  oars  for 
prizes  between  London  Bridge  and  Westmmster.  Then  there 
were  land  and  water  games  connected  with  the  "Qumtam/'  a 
word  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Quintanus, 
a  Roman — ^in  Italian,  Quintana.  The  Quintains  were  of  many 
kinds,  the  most  popular  being  the  image  of  a  Saracen,  armed  cap- 
k-pie,  stuck  upon  a  pole.  In  the  old  game,  a  horseman  rode  at 
the  figure,  holding  his  lance  so  as  to  hit  it  between  the  eyes.  If 
the  rider  struck  it  wide  of  the  correct  mark,  the  figure,  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance,  turned  on  a  pivot  and  gave  a  blow  with 
its  outstretched  arm  which  knocked  him  off  his  horse,  to  the 
intense  amusement  of  the  onlookers  and  his  own  discomfiture. 
To-day  the  only  vestige  of  the  Quintain  is  the  military  sport 
known  as  "  cutting  the  Turk's  head,''  the  said  Turk  being  merely 
a  substitute  for  the  Saracen  of  our  ancestors.  A  variation  of  the 
same  amusement  was  the  Water  Quintain,  thus  described  by 
FitzStephen:  "A  pole  or  mast  is  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the 
Thames  with  a  shield  strongly  attached  to  it :  and  a  boat  being 
placed  at  a  distance  is  driven  swiftly  towards  it  by  the  force  of 
oars  and  the  violence  of  the  tide,  having  a  young  man  standing 
in  the  prow  with  a  lance  in  his  hand  with  which  he  is  to  strike 
the  shield:  and  if  he  be  dexterous  enough  to  break  the  lance 
against  it  and  retain  his  place,  his  most  sanguine  wishes  are 
satisfied:  on  the  contrary,  if  the  lance  be  not  broken,  he  is 
certain  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and  the  vessel  goes  away 
without  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  two  other  boats  are  stationed 
near  to  the  shield  and  furnished  with  many  young  persons  who 
are  in  readiness  to  rescue  the  champion  firom  danger."  This 
pastime  was  very  popular,  and  attended  by  large  crowds  who 
"  come  to  see  the  sports  and  make  themselves  merry." 

Our  young  friends  the  apprentices,  unable  to  afford  horses, 
would  probably  be  content  with  running  at  the  Quintain  on  foot, 
though  sometimes,  at  least,  the  competitor,  seated  on  a  wooden 
horse,  was  drawn  along  by  his  fellows.  That  some  even  of  the 
'prentices,  however,  were  good  riders,  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Matthew  Paris:  "In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  iii.  (a.d.  1254)  such  young  Londoners  as 
were  expert  horsemen  assembled  together  to  run  at  the  quintain 
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and  set  up  a  peacock  as  a  teward  for  the  best  performer.  The 
King  was  then  holding  his  court  at  Westminster,  and  thus  some 
of  his  domestics  came  into  the  dty  to  see  the  pastime,  where 
they  behaved  in  a  very  disorderly  maimer,  and  treated  the 
Londoners  with  much  insolence  calling  them  cowardly  knaves 
and  rascally  clowns,  which  the  London  prentices  resented  by 
beating  them  soundly ;  the  King  was  incensed  at  the  indignity 
put  upon  his  servants,  and  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
provocation  on  their  parts,  fined  the  city  one  thousand  marks." 

But  all  these,  and  scores  of  other  sports  and  pastimes  which 
no  doubt  delighted  Sir  John  Crosby's  apprentices,  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  splendour  of  the  tournaments, 
grander  even  than  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  which,  as  the  writer 
can  assure  those  who  have  never  witnessed  one  at  Madrid  or 
Seville,  is,  if  a  dreadful,  yet  a  most  magnificent  spectacle. 

Tournaments  were  usually  held  in  summer,  and  were  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  all  State  functions,  marriages,  and 
coronations.  The  word  tournament,  or  taumaytnent^  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  tourney^  to  turn  or  wheel  about  Some 
writers,  however,  have  considered  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
knights  taking  turns  in  running  at  the  Quintain  {par  t(mr\  and 
after  a  time,  *'to  make  it  more  respectable,"  running  at  each 
other  instead  of  at  the  Saracen's  efiSgy.  But  this  does  not  seem 
very  probable,  for  the  Quintain  was  contemporary  with  and  distinct 
from  the  tournament  If  the  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure,  so 
also  is  that  of  the  contest  At  all  times,  probably,  and  with 
all  races,  mock  fights  were  common  among  soldiers;  but  the 
exact  date  at  which  the  tournament  first  became  an  organised 
display,  and  in  what  country,  is  not  recorded.  France's  claim  for 
priority  would  appear  the  strongest,  though  a  tournament  is  said 
to  have  been  held  in  842,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy  even  earlier. 

In  England  the  early  career  of  the  ''  toumay  "  was  exceedingly 
chequered.  It  was  not  till  sixty  years  after  the  Conquest  that  it 
was  permitted  at  all.  But  Henry  11.  suppressed  it  altogether, 
though  his  son  Geoffrey  was  so  devoted  to  the  display  of  arm- 
prowess  that  he  journeyed  to  France  every  third  year  solely  to 
attend  the  tournament  there.  Richard  i.  does  not  seem— ^o^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott — to  have  been  overfond  of  this  sort  of 
martial  display,  for,  though  he  allowed  the  lists,  he  forced  all 
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competitors  to  pay  fines  for  the  privilege  of  entering  them.    An 
Earl  paid  twenty  marks;  a  Baron  ten;  a  Knight  with  estates, 
four;   a  Knight  without  estates,  two;   while  foreigners  were 
totally  excluded.    Under  Coeur  de  Lion  there  were  five  lists 
in  England:  between  Salisbury  and  Wilton;  between  Warwick 
and  Kenilworth;  between  Stamford  and  Wallingford;  between 
Blakely  and  Mixebui^ ;  and  between  Blie  and  TykehilL^    From 
that  time  onwards,  the  lists,  encouraged  by  royalty,  exercised  a 
powerful,  and,  considering  the  militarism  of  the  period,  a  very 
salutary  effect  on  the  social  life  of  the  people.    They  continued 
to  flourish  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  their  attraction  was  beginning  to  wane.    The 
growth  of  a  utilitarian  spirit,  destructive  to  the  romance  of  the 
''  listes,"  and  other  causes,  brought  brilliant  displays  of  military 
skill  and  horsemanship  to  a  dose.    That  the  mediaeval  spirit  of 
romance  was  dying  out  among  the  masses  is  proved  by  the 
popularity  of  The  Tumament  of  Tottenham^  a  biting  satire  on 
the  Age  of  Chivaby,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    There  were,  of  course,  later  displays,  such  as  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth-of-Gold,  but  much  of  the  glamour  and  the  truly  martial 
spirit  had  departed,  and  the  toumey-yard,  so  long  the  starting- 
place  of  the  ambitions  of  young  knights,  and  the  necessary 
concomitant  of  all  public  ceremonials,  was,  with  other  vestiges  of 
mediaeval  pomp,  gradually  blotted  out  by  the  oncoming  tide  of 
progress  and  higher  civilisation.    At  its  zenith  the  tournament 
was  often  more  than  a  mere  display  of  arms,  and  frequently 
became  the  means  of  settling  personal  differences  by  deadly 
combat.    In  an  early  encounter,  Robert,  son  of  St.  Louis,  Coimt 
of  Oaremont  and  head  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  was  so  severely 
injured  by  his  antagonist's  blows  that  "he  was  never  well  after- 
wards."   Chaucer  makes  a  significant  remark  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales^  where  he  says  of  the  Knight — 

"  At  many  a  noble  aryve  hadde  he  be, 
At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  been  fiftene, 
And  foughten  for  our  feith  at  Tramissene, 
At  Itstis  thryes,  and  ay  slain  his  fo" 

*  For  more  minute  details  see  that  immortal  book,  Strutt's  Sports  and 
Pastimes f  without  which  no  young  man's  library  can  possibly  be  considered 
complete. 
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High  honour,  however,  was  always  accorded  to  the  knightly 
competitors.  After  the  tournament  it  was  their  custom  to  proceed 
to  the  palace,  where  the  ladies  who  had  witnessed  the  gallants' 
prowess  presented  them  with  favours,  after  which  there  was  a 
banquet,  'Mancing,  singing,  and  making  merry."  But  woe  to 
the  knight  who  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  field  or  slighted 
the  lady  spectators;  he  was  not  only  excluded  from  the  lists, 
but  received  a  sound  thrashing  from  the  other  knights  into  the 
baigain. 

Jousts^  so  constantly  confused  with  tournaments^  were  really 
considered  inferior  to  them ;  the  name  was  derived  from  jocart^ 
because  they  were  "a  kind  of  sportive  combat,"  which  the 
tournament  certainly  was  not  In  the  jousts,  distinguished 
from  the  tournament,  the  combatants  used  blunt  lances,  and 
rode  on  opposite  sides  of  a  barrier,  which  prevented  their  horses 
from  touching. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  tournament  was  undoubtedly  its 
pageantic  side.  It  was  essentially  a  Court  function.  Near  Bow 
Church,  in  the  Cheap,  there  stood  in  the  fifteenth  century  a 
permanent  stone-built  erection — "stand"  we  should  call  it— of 
great  architectural  merit,  exclusively  reserved  for  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  great  officers  of  State,  who 
always  attended  the  tournament  in  the  utmost  pomp.  Wooden 
boxes,  gaily  decorated,  and  stretching  along  both  sides  of  the 
lists,  were  rented  to  the  rich  burghers  and  merchants  and  their 
wives ;  the  common  people  standing,  many  deep.  The  lists  were 
adorned  with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  carpets  and  rich  stuffs, 
even  with  garlands  of  evergreen  and  flowers.  The  splendour  of 
the  heralds'  costumes,  the  quaint  garments  of  the  minstrels,  the 
glittering  and  damascened  armour  of  the  royal  and  noble  knights 
and  champions,  whose  steeds  were  hidden  beneath  their 
sumptuous  trappings ;  the  military  music,  the  gorgeous  dresses  of 
the  ladies,  who  on  these  occasions  wore  their  latest  ''fashions 
from  Paris,"  their  lace  tower  and  steeple-shaped  head-dresses 
blazing  with  jewels,  the  velvets  and  furs  of  the  great  noblemen ; 
the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Sheriffs,  with  their  dames ;  die  ''  blazon  of  arms," 
the  stately  ceremonial,  the  formal  etiquette  of  the  combat,  nay, 
the  very  sense  of  danger,  combined  to  make  of  a  great  tournament 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  spectacles  ever 
devised  by  human  ingenuity.  So  great  was  the  popularity  of 
both  tournaments  and  jousts,  that  the  very  children  were  taught 
to  love  them  from  their  infancy,  and  a  few  quaint  toys  of  this 
period  representing  knights  preparing  for,  or  engaged  in,  the  tilt, 
are  still  to  be  found.  The  writer  was  once  the  proud  possessor 
of  several  such  treasures,  among  them  a  group  representing  a 
boat-tilt,  in  which  two  very  quaint  knights  tilted  at  each  odier 
from  queer-shaped  boats  on  wheels. 

Though,  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  theatre  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  it  was  none  the  less  popular.  The  performances  were, 
however,  almost  entirely  of  a  religious  character,  and  usually  took 
place  in  the  courtyards  of  inns,  or  in  booths  like  those  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  country  fairs.  Lent  was,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  the  "  theatrical  season  "  of  old  London,  and  Clerkenwell 
the  favourite  place  for  performances.  In  1391,  there  was  a 
Mystery  enacted  at  Smithfield  on  a  very  great  scale.  An 
enormous  booth  was  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  some  hundred 
actors  appeared  in  a  sacred  drama  which  lasted  eight  days,  and 
represented  the  story  of  man's  Creation,  Fall,  and  Redemption. 
King  Richard  11.  and  his  very  juvenile  queen,  Isabella  of  Valois, 
attended  this  performance.  Passion  Plays  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  popular  in  England,  but  sacred  subjects  and  Moralities — ^in 
which  "  Vice  "  supplied  the  comic  element — gave  great  pleasure, 
and,  moreover,  cost  immense  sums  for  ''  mounting." 

In  the  year  1409,  the  company  of  parish  clerks  of  London 
acted,  for  eight  days  successively,  a  play  concerning  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  at  Skinner's  Well,  near  Clerkenwell,  with  uproarious 
applause. 

From  the  play,  the  company  retired  to  Smithfield,  where 
a  tournament  was  held  between  the  Marshal  and  gentlemen 
of  Hainhault,  and  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  several  other 
English  gentlemen ;  in  which  victory  declared  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  English,  that  they  all  but  one  came  ofif  conquerors. 

During  Lent,  sacred  dramas  were  played  in  nearly  every 
parish  church,  a  custom  which  still  survives  in  parts  of  Italy, 
Catholic  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  in  Spain,  where,  in 
the  great  cathedral  at  Seville,  on  Ascension  Day,  boys  dance  in 
firont  of  the  High  Altar.    On  certain  festive  occasions,  such  as  a 
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marriage,  a  baptism,  or  a  wedding,  the  great  nobles  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  gratuitous  entertainments  of  minstreiSy  jugglers, 
tumblers,  dancers,  jesters,  comic  singers,  buffoons,  dancing  dogs, 
and  tricksome  monkeys — ^in  short,  a  free  variety  show.  Dwarfs, 
fat  men,  young  people  with  two  heads,  and  "  freaks  "  in  general, 
were  extremely  popular;  and  in  1452,  all  London  flocked  to 
Smithfield  to  see  a  spotted  lady,  and  a  giant  who  stood  8  feet 
without  his  shoes ! 

On  winter  nights — ^usually  by  the  light  of  the  fire  that  blazed 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  under  its  iouvre  or  funnd-like 
chimney — ^folk  forgathered  to  chatter,  listen  to  a  song,  or  play  a 
game  of  cards.    Cards  were  introduced  from  France  into  England 
most  probably  in  Edward  the  First's  time,^  but  it  was  long 
before  they  passed  into  common  use.    However,  in  1463,  the 
cardmakers  of  London  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  petition 
King  Edward  against  the  importation  of  foreign-made  cards, 
"  as  they  could  paint  them  as  well  as  any."    Among  the  house- 
hold accounts  of  our  kings  and  queens,  we  find  evidences  that 
enormous  sums  were  lost  and  won  at  cards  both  by  monarchs 
and  courtiers.     At  a  later  date,  Anne  Boleyn  was  an  inveterate 
gambler  and  a  skiliiil  player,  for  Henry  viii.  frequently  lost  large 
sums  of  money  when  playing  with  her.    Henry  vii.  was  a  great 
card-player,  having    lost    as   much,  in    one   night's  play,   as 
loos.      His  dai^hter,  Margaret,  queen  of  James  iv.  of  Scot- 
land, evidently  inherited  her  father's  love  for  gambling,  for  we 
learn  fh>m  the  State  papers  that  she  played  cards  when  she 
was  ten  years  of  age.    Katherine  of  Aragon's  accomplishments 
included  "tick-tack,  or  gleeke,  with  cards  and  dyce."    Gleeke 
was  a  sort  of  whist,  and  was  played  by  four  persons ;  the  modem 
game  was  not  introduced  until  1707.    The  same  queen  probably 
imported  into  England  "  Mount  Saint " — Cientos  or  hundreds,  the 
number  of  points.    Other  ancient  card  games  were — "  Gresco," 
"  New  Cut,"  "  Knave-out-of-Doors,"  "  Lansquenet," — which  was 
especially  popular  in  France, — and  "Trump,"  a  species  of  round 
game  like  "Old  Maid." 

The  good  Lady  Crosby,  who  no  doubt  often  took  a  hand 
at  cards,  was,  we  learn,  a  very  charitable  dame,  who,  probably 

^  This  fieurt  disposes  of  the  usually  accepted  story  that  cards  were  invented 
to  please  the  mad  King  Charles  vi.  of  France. 
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according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  visited  the  poor  in  their  own 
houses  and  even  in  the  prisons.  In  those  days,  no  beggar  was 
ever  turned  empty  from  the  rich  man's  door.  Eactreme  poverty 
was  unknown,  nobody  needed  to  die  of  starvation.  The  popu- 
lation was  not  abnormally  large,  and  the  wealthy  had  little 
difficulty  in  caring  for  the  poor  who  lived  in  their  parish.  The 
monasteries  not  only  gave  employment  to  paupers,  but  doled  out 
cheese,  bread,  and  beer  every  day  at  noon.  From  the  economic 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  proletariat  was  happier  than  it  has 
ever  been  since.  The  poor  man's  treasury  of  faith  in  God  and 
Christ  and  a  future  life  was  intact,  and  thus  the  despair  of 
religious  doubt  was  unknown  to  him.  His  wants  were  few,  and 
his  ambition  strove  rather  to  secure  a  good  place  in  heaven 
than  an  earthly  position  above  his  means  and  station.  He 
had  besides  his  Guild  and  its  feast  days.  At  the  Mysteries  in 
Clerkenwell  and  in  the  churches  in  Lent  time,  the  paupers  had 
their  seats  allotted  free,  and  thus  they  knew  the  story  of  Christ's 
Passion  by  heart 

The  great  pageants  were  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  show,  a  wonderful  sight,  of  which  the  present 
dreary  performance  is  but  an  indifferent  parody,  was  essentially 
the  people's  pageant  Theirs,  too,  was  the  bright  May  festivity, 
when  Comhill  looked  like  a  forest,  so  thickly  was  it  decorated 
with  fresh  green  boughs  and  flowers,  and  Maid  Marian,  "lyle" 
John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Robin  Hood,  in  all  their  bravery, 
scampered  gaily  round  the  Maypole.  The  paupers  had  their 
front  seats  at  the  "  Glutton  Masses "  five  times  a  year,  when,  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady,  the  congregation  brought  meat  and  ale  into 
the  church,  ate  and  drank  their  fill,  and  gave  the  poor  the  rest 
It  was  considered  **  bad  form  " — to  use  our  modem  expression 
— ^to  speak  roughly  to  the  very  poor.  Who  could  tell  but  the 
beggar  might  be  Christ  or  Our  Lady  come  on  earth  to  try  faith 
and  test  hearts  ?    Best  not  be  rude  to  them ! 

It  was  in  times  of  war  and  famine  that  the  people  felt  their 
miseries  most  keenly.  Misfortune  made  folk  selfish,  the  *'  open 
palm  became  the  clenched  fist,"  and  the  poor  had  to  go  to  the 
wall ;  though  the  monks,  to  their  great  credit,  never  forsook  the 
humble.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that,  from  the  humanitarian 
standpoint,  the  century  which  preceded  the  Reformation  was 
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infinitely  more  advanced  than  the  three  which  succeeded  it 
Offences  punished  by  death  even  as  lately  as  1825 — such  as 
theft,  sheep-stealing,  bigamy,  etc. — ^were  usually  dismissed  in 
earlier  times  with  the  short  sentence  of  an  hour  in  the  stocks. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  fixed  scale  of  punishment,  each 
case  being  tried  and  condemned  according  to  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  the  judge.  Torture  was  not  as  yet  a  recognised  part  of  our 
l^al  sjTstem,  but  the  lash  was  occasionally  used  for  minor 
offences.  Murder  was  punished  by  hanging ;  parricide — a  very 
rare  crime — by  amputation  of  the  right  hand  as  well  as  death, 
sometimes  even  by  burning.  Buiglary  was  counted  an  un- 
pardonable offence  and  very  severely  dealt  with,  even  as  worthy  of 
capital  punishment  There  was  good  reason  for  this  at  a  time 
when  every  man  was  his  own  banker  and  kept  his  cash  and 
valuables  locked  up  m  his  house.  Otherwise  English  justice 
was  far  more  merciful  under  Edward  iv.  than  under  any  of  the 
Tudors — ^nay,  even  than  under  the  first  three  Georges,  for  the 
appalling  torment  of  pressing  between  two  weighted  boards, 
common  enough  three  hundred  years  later,  had  yet  to  be 
invented. 

The  wounded  soldier,  home  from  Agincourt,  "  tired  of  wars' 
alartns,''  who  besought  a  patriotic  public  to  pity  his  woes,  was  a 
well-known  figure  in  London  streets  even  in  Henry  the  Fifth's 
time,  and  quite  as  great  an  impostor  as  any  one  of  the  many 
damaged  warriors  who,  having  never  left  these  shores,  swear  they 
have  been  severely  wounded  in  South  Africa  and  brutally  neglected 
by  an  ungrateful  country.  Nay,  even  the  confidence  trick  was 
played  as  artfully  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  time  as  ever  it  has 
been  in  Edward  the  Seventh's,  upon  unsuspecting  Scotsmen  and 
country  cousins  in  Cheapside.  The  actors  of  these  and  other 
like  impostures  were  only  made  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  three 
or  four  hours  daily,  with  their  misdeeds  described  in  huge  char- 
acters on  a  board  hung  round  their  necks.  When,  in  Henry 
the  Fourth's  time,  one  William  Northampton  confessed  that  he 
had  attempted  to  blackmail  Alice  Trigs,  who  had  lost  a  kerdiief 
and  had  accused  Alice  Byntham  of  stealing  it,  he  was  only 
sentenced  to  three  hours  pillory.  In  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time,  Robert  Thwaites  stole  a  bow  and  arrows  from  John  Davy, 
and  was  sentenced  to  three  hours  in  the  pillory.    In  the  good 
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old  days  of  George  iv.,  of  glorious  memoiy,  he  would  have  been 
hanged ;  and  so,  too,  would  John  Meldham,  who  under  Henry 
IV.  filched  a  purse  from  John  Mann  in  Cheapside.  The  pillory 
was  very  unpleasant,  no  doubt,  especially  when  surrounded  by 
a  howling,  rotten-egg-throwing  mob,  but  it  was  better  than  death, 
or  even  than  many  months  in  a  narrow  dirty  cell. 

Witchcraft  began  to  be  much  talked  of  and  punished  at  this 
period,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  more  general,  but  not  very 
discriminating,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  witches  are  de- 
nounced with  harshness.  The  fact  that  Joanna  of  Navarre,  Henry 
the  Fourth's  second  wife,  was  generally  supposed  to  deal  in  the 
dark  arts — she  was  the  dai^hter  of  that  dread  sorceier,  Charles 
ie  mauvais  of  Navarre,  who  was  accused  of  practising  the 
black  arts  in  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  his  palace — may  have 
affected  her  popularity.  After  his  death,  the  Queen,  who  was 
detested  by  her  step-son  Heruy  the  Fifth,  and  hated  by  the  people 
for  her  stinginess,  was,  to  general  satisfaction,  charged  with 
seeking  to  encompass  the  King's  death  by  witchcraft,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  Pevensey  Castle  on  July  13,  1422.  After  a 
captivity  of  four  years,  during  which  time,  judging  from  the 
royal  injunction  to  the  Bishops  and  Council,  she  had  been 
deprived  of  her  wardrobe  and  even  of  her  bedding,  Henry  set 
her  free.  Joanna  of  Navarre  was  the  first  and  only  Queen  of 
England  ever  tried  and  imprisoned  for  this  offence.  The  next 
illustrious  victim  of  this  superstition  was  Eleanora  Cobham  (1431), 
formerly  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife,  of  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  lady,  aware  that  her  husband  was 
next  in  succession  to  the  young  and  weak  Henry  vi.,  was 
tempted  to  try  her  skill  in  occultism.  A  wax  image  was  found 
in  her  possession,  which  she  was  said  to  expose  to  the  fire  in  the 
hope  that,  as  it  melted,  the  King's  mortal  frame  would  diminish 
in  strength  and  size.  She  was  condemned  to  walk  the  streets 
barefoot,  with  a  heavy  wax  candle  in  her  hand.  It  was  in 
November,  and  the  snow  fell  fast  on  the  wretched,  half-starved 
lady,  who  was  nearly  frozen,  no  one  daring  to  give  her  relief. 
She  landed  each  day  of  her  sentence  either  at  Queenhithe,  the 
Temple,  or  the  Swan  Stairs,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
waited  to  escort  her,  with  numbers  of  the  different  livery  Com- 
panies, on  her  wretched  pilgrimage  through  the  streets.    No  one, 
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not  even  her  husband,  attempted  either  to  molest  or  rescue  her. 
Her  great  rank  alone  saved  her  from  sharing  the  fate  of  her  accom- 
plice Margery  Houndmain,  "  the  witch,"  who  was  actually  burnt 
Jaqueline  of  Luxemburg,  the  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  also  had  an  uncanny  reputation  for  dabbling  in  the 
dark  arts ;  and  Jane  Shore's  stoiy  is  well  known.  She  too  per- 
formed penance  in  the  white  sheet;  but,  in  spite  of  the  legend, 
she  did  not  die  in  Shoreditch,  but  lived  on  to  a  great  age,  though 
in  deep  poverty,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  Thomas  More  who  was 
aoquainteid  with  her. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
UNDER  HENRY  IV.  AND  HENRY  V. 

THE  advent  of  Henry  iv.  to  the  throne  was  hailed  by  the 
majority  of  Londoners  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  corona- 
tion on  October  6,  i399>  was  a  splendid  function,  into  which  a 
curious  innovation  was  introduced.  In  his  desire  to  impress  the 
people,  the  usurper  caused  the  consecrating  oil  to  be  carried  in 
a  stone  vessel  with  a  cover  of  gold  set  with  diamonds,  which,  it 
was  averred,  the  Virgin  Mary  had  brought  from  heaven  and 
delivered  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  with  the  assurance  that  *'  the 
kings  anointed  with  that  oil  would  be  great  princes."  In  the 
evening  of  this  coronation  occurred  what  was  probably  the  first 
display  of  fireworks  ever  witnessed  in  London.  They  evidently 
included  sky-rockets  that  '' wriggled  like  serpents  in  the  air." 
The  light  cast  by  the  fireworks  perhaps  suggested  the  propriety 
of  a  more  regular  and  general  illumination  of  the  dty,  for  soon 
afterwards  (1403)  it  was  decreed  that  the  streets  should  be 
lighted,  after  dark  and  through  the  night,  with  lanthoms  placed 
at  proper  intervals.  Further,  the  thoroughfares  were  regularly 
patrolled  by  the  watch,  and  generally  rendered  safer  than  they 
had  hitherto  been.  To  conciliate  his  subjects  yet  more,  Henry 
IV.  at  his  coronation  caused  seven  conduits  to  flow  with  red  and 
white  wine  for  three  consecutive  days.  His  faithful  subjects,  it 
seems,  seized  the  opportunity,  not  only  to  enjoy  their  king's 
liberality  too  fireely,  but  also  to  bottle  tiieir  supply  of  wine  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

More  than  anything  else  the  indelible  stain  of  persecution  for 
conscience'  sake  darkens  the  early  years  of  Heniy  the  Fourth's 
reign.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  LoUardry,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Wycliff  in  1304,  ceased  almost  entirely  to  be  a 
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religiousi  and  became  a  political,  manifestation — an  early  form 
of  Socialism,  containing  much  that  was  reasonable,  combined,  even 
as  in  our  times,  with  a  good  deal  that  was  the  reverse.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  population  was  deeply  attached  to  their  ancient 
faith,  with  its  picturesque  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  amongst 
those  who  were  suspected  and  even  condemned  for  LoUardry 
were  many  who  were  as  orthodox  as  the  Pope  himsel£  Whit- 
tington,  for  instance,  was  accused  of  belonging  to  the  sect,  but 
his  will  and  testament  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  is  a  denial 
of  the  impeachment  No  doubt  there  were  many  sincere 
followers  of  WycliflF  in  the  country,  men  who  were  solely  pre- 
occupied by  the  spuitual  side  of  the  questions  he  had  put 
forward,  but  the  majority  were  malcontents,  who  thought  more 
of  avoiding  or  reducing  taxation  than  of  theology.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  extremely  easy  for  a  malicious  person  to  charge  a 
neighbour,  who  was  probably  quite  innocent,  with  LoUardry,  and 
thus,  doubtless,  many  guiltless  people  were  malignantly  denounced 
and  executed. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Lollards 
became  very  active  and  troublesome,  and  Henry  v.,  who  was 
extremely  Catholic,  possibly  from  conviction,  certainly  firom 
interest,  issued  a  search-warrant  for  the  arrest  of  all  persons  found 
''sowing  the  deadly  seed  of  LoUardry" — {semen  pesHJerum 
Lollardrie).  Sir  John  Oldcastle  {alias  Cobham)  was  then  die 
leader  of  the  sect,  and  was,  moreover,  a  bold  and  difficult  man  to 
deal  with,  who  had  many  friends  and  followers  wiUing  to  hide 
his  whereabouts,  notwithstanding  the  tempting  bribe  ''  of  being 
declared  free  of  taxes  for  ever"  should  they  help  the  Government 
to  lay  hands  on  "the  arch-traitor."  Consequently,  in  1401, 
the  statute  of  heresy  was  passed,  which  enabled  the  ecclesiastical 
Courts  to  try  and  condemn  all  heretics  and  bum  them  alive. 
Yet  another  law  was  added  to  this,  whereby  the  ecclesiastical 
Courts  were  empowered  to  hand  over  to  the  CivU  Authority  any 
man  or  woman  suspected  of  heresy  or  of  having  lapsed  into 
heresy,  "so  that  they  might  be  publicly  burnt  before  the 
people."  The  King,  who  at  one  time  had  been  very  fiiendly 
to  Cobham,  now  invited  him  to  discuss  reUgious  and  social 
matters  with  him  in  his  doset  at  Windsor.  The  result  of  this 
interview  was  not  satisfiictory.     Cobham  did  not  convert  the 
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King,  and  the  King  was  unable  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the 
Lollard  chief.  They  parted  in  anger ;  and  presently  Henry  issued 
an  order  against  all  itinerant  preachers,  many  of  whom  were 
captured  in  London  and  summarily  dealt  with.  Cobham  now 
published  a  Confession  of  Faith,  with  which  no  Catholic  could 
possibly  find  fault,  since  he  heads  it  with  a  firm  adherence  to  all 
''the  dogmas,  doctrines,  and  forms  of  Rome.^  It  contained, 
however,  one  fatal  clause — granting  to  the  State  the  right  of 
compelling  men  to  "  believe  in  a  better  religion  than  the  exist- 
ing, if  the  State  so  thought  fit."  This  doctrine  of  compulsion 
descended  as  a  sort  of  l^acy  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  in 
due  time  produced  bitter  fruits  of  intolerance  and  persecution. 
Henry  v.,  however,  was  not  in  the  humour  to  accept  even  so 
orthodox  a  Confession  of  Faith  as  Cobham's,  who  was  presently 
summoned  before  Bishop  Arundel  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
whence  he  soon  managed  to  escape,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  following  of  over  5000  men,  assembled  them  in  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields.  Henry  was  well  prepared  to  meet  them,  and 
they  were  speedily  routed,  leaving  forty  of  their  number  wounded 
in  the  streets.  Cobham,  as  usual,  effected  an  escape,  and  hid 
himself  in  Wales,  where  he  was  captured  two  years  later  and 
brought  to  London,  to  be  hung  in  chains  and  burnt  alive  in  St 
Giles-in-the-Fields  in  141 7.  He  was  certainly  eccentric.  He  had 
favoured  the  Thrumpington  Plot,  which  spread  abroad  the  belief 
that  Richard  11.  had  escaped  from  Pontefract  and  was  still  alive, 
and  encouraged  the  conspirators'  intention  of  re-seating  him  upon 
the  throne.  Before  his  awfiil  death,  he  formally  asserted  his  belief 
that  his  ashes  would  gather  together,  and  that ''  in  the  flesh  would  he 
be  raised  from  the  dead  "  i  People  in  all  ages  love  the  mysterious 
—even  the  impossible — and  thousands  believed  this  story,  which 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Lollardry  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  list  of  English  martyrs  for  conscience'  sake  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  begins  to  lengthen  apace. 
In  1400,  William  Sawtree,  parish  priest  of  St  Os3rth,  was  accused 
of  heresy  and  burnt  alive  in  Smithfidd.  Ten  years  later,  John 
Bradbury,  or  Bradby,  was  burnt  in  the  same  place.  He  had 
been  a  tailor,  and  an  earnest  Wycliffite.  Convicted  of  heresy 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  in  Smithfield.  The  unhappy  man  was  rolled  to  the  place 
1.—18 
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of  execution  packed  up  in  an  empty  beer-cask.  Henxy,  Prince 
of  Wales,  being  present,  offered  him  a  free  pardon  on  condition 
of  his  recanting  before  the  fire  was  kindled.  This  offer  Brad- 
bury rejected ;  on  which  he  was  tied  to  a  stake  with  his  body  up 
to  the  waist  in  the  cask ;  the  fire  being  lighted,  the  flames  soon 
reached  him,  giving  him  such  agonising  pain  that  he  cried  out 
'*piteously  for  God  to  help  him  to  bear  it" 

Prince  Hal  was,  it  seems,  so  affected  by  this  circumstance 
that  he  ordered  the  poor  fellow  to  be  taken  out  of  the  flames,  and 
then  renewed  the  offer  of  a  pardon  on  the  same  conditions  as 
above.  He  even  promised  to  grant  the  wretched  man  a  pension 
of  threepence  a  day,  in  consideration  of  the  hurt  he  had  sustained 
from  the  flames ;  but  even  this  was  rejected  by  the  half-roasted 
martyr, — whereupon  he  was  again  cast  into  the  flames,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  him. 

In  14 1 5,  John  Claydon,  a  carrier,  suffered  for  the  same 
offence,  and  at  intervals  throughout  the  course  of  the  century, 
and  especially  during  the  Lollard  commotion  under  Henry  v., 
the  Lollards'  Tower  was  filled  with  prisoners,  and  the  "  fires  "  in 
Smithfield  and  elsewhere  were  kept  alight  By  the  end  of  the 
century  Lollardry  seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  On 
the  odier  hand,  thoughtful  men  were  beginning  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, not  so  much  with  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  Faith  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  as  with  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  many  of  the  priests  and  monks 
celebrated  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Erasmus'  sarcastic  account 
of  the  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham  and  Canterbury,  although  it 
contains  nothing  very  derogatory  to  the  practice  of  pilgrimages  or 
to  the  veneration  of  relics,  should  have  proved  unpleasant  reading 
to  the  class  of  ecclesiastics  who  exhibited  their  shrines  in 
much  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  showmen  display  their 
freaks.  Over-familiarity  with  sacred  things  at  last  bred  the 
proverbial  contempt,  with  the  far-reaching  consequences  that,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  severed  England  from  Rome. 

Henry  iv.  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  that  he  should  die  "  in  Jerusalem."  But  contempor- 
ary evidence  proves  that  he  actually  expired  in  a  fit  at  the  foot  of 
the  Confessor's  shrine  within  the  Sacrarium  of  the  Abbey,  and 
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was  dead  before  he  was  carried  into  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
thus  dissipating  the  legend  so  skilfully  utilised  by  Shakespeare 
in  the  second  part  of  his  Henry  JV.^  wherein  Prince  Hal, 
thinking  his  father  asleep,  tries  on  his  crown.  In  the  midst  of 
his  exhibition  of  royal  impatience,  the  old  King  wakes  and 
delivers  the — ^for  a  dying  man — somewhat  lengthy  philosophic 
lecture  b^inning  with  the  oft-quoted  line — 

"Thy  wish  was  father  to  thy  thought." 

When  Henry  v.  was  crowned,  on  April  24,  14 13,  London 
witnessed  a  unique  and  very  picturesque  sight  The  young 
King  and  his  peers,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  a  stately 
cavalcade,  passed  through  snowy  streets ;  and  the  silken  canopy 
carried  over  the  King  had  to  be  shaken  several  times  to  rid  it  of  its 
burden  of  newly-fallen  flakes.  But  the  pageant  of  aU  the  pageants 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  this  gallant  King's  triumphal  entry 
into  his  metropolis  after  Agincourt  For  many  weeks  before  the 
decisive  battle  London  had  been  full  of  anxiety.  Rumours  of 
defeat,  and  even  massacre,  had  been  rife,  when  of  a  sudden  the 
joyful  tidings  of  victory  floated  on  the  air,  and  hearts  rejoiced 
that  had  long  been  weary  with  anxiety  and  dark  with  despair. 
Hearing  the  glad  news,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  went  in 
state,  but  on  foot,  to  the  Abbey,  where  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was 
sung.  When  the  exhilarating  truth  was  generally  known  the 
people  fairly  lost  their  heads.  So  soon  as  the  King's  ship 
reached  Dover  strand,  on  the  morning  of  November  16,  141 5, 
the  throng  that  awaited  it  plunged  into  the  sea  and  carried  their 
idol  to  shore,  shoulder  high.  From  Dover  to  London  was  one 
great  procession.  The  villagers  were  not  less  enthusiastic  than 
the  townsfolk.  Canterbury  was  as  vociferous  as  Rochester.  On 
Saturday,  November  23,  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots, 
Nobles,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen,  with  a 
countless  multitude  of  citizens,  went  out  to  Blackheath  to  meet 
the  King,  his  merry  men,  and  his  prisoners  too.  The  return  to 
London  was  a  scene  of  absolute  delirium.  A  male  and  a  female 
giant  stood  at  the  entrance  to  London  Bridge,  the  male  holding 
an  axe  in  his  right  hand,  whilst  at  his  girdle  hung  the  keys  of  the 
city.  The  lady  giant  had  a  "  posy  "  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  which 
she  offered  to  the  King,  whilst,  with  a  smile  upon  her  broad 
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countenance,  she  welcomed  him  home.  Her  head,  like  her 
partner's,  was  made  of  painted  leather,  and  her  face  was  a  highly- 
coloured  mask.  London  Bridge  was  dangerously  crowded,  and 
in  the  streets  from  Billingsgate  to  Westminster,  fair  ladies,  from 
bedecked  balconies  and  be^arlanded  windows,  cast  down  on  the 
conqueror  showers  of  gold-paper  leaves  (for  the  broom,  oxpktnU 
d  ginH  was  not  in  flower),  and  groups  of  little  children,  stationed 
at  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  triumphal  march,  sang  shrill 
hymns  to  honour  him  whose  name  the  greatest  of  poets  has 
immortalised. 

In  no  other  age  had  kii^  or  general  more  richly  deserved 
the  homage  paid.  Henry  looked  a  very  hero.  He  was  tall  and 
graceful  beyond  the  average.  His  regular  features  were  lighted 
up  by  dear  grey  eyes  that  glittered  between  their  long  black 
lashes,  and  contrasted  superbly  with  the  swarthy  complexion^ 
and  long  raven  locks  of  the  handsomest  and  bravest  leader  of 
his  time.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  a  deputation  from  the  city 
waited  on  the  King  and  presented  him  with  the  then  enormous 
sum  of  ;^iooo,  and  two  golden  bowls  worth  half  that  amount. 
He  had  fought  like  a  lion,  but  his  manly  qualities  were  equalled 
by  his  humanity,  since  he  would  have  none  of  the  acts  of  cruelty 
so  common  in  that  age, — ^no  sacking  of  towns,  no  burning  of 
villages  and  homesteads.  In  this  grand  procession  passed  many 
French  prisoners  belonging  to  illustrious  houses,  including  the 
poet-Duke  of  Orleans,  the  widower  of  Richard's  surviving 
consort,  Isabella  of  Valois.  He  remained  over  twenty  years  in 
the  Tower,  honourably  treated,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  closely 
guarded.  A  portion  of  the  record  of  his  household  expenses  are 
extant,  and  prove  that  he  lived  sumptuously  enough,  spending 
much  of  his  time  practising  on  musical  instruments. 

Two  years  later,  by  an  irony  of  fate,  Henry  married 
Katherine  of  Valois,  Queen  Isabella's  youngest  sister,  and 
Orleans'  first  love.  This  alliance  was  intended  to  set  the  seal  on 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  France,  and  the  new 
queen  was  received  in  London  with  great  cordiality.  The 
marriage  had  already  taken  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  Sens. 

'It  is  a  curious  £act  that  Henry  v.  is  usually  represented  in  modem 
pictures  and  on  the  stage  as  fair-haired  and  light-complexioned,  whereas  in 
reality  he  was  exceedingly  dark. 
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After  the  ceremony  in  that  city,  the  Archbishop  solemnly  blessed 
the  nuptial  couch,  which  stood'  in  a  chamber  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace,  and  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
retired,  a  solemn  procession  of  prelates,  nobles,  lords  and  ladies, 
accompanied  by  bands  of  musicians,  entered  the  bridal  chamber 
and  served  the  royal  couple  with  wine  and  hot  broth.  After  the 
singing  of  a  popular  nuptial  hymn,  and  merrymaking,  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  leaving  King  Hal  and  his  fair  Kate  alone  till  the 
morning,  when  a  little  before  dawn  there  was  a  rtveil^  with 
trumpeters. 

Queen  Katherine  of  Valois'  coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  taking  place  in  Lent,  the  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall 
was  strictly  meagre,  though  the  cooks  displayed  considerable 
skill  in  the  composition  of  what,  to  judge  from  the  minute 
account  of  it  which  worthy  old  Fabyan  has  handed  down  to  us, 
we  should  now  consider  a  very  weird  menu  indeed.  After  a  first 
course,  consisting  of  such  dishes  as  "  brawne  and  mustard,  eeles 
in  bumeur  {beurre  noir^  or  burnt  butter),  frument  with  balten, 
pike  with  herbage,  lamprie  powdered,  martine  fried  and  leech 
lumbard  flourished,"  it  must  have  been  refreshing  to  partake  of 
such  workaday  food  as  fried  plaice,  ''  trowt,"  codling  and  crabs, 
though  after  such  a  course,  a  twentieth-century  gourmet  would 
hardly  relish  ^'tartes'M  Then  they  had  a  "devise"  in  sugar, 
painted  and  gilded,  described  as  "  a  pellican  sitting  on  hir  nest 
with  hir  birds,  and  an  image  of  St  Katherine  holding  a  booke 
and  disputing  with  doctors."  The  saintly  figure  also  held  in  its 
hand  some  highly  complimentary  couplets  addressed  to  Madame 
le  Royne,  ''the  pellican  answering"  thus,  as  the  historian 
gravely  remarks — 

"  Ce  est  la  signc  ct  du  roy, 

Pour  tenir  joy, 

Et  a  tout  sa  gent, 

EUe  mette  sa  contente." 

(This  sign  to  the  King, 

Great  joy  shall  bring, 

And  all  his  people, 

She  [the  Queen]  will  content) 

The  second  course  was  as  strange  as  the  first:  ''Gellie  (jelly) 
coloured  with  columbine  flowers,  white  potage  or  creame  of 
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almonds,  breame  of  the  sea,  coonger,  soles,  cheuen,  barbill  and 
roch,  fresh  salmon,  halibut,  gurnet,  rochet  boiled,  smelts  fried, 
and  creius  \icrivissesy  prawns]  and  lobster." 

The  feast  terminated  with  the  appearance  on  the  board  of  a 
<*  devise  of  a  tiger  looking  into  a  mirror,"  with  an  equestrian 
figure  holding  in  his  arms  a  tiger's  whelp  and  bearing  a  ^'  poesie," 
with  the  words — 

*'  Per  force  sans  raison,  je  prise  cette  beste." 
(By  force  and  without  persuasion,  I  have  captured  this  beast) 

A  figure  of  a  Moor  was  also  "  with  his  own  hand  making  a 
countenance  of  throwing  of  mirrors  at  the  tiger,"  which  latter 
beast  had  a  scroll  as  well    This  said — 

"GU  che  mirour, 
Ma  &sta  distour." 

(The  sight  of  this  mirror, 
Tames  wild  beasts  by  terror.) 

No  doubt  the  small  tiger  and  the  motto  were  intended,  as  Miss 
Strickland  surmises  in  her  admirable  Life  of  Katherine  of  VaUns^ 
as  hidden  slights  to  the  Queen's  brother,  the  Dauphin. 

This  elaborate  entertainment  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ''devise"  of  the  tiger,  the  mirror,  and  the 
Moor,  which,  being  made  of  sugar,  were  distributed  among  the 
company,  after  which  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  retired.  Her 
Grace  had,  however,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  banquet,  inter- 
ceded, and  successfully,  for  the  liberation  of  James  i.  of 
Scotland,  who,  although  a  prisoner  of  the  King  of  England,  sat 
near  her  at  the  banquet.  The  Queen  rose,  and  going  to  Henry 
boldly  asked  for  her  neighbour's  release,  which  was  accorded 
amid  great  cheering.  Katherine  remained  at  Westminster, 
probably  recovering  her  digestion,  until  Palm  Sunday,  when  she 
joined  the  King  at  Windsor  and  spent  Easter  with  him  there. 

Music  made  considerable  strides  in  England  imder  Henry  v., 
who  was  himself  a  skilful  musician,  often  playing  the  harp  and 
singing  songs  of  his  own  composition.  The  lovely  Queen — "  the 
Fair  One  with  the  Golden  Locks  " — was  also  a  musician ;  and  the 
household  expenses  of  this  reign  contain  numerous  items  con- 
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nected  with  the  musical  tastes  of  the  King  and  his  consort  At 
Eastertide  the  Queen  had  a  dulcimer,  a  lute,  and  harp€tt€  (small 
harp)  sent  to  her  from  Paris,  for  which  she  paid  £2<^, 

Henry  v.  was  in  France  when  the  Queen  was  brought  to  bed 
of  the  boy  destined  to  reign  as  the  unhappy  Henry  vi.  Shortly 
after  the  birth  of  this  son,  Queen  Katherine,  leaving  her  infant 
in  London,  betook  herself  to  Paris,  where  she  was  received  with 
great  favour.  All  the  nobility  flocked  to  her  Court,  whilst  that 
of  her  mad  &ther  Charles  vi.,  and  her  vile  mother,  was  deserted. 
Meanwhile  King  Henry,  whose  constitution  had  been  sorely 
taxed  by  his  lengthy  campaign,  fell  ill  at  Senlis  of  a  mortal 
makdy  against  which  even  his  vigorous  constitution  and  resolute 
spirit  struggled  in  vain.  He  died  at  Valenciennes  on  August 
33,  1433,  with  his  adored  wife's  name  on  his  lips  —  a 
compliment  she  little  merited,  for  she  was  but  a  frivolous 
creature. 

The  news  of  the  heroic  King's  death  threw  London  into 
consternation.  There  was  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  national 
mouming  when  the  royal  corpse  was  brought  back  for  burial 
The  long  procession  had  wended  its  way  northward  through 
France,  passing  by  Abbeville  and  Montreuil-sur-Mer  ^  to  Calais. 
On  the  coffin  lay  an  effigy  of  the  dead  King  made  of  boiled 
leather, — a  curious  substitute  for  wax, — the  face  "  most  wonder- 
fully like  unto  life,"  arrayed  in  a  purple  robe  edged  with  ermine, 
the  crown  on  its  head,  the  orb  in  its  hand.  A  canopy  of  purple 
velvet,  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  and  of  "  marvellous  value," 
was  carried  over  it.  The  widowed  Queen  and  her  train  followed 
the  mournful  cortege  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  As  the  pro- 
cession entered  London,  every  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  stood  on  his 
doorstep  with  a  lighted  taper.  The  first  Requiem  was  sung  at 
St  Paul's  by  the  Bishop  of  London ;  but  the  most  magnificent 
ceremony  was  that  in  the  Abbey,  at  which  the  late  King's  three 

^  The  author  possesses  a  copy  of  a  curious  MS.  account  of  the  passage  of 
the  body  of  Henry  v.  through  Montreuil.  It  was  taken  to  the  parish  church 
and  blessed  by  the  Abbot.  At  the  comer  of  the  Grande  Rue,  where  now 
stands  that  excellent  hostelry  the  Hotel  de  France,  there  was  a  panic  in  the 
crowd,  the  bier  was  set  down,  and  the  bearers  rushed  into  an  inn.  There 
was,  however,  no  need  for  this  stampede,  which  was  due  to  the  &11  of  a 
chimney.  Qneen  Katherine  and  her  train  entered  Montreuil  exactly  as  the 
corpse  of  her  husband  left  the  town  for  Calais. 
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chargers,  draped  with  black  velvet  blazoned  with  the  arms  of 

England  and  France,  were  led  by  mailed  knights  up  the  nave 

into  the  choir,  and  there  stood,  motionless  as  statues,  throughout 

the  service.    The  hero-King  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  most  sacred 

part  of  the  Abbey — the  Confessor's  Chapel,  at  the  end  of  whi<:h 

Katherine  erected  a  chantry  chapel  of  extreme  beauty,  built  in 

the  shape  of  an  H.    High  above  the  altar  was  placed  the  King's 

effigy  in  plated  silver,  the  head  and  helmet  being  solid  silter 

gilt    Henry  himself  had  left  minute  directions  as  to  the  manoer 

in  which  this  chantry  chapel  was  to  be  built — ''  so  lighted  that 

the  people  might  see  the  priest  officiating."    It  was  intended  to 

contain  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Annunciation ;  and  to  this  day 

the  wooden  cupboards,  with  their  curious  old  bolts,  to  protect 

the  King's  collection  of  relics  and  the  vessels  used  at  Mass»  are 

to  be  seen.    The  steps^near  by  are  indented  by  the  pilgrims  who 

dragged  themselves  up  them    on    their   knees — a  penitential 

exercise  which  they  believed  would  help  the  restless  spirit  of 

their  adored  King.    This  wonderfully  beautiful  chantry  is  built 

of  Caen  stone,  brought  over  from  France  at  great  expense  for 

the  purpose.    It  was  completed  in  1431,  in  which  year  Roger 

Johnson  of  London  was  paid  30s.  for  the  exquisite  iron-work 

that  once  surrounded  it,  but  of  which  only  a  fragment  now 

remains.    On  the  top  of  the  tomb  is  .an  old  wooden  hulk, 

formerly  covered  by  the  plated  figure  already  mentioned,  which 

was  stolen,  not  improbably  by  order,  and  for  the.use  of  Henry 

VIII.,  by  "  burglars " in  the  "night  season"  in  1546.    The  figures 

introduced  into  the  architectural  decorations  of  t&e  chantry  are 

among  the  best  preserved  in  the  Abbey,  and  include  those  of  the 

Confessor  and  of  Henry  iii.,  founders  of  the  ^orioys  fane,  and 

of  Henry's  own  patron  saints — St  George  for  England  and  Sl 

Denis  for  France.    There  is  also  a  fine  bas-relief  of  a  coronation 

— probably  that  of  Henry  v.,  as  in  one  compartment  he  is  shown 

on  horseback.    The  battered,  shield,  helmet,  and  saddle  affixed 

to  the  crossbeam  above  this  interesting  tomb  are  not,  as  usually 

stated  by  that  most  misleading  individual  the  Abbey  Guide, 

"those  used  by  the  King  at  Agincourt";  they  were  carried  into 

the  Abbey  at  his  funeral,  and  were  once  emblazoned  with  gold 

fleur-de-lys  and  the  saddle  covered  with  blue  velvet. 

The  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  investiture  of  a  child  of  eight 
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years  of  age  with  the  weighty  diadem  of  our  ancient  kings  was 
witnessed  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  November  6,  1427,  when 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  placed  the  Confessor's  Crown  on 
the  head  of  the  youthful  and  foredoomed  Henry  vi.  Lord 
Mayor  Etfield,  who  received  the  customary  cup  and  ewer, 
evidently  considered  them  as  his  personal  property,  for  he 
bequeathed  them  to  his  grandson  and  heir. 

The  state  entry  of  Henry  vi.  into  London,  which  took  place 
on  February  i,  143 1,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
tasteful  pageants  ever  witnessed  in  this  kingdom.  The  very 
youthful  monarch  had  been  crowned  in  Paris  in  the  previous 
December,  and  came  direct  from  France  to  England,  being  met 
on  Blackheath  by  the  Mayor,  Corporation,  and  principal  citizens, 
who  escorted  him  to  his  capital,  mounted  on  gaily  caparisoned 
horses.  The  Mayor  was  arrayed  in  a  cnmson  velvet  fuired 
gown,  a  girdle  of  gold  about  his  middle,  and  a  great  baldric  of 
gold  hanging  down  behind  him  to  the  ground.  The  Aldermen 
were  gowned  in  scarlet  spangled  with  silver  stars,  and  the  Guilds- 
men  in  white  with  the  cognisances  of  their  crafts  embroidered 
on  their  sleeves  in  colours,  enhanced  with  black  and  gold  cord 
The  livery  colours  of  the  House  of  York  were  white  and  blue ; 
of  Lancaster,  murray,^  or  mulberry,  and  blue.  At  the  entrance 
to  London  Bridge  the  cortege  was  met  by  a  man  built  up  with 
buckram  to  represent  "a  mighly  giant  with  a  drawn  sword," 
who  paid  the  King  some  high-flown  compliments.  He  bore  an 
inscription  by  his  side  4)eginning  thus — ''AH  those  that  be 
enemies  to  the  iLing,  I  shall  clothe  them  with  confusion."  The 
drawbridge  was  bedecked  with  a  pageant  representing  a  **  Gothic 
tower"  hung  with  gold  and  silver  brocade,  out  of  which  stepped 
three  ladies  in  silk  robes  of  numy  colours,  and  wearing  wreaths 
of  gold  and  silver  foliage.  The  first  announced  herself  as  the 
Lady  Nature,  the  second  as  the  Lady  Grace,  and  the  third  as 
the  Lady  Good  Fortune.  Each  dame  was  attended  by  a  bevy 
of  maidens  dressed  in  white  silk  robes  and  crowned  with  roses. 
These  damsels  presented  the  King  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, — t\e.  Wisdom,  Understanding,  Good  Counsel,  Fortitude, 

'  ''Murray"  was  a  corruption  of  Mara,  The  mulberry  or  Mora  colour 
was  introducedL  into  &shion  by  Ludevico  il  Mora  in  the  last  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  > 
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Knowledge,  Piety,  and  the  Fear  of  God.  Seven  other  ladies, 
attired  in  red  silk  gowns,  handed  him  the  gifts  of  Grace — A 
Crown  of  Glory,  a  Sceptre  of  Might  and  Mercy,  the  Mantle  of 
Prudence,  the  Shield  of  Faith,  the  Helmet  of  Health,  and  the 
Girdle  of  Love  and  Perfect  Peace.  This  was  precisely  the  sort 
of  pageant  Florence  or  Rome  would  have  organised  on  a  like 
occasion.  The  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  conveyed 
to  this  country  through  Flanders,  had  now  become  very  evident 
and  remarkable  in  all  these  State  processions. 

At  the  Tower  two  giants  with  clubs  in  their  hands  welcomed 
his  Grace,  whereas  in  Comhill  a  round  tower  was  erected,  on 
the  summit  whereof  was  a  beautiful  child  dressed  in  every  point 
like  the  King,  upon  whose  right  hand  sat  the  Lady  Mercy  and 
on  his  left  the  Lady  Truth.  Leaning  over  the  back  of  the 
royal  throne  appeared  Clemency,  who  spoke  words  of  kindly 
greeting  and  tiien  introduced  to  the  royal  notice  her  sister 
Virtues.  The  child  King  must  have  been  greatly  entertained 
by  the  next  pageant,  at  the  Cheap,  for  here  had  been  erected 
a  number  of  wells,  each  presided  over  by  a  lady  representing 
respectively  the  Wells  of  Mercy,  Grace,  and  Pity.  These  &ir 
dames,  who  were  sumptuously  attired,  offered  cups  of  dear 
crystal  water  to  the  King  and  his  train,  which,  to  everybody's 
amazement,  as  soon  as  touched,  turned  to  cups  of  sparkling 
wine.  Near  by  St  Paul's,  a  formidable  tower  had  been  erected 
as  an  abode  for  two  anchorites,  who  displayed  the  genealogies 
of  St  Edward  and  St  Louis,  the  King's  saintly  ancestors.  The 
approach  to  the  Cathedral  was  lined  on  either  side  by  several 
hundred  youths  in  flowing  white  garments,  holding  oak  branches 
in  their  hands.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  Bishops 
led  the  King,  with  mfinite  ceremony,  from  the  porch  to  the  High 
Altar  of  the  metropolitan  church,  and  after  much  chanting  con- 
veyed him  thence  to  St  Erkenwald's  shrine,  where  his  Grace 
offered  the  usual  gifts.  After  refreshment  in  the  Bishops'  Palace, 
the  King,  his  courtiers,  and  an  immense  retinue,  rode  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  the  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  and  the 
young  King  offered  alms  at  St  Edward's  shrine. 

The  giants  so  frequently  mentioned  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  pageantry  of 
London  were  common  to  other  English  cities,  notably  Coventry 
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and  Norwich.  The  London  giants,  however,  whose  revered 
effigies  still  occupy  prominent  positions  in  Guildhall,  and  who 
are  erroneously  called  Gog  and  Magog, — ^whereas  their  real 
names  are  Gogmagog  and  Corineus, — ^have  a  distinct  and  very 
interesting  origin.  Their  legendary  history  is  exceedingly 
remote,  but  their  materialisation  is,  most  probably,  due  to  our 
frequent  intercourse  with  Flanders  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
at  a  time  when  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Tourney,  and  Douai  had  long 
since  had  their  own  particular  giants,  London's  monsters 
becoming  prominent  in  the  days  of  Edward  iii.  Throughout 
the  fifteenth  century  their  popularity  increased  rapidly,  and 
they  formed  an  integral  part  of  tiie  pageants  of  London,  until,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  relegated  to 
those  stationary,  but  dignified,  positions  in  Guildhall,  which  they 
have  never  since  abdicated  to  make  a  common  show  in  the  streets. 
The  l^ends  concerning  them  are  very  numerous  and  con- 
tradictory, and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  gives  us 
the  most  likely  clue  to  the  mystery  surrounding  their  origin. 
Their  popular  names  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Scriptures. 
Magog  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Japheth  in  the  tenth 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  again  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles. 
Gog  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  Bible  in  the  time  of 
Ezekiel,  during  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Gog  and  Magog 
appear  together  in  Revelations,  though  not  as  individuals  but 
as  distinct  nationalities.  We  know,  on  learned  authority,  that 
the  Arabs  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  biblical  giants,  under 
the  appellations  of  Yadjooj  and  Madjooj,  down  to  the  tenth 
century,  when,  together  with  many  other  legendary  folk,  these 
two  giants  became  known  to  the  ballad-mongers  of  Northern 
Europe,  in  search  of  plots  and  names  for  the  weird  stories  they 
were  wont  to  relate  to  enthralled  listeners  in  the  halls  of  princes, 
or  by  the  fireside,  of  a  winter's  evening,  in  a  wayside  inn  or  tavern. 
The  original  Arabian  legends  seem  either  to  have  been  abandoned 
altogether,  or  else  to  have  been  embroidered  with  local  colouring 
and  tradition  so  as  fo  be  scarcely  recognisable, — ^the  names  of 
the  giants,  however,  remaining  but  slightly  altered.  In  that 
quaintest  of  chronicles,  2^  History  of  F^lke  Fit%  Warine^  an 
Outlaw  Baron  in  the  Reign  of  King  John^  we  learn  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  great  Caesar,  accompanied  by 
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Bratus,  went  into  Wales,  and  asked  an  old  man  the  history  of 
a  certain  burnt  and  ruined  dty.  This  venerable  ancient  in- 
formed him  that  "none  inhabited  in  those  parts  except  very 
foul  people,  great  giants  whose  king  was  called  Gogmagog." 
Brutus — ^who,  by  the  way,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  son  of  Venus  and  iEneas,  and  the  founder  of 
Trojanovum,  or  London — ^had,  it  appears,  a  younger  brother, 
a  giant  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Corineus,  who  one  fine  day 
despatched  Gogmagog  and  pitched  him  over  a  precipice  at  a 
place  near  Plymouth  called  to  this  day  "Goemagofs  Leap." 
Such,  in  brie^  is  the  earliest  legend  we  possess  concerning  the 
careers  of  the  two  giants  whose  bulky  presentments  in  the 
Guildhall  so  greatly  interested  the  reigning  Sultan  of  Turicey 
when,  as  Prince  Abdul  Hamid,  he  visited  Ei^land  in  company 
with  his  father,  the  unfortunate  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz.  He  asked 
Fuad  Pasha  all  about  them,  who,  being  unable  to  answer  him 
correcdy,  assured  the  boy  diey  represented  "the  strength  and 
power  of  the  British  Constitution  " ! 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  his  Chronicles,  tells  a  delightful 
and  very  elaborate  stoiy  in  which  the  giants  figure  to  great 
advantage;  but  the  quaintest  tale  is  related  by  Caxton  in  his 
Chronicles  of  England^  wherefirom  we  glean  that  Diocletian, 
Emperor  of  Rome,  had  a  family  of  no  less  than  three-and-thirty 
recalcitrant  daughters,  whose  conduct  was  such  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  little  peace  in  his  household,  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  marry  them  off  to  thirty-three  noblemen.  Unhappily  the 
young  kdies,  soon  after  their  wholesale  wedding,  began  to 
behave  outrageously,  and  one  fine  night  cut  the  throats  of  their 
respective  husbands.  The  wretched  Emperor,  driven  distracted 
by  the  evil  conduct  of  his  refiactory  fiunily,  now  embarked  the 
thirty-three  self-constituted  widows  on  board  a  vessel,  which, 
in  due  time,  brought  them  to  an  island  to  which,  in  honour  of 
their  eldest  sister,  they  gave  the  name  Albion — ^that,  it  seems, 
being  her  name.  The  Evil  One,  true  to  his  instincts,  now 
played  the  ladies  a  damnable  trick  by  providing  them  with 
"  visionary  "  husbands,  with  the  result  that  in  course  of  time  they 
peopled  tiie  island  with  giants.  The  Lady  Albion's  son  was 
none  other  than  that  Gogmagog  who  was  slain  by  Brutus' 
brother,  Corineus.    This  story  is  curiously  suggestive  of  the 
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legend  of  Ursula  and  her  xi,ooo  maidens,  blended  with  the 
biblical  story  of  the  intermarriage  between  the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  also  of  the  giants  of  the  Odyssey.^ 

The  effigies  of  the  giants  were  lodged  at  a  very  early  period  in 
the  Guildhall,  though  not  in  their  present  conspicuous  positions 
in  the  Great  Hall,  but  at  the  entrance  to  the  Council  Chamber, 
whence  they  were  trotted  out  on  every  possible  occasion  to 
grace  a  London  holiday, — now  to  the  head  of  the  Bridge  or 
the  entrance  to  the  Tower,  and  even  as  far  west  as  Temple 
Bar,  where  they  greeted  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  triumphal 
march  through  the  city  to  Westminster.  The  mediaeval  figures 
disappeared  during  the  Fire  of  1666,  and  were  not  replaced 
until  1707,  when.  Hone  tells  us,  they  were  set  up  where  they 
now  stand,  after  having  been  refashioned  by  Captain  Richard 
Saunders,  "an  eminent  carver  in  wood  who  dwelt  in  King 
Street,  Cheapside."  That  gentleman  was  paid  ^^70  for  repairing 
the  Hall  and  renovating  the  giants,  who  were  miscalled  Gog 
and  Magog.  As  we  have  seen,  they  should  be  distinguished — 
the  elder  figure  as  Gc^magog  and  the  younger  as  Corineus. 

There  was  yet  another  giant  whose  stalwart  form  of  wood 
and  buckram  was  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  bygone  Londoners — 
St  Christopher,  that  gigantic  early  Christian  who  bore  the 
Infant  Saviour  on  his  shoulder  across  the  Jordan,  only  to 
learn  that  he  was  the  strongest  man  that  ever  lived,  since  he 
was  privil^ed  to  carry  the  World — Le.  the  Son  of  God — upon 
his  back.  He  generally  figured  in  the  Corpus  Christi  pro- 
cessions, from  which  the  pagan  monsters  were  excluded. 

To  the  giants  should  be  added  the  preposterous  dragons  — 
20  and  even  30  feet  long,  which  snorted  fire, — hobby-horses, 
and  a  host  of  other  wood  and  pasteboard  fireaks,  whose 
prancing  and  grunting  delighted  our  simple-minded  ancestors, 
whose  degenerate  descendants  have  relegated  these  monsters  to 
the  Christmas  pantomime  and  toy-shop. 

Although  he  was  certainly  not  aware  of  the  fact,  soon  after 

^  For  further  particulars  concerning  the  giants,  the  reader  should  consult 
a  curious,  but  very  rare,  work  entitled  Gcg  and  Magogs  by  Fairholt, 
1829 :  and  the  ChromcUs  of  Fii%  Warine^  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
edited  by  T.  Wright,  Esq.,  for  the  Warton  Club,  1856:  and  Caxton's 
Chronicle. 
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his  coronation  young  Henry  was  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  the 
strangest  of  step-fathers.  His  flighty  mother,  Katherine  of 
Valois,  true  to  the  instincts  inherited  from  her  foul  parent, 
Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  had,  within  a  year  of  her  heroic  husband's 
death,  fallen  in  love  with  a  common  soldier — Owen  Tudor — and 
had  married  him  clandestinely.  Tudor  was  of  giant  stature  and 
as  handsome  as  Mars,  but  all  the  skill  and  research  of  hb  grand- 
son, Henry  vii.,  failed  to  establish  his  claim  to  any  gentle 
breeding.  From  this  marriage,  kept  a  profound  secret  for 
several  years,  during  which  three  children  were  bom  to  the  ill- 
assorted  couple,  sprang  the  mighty  House  of  Tudor.  When  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  R^ent  of  the  Realm  during  the  King's 
minority,  discovered  the  truth,  he  flew  into  a  fury  and,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  enacted  a  statute,  which  was  never  printed, 
threatening  the  severest  penalties  on  "  anyone  who  should  dare 
to  marry  a  Queen-Dowager,  or  any  lady  holding  lands  of  the 
Crown,  without  the  consent  of  the  King  and  Council"  Owen 
was  forthwith  sent  to  Newgate,  whence  he  escaped  three  times ; 
and  the  Queen  was  rel^ated  to  the  royal  lodgings  at  the  Priory 
in  Bermondsey.  Her  low-born  consort  was  ultimately  foi^ven 
by  his  step-son,  and  earned  his  pardon ;  and  his  good  service  to 
the  young  King's  father,  Henry  v.,  at  Agincourt  having  won  him 
a  captain's  command,  he  upheld  the  Lancastrian  cause  till, 
fallbg  into  the  hands  of  Edward  iv.,  his  head  was  struck  off  in 
Hereford  market-place.  Little  did  Edward  dream  that  his  own 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  one  day  to  be  poor  Owen's  grandson's 
wife,  and  thus  to  become  Queen  of  England. 

Queen  Katherine  lived  on  in  great  retirement  at  Ber- 
mondsey,^ and  there  died  after  a  long  illness  on  January  3,  1437. 
Katherine  of  Valois  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  her 
monument  was  removed  by  Henry  vii.  when  he  was  rebuilding 
his  splendid  chapel,  and  was  never  restored.  Her  coffin  lid  was 
accidentally  raised,  and  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Abbey  for 
many  generations  was  to  see  and  touch  the  parched  corpse  of 

^  It  appears  that  when  this  abbey,  remains  of  which  survived  to  our  time, 
was  erected,  its  charter  contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  certain  apart- 
ments should  be  exclusively  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  who  probably  went  there  in  times  of  illness,  the  Fathers  being  fieimed 
for  their  skill  in  medicine. 
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the  erstwhile  beautiful  queen.  Pepys,  vulgar  little  wretch  that  he 
was,  not  only  boasted  that  he  had  handled  the  royal  skeleton, 
but  actually  paraded  the  fact  that  he  had  kissed  its  lips !  ^  The 
remains  of  the  wife  of  one  of  our  greatest  kings,  and  the 
foundress  of  the  sturdiest  of  our  dynasties,  were  respectfully 
buried  in  1776,  but  in  another  part  of  the  vault,  near  the  coffin 
of  Anne  of  Cleves,  With  the  consent  of  Queen  Victoria,  Dean 
Stanley  removed  Queen  Katherine's  coffin  to  its  proper  place  in 
her  husband's  chantry,  her  remains  occupying  the  site  of  the 
altar — the  slab  of  which  now  covers  the  dust  of  the  fair  and  frail 
lady  with  the  golden  locks. 

Margaret  of  Anjou  on  her  marriage  with  King  Henry  vi.,  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  favour.  According  to  her  con- 
temporaries, her  beauty  was  extraordinary,  and  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions  as  to  her  accomplishments  and  her  virile  courage. 
Stowe  quotes  a  curious  description  of  her  bridal  progress,  from 
Fabyan — 

"On  the  28th  May,  1445,  Queen  Margaret  was  met  at 
Blackheath  by  an  equestrian  procession,  consisting  of  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London,  in  scarlet,  and  the 
guilds  of  the  same,  all  riding  on  horseback  in  blue  gowns,  with 
embroidered  sleeves  and  red  hoods,  who  conveyed  her  with  her 
train  through  Southwark,  and  so  on  to  the  city  of  London,  which 
was  then  beautified  with  divers  histories  and  pageants  of  welcome, 
marvellous  costly  and  sumptuous,  of  which  I  can  only  name  a 
few.  At  the  bridge-foot  towards  Southwark  was  a  pageant  of 
Peace  and  Plenty ;  and  at  every  street-comer,  in  allusion  to  the 
text  of  the  parliamentary  sermon,  two  puppets  in  a  moving 
pageant  called  Justice  and  Peace  were  made  to  kiss  each  other. 
Noah's  ship  (the  ark)  upon  the  bridge,  with  verses  in  English. 
At  Leadenhall,  Madam  Grace,  the  chancellor  of  God.  At 
the  Inn  in  Comhill,  St  Margaret  At  the  great  conduit  in 
Cheapside,  the  five  Wise  and  Foolish  Viigins.  At  the  cross  in 
the  Cheap,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  verses.  At  Paul's 
gate  the  General  Resurrection  and  Judgment,  with  verses 
accordingly,  all  made  by  John  Lydgate." 

*  "  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  1669,  I  to  the  Abbey  went,  and  by  favour  did  see 
the  body  of  Queen  Katherine  of  Valois,  and  had  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in 
my  hands,  and  I  did  kiss  her  mouth,  reflecting  upon  it  that  I  did  kiss  a  Queen  : 
and  this  my  birthday  and  I  thirty-six  years  old  and  I  did  kiss  a  Queen.*' — 
Pepys*  Diary, 
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The  pity  of  it  is,  no  detailed  record  has  reached  us  of  these 
wonderful  pageants,  which  would  tax  the  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness of  one  of  our  most  experienced  stage-managers.  Imagine 
the  dilemma  of  a  Tree  or  an  Irving  if  called  upon  to  represent 
"the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  verses,"  or  "the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment," withal ! 

During  three  consecutive  days  tournaments  were  held  within 
the  Sanctuary,  on  Sanctuary  Green  before  the  Abbey. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  the  contemporary  records  and 
chronicles  of  this  period  the  marmer  in  which  Joan  of  Arc^  who 
now  looms  prominently  in  contemporary  history,  is  described, 
by  early  English  historians,  as  the  "French  sorceress,"  the 
"  damnable  witch,"  and  so  forth.  The  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  our  French  dominions  were  wrenched  from  us  by  a  woman  no 
doubt  added  considerably  to  the  unpopularity  of  Heiuy  the  Sixth's 
restless  consort  But  even  to  England  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
brought  blessings  disguised.  The  English  claim  to  the  French 
throne  was  of  no  practical  benefit  to  this  country, — ^it  merely 
kept  up  a  war  which  exhausted  our  finances  and  destroyed 
our  political  reputation.  Joan  of  Arc  may  well  be  said  to  have 
saved  England  as  well  as  France. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
IN  TROUBLED  TIMES 

FOR  the  next  fifty  years,  England  was  the  scene  of  that 
long  series  of  tragedies  to  whose  fateful  horror  the  genius 
of  Shakespeare  has  done  consummate  justice.  The  "Wars  of 
the  Roses "  ended  in  the  numerous  and  dreadful  State  murders 
which  have  invested  the  Tower  with  much  of  its  dramatic 
interest.  Across  the  stage  of  London's  history,  as  in  a  Greek 
tragedy,  fancy  now  sees  flit  the  wraiths  of  many  ill-fated  men 
and  women— each  bearing  a  rose,  white  for  York  and  red  for 
Lancaster — whose  names  fire  the  imagination :  the  meek  and 
saintly  Henry  vi.,  the  heroic  and  beautiful  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
the  towering  Edward  iv.,  and  his  "  shallow,  painted "  consort,^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the  sinister  Gloucester  (Richard 
III.),  the  fragile  Anne  of  Warwick,  the  doomed  children  young 
Edward  v.  and  his  brother  of  York,  the  gallant  Hastings,  my 
Lord  of  Rivers,  "false  fleeting  Clarence,"  sturdy  Buckingham, 
and  stalwart  Richmond.  Into  the  details  of  this  series  of  sinister 
dramas  of  ambition,  treachery,  and  jealousy,  space  forbids  us  to 
enter;  yet,  before  closing  this  account  of  London  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  will  pause  to  glance  at  some  few  of  the  more  striking 
scenes  of  an  epoch  which,  beginning  in  great  disorder,  closed 
with  the  prosperous  reign  of  Henry  vii.,  and  with  the  invention 
of  the  printing  press  and  the  discovery  of  America — momentous 
events  that  changed  the  face  of  the  civilised  world. 

^  The  word  "painted"  could  scarcely  be  applied  with  truth  to  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  whose  complexion  was  naturally  magnificent,  but  it  shows  the 
influence  of  contemporary  fashions  on  our  Bard's  imagination.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  every  woman,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wore  borrowed 
roses  on  her  cheeks. 
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Edward  iv.  was  considered  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age. 
A  giant  in  stature,  his  dark  beauty  was  so  striking  that  in  a 
measure  it  actually  atoned  in  the  popular  mind  for  his  many 
vices.  He  was  crowned  in  1461,  soon  after  the  decisive  battles 
of  Mortimer  Cross  and  St.  Albans,  being  solemnly  elected  king 
in  lieu  of  Henry  vi.  in  St.  John's  Field,  Clerkenwell,  on  March  2. 
After  this  ceremony  King  Edward  rode  in  state  to  St  Paul's, 
where  his  title  was  confirmed  in  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  Thence  he  was  led  to  Westminster,  in  stately  procession, 
to  venerate  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  and  afterwards  to  banquet 
in  Westminster  HaU.  The  feast  over,  he  returned  with  the  same 
pomp  to  St.  Paul's  and  slept  at  the  Bishop's  house.  On  June 
26,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  fetched  him  to  the  Tower,  whence 
he  made  his  state  progress  through  the  city  and  was  crowned 
with  great  solemnity  at  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the  day 
following  his  coronation,  he  returned  to  St  Paul's,  and  was 
"  incensed  "  by  an  angel  with  golden  wings,  that  flew  down  from 
the  roof  "  by  means  of  a  rope  and  alighted  at  his  feet "  to  do 
him  homage.  The  crowd  in  the  church  was  so  great  as  to 
exceed  anything  "  ever  scene  in  anye  dayes." 

King  Edward  the  Fourth's  secret  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  took  place  on  May  i, 
1464,  at  Grafton,  near  Stoney  Stratford,  '*  in  the  presence  of  the 
bride's  mother,  Jaqueline  of  Luxemburg,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  two 
gentlewomen  and  a  young  man  who  served  Mass."  It  was  from 
Reading  Palace,  and  not  before  Michaelmas,  that  the  wedding 
was  first  made  public  by  the  King  presenting  Elizabeth,  with  the 
utmost  ceremony,  to  the  assembled  Court  as  his  wife.  The 
new  Queen  wore  on  this  occasion  a  lofty  crown  of  golden  fili- 
gree studded  with  gems,  her  flaxen  hair  streaming  down  her 
back  almost  to  her  feet  According  to  a  miniature  in  the 
finely  illuminated  MS.  (Chronique  d^ Angleierre)  in  the  British 
Museum,  Elizabeth  must  have  been  almost  an  albino,  her  hair 
is  so  fair  and  her  lashes  apparently  quite  white.  Her  dress  is  of 
gold  brocade,  striped  after  a  fashion  called  baudaken,  only  worn 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  Family.  Her  bodice  is  lined  with 
ermine,  and  her  train,  of  crimson  velvet,  is  of  extraordinary 
length. 

On  May  26,  1465,  the  coronation  of  the  new  queen  took 
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place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  She  proceeded  from  the  Tower 
escorted  by  the  usual  train  of  bishops,  nobles,  and  guards.  Her 
Grace  rode  in  a  sort  of  sedan-chair,  slung  between  poles,  and 
drawn  by  six  white  ponies,  the  poles  of  the  chair  being  carried 
by  eight  noblemen,  four  on  either  side.  The  people  did  not 
display  much  enthusiasm.  They  were  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  Queen's  mother,  the  Duchess  Jaqueline,  who  was  not 
only  exceedingly  avaricious  but  reputed  to  be  a  witch.  Elizabeth 
herself  was  known  to  be  an  intriguing  woman — ^the  very  *'  painted 
Queen "  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  who  managed  to  marry  her 
sisters  into  the  highest  families  surprisingly  soon  after  her  own 
marriage,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  they  were  without  dowers 
and  no  longer  very  young. 

A  great  tournament  was  held,  soon  after  this  coronation,  at 
Sheen.  The  two  chief  champions  were,  the  Queen's  brother, — 
the  gigantic  Anthony  WoodviDe,  Lord  Scales, — ^and  the  "  County 
de  la  Roche,"  the  famous  squire  and  friend  of  Philip  of  Burgundy. 
The  following  letter,  addressed  from  Sheen,  the  day  before  the  lists 
were  opened,  by  the  Lord  of  Scales  to  his  opponent,  might  have 
been  written  by  Shakespeare  himself,  it  is  so  sentient  of  the 
age  of  chivalry,  of  whose  spirit  it  is  a  latent  flicker — 

"Truth  it  is,  that  the  Wednesday  next  before  the  solemn 
and  devout  Resurrection  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 
for  certain  causes  I  drew  me  near  toward  the  Queen  of  England 
and  of  France,  my  Sovereign  lady,  to  whom  I  am  right  humble 
servant,  subject,  and  brother.  And  as  I  spoke  to  her  Highness 
on  my  knees,  according  to  my  duty,  I  know  not  how  it  happened, 
but  all  the  ladies  of  her  Court  environed  me  about,  and  anon  I 
took  heed  that  they  had  tied  above  my  left  knee  a  band  of  gold, 
garnished  with  precious  stones  which  formed  a  letter  (it  was  a 
collar  of  SS,  meaning  *  Souvenance,'  or  remembrance)  which, 
when  I  perceived,  truth  to  say,  it  came  nigher  to  my  heart  than 
to  my  knee :  and  to  this  collar  was  hanging  a  noble  flower  of 
Souvenance,  enamelled,  and  in  manner  of  emprise.  And  then 
one  of  the  ladies  said  to  me,  fuU  sweetly,  that  I  ought  to  take 
a  step  fitting  for  the  time;  and  then  each  of  them  withdrew 
demurely  to  their  places.  And  I,  all  abashed  at  this  adventure, 
rose  up  to  go  and  thank  them  for  their  rich  and  honourable 
present;  but  when  I  took  up  my  cap,  I  found  in  it  a  letter 
written  on  vellum,  and  only  closed  and  bound  with  a  silver 
thread.    Now  I  thought  this  letter  contained  the  will  of  the 
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ladies  expressed  in  writing,  and  that  I  should  know  the  ad- 
venture which  the  flower  of  Souvenance  was  given  me  to 
undertake." 

The  knight  took  the  letter  to  the  King,  who  was  sitting  in 
his  pavilion  in  *'  mighty  state,"  the  fair  Queen  beside  him,  and, 
dropping  on  his  knee,  begged  the  Sovereign  to  read  it  Edward 
broke  the  silver  thread,  read  out  the  articles  of  the  tourney, 
and  gave  his  sanction  for  the  jousts.  Woodville  now  ofifered  the 
enamelled  forget-me-not  given  him  by  the  ladies,  to  his  doughty 
opponent,  to  touch  with  his  "knightly  hand"  and  thereby  accept 
the  challenge.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  knights  set  to 
and  broke  many  a  lance.  La  Roche  won  the  first  combat,  but 
Woodville  was  the  favoured  champion  in  the  end. 

At "  sun-go-down,"  when  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  country 
lanes  round  Richmond,  were  flushed  with  crimson  glow,  the 
Court  rode  back  in  glittering  procession  to  the  Palace,  where  a 
banquet  was  held  The  night,  we  are  told,  was  passed  in 
dancing  and  revelry  "  till  cock  crow." 

We  have  a  lively  picture  of  Edward  iv.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville 
and  their  Court,  in  the  pages  of  the  curious  Journal  of  Louis  of 
Bruges,  Lord  of  Grauthuse  and  Governor  of  Holland,  who 
visited  England  in  1472,  and  was  handsomely  entertained  by 
Edward  iv.  in  return  for  the  hospitality  he  had  received  from 
him  when  an  exile  in  Flanders.  Grauthuse  tells  us  how  the 
royal  apartments  were  lined  with  cloth-of-gold,  and  how  he 
found  the  Queen  engaged  with  her  ladies  in  a  game  of  dosheys. 
After  it  was  finished  the  company  began  to  dance,  the  King  with 
his  eldest  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  Edward,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  gave  his  guest  a  marvellous  gold  cup  edged  with 
pearls  and  mounted  with  a  "unicorn's  horn,  seven  inches  in 
diameter."  The  Court  attended  Mass  every  morning,  when 
the  "music  was  most  melodious."  The  King  gave  Grauthuse 
his  own  horse  to  ride,  and  afterwards  made  him  a  present  of  it. 
He  also  showed  him  his  "  vineyard  of  pleasure."  One  evening 
the  Queen  entertained  him  at  an  interminable  banquet,  when  the 
King  was  present,  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  the  Lady  Rivers, 
Lord  Grantham,  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  the  Lady  Grey.  At 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  table  sat  his  wife,  the  Duchess  and 
many  other  lords  and  ladies.    Down  the  left  side  of  the  hall  was 
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another  table  at  which  was  a  grand  "view"  of  ladies,  unac- 
companied by  gentlemen ;  and  on  the  right,  at  again  another, 
were  the  Queen's  gentlewomen.  After  dinner  the  Court  danced, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  the  King  and  Queen  conducted  Grauthuse 
to  his  bedchamber,  which  was  hung  with  white  silk  and  linen 
cloth,  and  all  the  floor  covered  with  carpets.  The  bed  was 
furnished  with  sheets  made  at  Rennes,  in  those  days  considered 
the  manufactory  of  the  finest  linen  in  Europe.  The  mattress 
was  filled  with  down,  and  the  coimterpane  was  of  cloth-of-gold 
furred  with  ermine.  "The  tester  and  ceiler  were  of  shining 
cloth-of-gold" ;  the  curtains  of  white  sarcenet,  and  the  "pillows 
and  bolsters  were  of  the  Queen's  own  ordering."  In  the  next 
room  was  another  state  bed  curtained  with  white  silk,  fashioned 
"  like  a  tent " ;  and  in  yet  a  third  room  stood  two  baths  covered 
with  "  tents  of  white  cloth."  Everything  in  this  beautiful  apart- 
ment was  white  and  gold.  Having  wished  their  guest  good-night 
and  God-bless-you,  their  Graces  retired,  and  he  was  left  with  his 
own  attendants  and  the  Lord  Hastings, — ^the  very  gentleman  who 
was  afterwards  murdered  by  Richard  iii., — ^who  helped  him  to 
undress  and  actually  enjoyed  a  bath  with  him*  When  the  baths, 
which  were  hot,  were  over,  a  repast  was  served,  by  order  of  the 
Queen,  on  silver  trays,  consisting  of  green  ginger,  syrup,  comfits, 
and  biscuits,  to  be  washed  down  with  hot  ipocras.  To  crown 
all,  Grauthuse  was  created  Earl  of  Winchester,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  function  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  which  the  King  and  Queen  "crowned,"  and  the  little 
Prince  Edward,  now  eighteen  months  old,  attended  in  full 
state.  Since  "  Master  Garter  "  stuttered,  Norroy  proclaimed  the 
largesse  of  the  new  Earl  in  his  stead,  which  was  perhaps  as 
well,  Grauthuse  and  Winchester  being  distinctly  awkward  words 
for  a  stutterer  to  struggle  with.  Thus  ended  a  most  enjoyable 
and  typical  visit  to  the  Court  of  England  in  the  last  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.^ 

In  the  meanwhile  Londoners,  as  well  as  all  other  Englishmen, 
had  enough  to  do,  besides  looking  at  pageants,  in  watching  the 
tremendous  events  and  horrors  which  were  fast  treading  on  each 

'  See  Narrative  cf  Louis  de  Bruges^  Lord  Grauthuse,  Edited  by  Sir  F. 
Madden.  Archologia^  1836.  Also  same  with  addition  in  French  edition,  1890. 
Brussels. 
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Other's  heels,  bringing  fortune  and  misfortune  to  the  contending 
princes  and  potentates,  whose  personal  ambition  filled  England 
with  the  blood  and  fury  of  civil  war.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  turbulence  of  the  times,  our  commerce,  especially  with 
Flanders,  flourished  exceedingly  under  Edward  iv.,  and  the 
very  age  that  saw  so  many  castles  burnt  witnessed  the  restoration 
and  embellishment  of  hundreds  of  churches.  Our  country,  ever 
rich  in  resources,  grew  wealthy  even  under  the  piteous  circum- 
stances which  divided  every  family  in  the  land  between  the 
Yorkists  and  the  Lancastrians.  Fortune  favoured  the  House  of 
York,  and  the  years  1470-7 1  saw  the  Lancastrians  defeated  in  the 
Battle  of  Bamet ;  saw  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  doomed ;  Edward 
IV.  back  again  in  London,  triumphant ;  Margaret  of  Anjou  driven 
into  exile ;  and  Henry  a  helpless  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

On  Ascension  Eve,  May  22,  147 1,  a  few  days  after  the  fatal 
Battle  of  Tewkesbury,  two  great  events  happened  in  the  Tower. 
Margaret  was  brought  thither  a  prisoner,  with  her  daughter-in-law, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  afterwards  married  Richard  hl  And 
on  the  very  night  the  Queen  entered  the  Tower,  her  consort, 
Henry  vi.,^  was  put  to  death,  according  to  tradition  in  that 
room  where  the  Regalia  is  now  exhibited  The  pious  King  was 
reading  a  book  of  prayers,  when  he  was  suddenly  despatched  by 
order  of,  if  not  actually  by,  Richard  of  Glos'ter.* 

The  "joyless  Queen,"  as  Shakespeare  calls  her,  seems  for 
some  time  to  have  been  spared  the  piteous  knowledge  that  her 
husband  had  been  murdered  in  a  room  not  far  removed  from  the 
one  in  which  she  passed  her  restless  nights.  When,  however, 
it  was  revealed  to  her  that  the  husband  for  whom  she  had  dared 
and  suffered  so  much  had  been  murdered  by  the  brother  of  him 
that  spilt  the  blood  of  her  only  child,  her  grief  was  less  awful  than 
her  wrath.    Then  did  the  long  and  dismal  corridors  of  her  prison 

*  The  Fosdera  gives  the  expense  of  mamtaining  King  Henry  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  with  the  daily  allowance  of  ten  persons  waiting  on  him,  for 
fourteen  days,  amounting  in  all  to  only  £^  5s.,  which  is  not  quite  8s. 
a  day  for  him  and  his  ten  men  ;  and  in  the  same  record  the  King's  own  diet 
for  two  days  cost  but  3s.  lod. 

'The  dagger  with  which  this  "foul  black"  deed  was  done  fell,  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch's  well-known  agent 
in  monastic  spoliation,  the  Warden  of  Caversham,  who  used  to  exhibit  **  this 
prettie  (!)  relic  of  the  dagger  that  slew  King  Henry  vi." 
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resound  to  her  heart-rending  outcries  as  she  cursed  the  "  foul, 
bloated  spider"  that  had  wrought  so  much  evil  in  her  house. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Margaret,  in  her  bitterness,  rejoiced  when 
she  heard  that  her  rival  Elizabeth  Woodville's  children  had  been 
slain. 

Margaret's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  at 
Windsor,  was  rigorous ;  but  after  a  time  she  was  allowed  more 
freedom,  and  spent  some  years  in  comparative  peace  with  Alice 
Chaucer,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  poet's  great-granddaughter,  as 
we  learn  from  a  Paston  Letter  dated  July  8,  147 1 :  "And  as 
for  Queen  Margaret,  I  understand  that  she  is  removed  to 
Wallingford,  nigh  unto  Evelyn,  my  ^  Lady  of  Suffolk's  place  in 
Oxfordshire " ;  and  we  also  know  that  Edward  iv.  allowed  the 
Duchess  4  marks  a  week  for  his  royal  prisoner's  maintenance. 
Five  years  later  her  aged  father,  the  minstrel  King  Ren^  of 
Provence,  ruined  himself  to  pay  her  ransom,  and  thus  the  last  two 
years  of  her  wretched  life  were  spent  with  him  peacefully  enough 
at  Recul^e.  She  had  formally  renounced  all  she  "  could  pretend 
to  in  England,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  her  marriage  settle- 
ment" Villeneuve,  who  saw  her  at  this  period,  tells  us  that 
''  the  once  peerless  Margaret  had  become  a  horror  to  look  upon. 
Grief  had  turned  the  whole  volume  of  her  blood  to  water ;  her 
once  superb  eyes  were  swollen  and  red  with  weeping,  and  her 
skin  covered  with  blotches  like  leprosy."  King  Rend  died  first, 
in  1480,  "very  old  and  mu/t  tristeJ^  After  her  father's  death 
Margaret  went  to  Dempifere,  near  Anjou,  where  she  died  in  that 
superb  chateau  that  has  resisted  to  our  day  the  wear  and  tear  of 
age  and  of  revolutions.  "  The  Lancastrian  lioness,  Anjou's  proud 
matron,"  was  in  her  fifty-first  year  when  she  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  tomb  of  her  father  and  mother  in  the  fine  old  cathedral  of 
Angers.  When  the  sun  passes  behind  the  great  stained-glass 
window  at  the  back  of  the  choir,  a  transparent  portrait  of  Queen 
Margaret  reveals  itself — ^a  noble  head,  a  handsome  face,  full  dark 
eyes,  and  long  black  locks  hanging  to  the  waist 

There  was  a  Requiem  sung  at  St  Paul's  for  the  repose  of 
Queen  Margaret,  and  no  doubt  the  scant  gathering  of  her  faithful 
friends  had  many  stories  to  whisper  to  each  other  concerning 
the  late  Queen  as  they  passed  out  of  the  Cathedral.  Some  of 
them  could  remember  her  as  the  handsomest,  most  accomplished, 
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and  bravest  princess  of  her  time ;  and  then  as  the  most  miserable, 
bearing  the  burden  of  anarchy,  poverty,  civil  war,  and  male- 
diction. 

The  funeral  of  Henry  vi.  must  have  been  an  uncanny  fonddon. 
The  persistent  rumours  of  assassination  had  to  be  silenced,  and 
so,  on  the  day  after  Ascension  (1471),  the  corpse,  "surrounded 
by  more  glaives  and  bills  than  torches,"  was  borne  bare-faced 
— "that  every  man  might  see  it" — on  its  bier  to  St.  Paul's,  and 
there  Mass  was  sung.  In  the  middle  of  the  service  the  wounds 
began  to  bleed,  which  filled  all  present  with  horror.  Thence  the 
body  was  taken  to  Blackfnars.  Here  again  it  bled  profusely, 
even  upon  the  pavement,  "  a  dread  token  of  the  manner  of  his 
death."  At  midnight  the  bloodstained  hearse  was  conveyed  on 
the  still,  dark  waters  of  the  Thames,  followed  by  many  boats  and 
barges  lighted  with  torches,  all  filled  with  monks  singing  dirges, 
to  Chertsey  Abbey,  where  it  was  interred,  and  where  miracles 
presently  began  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  assassinated 
monarch.  These  facts  suggest  a  rearrangement  of  the  famous 
scene  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  Glos'ter  ought  to  meet  the 
body  of  his  victim,  and  with  it  the  Lady  Anne,  as  they  land  from 
the  river  and  not  on  the  highroad.  Shakespeare  was  evidently 
unaware  that  the  royal  corpse  was  conveyed  by  water  and  not  by 
land  to  Chertsey,  and  also  that  the  Lady  Anne,  Princess  of  Wales, 
was  at  this  time  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

When  Edward  iv.  died  at  Westminster  (April  9,  1483)  the 
sinister  rumours  of  foul  play,  that  had  filled  the  dty  when 
Henry  vi.  was  despatched,  buzzed  again.  To  disprove  these 
reports  the  body,  after  being  disembowelled  and  embalmed,  was 
exposed,  nude  to  the  waist,  for  ten  days,  on  a  bier  under  a  canopy 
of  black  doth  fringed  with  gold,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  Westminster  Palace,  and  not  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  is 
generally  stated.  During  this  singular  lying-in-state,  Low  Masses 
were  said  continuously  at  a  temporary  altar  erected  at  the  foot 
of  the  bier.  Meanwhile,  for  three  days,  an  interminable  proces- 
sion of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  general  public,  passed 
in  front  of  the  corpse  to  assure  themselves  that  the  monarch  was 
really  dead.  This  ceremony  over,  the  corpse  was  enclosed  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  and  then  in  a  casket  of  oak,  covered  by  a  pall  of 
black  velvet,  with  a  great  cross  in  doth-of-gold  down  its  centre. 
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The  usual  effigy  of  the  King,  in  "  habet  royall  crowned  with  a 
crowne  upon  his  hed  and  septer  in  his  one  hand  and  ball  in  the 
other/'  was  set  up.  Sir  William  Stonor  stood  at  the  right  comer 
of  this  catafalque,  holding  the  banner  of  Holy  Trinity ;  opposite 
to  him  stood  Sir  Henry  Ferris  with  the  banner  of  Our  Lady ; 
Sir  James  Radcliffe  held  the  banner  of  St  George,  and  Sir 
George  Browne  that  of  St  Edward.  In  the  great  procession 
that  swept  to  the  Abbey  marched  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Norwich,  Durham,  Lincoln,  and 
Rochester,  all  in  black  panHficalibtiS  \  with  them  were  the 
Abbots  of  Avendon  and  Bermondsey.  After  a  High  Mass  of 
Requiem,  a  grand  cavalcade  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  escorted 
the  body  of  the  deceased  Sovereign  through  London  to  Windsor. 
The  bier  rested  at  Charing  Cross,  where  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishops,  censed  it,  and  after 
taking  a  solemn  leave,  returned,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Sheriffs,  to  the  Abbey  in  time  for  dinner.  The  procession 
passed  on  to  Sheen,  where  it  rested  the  night  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Carthusians,  and  only  reached  Windsor  the  following  after- 
noon. The  next  morning  a  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  in  St 
George's  Chapel,  and  then  the  body  of  Edward  iv.  was  consigned 
to  the  vault  where  his  gigantic  skeleton  still  lies,  not  far  from  the 
remains  of  his  consort  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  of  Henry  vm., 
Jane  Seymour,  and  Charles  i. — a  weird  royal  company  I 

On  the  night  of  May  3  of  the  same  year,  London  heard 
with  stupefaction  that  "  the  bird  of  ill-omen,  Dickon  of  Glos'ter," 
abetted  by  Buckingham,  had  intercepted  young  King  Edward 
the  Fifth's  progress  to  London  and  had  carried  him  off  captive. 

That  Richard  of  Glos'ter  was  preparing  to  usurp  his  brother's 
throne  during  his  last  illness  is  proved  by  the  following  significant 
anecdote  related  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  must  have  known 
intimately  many  men  who  had  lived  through  the  scenes  he 
describes  so  graphically  in  his  History  of  Richard  IIL  "  On 
the  night  King  Edward  iv.  died,  one  Mystlebrook  came,"  says 
he,  "  long  before  daybreak,  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Pottyer  in 
Redcross  Street,  without  Cripplegate,  and  rapped  on  his  door : 
but  it  was  opened  by  Pottyer  in  person.  Mystlebrook  now 
announced  that  King  Edward  had  departed.  'By  my  troth, 
man,'  quoth  Mr.  Pottyer,  'then  will  my  master,  the  Duke  of 
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Glos'ter,  be  King.' "  More,  who  received  the  story  direct  from  the 
lips  of  his  own  father,  shrewdly  asks,  "  What  cause  had  Pottyer 
to  say  this  unless  he  had  some  inkling  of  his  master's  schemes  ?  " 

The  terror  and  confusion  into  which  London  was  thrown 
during  the  five  months  of  little  King  Edward  the  Fifth's  reign 
baffles  description.  Our  honest  citizens  were  now  daily  startled 
by  some  appalling  tragedy  that  filled  England,  nay  all  Europe, 
with  consternation.  None  the  less,  as  in  Paris  during  the  worst 
period  of  the  Revolution,  so  now  in  the  metropolis  the  current  of 
everyday  life  was  not  checked  by  this  reign  of  terror, — ^the  buying 
and  selling,  the  marrying,  the  christening  and  the  burpng,  the 
laughing  and  the  weeping,  the  cheating  and  the  lying,  all  went 
on  as  usual  There  were  no  papers,  but  news  travelled  quickly 
enough,  and  the  effort  made  to  suppress  details  added,  rather 
than  otherwise,  to  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  sought  after 
and  retailed.  Trembling  for  her  own  safety  as  well  as  for 
that  of  her  youngest  boy  and  daughters,  Queen  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville  immediately  sought  sanctuary  with  them  at  Westminster.^ 

Here  then  was  a  queen  of  England,  "  alone  and  forlorn,  desolate 
and  dismayed,"  sitting  on  rushes,  her  weeping  children  clinging 
round  her!  The  room  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  with  the 
remains  of  the  louvre  in  the  roof  through  which  the  smoke  from 
the  fire  escaped.  It  was  the  Abbot's  Chamber,  and  is  still  used 
by  an  Abbey  dignitary,  remaining  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  old  London. 

The  Guildhall,  which  in  the  course  of  its  eventful  history 
has  witnessed  many  an  extraordinary  scene,  never  beheld  one 
more  extraordinary  than  that  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
June  24,  1483,  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  appearing  before 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  the  more  prominent  citizens, 
strove  to  persuade  them  that  the  late  King  Edward  iv.  had 
married  one  of  his  mistresses,  and  that  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Woodville  was    therefore   illegal,   and  her  children 

*  The  children  with  the  distracted  Queen  were— Anne,  aged  eight,  after- 
wards Lady  Thomas  Howard  ;  Katherine,  afterwards  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  four ;  Bridget,  only  three,  who  died  a  nun  at  Dartford  ;  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Henry  vii.,  aged  seven  years;  Cicely,  afterwards 
Viscountess  Welles, — not  Villiers,  as  usually  stated,— i^ed  six ;  and  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  aged  eleven. 
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bastards.  The  assembled  citizens  were,  however,  no  more  con- 
vinced than  they  had  been  on  the  previous  Sunday,  when  Dr. 
Shaw,  or  Shore,  a  relative  of  the  notorious  Jane  of  that  ilk,  had 
made  the  same  statement  at  Paul's  Cross.  The  Hall  was, 
however,  so  thickly  packed  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  partisans, 
that  on  an  offer  being  made  to  the  citizens  to  accept  Richard 
as  their  King,  the  voices  of  the  more  loyal  were  drowned  by 
their  clamour.  The  next  day — exactly  two  days  after  the 
execution  of  Hastings  and  the  arrest  of  Jane  Shore — a,  deputa- 
tion proceeded  to  Baynard's  Castle,  where  Gloucester  was  then 
residing  (he  had  left  Crosby  Hall),  and  offered  him  the  crown. 
On  the  following  morning  he  hurried  off,  almost  unattended,  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  seated  himself  in  the  Confessor's 
Chair  and  proclaimed  himself  King  both  by  inheritance  and 
election.^  His  first  thought  after  this  audacious  act  was  to  devise 
a  way  of  getting  rid  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  and  her  children. 

The  Queen's  folly  in  delivering  up  her  younger  son  to  his 
kind  unde's  care  (probably  she  could  not  help  herself)  forms 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  in  this  woeful  tragedy.  "  And 
therewithal,"  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  "she  cried,  'Farewell, 
my  sweete  sonne.  Let  me  kiss  you  ere  you  go — ^for  God  knows 
if  we  shall  ever  kiss  again,'  and  so  fell  to  kissing  him  and  to 
weeping  sore;  and  the  child,  poor  innocent,  wept  as  fast  as 
herself."  The  rest  of  the  dire  tale  is  soon  told.  Mother  and 
sons  never  met  again.  Richard  of  York  shared  the  fate  of  his 
beautiful  elder  brother — "the  fairest  child  that  ever  lived," — 
and  who  does  not  know  what  that  fate  was ! 

The  frantic  grief  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  is  most  tragically 
described  by  More  in  his  Zi/e  of  Richard  II L — 

"  She  swooned  and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  there  lay  in  great 
agony,  yet  like  a  dead  corpse.    When  she  came  to  her  memory 

^  These  facts  are  very  nurely  noticed  by  historians.  Mr.  A.  Sharpe, 
however,  gives  them  full  value  in  his  remarkable  book  London  and  the 
Kingdom,  The  complete  list  of  the  personages  who  attended  the  coronation 
of  Richard  iii.  is  preserved  in  the  city  archives,  and  in  a  curious  pamphlet 
entitled  Report  on  the  Coronations y  printed  in  1 83 1.  There  are  included  also 
the  names  of  all  persons  who  in  the  same  capacity  attended  the  coronations 
of  each  of  our  kii^  down  to  George  iv.,  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  of 
Charles  li. 
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again,  she  wept  and  sobbed  and  filled  the  whole  place  with  her 
pitiful  sorrow.  She  beat  her  breast,  and  tore  her  fair  hair, 
calling  on  her  sweet  babes  by  name.  Then  kneeling  down,  she 
cried  on  God  to  avenge  her :  and  Englishmen,  when  they  heard 
that  Richard's  only  son  had  been  taken,  declared  the  impreca- 
tions of  that  mother  had  been  heard." 

How  native  to  Elizabeth's  shallow  character  was  all  this  hysterical 
display — ^so  terribly  earnest  for  a  time,  and  yet  so  quickly 
assuaged! 

For  all  his  murders  and  evil  repute,  "Hunchback  Dick," 
who  was  really  but  very  slightly  deformed,  was  right  royally 
crowned,  on  July  6,  1483,  together  with  his  wretched  wife, 
Anne  of  Warwick,  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales.  Richard,  who 
was  by  no  means  an  ill-looking  man,  dark-eyed  and  sallow,  was 
most  gorgeously  dressed  in  blue  velvet,  thickly  embroidered 
with  gold.  There  exists  evidence  that  the  rightful  king,  Edward 
v.,  was  pressed  by  his  unnatural  uncle  into  playing  some  part 
in  this  usurped  coronation.  Among  the  charges  at  this  function 
is  one  for 

"a  short  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  or  three  quarter  yard  of 
crimson  cloth-of-gold,  for  the  apparel  of  the  Duke  of  York,  son 
of  the  late  King,  Edward  iv."i 

Grafton  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  coronation  ceremony 
in  the  Abbey,  which  followed  precedent  in  every  detail    The 

^  These  gay  garments  may  not  have  been  worn  by  the  young  Duke  at  his 
uncle's  coronation,  but  at  his  own  wedding,  or  rather,  betrothal,  which  took 
place  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age,  on  Thursday,  January  15,  1478.  The 
bride  was  the  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  baroness  in  her  own  right,  and  direct 
heiress  of  Prince  Thomas  de  Brotherton's  daughter,  Margaret  Plantagenet. 
She  was  an  in&nt  aged  six  years,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage ; 
whereupon,  no  doubt,  there  was  plenty  of  gossip  and  to  spare  on  the  seisure 
of  her  estates  by  the  youthful  Prince,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Warren.  After  the  boy's  assassination  in  the  Tower, 
Richard  in.  confiscated  these  mighty  possessions,  but,  possibly  to  soothe  his 
stricken  conscience,  he  restored  the  whole  property  to  the  tiny  little  bride's 
grandaunts,  who  were  considerably  over  eighty.  In  this  manner  these  great 
landed  estates  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  these  venerable 
ladies,  the  Howards,  the  Mowbrays,  and  the  Petres.  There  exists  among 
the  MSS.  of  the  College  of  Arms  a  most  curious  account  of  the  infantile 
marriage  of  the  baby  Duke  of  York  with  the  baby  Princess  Anne  Mowbray. 
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Queen's  train,  of  purple  damask  on  gold,  was,  it  seems,  only 
made  two  days  before  the  event,  at  a  cost  of  ^^50,  an  enormous 
sum  at  that  time.  The  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall  is  thus 
described:  "At  four  o'clock  the  King  and  Queen  came  to  the 
high  dais  holding  each  other  by  the  hand.  On  the  Queen's 
right  hand  stood  the  Lady  Surrey  and  on  her  left  the  Lady 
Nottingham,  holding  a  canopy  of  state  over  her  head.  The 
King  sat  at  the  middle  of  the  table,  with  the  Queen  on  his  left 
hand,  and  standing  on  each  side  of  her  a  Countess  holding  a  cup 
of  pleasaunce,  when  it  listed  her  to  drink.  After  dinner  the 
Champion  of  England  rode  into  the  Hall  and  made  his  challenge, 
which  no  one  gainsayed.  The  Lord  Mayor  served  the  King  and 
Queen  with  ipocras,  wafers  and  sweet  wine,  and  by  that  time  it 
was  dark :  and  anon  came  certain  men  carrying  great  wax- 
torches  and  torchettes.  When  the  lights  were  come  the  lords 
and  ladies  approached  the  throne  and  did  obeisance  to  the 
King  and  Queen  and  then  went  their  ways  as  it  liked  them  best 
The  King  and  Queen,  when  all  were  gone,  rose  up  and  also 
departed  to  their  chambers." 

The  welcome  news  of  Richard's  death  on  the  field  of 
Bosworth  set  the  good  people  of  the  metropolis  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement  They  endeavoured  to  give  his  parsimonious 
successor  a  hearty  welcome  on  August  28,  1485.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Thomas  Hill,  and  the  Aldermen  in  their  scarlet 
robes,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  on  horseback,  in  violet 
cloth  gowns,  went  out  as  far  as  Homsey,  whence  they  brought 
the  victorious  Henry  of  Richmond  to  Shoreditch,  and  thence  on 
to  St  Paul's,  where  he  offered  three  standards,  painted  with 
presentments  of  St  George,  of  a  red  fiery  dragon,  and  of  a  dun 
cowl  After  Tt  Dtum  was  over,  the  King  banqueted  at  the 
Bishop  of  London's  palace  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  The 
prolonged  civil  war  having  exhausted  the  Treasury,  Henry's 
coronation,  late  in  1485,  is  one  of  the  simplest  recorded. 
Everything  was  done  as  economically  as  possible.  Trade  was 
depressed  as  it  had  never  been  before,  and  consequently  the 
King  determined  that  the  utmost  economy  should  be  observed. 
It  was  otherwise  in  1487,  when,  for  political  reasons,  the  Queen, 
Elizabeth  of  York,  was  crowned  with  exceptional  splendour  and 
rejoicing. 
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A  very  interesting  contemporary  account  of  this  coronation 
will  be  found  in  Leland's  CoUettanea?-  It  appears  that  on 
Friday,  November  23,  1487,  the  young  Queen  left  Greenwich 
Palace  by  water  for  the  Tower,  being  accompanied  on  her 
journey  by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  her  mother-in-law,  and 
an  interminable  train  of  great  personages  of  both  sexes.  Her 
barge  was  followed  by  the  Bachelors'  barge,  which  carried  a  red 
dragon,  the  ensign  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  that  "spouted  fire 
into  the  Thames."  The  King  met  her  Grace  at  the  foot  of  the 
water-steps  of  the  Palace,  where  she  dined,  apparelled  in  a  kirtle 
of  white  cloth-of-gold  damask,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same  material 
furred  with  ermine.  Her  head-dress  blazed  with  jewels^  and  her 
long  yellow  hair  hung  far  below  her  waist  Her  train  was  carried 
by  her  sister,  the  Lady  Cecily,  afterwards  Viscountess  WeUes. 

Elizabeth  of  York  performed  her  progress  through  the  city 
seated  in  a  litter  drawn  by  eight  white  horses.  She  was  followed 
by  a  galaxy  of  great  ladies  on  horseback,  and  in  Cheapside  was 
greeted  by  a  crowd  of  children  dressed  as  angels  and  saints. 
On  the  following  morning  she  left  Westminster  Palace  for  the 
Abbey,  her  coronation  train  being  of  violet  velvet  The  Queen, 
after  entering  the  Abbey,  was  supported  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  King  witnessed  the  coronation  ceremony  from  a  lattice- 
balcony  in  the  choir,  erected  on  purpose.  It  is  said  that  an 
anthem  bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance,  both  in  words  and 
music,  to  the  one  now  in  use,  that  many  authorities  believe  it  to 
be  the  original  of  "God  save  the  Kmg,"  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
at  this  coronation — 

''  God  save  King  Henerie  whereso'er  he  be. 
And  for  Queene  Elizabeth  now  pny  wee. 
And  for  all  her  noble  progenye ; 
God  save  the  Church  of  Christ  from  any  follie ; 
And  for  Qaeene  Elizabeth  now  pray  wee." 

According  to  Agnes  Strickland,  the  music  and  words  of  this 
composition,  which,  judging  from  the  above  excerpt,  was, 
in  point  of  poetic  beauty,  quite  the  equal  of  the  one  in  actual 
use,  were  found  some  sixty  years  ago  in  a  chest  at  Gayton  in 
^  ColUctama,  vol.  iv.  p.  107. 
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Northamptonshire.  It  is  dated  i486,  the  year  of  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  of  York  and  Henry  vii.  This  MS.  is  quoted  by 
Caark  in  his  History  of  the  Origin  of  "  God  Save  the  King.''  That 
learned  authority  on  diis  vexed  point,  Canon  Harford,  is,  however, 
of  opinion  that  our  National  Anthem,  as  it  now  stands,  dates 
from  Caroline  times  only. 

In  the  early  days  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  Londoners,  being 
at  heart  much  the  same  as  they  are  now, — "  great  scandal-mongers 
and  lovers  of  news," — ^must  have  been  much  excited  over  the 
gradual  development  of  the  adventures  of  those  two  iU-^tarred 
impersonators  of  Yorkist  royalty — Lambert  Sinmel  and  Perkin 
Warbeck.  Although  Simnel's  story  was  the  least  elaborate,  he 
was,  by  reason  of  his  superior  age  and  experience,  the  more 
formidable  of  the  two  impostors.  He  made  his  political  dilntt  in 
Ireland,  where  a  discontented  populace  spontaneously  accepted 
his  story  that  he  was  George,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  that 
unfortunate  Duke  of  Clarence  who  was  popularly  reported  to 
have  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey,  the  report  being 
probably  based  on  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  he  died  of  drink, 
over  abundantly  supplied  to  him  by  his  kind  brother  Richard. 
The  good  people  of  Dublin  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  so  con- 
vinced of  the  genuineness  of  Simnel's  claim  to  the  throne  that  they 
actually  had  him  solemnly  crowned  in  Christchurch  Cathedral, 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  performing  the  ceremony  with  a  crown 
lifted  from  a  miracle-working  image  of  Our  Lady.  Mean- 
while Warwick,  who  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  to 
refute  Simmers  claim  was  with  much  ado  paraded  through 
the  principal  streets  of  London.  After  many  adventures,  as 
dangerous  to  himself  as  ever  they  were  to  the  safety  of  King 
Henry's  crown,  Simnel  was  captured  and  brought  to  the  city  in 
chains.  The  King  did  not,  however,  hang  his  captive ;  he  did  a 
cleverer  thing  by  rel^ating  the  unfortunate  man  to  the  royal 
kitchens,  where,  degraded  to  the  post  of  scullion,  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days,  which  were  not  many,  in  turning  the  spits  and 
basting  the  royal  roasts.  Many  a  Londoner  who  had  friends  at 
Court,  must  have  used  their  influence  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
erstwhile  "Earl  of  Warwick"  in  his  menial  capacity,  trussing 
capons  or  shelling  peas. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  who  came  upon  the  scene  in  1492,  professed 
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to  be  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Edward  !▼.» 
who,  he  declared,  had  escaped  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower. 
For  over  five  years  he  successfully  menaced  Henry's  throne,  his 
cause  being  espoused  by  James  iv.  of  Scotland,  who  married 
him  to  his  near  relative  Lady  Catherine  Gordon.  This  lady, 
who  is  known  in  story  as  the  "  White  Rose  of  Scodand,"  was  so 
infatuated  with  Warbeck  that  she  followed  his  adventures  through 
the  Borderland,  and  when  he  was  in  extreme  danger  rode  on  to 
London  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  incensed  King.  Henry 
received  her  with  extreme  kindness,  and  placed  her  about  the 
person  of  his  Queen,  with  whom  she  remained  After  Warbeck's 
death,  the  "  White  Rose  of  Scotland  "  did  not  waste  her  time,  for, 
instead  of ''  blooming  alone,"  she  married  successively  two  other 
husbands.  As  to  Perkin,  anybody  who  chanced  to  be  in 
London  during  the  summer  of  1498,  might  have  seen  him 
*'  most  uncomfortably  "  seated  in  the  stocks  before  Westminster 
Hall,  dolefully  and  reluctantly  relating  the  "  true  story  of  his  life  " 
to  a  considerable  gathering  of  those  odds  and  ends  of  humanity 
that  are  ever  wont  to  forgather  round  pillories,  stocks,  and 
scaffolds.  '*  First  be  it  known,"  said  he,  "  that  I  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Toumai  in  Flanders,  and  that  my  father's  name  was 
Osbecke  and  my  mother's  Katherine  de  Faro."  So  far  he  spoke 
the  truth.  Osbecke  was  a  renegade  Jew  of  Antwerp,  and  some 
said  that  his  handsome  wife,  Katherine  de  Faro,  had  been  the 
mistress  of  Edward  iv.  when  that  monarch  was  in  Flanders,  and 
that  Perkin  was  his  son.  If  this  were  the  truth  it  explains  why 
Perkin,  whilst  in  the  stocks,  gave  such  an  elaborate  account  of 
his  forebears,  even  referring  to  his  great-grandparents.  It  seems 
that  after  having  been  apprenticed  to  various  merchants  in 
Antwerp,  Barrowsmart,  and  Middelborough,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Lady  Brampton,  the  widow  of  a  Yorkist  leader,  who, 
aftier  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Lancastrians,  finding  England 
too  hot  to  hold  her,  sailed  for  Portugal,  taking  Perkin  with  her 
as  her  personal  attendant,  perhaps  her  secretary.  Perkin  did 
not  remain  very  long  in  her  service,  but  maybe  it  was  at  her 
suggestion  that  he  conceived  the  bold  scheme  of  impersonating 
the  young  Duke  of  York,  whom  his  mistress  must  have  known 
had  been  murdered  In  Lisbon,  Perkin  became  intimate  with 
a  Breton  merchant  named  Purget  Melo,  who  took  him  into 
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Ireland.  As  he  was  a  fine  handsome  lad,  and  was  dressed  out 
in  silks  and  satins,  some  Cork  folk  declared  they  recognised  a 
likeness  in  him  to  Edward  iv. ;  whereupon  a  multitude  insisted 
that  he  was  none  other  than  that  monarch's  youngest  son,  and, 
as  Warbeck  himself  complained,  made  him  a  king,  malgri  lui^ — 
"  So  against  my  will  they  made  me  learn  English,  and  taught  me 
what  I  should  say  and  do."  Next  he  was  hotly  taken  up  by  the 
French  King,  ostensibly  on  his  own  account,  but  really  in  order 
to  force  Henry  vii.  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  Perkin,  after 
this  was  effected,  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  the  late  King  Edward's 
sister,  "his  aunt,"  Maigaret  of  Burgundy,  Governess  of  the 
Netherlands.  This  wily  lady — who  was  generally  known  at 
King  Henry's  Court  as  "  that  old  serpent,"  and  would  willingly 
have  skinned  herself  to  spite  a  Lancastrian — at  first  pretended 
not  to  believe  in  him, — she  had,  she  said,  been  taken  in  by 
Simnel, — but  after  a  scene  of  admirable  high  comedy,  as  well 
acted  by  the  Duchess  as  by  Warbeck,  her  Highness  embraced  her 
"new-found  nephew,"  and  proclaimed  to  the  whole  of  Europe 
that  she  was  sure  of  his  identity.  Perkin,  who  was  somewhat  of 
a  coward,  but  apparently  an  admirable  actor,  now  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party  which  pushed  him  northward 
into  the  arms  of  James  iv.  of  Scotland,  with  results  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  In  1497,  Perkin  gave  himself  up, 
and  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  What  transpired  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  he  continued  to  live  free  at  the  Court  as 
a  gentleman,  though  under  surveillance.  This  sort  of  existence 
apparently  bored  him  to  extinction,  and  on  June  8,  1498,  he 
escaped  to  Sheen,  where  he  claimed  sanctuary  of  the  Prior,  who, 
however,  delivered  him  up  to  the  King,  on  the  promise  that  his 
life  would  be  spared,  a  promise  Henry  vii.  never  intended  to 
keep.  He  was  set  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster  on  June  14, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  underwent  the  same  ordeal  in 
Cheapside ;  after  which  purgatory,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  immediately  after  his  arrival  an  attempt  was  made  to 
liberate  that  very  Earl  of  Warwick,  Simnel  had  so  successfully 
impersonated.  This  plot  failed,  the  conspirators  not  knowing 
the  exact  dungeon  in  which  Warwick  was  confined.  After  his 
trial  at  Westminster,  November  16,  Warbeck  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month.  The  unfortimate 
I.— 20 
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Warwick  was  tried  at  Westminster  Hall  on  the  following 
November  21,  on  the  charge  of  having  entertained  a  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  the  King.  Since  his  father's  repated  death 
in  the  wine  butt,  Warwick  had  not  enjoyed  a  single  day  of 
liberty,  and  he  seemed  eager  to  plead  guilty  so  that  a  speedy 
end  might  be  put  to  a  wretched  existence.  In  consideration  of 
his  royal  rank  he  was  not  hanged,  like  Warbeck,  as  a  felon,  "  but 
beheaded,  like  a  gentleman,"  on  Tower  Hill  on  November  24. 
Thus  perished  the  last  l^itimate  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets. 
No  act  of  our  first  Tudor  king  was  so  unpopular  as  this.  When 
the  crowd  round  the  scaffold  beheld  the  head  of  young  Warwick 
held  up  by  the  executioner,  instead  of  cheering  they  gave  way  to 
an  ominous  growl  of  execration,  which  so  alarmed  King  Henry 
that  he  straightway  began  to  shift  the  odium  of  his  crime  on  to 
other  shoulders.  Henry  was  at  this  critical  time  beginning  the 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Prince  Arthur,  with 
the  Infanta  of  Spain,  Katherine  of  Aragon,  whose  father.  King 
Ferdinand,  stipulated  that  if  there  were  any  living  claimants  to 
his  future  son-in-law's  throne  he  would  refuse,  lest  one  fine  day  he 
might  have  his  daughter  thrown  back  on  his  hands  a  crownless 
queen, — ^facts  which  were,  doubtless,  fatal  to  Warbeck  and  SimneL 
Among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  is  a  curious  document  containing 
a  contemporary  description  of  a  notable  pageant  that  closed  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Henry's 
creation  as  Duke  of  York,  and  his  subsequent  investiture  with 
the  order  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  King 
Henry,  having  arranged  the  brilliant  marriage  for  his  son  Arthur, 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  his  youngest  son 
forward.  Accordingly  the  Court,  then  in  residence  at  Sheen, 
removed  to  Westminster  towards  the  end  of  October,  1499,  the 
King  having  in  the  meantime  summoned  Prince  Henry,  a  hand- 
some lad  of  fifteen,  from  Eltham  Palace,  where  he  was  residii^ 
with  his  tutors.  A  train  of  noblemen  rode  out  to  that  now 
ruined  royal  residence  and  escorted  the  young  Prince  to  the 
capital,  where  he  was  met  at  the  entrance  to  London  Bridge  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen,  who  went  with  him 
through  the  city  to  Westminster.  At  the  foot  of  the  royal 
staircase  he  was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  by  his 
brother  Prince  Arthur,  with  a  great  display  of  paternal  and 
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fraternal  affection,  the  King  and  the  young  Prince  kissing  Henry 
on  both  cheeks,  whilst  the  Queen,  taking  him  in  her  arms,  kissed 
him  many  times  over.  After  this  pleasant  greeting,  the  Royal 
Family  supped  in  private,  the  two  Princes,  the  Earls  of  Harrington 
and  Pembroke,  and  several  other  noblemen  waiting  upon  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  not  sitting  down  to  their  own  meal  until 
after  their  departure.  As  soon  as  he  was  refreshed — ^and  it  seems 
he  was  very  hungry — Prince  Henry  was  robed  and  conducted 
with  much  ceremony  to  the  Throne  Room,  where  his  new  titles 
of  Duke  of  York,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Commander  of  Estate  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath 
were  proclaimed.  It  was  also  given  out  that  twenty  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  highest  nobility  would  be  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Bath  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prince. 

On  the  following  evening  the  King,  attended  by  a  number  of 
the  highest  officers  of  State,  ascended  to  the  Prince's  bed- 
chamber, where  they  discovered  him  seated  in  a  bath,  which  was 
lined  with  costly  linen  and  filled  with  warm  water !  It  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  a  sumptuously  upholstered  bed.  The  King  now 
took  a  handful  of  water  and  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  his 
son's  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  the  formula  that 
created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  After  that  the  King  departed, 
and  the  young  Prince  was  dried  by  his  attendants  and  put  to 
bed.  King  Henry  now  descended  to  the  Council  Chamber, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  dormitory,  with  twenty 
baths,  arranged  like  that  of  the  Prince,  each  containing  a  nude 
candidate  for  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  King  stopped  in 
front  of  each  one  of  the  baths,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of 
anointing  the  shoulders  of  each  candidate,  who  was  afterwards 
dried  and  put  to  bed  precisely  as  Prince  Henry  had  been.  After 
resting  for  a  few  hours,  and  probably  indulging  in  what  might  be 
profanely  termed  a  "nap,"  the  newly-created  Knights  were  roused 
by  the  loud  clanging  of  a  bell,  whereupon  their  Squires  came 
forward  and  arrayed  them  in  brown  woollen  dressing-gowns, 
"  made  after  the  fashion  usually  worn  by  hermits."  A  procession 
was  formed  which  marched  to  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  where  the 
Knights  passed  several  hours  in  "  vigil "  before  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pity.  Very  early  in  the  morning  a  Low  Mass  was  said 
at  the  altar  of  this  chapel,  and  the  ELnights  received   Holy 
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Communion.  Then  followed  an  elaborate  bieak&st  in  West- 
minster  HalL  The  new  Knights  no  longer  wore  their  russet 
gowns,  but  were  clothed  in  most  splendid  armour,  over  which 
flowed  their  gorgeous  surcoats  of  velvet  emblazoned  with  their 
armorial  bearings.  The  copious  morning  meal  despatched,  a 
glittering  procession  was  arranged,  in  which  the  whole  Court  of 
England  participated.  The  King  and  Queen,  wearing  their 
royal  rob^  their  crowns  upon  their  heads,  having  Prince  Henry 
and  Prince  Arthur  on  either  side  of  them,  and  attended  by  a 
throng  of  noblemen  and  women,  proceeded  at  a  stately  pace  to 
the  Abbey,  where  High  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Archbi^op  of 
Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  carried  the 
primatial  crozier,  and  many  other  Bishops  and  Abbots,  all  in 
ponttficcUibuSy  except  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who^  however,  was 
present  The  crowd  in  the  Abbey  was  very  dense,  and  there  was 
difficulty  in  making  way  for  the  civic  procession  to  pass  up  the 
nave ;  in  which  marched  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  Crafts- 
men, the  Town  Clerk,  and  the  other  dty  authorities,  in  their 
state  gowns  richly  furred.  So  soon  as  they  were  all  in  their 
places,  and  the  Ambassadors  had  entered  theirs,  the  Mass  b^an. 
The  scene  in  the  venerable  church  must  have  been  indescribably 
imposing,  and  would  need  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Scott 
to  do  justice  to  its  stately  magnificence.  The  vivid  colouring  of 
brilliant  costumes  was  subdued  by  clouds  of  incense  which,  as 
they  curled  above  the  golden  altar,  caught  the  prismatic  hues  of 
those  gorgeous  stained-glass  windows,  the  admiration  and  pride  of 
old  London,  of  which,  alas  1  only  a  few  precious  fragments  remain. 
A  tournament  that  lasted  three  days  followed  this  splendid 
function.  It  took  place  at  Westminster  on  Sanctuary  Green, 
where  the  lists  or  tilt-yard,  an  enormous  arena,  had  been  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Court  and  the  great  officers  of  State, 
the  Ambassadors,  the  civic  authorities  and  the  wealthier  citizens, 
the  foreign  merchants  and  their  wives  and  families,  who,  by  the 
way,  were  charged  pretty  heavily  for  their  seats,  only  those 
allotted  to  the  Court  being  free.  The  Royal  Pavilion,  which 
was  very  large,  was  draped  with  tapestry  and  dark  blue  velvet, 
powdered  with  golden  fleur-de-lys,  fringed  with  gold.  Above  it 
the  gorgeous  British  Standard  floated  in  the  brisk  breeze  of  a 
pleasant  winter's  day.    The  seats  for  the  less  illustrious  guests 
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were  also  hung  with  tapestry,  velvet,  and  crimson  cloth,  enlivened 
with  gold  and  silver  spangles.  Opposite  this  sumptuous  structure 
were  plain  wooden  benches  for  the  commoner  sort  of  people, 
who  mustered  in  their  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  much  the  same 
spirit  as  do  their  descendants  at  races,  cricket,  and  football 
matches.  As  it  was  frosty  weather,  the  King  and  Queen  and 
the  King's  aged  mother,  and  all  the  great  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
Court,  wore  their  costliest  furs, — their  sables,  their  fox,  their 
minevers,  and  their  ermines.  Costume  at  this  period,  although 
not  so  beautiful  as  it  became  a  little  later,  was  none  the  less 
extremely  picturesque.  The  materials  were  rich  and  the  colours 
somewhat  gaudy,  it  being  the  fashion  to  wear  one  half  of  the  suit 
of  one  colour  and  the  other  half  of  another;  blue  and  yellow, 
black  and  red,  green  and  white,  and  so  on  variously.  But  the 
most  striking  feature  of  all  was  the  head-dress  worn  by  the 
younger  men, — the  "dandies"  as  we  should  call  them, — which 
consisted  of  a  huge  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  trimmed  with 
feathers  of  a  yard  and  more  in  length.  Short  gentlemen,  not  to 
appear  ridiculous,  slung  these  hats  on  their  backs,  like  targets, 
and  thus  were  in  the  fashion  and  yet  out  of  it  Would  that  the 
"  Kodak  "  had  been  invented  in  those  days  that  we  might  possess 
a  record  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  for  never  was  female  headgear  as 
singular  and  quaint  as  at  this  period.  The  steeples,  tall  spires  of 
lace,  the  damask  turbans,  etc.,  which  had  been  in  fashion  when 
Elizabeth  WoodviUe  was  queen,  were  now  only  worn  by  elderly 
ladies,  the  younger  married  women  having  already  assumed  the 
charming  closed-in  coif  or  hood,  which,  in  ever-varying  shapes, 
remained  in  vogue  for  nearly  fifty  years,  to  reach  its  climax  of 
supreme  el^ance  in  the  beautiful  cap  that  still  bears  the  name 
of  Mary  Stuart  The  group  of  ladies  assembled  at  this  tourna- 
ment was  in  every  way  a  remarkable  one.  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
York  was  in  her  prime;  a  tall,  stately,  rosy-cheeked  woman, 
whose  exquisite  fair  hair  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  back  of 
her  hood  to  hang  like  a  mantle  of  gold  to  her  waist.  Next  to 
her,  so  we  are  told,  sat  the  King's  mother,  the  wrinkle-faced 
Margaret  Beaufort,  wearing  her  semi-monastic  costume,  her  grey 
locks  completely  hidden  under  the  curious  cap  which  figures  in 
her  portrait^  Then  came  the  old  Lady  of  Oxford,  who  had 
'  See  portrait  of  Margaret  de  Beaufort  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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only  recently  recovered  some  vestiges  of  the  fortune  which  had 
been  wrenched  from  her  by  Edward  iv.,  and  who  was  the  first 
peeress  of  these  realms  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  poverty  drove 
her  to  earn  a  living  by  her  needle ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bedford;  the  Lady  of  Bergavenny;  the  Lady  Westmoreland, 
and  her  lovely  daughter  the  Lady  Anne  Nevill;  the  old  Lady 
of  Pembroke;  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Harrington;  the 
Marchioness  of  Exeter ;  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey ;  Sir  Henry 
and  the  Lady  Bedingfield;  the  Ladies  de  la  Pole;  and  many 
another  great  lord  and  lady,  —  not  to  forget  the  foreign 
Ambassadors,  the  wives  of  the  rich  Italian,  Flemish,  French,  and 
Dutch  merchants,  blazing  with  jewels,  golden  chains,  and  tinted 
and  glittering  passementerie.  Then  came  the  great  officers  of 
State,  the  "  popinjays," — or,  as  we  should  call  them,  the  "  dudes  " ; 
the  Bishops  and  prelates  in  purple  and  black;  the  Venetian 
and  Milanese  Ambassadors  in  their  furred  robes;  graceliil 
Venetian  youths,  sons  of  the  merchants  from  that  Mc  city  on 
the  Adriatic ;  voluble  Florentines,  lively  Frenchmen,  and  stout 
Flemings;  not  to  forget  the  ever-present  Lord  Mayor  and  his 
stately  following.  Not  less  interesting  must  have  been  the  crowd 
of  commons  that  filled  the  other  side  of  the  arena  opposite  the 
royal  and  privileged  seats.  The  small  tradesmen  and  their 
wives  and  families,  who  had  trudged  from  the  city,  ay,  even 
from  distant  Islington,  Hampstead,  and  Fulham ;  the  "  boys  of 
London,"  the  street  arabs,  who  munched  apples  and  lustily 
cheered,  sometimes  in  the  wrong  place ;  the  motley  assembly  of 
itinerant  merchants,  who  sold  hot  chestnuts,  apples,  filberts,  and 
even  griddle-cakes  fried  on  the  spot;  the  peddlers  and  Uie 
tramps.  The  "  booky  "  of  the  period  was  surely  not  absent,  for 
the  betting  at  a  tournament  was  as  feverish  as  ever  it  is  in  our 
time  at  Epsom,  the  Oval,  Sandown,  or  Hurst  Park.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  at  this  particular  tournament  the  King's 
daughter,  the  Lady  Margaret,  made  a  wager  of  a  golden  mark 
that  Mr.  John  Peache  would  be  the  winner,  and,  what  is  more, 
did  not  lose  it  Outside,  in  the  space  beyond  the  lists,  there 
was  a  host  of  side-shows,  refreshment  bars  and  tents  for  the  sale 
of  beer  and  other  popular  and  stronger  drinks. 

When  the  Court  was  assembled,  and  everyone  was  in  their 
seats,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Knights'  challengers  rode 
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out  of  Westminster  Hall  into  the  lists,  their  horses  richly 
trapped  in  the  King's  colours  of  apple  green,  their  heads  being 
decorated  with  bells  that  rang  out  a  merry  jingle  at  every  step. 
Amongst  the  challengers  were  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Sir  Robert  Curson,  and  Mr.  John  Peache,  who  were 
accompanied  by  a  court  of  knights  and  esquires,  all  most 
richly  attired,  wearing  chains  of  goldsmiths'  work  and  cloth-of- 
gold,  their  ''journates,  roundelettes,  haquenets,  and  horse 
hamys  "  blazing  with  gold,  silver,  and  bright  colours. 

The  weather  was  cold  but  clear,  and  the  spectacle  so  marvel- 
lously fine  that  our  worthy  Chronicler  was  quite  overcome: 
"There  schuld  you  hav  syen,"  says  he,  "the  good  riders,  the 
well  doying  horses,  whatt  gambadys,  the  jangling  of  belles,  and 
the  glisteryng  of  spangils."  The  Lord  Bergavenny  rode  a  black 
horse  "  wich  in  mountyng  soo  high  a  bove  grounde  did  marveilles 
and  soo  oftyn  tyme."  After  riding  round  the  lists  that  all  might 
admire  the  magnificence  of  their  accoutrements,  the  noble 
champions  took  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the  tilt-yard,  as  their 
combatants,  amongst  them  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Sir  John 
Cheney,  dashed  into  the  arena  from  King  Street  They,  too, 
"rod  a  bout  the  felde"  and  then  formed  up  in  a  glittering  host 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  fight  began  in  earnest  The 
gallant  Knights  acquitted  themselves  right  royally  and  well ;  but 
not  all  at  once,  for  they  fought  two  by  two.  If  the  Earl  of 
Essex  made  a  "greate  atteynt,"  Sir  Edward  Darrell  did  better, 
and  tremendous  was  the  tussle  between  Sir  Robert  Curson  and 
the  gigantic  Sir  Thomas  Brandon.  Then  the  Sieur  Guillam  de 
la  Rivbre  ran  a  course  with  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  came  out 
victorious,  and  doughty  John  Peache  made  a  record  by  breaking 
thirteen  lances  with  Matthew  Baker.  When  all  was  over,  the 
Ladies  Anne  Percy  and  Anne  Nevill  brought  forward  the  valiant 
Peache  and  presented  him  to  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  the 
Princess  Margaret,  who  graciously  declared  him  champion  of  the 
day  by  presenting  him  with  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  ruby. 

On  November  ii,  the  tourney  was  resumed.  Emblazoned 
more  gorgeously  than  before,  the  combatants  entered  the  lists 
under  pavilions  or  parasols  adorned  with  their  crests,  and  bright 
in  the  colours  of  the  Duke  of  York,  blue  and  "  tawny,"  otherwise 
brown.    Each  horse  pranced  under  a  "  harness  "  of  black  velvet, 
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bordered  and  lozenged  with  goldsmiths'  work,  and  hung  at  the 
comers  with  bells.  Under  a  pavilion  of  "red  double  sarcenet," 
with  his  crest,  a  golden  lion,  stamped  upon  it  in  gold,  rode  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  under  a  pavilion 
of  darker  sarcenet,  with  a  "  fawcon  flying  silver,  with  a  brused 
wing,"  his  crest  Behind  this  gentleman,  under  his  insignia  of 
a  red  dragon,  came  Sir  Robert  Curson;  and  after  him  that 
doughty  man  and  true,  Mr.  John  Peache,  who  rode  under  a  light 
"  tawny  "  sarcenet  pavilion,  having  his  crest  of  a  lion's  head  and 
his  motto  "In  everything."  His  appearance  was  greeted  with 
tremendous  cheering.  Next  rode  the  other  challengers.  When 
all  were  assembled  the  lists  began  as  before.  So  fiercely  did  Sir 
Robert  Curson  drive  his  sword  that  it  jammed  in  Thomas 
Brandon's ^  gauntlet  so  tightly  that  he  was  "sum  whatt  moved  of 
his  sadelL"  Quickly  recovering,  he  fought  on  until  Sir  Robert 
broke  his  sword,  when  they  were  succeeded  in  the  arena  by  John 
Peache  and  Roland  de  Vieleville.  At  the  close  of  the  lists  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  was  proclaimed  champion,  and  received  his  reward, 
a  gold  ring  with  a  diamond,  from  the  fair  hand  of  the  Princess 
Margaret ;  whilst  for  his  gallantry  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  was  also 
presented  with  a  gold  ring  by  the  same  royal  prize-giver. 

The  last  day  of  this  noble  tournament  was  November  15. 
This  time  the  challengers  were  late,  and  owing  to  their  delay  the 
King,  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  organised  a  sort  of  mock  joust,  in 
which  two  commoners,  William  Craythom  and  Henry  Winslow, 
"ran  a  course."  Craythorn's  horse  was  " empairelled "  in  paper, 
"in  maner  of  a  barde,"  and  Winslow's  was  also  got  up  as  a 
"  demy  trapper  "  in  paper  with  humorous  pictures  upon  it.  The 
combatants,  however  ludicrous  their  horses'  appearance  may  have 
been,  were  none  the  less  in  deadly  earnest,  for  when  Craythom 
had  broken  his  sword  he  actually  hit  his  opponent  so  hard  on 
the  head  with  the  hilt  as  to  injure  his  own  hand !  These  two 
gallants  then  retired,  and  William  Treury  entered  the  lists  from 

^  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  was  an  enormoas  man  of  a  thoroughly  disreputable 
character,  but  a  great  favourite  of  the  King — who,  however,  later  on  signed  his 
death-warrant  for  various  misdemeanours  against  the  State.  He  married  a 
lady  named  Brune  or  Brun,  and  his  son  Charles  became  Duke  of  Suflfolk  and 
the  second  husband  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  youngest  sister,  Mary  Tudor,  Queen 
of  France.  Their  eldest  daughter,  the  Lady  Frances  Brandon,  Marchioness  of 
Dorset,  was  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
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the  Hall,  "  bramlyng  alonge  "  on  horseback,  whilst  his  opponent, 
Thomas  Rider,  rode  in  from  King  Street    The  fight  was  very 
fierce,  and  Rider  was  apparently  nervous,  for  he  dodged  Treury's 
wellnaimed  blows — "wether,"  says  our  Chronicler,  "hitt  was  for 
the  fault  of  his  syghtt,  or  to  voide  the  strokkis,  I  can  nott  say, 
butt  he  was  nott  preysed  for  the  voidyng."    This  improvised 
combat  ended,  out  of  Westminster  Hall  rode  a  glittering  pro- 
cession of  knights  and  gentlemen.  Sir  Edward  A'Borough,  Sir 
Edward  Darrell,  Sir  Thomas  Brandon,  Mr.  Matthew  Baker,  and 
others ;  whilst  all  eyes  turned  towards  King  Street,  whence  came 
a  far  prettier  train.    First  rode  four  ladies  on  white  palfireys, 
attired  in  white  damask  gowns,  with  crimson  velvet  sleeves,  gold 
necklaces,  and  tiaras  of  precious  stones,  who  led  by  "  false  reins  " 
four  horses  on  which  were  seated  four  knights.    The  Lady 
Elizabeth  Stafford,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  led  the 
horse  ridden  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  next  came  the  Lady  Anne 
Nevill,  leading  the  horse  of  the  Earl  of  Essex;  thirdly,  the  Lady 
Anne  Percy  led  Sir  Robert  Curson's  steed ;  and  lastly,  Mistress  St 
Leger,  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  led  the  triumphant 
John  Peache,  who  was  followed  by  other  knights  "well  horsed.*' 
Then  the  tourney  commenced :  Sir  Edward  A'Borough  broke  a 
lance  with  the  Earl  of  Suffolk;  the  Earl  of  Essex  contested 
against  Sir  Edward  Darrell;  Thomas  Brandon  and  Matthew 
Baker  against   John    Peache    and    Sir  Robert  Curson;    and 
Guilliam    de    la    Riv^re   and   Roland    de  Vieleville   "ran    a 
course"   against    John    Nevill    and   John  Williams.    Fiercely 
fought  the  combatants;  Sir  Edward  A'Borough  had  his  sword 
struck  out  of  his  hand,  and  Thomas  Brandon,  a  mighty  big 
man,  was  twice  unhorsed ;  but  all  were  well  matched,  and  fought 
on  splendidly  till,  in  the  end,  as  saith  the  Chronicler,  "with 
honnour  every  man  departed  the  felde  that  day,  God  be  thanked, 
and  Seynt  George  1 "    The  Ladies  Northumberland  and  Herbert 
now  conducted  Sir  Edward  A'Borough  to  the  Princess  Margaret, 
and  Garter  King^at-Arms,  standing  with  the  other  Heralds,  "on 
high,"  declared  the  prizes  in  a  rarely  chivahous  declamation : 
"Wherefore  the  right  high  and  excellente  princesse  the  ladie 
Margarete,  the  Kyngis  oldest  doughter,  wiche  by  the  advice  of 
the  Kyng,  the  Quene,  my  ladye  the  Queue's  moder,  and  of  all  the 
ladies,  hathe  geven  the  price  and  laude  for  the  partie  with  in  (the 
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winner)  to  the  xyght  honnourable  Knight,  Sir  Edward  A'Borough, 
wiche  as  this  daye  bathe  well  and  honnourably  brokyn  his  spere, 
a  ryng  of  golde  with  a  dyamont."  Then  praise  was  bestowed  on 
the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  Sir  Robert  Curson,  John  Peache^ 
John  Nevill,  and  others ;  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  '*  wiche  hathe 
geven  greate  strokkis  this  tourney,"  received  the  prize  of  an 
emerald  ring. 

What  would  we  not  give  to  possess  the  famed  Venetian 
wizard's,  Zuenigo,  mirror,  in  which  could  be  read  not  only  the 
future  but  the  past,  and  thus  be  able  to  look  back  through  the 
ages  and  witness  the  breaking  up  of  this  memorable  gathering? 

As  the  deep-toned  bells  of  the  Abbey  tolled  Vespers,  and  the 
ruddy  hues  of  an  early  wintry  sunset  streaked  the  sky,  and  threw 
into  contrasting  relief,  at  first  pale  blue  and  then  violet,  the 
grand  outlines  of  the  Abbey  and  of  the  ancient  palace  of  our 
kings,  the  tilt  came  to  an  end,  with  the  last  echoes  of  a  storm  of 
cheering;  Henry  vii.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  old  Lady  of 
Richmond,  the  young  Princes  Arthur  and  Henry,  the  Lady 
Margaret,  afterwards  Queen  of  Scots,  the  lords  and  ladies  of  high 
degree,  and  all  the  noble  gathering  rose,  and  in  stately  order 
passed  out  of  the  tilt-yard,  preceded  by  the  glittering  champions 
and  their  squires,  towards  Westminster,  where  was  held  a  banquet 
at  which  over  one  thousand  persons  sat  down,  and  the  night 
was  spent  in  dancing  and  revehy. 

More  interesting  yet  must  it  have  been  to  watch  the  break- 
up of  the  mob  of  common  folk,  each  wearing  a  costume  indicative 
of  his  profession  or  trade,  as  it  streamed  out  of  the  vast  arena 
past  the  shadow  of  the  Abbey,  down  that  road  we  now  call 
Parliament  Street, — then  a  public  way  through  the  park  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York's  town  residence, — ^to  Charing  Cross,  up  the 
Strand,  past  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Clement's,  through  Temple  Bar, 
and  bade  to  the  city.  Would  that  we  could  peep  into  the 
countless  taverns  and  listen  to  the  gossip  of  an  eventful  day; 
when  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  noble  champions  were 
discussed  and  criticised  by  the  firelight,  as  tankards  went  round, 
and  bets  were  disputed  and  settled  by  our  worthy  ascendants  of 
earliest  Tudor  times  1 

Under  Henry  vii.  England  enjoyed  comparative  calm, 
illumined,  however,  by  wondrous  rumours  of  the  discovery  of 
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new  worlds,  where  were  mountains  of  gold,  cities  paved  with 
jewels,  and  rivers  that  ran  sweeter  than  honey,  but  where 
adventurers  would  have  to  contend  with 

'*  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men 
Whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders/' 

and  other  like  monsters !  But  what  of  that — "  when  we  were 
boys"? 

The  printing  press,  too,  which  Edward  iv.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York  had  visited  in  Caxton's  house,  somewhere  near  to  the  site 
of  the  present  Westminster  Hotel,  was  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
time  beginning  to  pour  forth  ''  multitudinous  thoughts,"  and  shed 
new  lights  on  wondering  men  and  women,  even  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  form  of  Christianity.  The  first  book 
printed  in  London  by  Caxton  was,  it  appears,  a  treatise  on  the 
game  of  chess,  translated  by  himself  and  printed  in  1474.  The 
Topographers'  art  soon  became  both  popular  and  remunerative. 
Before  Caxton's  death,  in  1491,  we  find  the  names  of  Theodore 
Rood,  John  Letton,  William  Macheline  (of  Mechlin  ?  ),  Wynknyn 
de  Worde  (foreigners),  and  Thomas  Hunt,  an  Englishman,  all 
printers,  established  and  doing  good  business  in  the  metropolis. 

Many  a  curious  volume  might  be  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  gradual  awakening  of  interest  among  the  English  at  this 
eventful  period  in  the  discoveries  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
in  the  New  World.  In  1489,  London  received  no  less  dis- 
tinguished a  visitor  than  Bartolomeo  Colombo,  the  brother  of  the 
discoverer.  He  was  sent  here  by  Cristofero  to  induce  Henry  vii. 
to  support  King  Ferdinand's  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Before,  however,  landing  on  our  shores, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  gang  of  pirates  and  detained  for  some 
months.  When  at  last  he  did  reach  London,  a  very  long  time 
elapsed  before  Henry  deigned  to  receive  him.  Meanwhile,  to 
make  a  living,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  and  sell  charts  for  a  few 
pence  each.  He  drew  a  specially  elaborate  one  which  he 
presented  to  the  King,  but  by  the  time  his  negotiations  with  that 
wily  monarch  were  matured,  Cristofero  had  landed  on  the  isle  of 
San  Salvador,  and  had  discovered  the  New  World.  During  his  stay 
in  London,  Bartolomeo  Colombo  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  house 
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on  London  Bridge,  but  we  know  very  little  about  hm  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  with  us  for  some  four  or  five  years,  during  which, 
through  the  penurious  policy  of  Henry  vil,  we  lost  the  honour  of 
sharing  with  his  brother  in  the  discovery  of  America.^ 

Perceiving  the  error  he  had  made  in  not  listening  to 
Bartolomeo  Colombo,  the  Ring  endeavoured  to  retrieve  his 
mistake  by  granting  Letters  Patent,  dated  March  5,  1496,  to  the 
Venetian,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  his  three  sons,  five  ships  "to 
navigate  all  parts  of  the  east,  west,  and  northern  seas,  for  the 
discovery  of  countries  which  had  never  been  visited  by  Christians." 
They  set  out  on  March  1499,  one  from  Bristol  and  four  from 
London,  laden  with  light  wares,  and  went  as  far  as  the  north  side 
of  the  Terra  de  Labradore,  latitude  67^*".  According  to  Hakluyt, 
Cabot  on  his  first  voyage  discovered  Newfoundland  and  the  isle 
of  St  John.  When  he  returned  to  London,  he  brought  back 
with  him  three  natives  of  Florida ;  he  had  even  sailed  as  ^ 
south  as  that  semi-tropical  land.  Marvellous  tales  had  he  to 
tell  the  listening  King,  who  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  presented 
the  Discoverer  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  and,  moreover, 
entertained  him  at  a  banquet.  Londoners,  doubtless,  went  wild 
over  the  Indians,  their  feather  head-dresses  and  their  dusky  skins. 
The  Royal  Household  Books  disclose  the  following  generous 
entry :  "A  present  to  him  that  found  the  New  Isle,  ;^io." 

No  doubt  the  success  of  this  venture  inspired  the  King  and 
his  people  with  a  keen  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  new- 
found lands,  and  eventually  led  to  the  issue  of  a  charter 
conferring  firesh  privileges  on  the  Association,  or  Fellowship,  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England,  who  for  the  next  two 
hundred  years  were  to  be  so  pre-eminently  successful  in  planting 
the  British  ^ag  on  lands  then  unheard  of.  Cabot,  when  an  old 
man,  received  a  pension  from  Edward  vi.,  to  whom  one  day 
at  Greenwich  Palace  he  demonstrated  the  wonders  of  the 
mariner's  compass.  According  to  Richard  Biddle,  he  died  in 
London  in  his  eighty-fourth  year — but  no  particulars  or  names 
of  authorities  are  given  for  his  statement.^ 

^  Vi^a  di  Bartohmeo  Colombo,    Michael!,  Geneva,  1792. 

'  Richard  Biddle's  Life  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  Philadelphia  and  London, 
1830.  See  also  a  curious  and  informing  article  on  Cabot  in  the  Cartohgia, 
Florence,  1843. 
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The  spirit  of  adventure  is  ever  easily  enkindled  in  young 
English  hearts,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  April 
1536,  M.  Hore,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  Chepe,  should  have 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  thirty  young  gentlemen  to 
sail  with  him  from  Gravesend,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  his 
two  ships,  the  Trinity  and  the  Minion.  Their  journey  was  not 
very  prosperous,  and  the  crews  had  many  hardships  to  endure, 
but  when,  in  the  following  October,  they  all  returned  safe  and 
sound,  they  gave  information  concerning  the  coast-line  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  After  this, 
endless  similar  voyages  were  undertaken,  and  nearly  all  resulted 
in  some  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  and  literature. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  FIRST  YEARS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

THE  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  opened  with  the 
proclamation  of  a  Papal  Jubilee,  destined  to  be  the  last 
ever  celebrated  by  a  Catholic  England.  Henry  vii.  responded  in 
a  most  orthodox  and  liberal  fashion  to  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth's 
invitation  to  grant  his  subjects  every  facility  to  visit  Rome  and 
share  in  the  spiritual  treasures  so  hberally  showered  upon  those 
who  worshipped  at  the  shrines  of  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles 
(Peter  and  Paul).  The  Pontifif  wished  to  avail  himself  of  this 
universal  pilgrimage  to  promote  a  European  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  then  threatening  Western  Europe.  Louis  xi.,  and  most 
of  the  other  Christian  sovereigns,  received  the  Papal  proposal 
very  coolly.  Not  so  Henry  vii.,  who,  thinking  Pope  Alexander's 
scheme  practical,  ordered  a  proclamation  to  that  effect  to  be 
made  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  sent  ^400  himself  to  the 
Holy  See  in  aid  of  the  crusade.  For  the  same  purpose,  more- 
over, he  taxed  his  subjects  pretty  heavily,  on  an  increasing  scale 
according  to  their  incomes.  The  number  of  English  pilgrims  to 
Rome  during  the  year  1501  is  reported  to  have  reached  the 
high  figure  of  1800  persons — a  large  gathering  for  those  days, 
when  we  consider  the  difficulties  of  travel  and  the  length  of  a 
journey  which,  as  late  as  x8i8,  took  Cardinal  Wiseman  six 
weeks  to  accomplish  by  sea.  The  pilgrims  were  lodged  in  the 
English  Hospital  and  in  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Marta,^  behind 

^The  Chapel  of  St.  Martha  was  included  in  the  old  Basilica  that 
preceded  the  present  wonderful  church.  The  Hospital  was  beyond,  on  the 
site  of  the  actual  one.  See  Father  Thurston's  interesting  work  on  Thi  Holy 
Year. 
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the  old  Basilica  of  St  Peter's,  where  their  successors  are 
frequently  entertained  in  our  own  time  whenever  it  pleases  them 
to  go  to  Rome  on  a  pilgrimage  that  takes  less  than  forty  hours 
by  rail.  But,  unlike  the  worthy  folk  who  flocked  thither  five 
hundred  years  ago,  our  pious  contemporaries  have  only  good 
report  to  give  of  the  Pontiffs  who  now  so  worthily  fill  Peter's 
Chair.  Far  otherwise  was  it  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  day,  when 
the  notorious  Borgias  were  exciting  and  entertaining  the  world 
with  accounts  of  their  scandals  and  crimes.  It  was  a  weird 
place,  this  Rome  of  the  Borgias,  full  of  danger  for  unsophisticated 
pilgrims,  who,  home  returning,  had  many  a  strange  tale  to  tell 
of  Pope  Alexander,  of  Lucrezia  and  Cs&sar  Borgia,  and  of  the 
incredible  luxury  in  which  lived  the  Cardinals  Sforza,  della 
Rovere,  d'Entrague's  and  Medici.  The  effect  of  this  pilgrimage 
was  to  increase  the  growing  distaste  of  the  English  to  contribute 
to  the  heavy  tax  of  "  Peter's  Pence  "  for  the  support  of  the  "  evil 
Court  of  a  foreign  potentate."  The  pilgrims  had  started  full  of 
pious  intention,  and  they  returned  with  their  heads  crammed 
with  sinister  stories  of  murder,  luxury,  and  even  worse.^ 

The  Jubilee  was  celebrated  in  London  by  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Court  going  in  State  to  St  Paul's  to  hear  High  Mass  and 
Te  JDeum ;  and  the  whole  population  visited,  either  severally  or 
processionally,  seven  churches,  to  receive  the  special  indulgences 
and  spiritual  privileges  of  the  Holy  Year. 

The  Court  of  England  under  Henry  vii.  was  not  conspicu- 
ously brilliant.  The  Treasury  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  King, 
by  nature  and  force  of  circumstances,  parsimonious.  The  Queen 
and  her  mother-in-law,  the  old  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess 
of  Richmond,  were  extremely  austere  and  pious,  and  only  on 
State  occasions  relaxed  their  conventual  mode  of  life.  Henry, 
when  left  to  his  own  devices,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  inclined  to 
be  good-natured  and  even  jocular,  qualities  that  do  not  appear 
in  his  portraits,  which  give  him  a  sour  expression,  though  his 
contemporaries  tell  us  he  could  on  occasion  enjoy  a  joke.  His 
ideas  of  domestic  morality  were  on  a  par  with  those  of  his  un- 
pleasant son  and  successor.  He  behaved  shamefully  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  Katherine  of  Aragon,  by  diverting  her  dower  to 

^  See  for  an  account  of  this  Jubilee,  Burchard's  Diarium,  and  La  Staria 
dei  Giubilei  PanHficiper  Alfonso  Sackotti,    Firenze,  l6lo. 
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his  own  use.  After  the  loss  of  his  queen,  and  the  death  of  his 
son,  Prince  Arthur,  he  conceived  the  nauseous  idea  of  marrying 
his  juvenile  daughter-in-law.  She  was,  however,  for  her  sorrow, 
promptly  betrothed  to  Prince  Henry.  Meanwhile  the  King 
turned  his  matrimonial  attentions  in  the  direction  of  the  mad 
Qaeen  Juana  of  Aragon,  and,  failing  her,  in  that  of  the  bad 
young  Queen  of  Naples.     Finally  he  died  a  widower. 

Henry  vii.  was  a  thorough  man  of  his  times,  and  those  times, 
so  far  as  domestic  morality  was  concemed,  were  extremely  loose. 
A  Venetian  who  visited  London  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  amazed  at  the  lack  of  harmony  that  existed  in  English 
families  of  rank.  "  The  men,  who  never  married  for  love,"  said 
he,  "entertained  but  slight  affection  for  their  wives,  and  both 
parents  apparently  cared  little  or  nothing  for  their  children." 
The  King's  own  mother  bore  him  before  she  was  fourteen,  and 
two  of  the  reigning  Queen's  sisters  were  brides  before  they  were 
fifteen.  The  reason  for  this  strange  state  of  afifairs  is  not  far  to 
find :  the  civil  war  had  decimated  the  older  aristocracy,  with  the 
result  that  most  families  of  position  had  a  host  of  orphan 
"  wards,"  boys  and  girls,  on  their  hands,  whom  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  "contract"  in  marriage  as  speedily  as  possible^  so  as 
to  secure  their  fortunes  either  for  themselves  or  their  children. 
The  upper  classes  of  English  Society  at  this  period  indulged  in 
a  sort  of  game  of  matrimonial  speculation,  for,  as  a  ward  was,  by 
law,  the  absolute  property  of  his  or  her  guardians,  the  voice  of 
natural  affection  was  rarely,  if  ever,  listened  to.  These  matri- 
monial contracts  between  mere  children  were  legally  as  binding 
as  the  subsequent  religious  service,  which  generally  took  place 
after  the  infants  had  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  The  sidelights 
of  history  are  often  more  important  than  the  dazzling  flashes 
struck  by  the  crash  of  great  political  events.  The  ever-increasing 
series  of  scandals  in  high  life  which  marked  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  which  mainly  arose  out  of  the  omtracting 
of  mere  infants  in  marriage  for  purely  mercenary  or  worldly 
motives,  no  doubt  prepared  the  public  mind  to  accept  the 
matrimonial  vagaries  of  Henry  viii.  The  same  Venetian 
authority  was  greatly  surprised  at  tlie  amount  of  promiscuous 
kissing  that  went  on  in  England  at  this  time.  "Everybody 
kisses  everybody  else.    Men  when  they  meet  kiss  each  other  even 
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in  the  street ;  but  what  is  really  pleasant  is  that  you  are  expected  to 
kiss  the  ladies,  be  they  married  or  single,  after  you  have  been  once 
formally  presented  to  them,  wherever  you  meet  them.  This  is  very 
agreeable  when  the  ladies  are  young  and  fair,  but  otherwise  -— —  1 " 

Mechanical  religiosity,  too,  was  now  taking  the  place  of  the 
sincere  piety  of  earlier  and  more  austere  times,  and,  even  in  the 
pageantry  of  this  period,  pagan  mythology  held  as  conspicuous 
a  place  as  the  Catholic  hagiology.  The  light-fingered  Mercury 
was  as  frequently  associated  in  the  city  pageants  with  the  infant 
John  the  Baptist,  as  Our  Lady  and  the  Seven  Sacraments  with 
Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses.  The  influence  of  the  later  Italian 
Renaissance,  the  Renaissance  of  the  dissolute  Courts  of  the 
Borgias  and  Medici,  imported  by  worldly  prelates  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  fast  becoming  acclimatised  on  those  of 
the  Thames — and  was  gradually  preparing  the  way,  not  only  for 
the  Reformation,  but  also  for  the  essentially  pagan  reign  of  "  our 
great  Eliza." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
unfortxmate  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  came  to  England  as  the  affianced  bride  of 
Prince  Arthur ;  her  entry  into  the  city  was  extremely  magnificent. 
She  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Spanish  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen,- the  Archbishop  of  Grenada,  and  several  other  foreign 
prelates.  The  Infanta,  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  rode  a  hand- 
some black  mule.  On  her  right  cantered  Prince  Henry,  Duke 
of  York ;  on  her  left,  the  Papal  Legate.  Katherine's  head-dress 
was  a  broad  round  felt  hat,  with  an  enormous  bunch  of  long 
black  plumes.  She  was  draped  in  a  mantilla  of  carnation 
coloured  satin ;  and  her  hair,  which  was  of  a  rich  auburn  hue, 
streamed  below  her  waist.  Her  duenna,  Dofia  Elvira,  rode  a 
black  mule  immediately  behind  the  Princess.  Dofia  Elvira,  ''a 
very  sage  lady,"  was  dressed  entirely  in  black,  with  a  kerchief  on 
her  head  and  ''  black  cloths  hanging  down  beside  her  cheeks  like 
a  nun."  Next  followed  four  Spanish  ladies,  also  riding  mules, 
and  wearing  broad  black  felt  hats  heavily  plumed,  like  the  one  worn 
by  their  royal  mistress.^     The  Princess's  side-saddle  was  fash- 

^  It  is  said,  and  on  fairly  good  authority,  that  our  "  costers "  are  of 
Spanish  descent.  May  not  their  headgear  of  a  black  hat  with  Toluminons 
feathers,  be  a  traditional  part  of  their  ancient  national  costume  ? 

I.— 21 
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ioned  in  the  shape  of  a  little  arm-chair,  secured  by  straps  crossing 
the  mule's  back.  The  most  curious  part  of  all  was  that  four 
English  ladies,  attired  in  the  English  fashion,  and  riding  palfreys, 
were  deputed  to  lead  each  Spanish  lady's  mule,  but  as  they 
did  not  sit  their  mounts  on  the  same  side  as  the  &ir  foreigners, 
each  couple  seemed  to  be  riding  back  to  back,  which,  according 
to  the  authority  from  whose  Spanish  record  this  account  is 
translated,^  "gave  them  the  appearance  of  having  quarrelled." 

Katherine's  bridal  dress  fairly  took  away  the  breath  of  the 
great  English  ladies,  and  of  the  public  in  general  She  wore  a 
Spanish  mantilla  of  white  silk,  embroidered  5  inches  deep  with 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones.  This  veiled  the  greater  part 
of  her  face  and  person ;  but  it  was  her  petticoats  that  most  amazed 
the  spectators  and  excited  their  mirth.  "Her  gown  was  very 
wide,  both  the  sleeves  and  the  body  with  many  plaits,  and  had 
beneath  the  waist  certain  round  hoops  which  stretched  it  out  so 
that  she  looked  almost  as  broad  as  she  was  high."  In  other  words, 
she  wore  the  traditional  Spanish  guardinfante  or  farthingale,  which 
continued  in  fashion  at  the  Spanish  Court  from  a  period  of  very 
remote  antiquity  down  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
In  a  modified  form  it  was  revived  by  the  Empress  Eugenie 
under  the  ever  to  be  execrated  name  of  "crinoline." 

The  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Katherine  of  Aragon  on 
November  14, 150 1,  must  have  been  a  gorgeous  affair.  The  pro- 
cession from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's  passed  through  gaily 
decorated  streets,  hung  with  the  usual  draperies  of  silk,  tapestry, 
and  cloth-of-gold  First  rode  two  sumptuously  dressed  gentle- 
men bearing  the  colours  of  Guienne  and  Normandy.  Then 
came  others  carrying  the  King's  hat  and  cloak ;  whilst  the  colossal 
figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Brandon,  in  splendid  armour,  preceded  the 
handsome  young  lad,  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
garbed  in  a  habit  of  cloth-of-silver  tissue  ornamented  with 
Tudor  roses  m  gold.  He  was,  we  are  assured,  the  admired  of 
all  admirers ;  and  indeed,  in  his  youth,  our  eighth  Henry  was 
reckoned  the  handsomest  prince  in  Christendom.  Exceedingly 
tall  for  his  age,  and  with  a  complexion,  the  Venetian  Envoy 

^  There  is  ft  very  carious  MS.  in  the  Madrid  Library  of  this  pageant,  from 
which  many  of  these  details  have  been  derived.  It  is  anonymous,  and  was 
probably  written  by  someone  in  the  train  of  the  Princess. 
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declared,  like  that  of  a  fair  woman,  he  was  a  model  of  agility  and 
strength,  first  in  every  bout  at  tennis,  tournament,  or  tilt.  King 
Henry  vii.,  riding  a  white  horse,  followed  bareheaded,  and  wore 
a  robe  of  crimson  velvet ;  his  pltuard  or  breastplate  was  set  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  and  his  bawdrick,  or  belt,  "with 
great  rubies."  The  trappings  of  his  horse  were  of  damask  and 
gold,  even  its  hoofs  were  gilded.  A  throng  of  splendidly  dressed 
nobles  attended  him.  Immediately  behind  the  King's  proces- 
sion came  that  of  the  Queen-Consort,  who  was  seated  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  white  palfreys.  Elizabeth  of  York  was  dressed  in 
embroidered  white  satin,  with  a  train  of  purple  velvet  By 
her  sat  the  "  Spanish  King's  daughter,"  the  Lady  Katherine  of 
Aragon,  all  in  white  and  gold,  with  her  tawny  hair  streaming  down 
her  back  from  under  a  rich  coronet  A  bevy  of  maidens  in 
white  and  gold  followed  the  bride,  who  little  dreamt,  in  that  hour 
of  happiness,  of  the  dire  trials  in  store  for  her. 

Even  HaU  was  baffled  for  words  sufficiently  glowing  where- 
with to  describe  this  princely  wedding.  '*  How  can  I,"  says  he, 
"  portray  the  costlie  apparel  both  of  gold  and  silversmith's  work, 
and  imbroideries,  the  rich  jewels,  the  musaical  charms,  the  stirring 
horses,  the  beautiful  bards,  and  the  glittering  trappings,  both  with 
bells  and  spangles,  of  gold.  I  pretermit  also  the  rich  apparel  of 
the  Princes,  the  beautie  of  the  English  ladies,  the  goodlie  de- 
meanoure  of  the  young  damoiseles,  the  amorous  countenance 
of  the  lustie  bachelors.  I  pass  on  all  the  fine  imagined  clothes, 
the  costly  furs  of  the  citizens  standing  on  scaffolds  raised  from 
Gracechurch  to  St  Paul's,  and  I  will  speak  but  of  the  rich  arras, 
the  costlie  tapestrie,  the  curious  velvets,  the  beautiful  satins,  and 
the  pleasant  silks  which  do  hang  in  every  street  where  she  passed. 
The  wine  that  continually  did  run  out  of  the  conduits,  and  the 
gravelling  of  the  streets,  needth  but  to  be  remembered." 

Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  stalwart  young  bridegroom, 
who  had  spent  the  night  at  the  Wardrobe  in  Ludgate  Hill,  met 
the  bride's  procession  in  the  Cathedral,  where  the  wedding  was 
celebrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  "a  high  raised 
stage  in  front  of  the  Altar."  The  King  and  Queen  were  on 
another  stage,  and  after  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  ''  made 
one"  they  went  and  knelt  to  receive  the  parental  blessing;  and 
then  all  the  company  heard  High  Mass,  at  which  the  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbory  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Exeter, 
Heieford,  Bath,  Lincohi,  Sanun,  Chester,  Rochester,  and 
Norwich,  in  ponttftcaUbus  of  doth  of  gold  and  silver.  Equally 
resplendent  were  the  Abbots  of  Westminster,  Bury  St  Edmonds, 
St  Albans,  Glastonbury,  Abingdon,  and  Reading.  The  wedding 
feast  was  held  at  Baynard's  Castle,  after  which  the  King  and 
Queen  and  the  bride  and  brid^;room  sailed  up  the  Thames  to 
Westminster.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  "Old  Agnes"  of  that 
dignity,  who  must  have  been  about  forty  at  this  period,  put 
the  bride  to  bed,  a  fact  which  came  out  at  the  trial  of  Queen 
Ratherine,^  and,  together  with  certain  statements  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  damaged  her  cause  very  considerably. 

During  the  festivities  in  honour  of  this  wedding,  Katherine, 
now  Princess  of  WaleSj  danced  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  "veiy 
stately,"  '*  snapping  bones  (castanets)  after  the  manner  of  her 
country."  The  Princess  first  danced  a  f<is  seul  and  afterwards 
a  pas  de  quatre  with  her  four  Spanish  ladies.  We  are  told 
that,  as  none  of  the  English  gentlemen  knew  the  step,  the 
Spanish  ladies  had  it  all  to  themselves,  and  as  they  wore  their 
huge  hoops  and  mantillas  we  can  well  believe  the  Chronider^s 
assertion  that  the  sight  was  most ''  delectable."  Prince  Arthur 
and  his  brother  Henry  danced  the  newly  imported  voUa^  other- 
wise waitz^  which  came  to  us  from  Italy  through  the  French 
Court  Their  partners  were  the  Lady  Margaret  Tudor,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  who  afterwards  became  the 
Countess  of  Kildare  and  mother  of  Surrey's  ''  Fair  Geraldine." 

On  Sunday  the  Court  went  to  Richmond,  where  the  King 
and  Royal  Family  heard  High  Mass  in  the  Chapel,  and  do 
doubt  were  edified  by  a  sermon  preached  on  the  proper  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  day,  which  they  spent  in  the  following 
unpuritanical  fashion:  As  it  was  drizzling,  after  diimer  King 
Henry  vii.  went  into  the  Gallery  and  indulged  in  a  game  of 
chess  with  the  Queen,  whilst  some  of  the  lords  played  back- 
gammon, cards  and  dice,  at  little  tables,  and  the  Spanish  Infanta 
and  her  ladies  and  the  younger  gentlemen  danced  and  sang. 
The  weather  clearing  up,  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  company 
went  out  into  the  garden  to  admire  a  very  nimble  Spanish  acrobat 

^  See  in  the  State  Papers  the  curious  evidence  by  the  Duke  and  Dncfaes^ 
Dowager  of  Norfolk  at  the  trial  of  Katherine  of  Aragon. 
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who  performed  upon  a  tight-rope.  In  the  evening,  after  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  there  was  a  "pageant"  in  the  Hall,  consist- 
ing of  a  Rock  drawn  by  three  "  sea-horses."  Presently  the  Rock 
opened  and  discovered  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Rojral  playing 
on  musical  instruments  and  "  singing  harmoniously,"  after  which 
the  Rock  closed,  only  to  re-open  presently  and  let  loose  into  the 
Hall  a  doud  of  white  paeons  and  doves,  and  a  number  of 
white  rabbits,  for  which  there  was  a  general  scramble  "and 
much  merriment" 

The  young  Prince  of  Wales'  sudden  death  of  the  plague 
at  Ludlow  Castle  in  his  fifteenth  year, — ^April  2,  1502, — greatly 
affected  the  already  declining  health  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  of 
York,  who  passed  away  at  the  Tower  on  February  13  following. 
Her  obsequies  were  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The 
amiable  consort  of  Henry  vii.  was  the  last  English  queen  who 
died  at  the  Tower,  and  therefore  the  first  part  of  the  mournful 
service  took  place  in  the  fine  Norman  Chapel  of  St  John, 
which  was  magnificently  hung  for  the  occasion  with  black 
brocaded  silk — the  windows  being  lined  with  crape.  The 
Queen's  body  rested  on  a  bed  of  state,  illuminated  by  over 
five  hundred  wax  tapers.  High  Mass  and  many  Low  Masses 
were  said  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  solemn  Vespers  were  sung.  After  three  days  the 
royal  corpse,  which  had  been  embalmed,  was  nailed  up  in  its 
coffin,  the  usual  wax  effigy  taking  its  place  on  the  bed.  An 
exceedingly  lengthy  procession  left  the  Tower  at  noon  for 
Westminster  Abbey.  At  Fenchurch  Street  it  was  met  by  a 
bevy  of  thirty-seven  young  women  dressed  in  white,  wearing 
wreaths  of  white  flowers.  They  represented  the  years  of  the 
deceased  Queen.  At  every  hundred  yards  some  religious 
corporation,  fraternity,  or  Guild  took  up  its  station;  and  with 
them  were  groups  of  children  attached  to  sundry  monastic  and 
charitable  foundations,  some  of  them  dressed  as  angels  with 
golden  wings,  all  of  them  singing  penitential  dirges  and  psalms. 
There  were  over  five  thousand  torches  burning  between  Mark 
Lane  and  the  Temple ;  and  the  porches  of  the  churches  along 
the  road  were  hung  with  black  and  brilliantly  illuminated.  The 
people  who  lived  on  the  line  of  route  stood  at  their  doors  or 
in  their  windows  holding  wax  tapers.     The  mourning  throng 
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in  the  streets  repeated  the  responses  to  the  Litany  of  the  Saints 
led  by  the  priests.  At  Temple  Bar  the  body  was  received 
by  the  Abbots  of  Westminster  and  Bermondsey,  the  Earl  c^ 
Derby,  and  other  noblemen,  who  accompanied  it  to  the  Abbey, 
where  the  corpse  was  placed  on  a  hearse  garnished  with  banners 
and  banneroles,  and  covered  with  a  "doth  of  majesty/'  having 
attached  thereto  a  valance  fringed  and  bearing  the  Queen's  arms 
and  motto — "Humble  and  Reverent"  Supper  was  served  in 
Westminster  Hall  for  the  noblemen  and  women  who  had 
accompanied  the  body;  whilst  ladies,  squires,  and  heralds 
watched  all  night  beside  it  in  the  Abbey. 

The  late  Queen's  sister,  Princess  Katherine,  was  the  chief 
mourner.  On  the  following  day  the  coffin  was  covered  with 
thirty-seven  palls  presented  by  the  Queen's  ladies, — ^four  of  them 
were  given  by  the  late  Queen's  sisters,  who  were  present  as 
mourners.  This  ceremony  finished,  High  Mass  for  the  Dead 
was  sung.  The  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Fitzjames, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  from  the  text  Miseremini  fnet\  miseremim 
tneiy  saltern  vos  amid  met\  quia  manus  Domini  Utigit  met. 
("  Have  pity,  have  pity  on  me,  my  friends,  for  the  Hand  of  God 
hath  touched  me.")  "These  words,"  said  the  Bishop,  "he 
spake  in  the  name  of  England,  on  account  of  the  great  loss  the 
country  had  sustained  of  that  virtuous  Queen,  her  noble  son, 
Prince  Arthur,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  The  palls 
having  been  removed,  and  the  wax  effigy  placed  on  St  Edward's 
shrine,  all,  except  the  assembled  prelates,  left  the  Abbey. 
These  latter  then  approached  the  hearse,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  having  hallowed  the  grave,  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
worthy  consort  of  Henry  vii.  were  deposited  in  the  vault  where 
they  still  rest,  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  King,  her  husband, 
having  above  them  Torrigiano's  wonderful  tomb.^ 

^  There  were  not  to  be  many  more  funerals  io  Westminster  Abbey 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Church.  Katherine  of  Aragon  sleeps, 
after  her  sorrowful  life,  at  Peterborough.  Henry  viil.  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  at  Windsor.  The  mangled  remains  of  his  two  murdered  queens, 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine  Howard,  are  still  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Peter-ad- 
Vincula.  Jane  Seymour  rests  by  the  Royal  Bluebeard  at  Windsor.  Anne 
of  Qeves,  who  became  a  Catholic,  was  buried  in  Mary's  reign  with  much 
state  in  the  Abbey ;  and  Katherine  Parr's  remains  are  at  Sudeley  Castle  in 
Gloucestershire.    Edward  was  buried  at  Westminster,  and  was  the  first  of  our 
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Henry  vii.  did  not  long  survive  his  queen.  He  seems  to 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  some  form  of  consumption — described 
as  "lung  disease" — on  April  32,  1509,  at  his  beloved  Palace 
of  Richmond,  leaving  the  enormous  sum  of  ;^i,8oo,ooo,  circa 
^20,000  of  modem  currency,  and  an  almost  equal  value  in 
jewels  and  plate.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  Dean  Colet 
founded  the  renowned  St  Paul's  School,  at  the  east  end  of  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  for  a  master,  an  usher,  a  chaplain,  and 
153  scholars.  The  details  of  this  event  must  have  been  made 
known  almost  simultaneously  with  the  contents  of  the  King's 
will  Our  seventh  Henry's  paramount  passion  was  avarice,  and 
although  he  was  eictremely  anxious  to  get  to  heav^i  as  quickly 
as  possible,  he  nevertheless  bargained  that  each  of  the  innumer- 
able Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  should  not  cost  more  than 
a  sum  equivalent  to  our  sixpence  \  His  state  obsequies  were, 
none  the  less,  magnificent 

The  deceased  King's  body  was  brought  from  Richmond  to 
Westminster,  where  it  lay  in  state  in  the  Painted  Chamber  whilst 
Masses  and  dirges  were  sung  at  an  altar  erected  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  it  was  removed  to  the  Hall,  where 
further  Masses  were  sung  for  three  days,  after  which  it  was 
placed  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Abbey.  On  Wednesday,  May 
9,  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  five  prancing 
black  horses,  each  covered  with  black  velvet,  ornamented  with 
escutcheons  of  gold,  the  chariot  itself  being  covered  with  gold- 
and-black  cloth.  The  customary  wax  effigy,  with  crown,  sceptre, 
ball,  and  robes,  lying  on  a  bed  of  cloth-of-gold,  was,  as  usual, 
placed  over  the  coffin.  The  procession,  which  included  an 
enormous  gathering  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  the  principal 
nobility,  and  the  King's  retainers,  walked  in  front  of  the  hearse, 
whilst  nine  noble  mourners,  attended  by  six  hundred  torch- 
bearers,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  funeral  cortege  crossed  the 
river,  proceeding  from  the  Abbey  to  St  George's  Fields, 
Southwark,  where  it  was  met  by  representatives  of  the  religious 
Orders,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  all  in  black,  who  escorted 

sovereigns  over  whom  the  fine  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  read. 
Mary,  needless  to  say,  was  buried  as  a  Catholic,  her  sister  Elizabeth  acting 
as  chief  mourner.  Hers  was  the  last  Roman  Catholic  royal  funeral  ever 
celebrated  in  the  Abbey. 
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the  body  over  London  Bridge  through  the  city  to  St.  Paul's. 
There  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  sang  a  solemn  Requiem  Mass. 
On  the  following  day  the  King's  remains  were  conveyed  in 
state  through  Fleet  Street,  the  Strand,  and  Charing  Cross,  to 
their  last  resting<place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  coffin  was 
taken  out  of  its  chariot  by  six  lords,  and  placed  on  a  catafalque 
shaped  like  a  pyramid,  and  surrounded  by  one  hundred  lights. 
On  the  top  was  stretched  an  effigy  of  the  late  King  in  his  robes 
of  state.  This  singular  structure  was  surrounded  by  three  sets 
of  rails,  within  the  first  of  which  sat  the  mourners,  within  the 
second  the  knights,  all  bearing  banners,  the  officers  of  arms  and 
the  Garter  King-of-Arms  occupying  the  third  A  solemn  service 
ensued.  On  the  following  day,  after  three  Masses  had  beeo 
said  by  as  many  Bbhops,  the  King's  charger  was  brought  into 
the  church  and  "  offered,"  together  with  his  coat-of-arms,  sword, 
helmet,  and  shield.  The  body  was  finally  interred  in  the  vault 
of  the  chapel  which  still  bears  this  King's  name.  The  Treasurer 
and  the  Comptroller  broke  their  staves  into  the  grave.  Ail  was 
now  concluded,  but,  ere  the  mourners  parted,  Garter  h&ralded 
the  new  monarch  by  proclaiming,  "Vive  le  roi  Henri  le 
huitibme,  roi  d'Angleterre  et  de  France,  et  Sire  d'lrland." 
The  mourners,  and  all  who  had  attended,  then  withdrew  to 
Westminster  Hall  to  dine. 

In  the  social  life  of  England,  and  especially  of  London,  at  this 
period,  Henry  the  Seventh's  mother,  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  widow  of  Edmund  Tudor, — ^the  eldest 
son  of  Owen  Tudor  and  Queen  Katherine  of  Valois, — ^held  a  very 
conspicuous  place  She  had  a  prodigiously  long  life,  and  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  seeing  her,  for  she  was  conspicu- 
ous at  all  great  Court  functions,  tournaments,  and  Passion 
Plays.  This  Princess  was  even  as  Torrigiano  represented  her 
on  her  superb  monument  in  the  Abbey,  a  little  spare  woman 
with  an  austere  face  much  wrinkled  by  time  and  sorrow.  She 
was  a  child  of  fourteen  when  she  was  first  married ;  people  in 
high  life,  as  we  have  seen,  married  very  young  in  those  days,  even 
as  in  low  life  they  do  to-day.  At  fifteen  she  was  a  widow,  and 
the  mother  of  a  fatherless  Kmg  of  England  Thus  her  onlf 
child  was  her  idol  and  sole  preoccupation  through  many  and 
many  troubled  years,  during  which  she  was  thrice  married,  her 
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last  husband  being  a  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  brought  the 
influence  of  his  great  house  to  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  her 
son,  and  decide,  as  Dr.  Gairdner  points  out,  the  critical  day  of 
Bosworth.  The  Lady  Margaret  was  a  typical  great  lady  of  her 
time.  Fisher,  who  was  her  confessor,  relates  many  anecdotes 
of  her  austerity,  her  fastings,  and  her  prayers ;  how  she  always 
wore  a  hair  shirt,  and  how,  from  religious  scruples,  she  separated 
from  her  husband,  even  as  Queen  Emma  did  from  the  Confessor. 
She  was  a  cultured  woman  for  the  age  in  which  she  lived; 
she  translated  books  of  devotion  from  the  French,  patronised 
Caxton,  and  bequeathed  a  name  honoured  to  this  day  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Her  genius  for  intrigue  was  of 
infinite  use  to  the  King,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
consideration,  but  not  affection-— of  that  sentiment  he  was  quite 
incapable.  To  her  he  owed  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of 
York,  and  she  assisted  him  in  most  other  important  matters, 
making  herself  especially  useful  to  him  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Spanish  sovereigns.  The  Lady  of  Richmond  and  Derby's 
maternal  care  was  not  confined  to  promoting  King  Henry's 
glory,  but  paid  attention  also  to  his  domestic  comfort  She 
organised  his  household  and  attended  to  the  arrangements  for 
his  queen's  numerous  confinements.  After  her  death  it  was 
said  of  this  strange  little  woman,  so  scrupulous  in  her  devotions 
and  so  unscrupulous  in  politics,  that  she  was — "Unkind  to 
none,  never  forgetful  of  any  kindness  or  service  done  to  her. 
Neither  was  she  revengeful  or  cruel"  ^  She  died  two  months 
after  her  son's  death,  and  was  sumptuously  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  her  day,  she  was  only  one  of  many.  Claude  of 
France  and  Katherine  of  Aragon  were  just  such  women,  and  so 
too,  in  another  walk  of  life,  was  Margaret  Paston.  As  we 
approach  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  such  types  of  austere 
women  become  very  rare,  and  are  replaced  by  the  briUiant  and 
worldly  ladies  of  the  Courts  of  Henry  viii.,  Elizabeth,  and  of 
the  Stuarts.  No  doubt  "King  Hal,"  when  he  mentioned  his 
grandmother,  spoke  of  her  as  a  worthy  but  old-fashioned  dame, 
and  as  one  not  at  all  up  to  date.  Do  we  not  at  times  think  the 
same  of  our  own  grandmothers,  and  even  of  our  mothers? 

^  Funeral  Oration  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  mother  of  King  Henry  vn.    Edition  Hymers,  p.  109. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  RIVERSIDE  PALACES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

I. — From  the  Tower  to  Whitehall 

GOTHIC  London  reached  the  apogee  of  its  glory  in  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  vin.  It  may  be 
described,  at  that  moment,  as  complete ;  not  a  church,  not  a 
monastery,  not  a  hospital,  nor  any  ecclesiastical  institution  had 
been  suppressed  or  demolished  The  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  country,  which,  notwithstanding  adverse  circumstances^ 
had  been  very  great  during  the  previous  hundred  years,  had 
enabled  the  wealthy  classes  not  only  to  build  fine  houses,  but 
to  enrich  the  innumerable  churches  with  countless  works  of 
art,  pictures,  carved  and  gilded  Flemish  triptychs,^  exquisitely 
wrought  ironwork,  gorgeous  plate,  noble  chantries,  altar-tombs, 
monumental  brasses,  and  costly  vestments.  The  inventories 
of  the  monastic  churches  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution, 

*  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  majority  of  the  pictures  and  carved 
triptychs  in  the  London  churches  before  the  Reformation  were  either  im- 
ported from  Flanders  or  Italy,  or  executed  by  foreign  artists  established  in 
England.  Foreigners  were  not,  however,  the  only  artists  who  embellished  oar 
churches.  The  fine  tomb  of  John  iv.  of  Brittany  was  sculptured  by  Thomas 
Coyln,  Thomas  Holewell,  and  Thomas  Poppehooe,  all  of  them  of  London. 
It  was  sent  to  France  in  1408.  The  splendid  tomb  in  the  parish  church  of 
Warwick,  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1439,  was  the  work  of  five 
artists,  four  of  whom  were  English.  John  Purdde  was  a  well-known  maker 
of  stained  glass  residing  at  Westminster  in  the  reign  of  Henry  iv.  Jcbn 
Brentwood,  in  the  same  reign,  was  celebrated  as  a  fresco  painter;  and 
Christian  Coilbum,  as  a  maker  of  images  in  stone  and  wood,  which  he 
coloured,  painted,  and  gilt  to  the  utmost  satisfiKtion  of  his  employers. 
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and  those  of  the  parochial  and  collegiate  churches  made  in  the 
second  and  third  years  of  Edward  vi.,  when  they,  too,  fell  into 
vandal  hands,  are  a  startling  revelation  not  only  of  the  great 
wealth  of  these  sacred  edifices,  but  of  the  loss  in  works  of  art 
and  literature  sustained  by  the  nation,  thanks  to  the  fanaticism 
and  greed  of  the  Tudors,  their  ministers  and  minions. 

Henry  had  occupied  the  throne  for  many  years  before  he 
began  to  entertain  ideas  of  confiscation  and  persecution.  He 
even  affected  great  piety,  would  attend  as  many  as  three  and  four 
Masses  in  a  morning, — a  pious  exercise  he  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  life, — and  claimed;  in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine, 
to  be  as  orthodox,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  Pope  himself.  In 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  he  even  obtained  the  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  did  much  to  increase  the  wealth 
and  beauty  of  those  very  churches  and  shrines  which,  at  a  later 
date,  he  so  wantonly  destroyed.  At  his  accession  he  made 
haste  to  finish  the  chapel,  built  to  enshrine  the  relics  of 
Henry  vi.,  but  subsequently  converted  into  a  chantry  and  tomb- 
house  for  himself  and  his  Queen.  It  was  completed  in  the  first 
year  of  their  son's  reign,  and  paid  for,  however,  out  of  funds  left 
for  the  purpose  by  the  late  King. 

Travellers  who  saw  London  in  those  early  days  of  Henry's 
reign  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  metropolis  in  Europe ; 
it  certainly  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  picturesque.  They 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  majesty  of  the  Thames, 
enhanced  as  it  was  by  a  series  of  magnificent  palaces  and 
gardens  that  stretched  in  unbroken  lines  from  London  Bridge 
to  Chelsea,  and  from  Southwark  to  Lambeth  and  Fulham.  In 
the  first  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  many  of  these  palaces 
belonged  to  the  church,  and  were  episcopal  Inns,  otherwise  town 
residences  of  Bishops;  it  was  not  until  after  the  Dissolution, 
when  they  passed  into  secular  hands,  that  they  assumed  that  gay 
aspect  which  so  pleased  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Saronzo, 
who  compared  the  Thames  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  to  the 
Grand  Canal. 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  in  1516,  married 
Henry's  youngest  sister  Mary,  widow  of  Louis  xii.  of  France, 
built  about  this  time  a  splendid  palace  on  the  Southwark  side 
of  London  Bridge.     It   stood   a  little   beyond  St.  Saviour's 
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Church,  and  possessed,  in  addition  to  very  fine  gardens,  a  park 
of  80  acres  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  old  oak  trees,  one 
of  which  sufficed  a  few  years  later  to  timber  seven  houses  in 
Gracechurch  Street  This  park  must,  somehow  or  other,  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  neighbouring  domain  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester,  whose  immense  Gothic  mansion  stood  nearer  the 
Bridge  and  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Sufifolk  Place  was  a 
stately  structure  with  a  central  tower  in  the  early  Tudor  style. 
It  contained  a  hall  so  huge  that,  shortly  after  their  wedding, 
the  Duke  and  his  Queen-Duchess  were  able  to  entertain  King 
Henry,  Queen  Katherine  of  Aragon,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  a 
brilliant  company  of  prelates,  lords  and  ladies,  at  a  sumptuous 
banquet  within  its  walls.  Some  years  later,  in  1522,  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.  was  likewise  received  here  with  great  pomp 
by  Mary  Tudor  and  her  handsome  but  worthless  husband. 
Suffolk  Place  remained  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Brandon  untfl 
February  4,  1536,  when  he  exchanged  it  with  the  King  for 
Norwich  House,  Charing  Cross.  Henry  viii.  converted  it  into 
a  mint ;  but  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  vi.  it  seems  to  have 
reverted,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  its  former  occupation  as  a  ro3ral 
palace,  for  that  youthful  monarch  dined  and  spent  a  night 
there  in  1553,  received  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  knighted  several 
Aldermen.  Queen  Mary  gave  Suffolk  Place  and  grounds  to 
Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  as  a  town  residence  in  exchange 
for  Whitehall,  which  her  father  had  forced  from  Wolsey,  and 
which  she  scrupled  to  retain  on  any  other  terms. 

Heath  soon  afterwards  sold  it,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  other  Suffolk  House  situated  at  Charing  Cross,  which  it 
seems,  after  the  disgrace  and  execution  of  Henry  Grey,  second 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  confiscated  by  the  Queen  and  resumed 
its  older  name  of  Norwich  Inn.  It  was  a  castellated  building 
which  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  had  been  the  town  residenoe, 
or  Inn,  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich.  As  already  related,  this 
house  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Percys,  and  was  eventually 
known  as  Northumberland  House.  There  was  yet  another 
Suffolk  House,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  Suffolk  Street 
and  Place,  which  was  built  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Henry  Grey,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Here,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  famous  pleasure  resort  and  Italian  house  of  entertainment  was 
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built,  which  was  eventually  pulled  doyrn  as  a  nuisance.  The 
great  Suffolk  Place  in  Southwark  was  dismantled  early  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  streets  were  built  all  over  the  grounds ; 
one  of  these  is  still  known  as  Great  Suffolk  Street  Hereabouts, 
in  1901,  a  fine  Tudor  archway  was  discovered  by  the  workmen 
engaged  in  pulling  down  soi^e  old  buildings  to  make  room  for 
a  new  Board  School  It  evidently  belonged  to  this  palace, 
in  which  Henry  the  Eighth's  best-beloved  sister  Mary  spent 
her  miserable  but  stately  existence  with  her  rascally  second 
husband.^ 

Winchester  House,  considerable  vestiges  of  which  were 
standing  in  1804,  was  a  grand  old  mansion  surrounded  by  a 
noble  park.  Here  Bishop  Gardiner  lived,  and  here,  as  his  pupil, 
dwelt  Thomas  Cranmer,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Gardiner  died  in  this  house  in  1557,  and  there  were  *' grand 
obsequies,  sermon  and  masse,  after  which  the  people  went  back 
to  his  place  to  dinner."  This  important  episcopal  residence  had 
a  wharf  and  a  landing-place  of  its  own. 

^  The  existence  of  three  Suffolk  Houses  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
confused  misstatement.  The  first  House,  built  in  Southwark  by  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  land  inherited  from  his  father,  Thomas 
Brandon,  became,  as  above  stated,  the  property  of  Archbishop  Heath,  who 
sold  it  and  purchased  Norwich  House,  Charing  Cross.  This  ancient  Inn, 
or  town  residence,  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  had  been  confiscated  by 
Heniy  viii.,  and  granted  to  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  in  exchange  for  his  house  in  Southwark,  which  now  became  a  mint. 
Brandon  left  this  house  in  the  Strand  to  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Frances, 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  whose  husband,  Henry  Grey,  was  allowed  by  Edward 
VI.,  on  account  of  his  royal  alliance  with  the  late  King's  niece,  the  mother  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  assume  the  titles  and  enjoy  thejproperty  of  his  deceased 
father-in-law's  two  sons,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1 55 1,  on  the  same  day, 
without  issue.  After  Henry  Grey's  attainder  and  execution  for  the  share 
he  took  in  the  conspiracy  to  place  his  daughter,  Lady  Jane,  on  the  throne, 
his  estates  reverted  to  the  Crown,  but  were  restored  to  his  widow  by  Queen 
Mary.  She  sold  Suffolk  House  to  the  Percys.  The  Grey  estates  passed 
to  a  nephew  of  the  late  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Grey  of  Porgo,  whose  son 
became  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  built  himself  a  house  in  the  Haynuirket,  on  the 
site  of  which  now  stand  the  Suffolk  Street  Galleries  and  Suffolk  Street  and 
Place.  It  was  the  wife  of  this  nobleman  who  burnt  down  the  interesting 
old  manor-house  of  Bradgate  in  Leicestershire,  which  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey.  It  is  said  she  committed  this  act  of  vandalism 
to  spite  her  husband. 


J 
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Near  to  the  river's  edge,  till  as  late  as  1821,  stood  a 
dilapidated  old  mansion  of  great  size,  divided  up  into  tenements, 
and  known  to  antiquaries  as  Mounteagle  House,  but  generally 
called  by  its  humble  tenants,  Montague  Place.  It  was  pulled 
down  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  London  Bridge,  but  there 
were  a  few  vestiges  of  it  still  remaining  as  late  as  twenty  years 
ago.  Its  history  was  of  singular  mterest  When  Bluff  Eling  Hal 
confiscated  the  land  belonging  to  the  adjacent  Priory  of  St 
Saviour,  he  gave  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  his  famous 
Master  of  the  Horse,  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who  straightway  set 
to  work  to  build  himself  a  stately  mansion  surrounded  by  fine 
gardens.  In  his  sixty-first  year,  Sir  Anthony  celebrated  his 
second  marriage  "in  his  new  house,"  the  bride  being  none 
other  than  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  famous  in  Tudor 
literature  as  the  "Fair  Geraldine."  The  wedding  took  place 
in  the  neighbouring  church  of  St  Saviour,  and  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that,  considering  the  great  wealth  and  inordinate 
vanity  of  the  elderly  brid^px>om,  it  was  a  very  pompous  affair. 
Sir  Anthony,  however,  only  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  lovely 
young  wife  about  two  years,  when  he  died,  and  left  his  property 
to  his  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  created  Lord  Montagu 
by  Queen  Mary,  her  Majesty  taking  the  widow.  Lady  Browne,  into 
her  household  as  one  of  her  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber.  Some 
twenty  years  later  Montagu  House,  as  it  was  then  called,  came 
into  the  hands  of  William  Parker,  Lord  Morley,  who  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  Elizabeth  as  Viscount  Mounteagle.  To  this 
nobleman  was  sent  the  famous  anonymous  letter  that  revealed 
the  existence  of  Gunpowder  Plot 

Close  by  were  the  Inns  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  the 
Abbots  of  Waverley.  Not  far  off  were  two  other  immense 
buildings — the  prisons  of  the  King's  Bench  and  of  the  Marshalsea 
—both  of  which,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  retained  all  the 
formidable,  fortress-like  features  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  last- 
named  prison,  which  derived  its  appellation  from  "  pertaining  to 
the  Marshals  of  England,"  was  originally  used  in  connection  with 
a  court  presided  over  by  that  dignitary,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  solely  to  the  members  of  the  King's  household.  The 
antiquity  of  this  prison,  which  was  a  place  of  detention  for 
debtors  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  has 
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never  been  clearlj  established,  though  the  first  mention  of  it 
¥dll  be  found  under  Edward  iii.,  and  we  know  from  Stowe  that 
it  was  sacked  by  insurgents  in  1381.  Amongst  other  notabilities 
incarcerated  here  was  Bishop  Bonner,  who  died  in  the  Marshalsea 
on  September  9,  1596,  and  was  buried  at  midnight  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  George's,  the  neighbouring  parish  church. 
Under  Elizabeth  this  prison  was  considered  next  in  importance 
to  the  Tower.  Readers  of  Dickens  will  remember  that  it  was 
here  the  buoyant  Mr.  Micawber  spent  a  period  of  hopeful 
durance,  no  doubt  fortified  by  the  oft-reiterated  assurance  that 
Mrs.  Micawber  would  never  desert  him ;  nor  can  they  ever  forget 
the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  place  in  Little  Darrit^ 

With  the  exception  of  these  conspicuous  buildings,  and  the 
towers  of  several  churches,  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  was 
still  quite  sylvan  in  the  sixteenth  century  j  its  gentle  slopes  were 
clothed  down  to  the  water's  edge  by  meadows,  gardens,  and 
clumps  of  trees,  amidst  which  rose  the  gables  of  country-houses, — 
many  of  them,  judging  fix>m  ancient  pictures,  of  the  sort  we  now 
call  semi-detached, — and  the  spires  of  a  few  old  churches.  Before 
the  Reformation,  curiously  enough,  there  were  scarcely  any 
religious  houses  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  most  con- 
spicuous was  the  Cluniac  Priory  at  Bermondsey,  where  Elizabeth 
Woodville  died  in  April  1492,  in  the  presence  of  her  numerous 
daughters,  of  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  of  York  was  the  only 
absentee.  The  Queen  had  taken  to  her  chamber  to  await  the 
birth  of  Princess  Margaret  Tudor,  afterwards  Queen  of  Scotland 
and  grandmother  of  Mary  Stuart  Nothing  now  remains  of 
Bermondsey  Priory  save  an  arch  or  two,  but  ait  the  banning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  its  panelled  halls  and  state  chambers 
were  intact,  and  almost  the  same  as  when  they  were  tenanted  by 
the  unhappy  mother  of  Edward  v.  and  his  murdered  brother.  It 
may  appear  strange  that  a  queen  should  die  in  a  monastery,  but 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  an  apartment  was  reserved  for 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  who  were  in  need  of  medical 
attendance,  the  monks  being  learned  in  the  science  of  medicine. 

^  Not  a  stone  of  the  old  Marshalsea  is  in  existence,  though  Dickens,  when 
he  was  writing  Little  Dorrity  flattered  himself  he  had  discovered  some 
vestiges  of  it.  The  ancient  walb  he  saw  really  belonged  to  the  adjacent 
King's  Bench  Prison. 
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In  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  renowned 
theatre  the  "Globe"  was  built  in  Southwark.  It  could  be 
seen  fairly  well  from  the  opposite  bank,  for  it  stood  only  eighty 
paces  back  from  the  river,  and  was  built  in  the  unusual  shape  of 
an  octagonal  tower  with  a  conical  roof.  Here  Shakespeare's 
company  of  players  enacted  some  of  the  greatest  plays  of  our 
own  or,  indeed,  of  any  literature.  The  original  "Globe"  was 
burnt  in  1613,  during  a  perfornumce  of  the  immortal  dramatist's 
Henry  VIIL  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  and  remained  a 
popular  playhouse  till  1644,  when  it  was  finally  demolished. 
Barclay  and  Perkins'  Brewery  occupies  the  site  of  the  theatre, 
and  also  that  of  a  windmill  which  was  conspicuous  near  it. 
Here  too  was  the  famous  "  Paris  Garden,"  a  place  of  popular 
resort  on  summer  evenings ;  and  the  circuses  for  "  bowl  (bull) 
bayting"  and  "beare  bayting,"  where  that  tender-hearted  lady, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  entertained  the  foreign  Ambassadors  with  the 
tormenting  of  dumb  beasts.  Quite  handy  to  the  "Globe"  was 
the  "Falcon  Tavern,"  where  Shakespeare  and  his  company 
often  foigathered 

Across  the  Bridge,  on  the  London  side,  and  facing  West- 
minster-wards, the  first  building  to  attract  the  eye  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames  was  the  ruinous  but  still  formidable-looking 
Tower-Royal,  which  stood  a  little  way  up  Watling  Street,  in  Vintry 
Ward,  and  was,  when  Henry  viii.  came  to  the  throne,  in  a  very 
forlorn  state,  having  been  partly  converted  into  a  stable.  Then 
came  a  line  of  busy  wharves  fronting  the  sharp  gables  of  "The 
Three  Cranes  "  Inn,  which,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  mine 
host  of  the  "Black  Bear"  at  Cunmor  Place  was  pleased  to 
describe  as  the  most  "  topping  tavern  in  London."  Close  to  the 
river's  edge  rose  three  clumsy-looking  cranes,  used  to  lift  the 
barrels  out  of  the  wine-laden  ships  moored  to  this  particular 
wharf.  Another  line  of  quaint  old  houses,  streaked  zebra-like 
in  black  and  white,  succeeded.  Some  rose  straight  out  of  the 
water,  others  leaned  back  a  little,  and  all  clustered  about  such 
famous  landing-places  as  Queenhithe  and  Paul's  Wharf.  At 
Queenhithe,  or  harbour,  anciently  called  Edred's  hithe,  vessels 
had  discharged  cargoes  in  early  Saxon  times ;  Henry  iii.  granted 
the  tithes  to  his  queen,  hence  the  name — Ripa  R^ina,  or 
Queen's  Wharf. 
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On  Paul's  Wharf  stood  several  very  interesting  buildings, 
among  them  a  large  partlj-demolished  house  popularly  known 
as  **  Diana."  It  is  described  in  the  lease  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  who  owned  the  tenements  here- 
abouts, as  Camera  Diana.  In  its  vaulted  chambers,  according  to 
tradition,  Henry  ii.  confined  his  mistress,  Fair  Rosamond.  He 
called  her  Rosa  Mundi  at  Woodstock :  in  London  she  was  Diana ! 
Beaumont  Inn,  near  by,  was  the  town  residence  of  the  ancient 
family  of  that  name,  but  by  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon.  Sandys  House  had 
been  an  Inn  of  the  Abbots  of  Chertsey,  but  was  given  by  the 
Spoliator  to  his  friend  Lord  Sandys.  Hard  by  was  Scroop's  Inn, 
the  mansion  of  an  ancient  and  still  flourishing  Catholic  family. 
In  Castle  Lane  was  a  "tall,  fair  house,"  once  the  property  of 
the  Priors  of  Okehampton,  which  had  been  granted  by  Henry  vi. 
to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Lords  of  Berkeley  had  a 
remarkably  fine  Inn  near  by,  built  of  "  marble  and  stone."  This, 
in  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign,  was  inhabited  by  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  proudly  called  himself  "  the  King-maker."  Le  Neve 
House,  in  Thames  Street,  was  the  property  at  one  time  of  John  de 
Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury  j  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham,  a  Norfolk  gentleman,  who  was  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports.  It  was  a  very  large  and  stately  mansion,  with 
a  noble  hall  and  chapel. 

Beyond  what  might  be  called  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
the  first  important-looking  building  was  Baynard's  Castle,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  previous  chapters  of  this  work.*  It  was 
a  great  square  structure,  flanked  by  high-pitched  turrets  at  each 
comer,  its  river  facade  washed  by  the  Thames  at  high  water. 
Here  Richard  iii.  resided  just  before  his  coronation.  In  1506 
Philip  of  Austria,  King -Consort  of  Castile,  and  his  queen 
Juana,  afterwards  known  as  "  Crazy  Jane,"  *  sister  of  Katherine 
of  Aragon,  were  lodged  at  Baynard's  Castle.    But  Queen  Juana 

^Two  towers  of  Baynard's  Castle  were  standing  as  late  as  1809.  Castle 
Street  and  Castle  Yard  commemorate  the  once  famous  palace. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Juana,  who  was  heiress  to  the  Spanish  thrones  of  Aragon  and  Castile, 
went  mad,  refused  to  allow  her  lord's  body  to  be  buried,  and  persisted  in 
carrying  it  about  with  her  from  place  to  place. 
I. — ^22  . 
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did  not  arrive  in  London  until  ten  days  after  her  lord,  for  she 
had  suffered  such  agonies  of  sea-sickness  that  she  had  to  be 
left  behind  at  Dover  to  recover.  The  royal  couple  eventually 
proceeded  to  Windsor,  where  they  were  entertained  by  Henry 
VII.,  now  a  widower,  who  was  assisted  in  doing  the  honours  by 
his  daughter-in-law  Katherine,  Princess  of  Wales,  rejoiced,  no 
doubt,  to  welcome  her  sister.  On  this  occasion  there  was  much 
dancing,  in  which  Prince  Henry  and  Katherine  of  Aragon 
distinguished  themselves  brilliantly.  In  the  last  years  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign,  Baynard's  Castle  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  married 
Queen  Katherine  Parr's  younger  sister,  Anne  Parr.  He  was  one 
of  the  richest  men  of  his  time,  and  had  no  less  than  six  hundred 
retainers,  who  wore  his  liveries  of  green-and-gold.  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Herbert  lived  in  great  state  at  Baynard's  Castle, 
where  they  entertained  Henry  viii.  and  his  sixth  wife,  whose 
arms  Sir  WilUam  had  painted  in  the  window  of  the  great  hall  of 
his  immense  residence.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire, 
which  thus  robbed  London  of  one  of  its  most  interesting 
historical  monuments.  It  has  bequeathed  its  name  to  one  of 
the  City  Wards. 

A  litde  beyond  Baynard's  Castle  the  Fleet  flowed  into 
the  river.  Then  came  the  steeple,  the  walls  and  orchards  of 
Blackfriars  with  its  grand  hall  and  splendid  church.  Close  to 
this  important  friary — ^so  dose  indeed  as  to  appear  part  of  it — 
was  Bridewell  Palace,  a  very  ancient  building,  which  Henry 
VIII.  restored  and  embellished  for  the  convenience  of  Charles  v. 
during  his  visit  to  England.  The  Emperor  was  lodged  at 
Blackfriars,  and  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Fleet  enabled  him 
to  visit  his  secretaries  and  the  members  of  his  suite  at  Bride- 
well. Here  Queen  Katherine  of  Aragon  resided  during  her 
momentous  trial,  which  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Blackfriars 
in  1529.1 

The  great  monastery  of  Blackfriars  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  sanctuary  even  after  its  suppression.  Its  grandiose  hall  was 
then  converted  into  a  sort  of  public  institution,  to  be  hired  by 

^The  persecuted  Qaeen,  on  entering  and  retiring  from  the  court,  must 
have  crossed  the  very  bridge  which  her  heartless  husband  had  built  seven 
years  earlier  to  do  honour  to  her  nephew  the  Emperor. 
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all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  As  early  as  1547  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  players  were  in  possession  of  it,  for  it  was  here  they 
gave  a  performance  in  honour  of  the  coronation  of  Edward 
VI.  From  an  angry  correspondence  about  this  play  between 
Bishop  Gardiner  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  we  learn  that  the 
latter's  company  of  players,  were  rehearsing  it  while  King  Henry 
the  Eighth's  body  was  still  lying  in  state.  Not  receiving  any 
explanation  from  the  Earl,  Gardiner  wrote  to  the  Southwark 
Justice  of  the  Peace:  "If  you  cannot  prevent  the  actors' 
playing  of  the  play,  I  can  prevent  the  people  going  to  see  it, 
whilst  the  King's  body  is  above  ground."  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  Edward  vi.  and  his  Court  from  attending  it  within 
a  week  of  the  King's  body  being  laid  under  ground,  for  the 
coronation  festivities  began  as  soon  as  Henry's  obsequies  were 
concluded. 

Shakespeare's  connection  with  Blackfriars  is  well  known.  It 
was  on  the  site  of  the  so-called  Playhouse  Yard  that  a  theatre 
was  built  in  1578,  without  the  goodwill  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  dvic  authorities,  however,  who  bought  the  theatre,  including 
the  wardrobe  and  properties,  in  1608  from  Burbage,  Shakespeare, 
and  others,  for  ^3^7000,  the  Bard  of  Avon's  share  amounting 
to  ;^iooo.  This  house  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
warehouses  and  dwellings ;  and  when  the  "  Globe  "  was  built  in 
Southwark,  Shakespeare  and  his  "fellow  vagabonds"  passed 
over  the  Bridge.  Shakespeare,  however,  continued  to  have  a 
house  in  Blackfriars,  but  not  overlooking  the  Thames,  for  in 
his  will  he  distinctly  says  that  "  it  is  near  the  Wardrobe." 

The  Wardrobe  stood  dose  to  the  present  Church  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Wardrobe,  in  Ludgate  Hill.  In  this  large  building  the 
Kings  of  England,  from  Edward  in.  to  James  i.,  kept  their 
superfluous  clothes, — what  would  we  not  give  for  a  glimpse  of 
them  ?  The  "  Second  Solomon  "  made  a  present  of  the  accumu- 
lation to  my  Lord  of  Dundee,  who  no  doubt  sold  it  for  what  it 
would  fetch.  It  must  have  been  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  mediaeval  garments.  James  i.  was  evidently  fond  of  giving 
away  his  predecessor's  cast-off  finery,  for  at  Christmas  time 
(1603-04)  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  had  a  mania  for  masques  and 
masquerades,  asked  her  consort's  leave  to  send  to  the  Tower, 
where  Queen  Elizabeth's  wardrobe  was,  for  some  of  the  late 
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Queen's  best  apparel  to  cut  up  into  fancy  costumes.  But 
the  unfortunate  and  celebrated  Arabella  Stuart,  addressed  the 
following  complaint  to  her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury: 
''  My  lady  Suffolk  and  my  lady  Walsingham  have  written  to 
take  of  the  late  Queen's  best  apparel  out  of  the  Tower  at  their 
discretion."  Arabella,  who  was  a  thorough  lady,  deplored  the 
manner  in  which  the  great  Queen's  memory  was  treated  by  the 
very  persons  who  had  been  about  her  in  her  last  years.  She 
had  little  personal  cause  to  cherish  "  Gloriana's "  memory,  for 
she  had  been  systematically  maltreated  by  her ;  nevertheless  she 
wrote  to  her  aunt  of  Shrewsbury  that  she  thanked  God  she  was 
no  partaker  in  the  mocking  talk  of  these  ladies,  who  had  once 
flattered  the  Queen  and  now  left  "no  gesture  or  fault  unre- 
marked." What  a  subject  for  a  genre  picture — the  ladies  of 
the  Court  of  James  i.  trying  on  some  of  "Grood  Queen  Bess's" 
three  thousand  wigs  and  gowns !  ^ 

*  The  details  of  this  curious  episode  are  given  with  great  zest  in  Mrs. 
Murray-Smith's  delightful  Life  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart^  a  work  of  great 
historical  research  and  charm  of  style.  The  incident  explains  why  we 
possess  so  little  of  Elizabeth's  famous  wardrobe.  The  Queen's  wardrobe 
was  distributed  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  three  or  four  different 
places.  The  Inventory  taken  of  her  apparel  in  1600,  the  forty-second  year 
of  her  reign,  informs  us  that  her  coronation,  mourning,  parliamentary  robes, 
and  other  state  dresses  were  kept  at  the  Tower,  WhitehaU  Palace,  and 
the  Wardrobe  in  Ludgate.  She  had  at  this  period,  amongst  other  countless 
garments,  ninety-nine  robes,  one  hundred  and  two  French  gowns,  sixty-seven 
'* round"  gowns  (loose  gowns),  one  hundred  kirtles,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  "foreparts"  {ue,  fronts  and  stomachers  of  gowns),  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  petticoats  (we  should  call  them  skirts),  ninety-six  trains, 
thirty-one  cloaks  and  over-mantles,  forty-three  under  petticoats,  eighty- 
five  flannel  ditto,  eighteen  dressing-gowns,  and  twenty-seven  fsms.  This 
great  collection,  however,  formed  but  a  firaction  of  her  mighty  arsenal  of 
finery,  for  it  only  includes  her  state  apparel.  The  material  out  of  which 
these  costumes  were  concocted  was  of  ^e  richest  silk,  velvet,  satin,  and 
brocade,  and  of  nearly  every  imaginable  colour  and  tint.  She  had  trains  of 
purple  and  crimson  velvet,  silk  and  satin,  and  others  of  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver.  One  of  her  trains  was  of  ash-coloured  silk,  yet  another  was  of  brown 
velvet,  and  several  were  of  pale  blue,  pale  pink,  and  pale  jreUow  silk. 
A  train  was  embroidered  with  roses,  pom^ranates,  and  aooms  in  silver  and 
gold.  Yet  another  was  of  "white  cloth-of-silver "  embellished  with 
"  works  "  in  shades  of  yellow  silks,  representing  "  flies,  worms,  and  snails," 
an  unpleasant  combination  of  subjects  if  ever  there  was  one !  A  robe 
of  << Isabella"  (flax-seed)  colour  was  embellished  with  birds  sitting  on 
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Between  Blackfriars  and  Whitefriars,  in  the  late  sixteenth 
and  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground  known  as  Alsatia,  a  veritable  refuge  of  sinners, 
rendered  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel^ 
and  infamous  by  the  riotous  conduct  of  its  heterogeneous  and 
unruly  inhabitants,  who,  on  the  strength  of  ancient  charters, 
claimed  the  right  of  sanctuary  there. 

The  cant  word  '^Alsatia"  was  apparently  first  used  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  word  was  first 
printed  by  Thomas  Powell,  in  a  quarto  tract  printed  in  1623, 
entitled,  "Wheresoever  You  Bee,  Trust  Yourself  Unto  Mee." 
In  1 68 1,  Otway  published  his  play,  A  Soldier  of  Fortune^ 
the  principal  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Alsatia.  This  vivid 
comedy  supplied  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  scenes  in  his  spirited  novel.  Otway  introduces  into 
this  piece  an  odd  collection   of  picturesque  rogues,   bullies, 

their  nests,  whilst  others  flew  about.  They  were  wrought  in  silver  and  gold. 
A  dove-coloured  "  round  gown  "  was  worked  in  gold  and  coloured  diks,  in  a 
pattern  of  rainbows,  clouds,  and  drops,  and  "  flames  of  fire.*'  A  pleasing 
combination  of  pink  silk  and  moss-coloured  velvet  was  improved  by  a  scheme 
of  decoration  that  included  leaves,  pomegranates,  and  *'  little  men."  A  kirtle 
of  ash-coloured  cloth-of-gold  was  garnished  with  an  embroidered  representa- 
tion of  "  snails,  worms,  flics,  and  spiders"  !  One  of  her  Majesty's  gowns  had 
sleeves  embroidered  with  "birds  of  Arabia  (Paradise)  in  Venice  gold." 
Architectural  designs  were  sometimes  included  in  the  embroidered  patterns  of 
her  Majesty's  gowns,  for  here  is  one  "'broidered"  with  "pillars,  arches, 
peascods,  flames  and  roses."  A  magnificent  garment  of  white  satin  blazed 
with  representations  of  "  the  sun,  moons,  stars,  and  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  in 
Venice  gold  and  silver  and  silk  of  sundry  colours."  The  border  of  at  least 
one  of  her  garments  was  formed  of  embroidery  representing  "  dead  trees, 
flowers,  with  a  lion  in  the  midst "  ;  and  yet  another  was  covered  with  "  bees, 
artichokes,"  and  a  queer  combination  "of  sundry  worms."  A  mourning 
petticoat  was  embroidered  all  over  with  "  black  flies  and  spiders."  A  livelier 
garment  was  enriched  with  a  border  "  of  fountains  and  trees,  and  waves  of  the 
sea  and  ships."  A  state  garment  was  bedecked  with  "  large  snakes  in  raised 
gold."  One  over-mantle  of  black  satin  must  have  been  very  pretty,  for  it  was 
embroidered  with  butterflies  in  seed-pearls.  Even  the  worthy  Queen's  under 
garments  were  embroidered  with  gold  and  seed-pearls.  Her  fans  were  usually 
very  large,  and  made  of  peacock,  heron,  or  ostrich  feathers,  kept  in  place  by 
long  sticks  of  gold,  silver,  or  jade,  enriched  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones. — See  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  wardrobe  in  Gough  Nichols' 
PagiBonts  of  Queen  ElittUeth,  vol.  iii.  The  inventory  of  these  dresses,  etc. , 
was  handed  over  by  Mrs.  Ratclifl'  to  Sir  George  Gage  on  May  23,  1603. 
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knaves,  and  their  dupes;  such  as  Cheatly,  "a  rascal  who,  by 
reason  of  debts,  dares  not  stir  out  of  Whitefriars,  but  there 
inveigles  young  heirs  and  helps  them  to  goods  and  money  at 
great  disadvantages."  Shamwell,  "an  heir,  who,  being  ruined 
by  Cheatly,  is  made  a  decoy-duck  for  others.  He  dare  not 
stir  out  of  Alsatia,  where  he  lives  a  dissolute  life.**  Captain 
Hackum,  "a  black-bearded  buUy  of  Alsatia,  who  ran  from 
his  colours  in  Flanders,  and  retreated  into  Whitefriars,  where 
he  is  known  by  his  fellow-scoundrels  as  the  'Captain.'  He 
married  a  woman  of  indifferent  character,  who  keeps  cheap 
lodgings  and  sells  cherry  brandy."  Scapeall  is  a  hypo- 
critical, psalm-singing,  "precise  fellow,  who  pretends  to  great 
piety,  but  who  is  in  reality  Cheatly's  go-between  with  his 
numerous  dupes."  In  1709  the  Tatler  informs  us  that  Alsatia 
is  "  now  in  ruins." 

After  passing  the  noble  group  of  buildings  formed  by 
Bridewell^  and  the  Blackfriars,  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
of  those  days  would  have  been  arrested  by  Salisbury  Court, 
which  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  viii.  was  still  the  Inn  or 
town-house  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury.  The  gardens  reached 
to  the  present  offices  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  Fleet  Street  on 
the  one  side,  and  stretched  down  to  the  Thames  on  the  other. 
The  house,  a  very  "  sumptuous  "  one,  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Salisbury  Hotel.    The  chapel  of  this 

'When  Edward  vi.  came  to  the  throne,  Bridewell  was  converted, 
regardless  of  its  artistic  beauty,  into  a  workhouse  for  the  poor,  and  a  House 
of  Correction  *'fbr  the  strumi)et  and  the  idle  person,  for  the  rioter  that 
consumcth  all,  and  for  the  vagabond  that  will  abide  in  no  place."  Milton's 
friend,  EUwood,  in  his  valuable  Autobiography,  describes  the  great  Hall 
in  his  day  as  being  a  noble  apartment  with  six  very  large  bay  windows, 
on  the  river  side.  The  roof  was  extremely  fine.  The  place,  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  was  rebuilt  as  a  prison  in  1668,  after  which  it  became 
the  scene  of  certain  floggings  of  prisoners,  that  endured  until  quite  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  When  Holloway 
Castle  was  built  in  1863,  Bridewell  was  demolished,  excepting  the  great 
archway  (No.  14  New  Bridge  Street)  with  the  head  of  Edward  vi.  over 
it,  probably  taken  from  the  original  building.  The  Hall,  Court-room,  and 
the  Governor's  House  are  retained,  and  the  &mous  picture  attributed  to 
Holbein,  but  in  all  probability  the  work  of  Streetes,  representing  Edward 
VI.  delivering  the  Royal  Charter  of  endowment  to  the  Mayor,  is  still  over 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  Court>room. 
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episcopal  palace  witnessed  an  event  which  changed  the  course 
of  English  history.  Few,  possibly,  of  the  busy  journalists  in 
this  essentially  journalistic  neighbourhood  know  that  here,  one 
spring  day  in  1483,  Elizabeth,  the  Rose  of  York,  was  formally 
betrothed,  in  the  presence  of  her  maternal  uncle  Lionel 
Woodville,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  Henry  Richmond  the  Rose 
of  Lancaster.  The  State  wedding  took  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey  three  years  later,  on  January  18,  i486.  Salisbury  Inn 
and  estate  eventually  came  into  the  possession  of  Richard 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset — ^hence  Dorset  Street.  The  popular 
Duke's  Theatre  was  built  here  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  at  one  time  under  the  management  of  Lady  Davenant, 
the  widow  of  Sir  William,  the  Poet  Laureate.  Dorset  Stairs, 
the  water-way  to  this  place  of  entertainment,  was  a  famous 
landing-place  in  its  time,  especially  used  by  the  company  going 
to  the  theatre,  and  must  have  presented  many  a  scene  of  glowing 
costume  and  gaiety. 

Then,  in  the  line  of  famous  places  on  this  side  of  the 
Thames,  came  Whitefriars,  a  "  spacious  house  "  belonging  to  the 
Order  of  Carmelites,  with  a  noble  church,  and  a  fine  orchard 
celebrated  for  the  fruit  of  the  pear  trees  which  were  trained 
along  "a  certain  sunny  wall"  The  Temple,  with  its  delightful 
quiet  nooks  and  courts  shaded  by  noble  old  trees,  stood  next — 
a  place  so  rich  in  historical  and  literary  associations  that  a  bulky 
volume  might  well  be  devoted  to  them. 

The  Inn  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  beyond  Temple  Bar,  was 
a  little  back  from  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  Outer  Temple  and 
of  the  present  Essex  Street  and  Devereux  Court.  It  was  a 
picturesque,  turreted  building,  with  a  fine  hall  and  centre 
tower.  In  1398,  after  the  mob  had  beheaded  Walter  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  his  body  was  dragged 
to  "his  house  without  Temple  Bar"  and  buried  under  a  heap 
of  stones  in  the  garden.  The  hall  of  this  Inn  was  the  work  of 
de  Lacy,  who  was  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time. 
At  the  Dissolution  the  mansion  was  given  to  William,  Lord 
Paget,  who  enlarged  it.  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  who  renamed  it  Leicester  House,  held 
it  for  a  time;  and  at  his  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  Queen's   last  favourite,  Robert    Devereux,  Earl  of 
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Essex.  Whilst  it  was  in  his  possession  an  extraordinaiy  scene 
occurred  within  its  walls.  On  Sunday,  February  8,  1601, 
Essex,  having  realised  the  Queen's  anger  against  him,  grew 
frantic  with  alarm,  and  summoned  his  friends  in  all  haste. 
Before  noon  some  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  ''prime  note" 
were  with  him.  The  news  of  the  Earl's  singular  action  having 
reached  the  Queen's  ears,  she  despatched  Egerton,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Seal,  with  Chancellor  Popham,  to  Essex  House 
to  demand  an  explanation.  At  first  they  could  not  get  into 
the  mansion,  but,  after  some  delay  and  considerable  parley, 
the  gates  were  opened  and  they  were  admitted  Essex,  un- 
happy man,  seems  to  have  quite  lost  his  head,  so  much  so 
that,  instead  of  accepting  the  interview  with  her  Majesty's 
messengers,  he  locked  the  Lord  Keeper  and  his  companions 
up  in  his  library,  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  friends  aqd  followers,  rushed  through  Fleet  Street  and 
Ludgate  Hill  to  Cheapside,  shouting:  ''For  the  Queen!  a 
plot,  a  plot!"  On  Ludgate  Hill  there  was  a  scufHe,  and  the 
Earl  was  forced  to  return  by  water  to  his  house,  where  he 
found  to  his  amazement  that  the  Queen's  messengers,  whom 
he  had  hoped  to  hold  as  hostages,  had  been  released  by  his 
secretary,  and  that  a  body  of  armed  men,  so  numerous  as  to 
make  resistance  hopeless,  had  gathered  about  his  dwelling. 
That  night,  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  on  it,  and  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  ladies  in  the  house  the  Earl  sur- 
rendered.^ This  was  the  first  act  in  the  great  tragedy  which 
ended  with  the  erstwhile  all-powerful  favourite's  decapitation, 
and  the  death  of  his  mistress,  the  Queen. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Bishop  of  Bath's  Inn  came  into 
view.  This  was  a  rambling  mansion  built  round  an  inner  court- 
yard, with  a  fine  chapel,  and  a  fair  garden  stretching   down 

*  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  died  here,  it  is  supposed  by  poison, 
February  12,  1571.  Spenser  refers  to  this  house  and  to  its  owner,  Robert 
Dudley,  in  his  ''  Prothalamion  " — 

"Therein  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer, 
Great  England's  glory  and  the  world's  wide  wonder, 
Whose  dreadful  name  late  through  aU  Spain  did  thunder." 

The  Cottonian  Library  was  kept  in  one  part  of  Essex  House  from  171 2-1 730. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  buildings. 
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to  the  Thames.  It  occupied  the  sites  of  that  excellent  hosteby 
the  present  Howard  Hotel  and  of  its  neighbour  the  Arundel, 
both  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  the 
Sixth's  reign,  Thomas  Seymour,  Baron  Sudely,  who  had  married 
the  Queen-Dowager  Katherine  Parr,  a  few  weeks  after  Henry 
the  Eighth's  death,  obtained  this  house  from  his  young  nephew 
Edward  vi.  and  changed  the  name  to  Seymour  Place.  His 
mother,  the  mysterious  old  Lady  Seymour  (concerning  whom, 
although  she  was  the  mother  of  an  English  Queen,  Jane 
Seymour,  and  the  grandmother  of  Edward  vi.,  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  when  she  died  her  grandson  was  per- 
suaded by  the  Council  not  to  wear  mourning  for  her)  presided 
over  Sudely's  household,  and  acted  as  "mother"  to  the  youthful 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  Admiral's  ward,  who  became  a  member 
of  his  London  household  soon  after  Queen  Katherine's  death. 
She  was  there  on  the  fateful  morning  (January  19,  1549) 
when  Sudely  was  taken  to  the  Tower  to  answer  with  his  life 
amongst  other  crimes  for  that  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the 
long's  sbter,  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  many  years  afterwards, 
when  quite  an  old  woman,  admitted  to  a  circle  of  her  favourite 
ladies  that  Thomas  Seymour  was  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
really  loved.  The  house  was  purchased,  after  Seymour's  execu- 
tion, by  Henry  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  for  ;^4i,  6s.  8d.,  and 
was  subsequently  inherited  by  his  unfortunate  grandson  Philip 
Howard,  who  was  attainted  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and 
died  abroad.  The  house  was  then  tenanted  by  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  but  was  restored  in  due  course  to  the  Howards, 
who  still  own  the  ground  rents.  Seymour  Place  was  renamed 
Arundel  House,  and  the  famous  Arundel  marbles,  now  at 
Oxford,  were  stored  there. 

In  1547,  the  adjacent  palaces  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester 
and  Lichfield,  Chester  and  Llandaff,  were  sacrificed  to  the  greed 
and  vanity  of  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  who  utilised  the 
building  materials  in  the  erection  of  Somerset  House, — a  palace 
he  was  destined  never  to  occupy,  for  his  head  fell  under  the 
axe  a  very  short  time  before  it  was  completed.  According  to 
some  authorities  he  employed  the  famous  John  of  Padua,  who 
was  in  England  at  the  time  and  designed  many  fine  buildings, 
as  his  architect.    In  addition  to  the  two  ecclesiastical  Inns  in 
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question,  Edward  Seymour,  for  the  sake  of  building  materials 
for  this  great  palace,  destroyed  the  north  cloister  of  St  Paul's 
(which  contained  the  famous  "Dance  of  Death),"  the  Priory 
Church  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Clerkenwell,  and  St  Mar/s- 
le-Strand.  He  would  actually  have  laid  hands  on  St  Margaret's 
parish  Church,  Westminster,  if  the  populace  had  not  threatened 
to  rise  en  masse  to  protect  it  Seymour,  who  had  been  "  unco  " 
religious  at  one  time,  was  so  absorbed  in  the  building  of  his 
palace  that  John  Elnox,  who  was  then  in  London,  upbraided 
him  for  not  attending  his  sermons.  Elizabeth  occasionally  lived 
in  Somerset  House  during  her  sister  Mary's  reign.  On  February 
25,  1557,  Elizabeth  came  there  from  Hatfield,  and  remained  m 
residence  for  some  time.  Shortly  before  she  died  she  granted 
the  palace  to  her  relative.  Lord  Hunsdon,  for  his  lifetime,  and 
in  her  last  year  she  honoured  him  by  attending  a  banquet, 
there  preceded  by  a  lecture  on  alchemy  delivered  by  one  whom 
Cecil  called  "that  arch-humbug,"  Cornelius  de  la  Neye. 

James  i.  granted  it  to  Anne  of  Denmark  as  a  town  residence^ 
whence  it  was  called  for  a  while  Denmark  House ;  and  Henrietta 
Maria  lived  there  after  her  return  from  exile.  In  the  days  of 
her  power  she  had  opened  within  its  walls  a  Catholic  Chapel, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  which,  with  the  assent  of  Charles  i.,  was 
public  to  such  as  still  practised  the  proscribed  faith.  On 
February  3,  1685,  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Charles  11., 
Evelyn  met  Catherine  of  Braganza  going  from  Whitehall  to  take 
up  her  residence  as  Dowager-Queen  of  England  at "  Somerset 
Place."  After  she  retired  to  Portugal  the  house  became  a  sort 
of  patrician  poorhouse  for  impoverished  gentlefolk  and  their 
families.  Among  the  numerous  aristocratic  paupers  who  dwelt 
there  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  centilty,  was  Mrs.  Gunning, 
mother  of  the  three  beautiful  sisters,  the  Duchess  of  Aigyle  and 
Hamilton,  the  Countess  of  Coventry,  and  Mrs.  Travers.  She 
died  at  Somerset  House  in  1770,  as  also  did  her  husband  John 
Gunning  six  years  later.  In  1755,  the  "Queen's  House"  was 
exchanged,  wiih  the  consent  of  Queen  Charlotte,  for  Buckingham 
House — now  Palace — in  St  James's  Park,  and  a  year  later  the  old 
structure  was  pulled  down.  The  present  very  fine  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  and  utilised  as  public  offices.  The  architect 
of  the  modem  structure  was  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  who  may 
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safely  be  credited  with  havii^  designed  the  stateliest  palace 
in  modem  London,  one  in  which  solidity  and  elegance  are 
marvellously  well  combined.  The  fagades  towards  the  Strand 
and  the  Embankment,  and  the  inner  courtyard,  are  extremely 
imposing,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  buOding 
is  not  isolated,  as  it  should  be,  and  surrounded  by  an  open 
square. 

The  Savoy  Hotel  and  Restaurant  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
ground  once  covered  by  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Savoy,  which,  like 
Baynard's  Castle,  rose  straight  out  of  the  Thames  with  a  water- 
gate  in  the  centre.  Built  in  1245  by  Peter,  Earl  of  Savoy  and 
Richmond,  brother  of  Queen  Eleanor,  the  consort  of  Henry  iii., 
it  eventually,  alter  having  served  for  a  time  as  a  Cluniac 
monastery,  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry,  fourth  Earl  and 
first  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  repaired  and  embellished  it  Here, 
alter  the  Battle  of  Poictiers,  King  John  of  France  lived  in 
honourable  captivity.  Alter  his  release  he  expressed  a  wish  once 
more  to  embrace  his  daughter  Blanche,  wife  of  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  in.,  "time-honoured  Lancaster,"  and  returned  from  France 
to  England  for  that  paternal  purpose.  He  was  lodged  in  his  old 
quarters,  where  unfortunately  he  fell  sick,  and  alter  a  short  illness 
died.  The  Savoy  was  almost  entirely  burned  down  by  Wat  Tyler 
and  his  followers  in  1381,  and  although  it  was  soon  after  re- 
built, presumably  on  the  old  lines,  it  was  to  be  a  palace  no 
longer.  During  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  neglected,  being 
occasionally  used  as  a  prison  for  common  soldiers.  In  1505 
Henry  vii.  converted  it  into  a  hospital,  dedicated  to  St  John  the 
Baptist,  with  10 1  beds,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  as  such 
until  the  first  year  of  Anne's  reign,  when  this  charity  was 
dissolved.  Alter  this  the  Savoy  fell  into  ruin,  and  its  last  vestiges 
were  swept  away  in  1805,  when  the  approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge 
was  made.  The  best  part  of  the  ancient  chapel  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1864,  the  outer  walls  alone  escaping  the  flames.  Queen 
Victoria,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  historical  remains  of 
London,  restored  this  chapel  at  her  own  expense.  And  here, 
in  modem  times,  many  a  Thespian  has  sealed  his  fate,  issuing 
from  its  portals  with  a  fair  and  blushing  bride,  destined,  no 
doubt,  to  be  happy  or  the  reverse  according  as  Cupid  and 
Hymen  shall  decree. 
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Although  Salisbury  House,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Cecil  Hotel  and  Restaurant,  was  only  built  in  the  last 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century,^  it  is  impossible  to  omit  it  from  our 
account  of  the  riverside  palaces  of  London,  for  when  Robert 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  James  i., 
erected  it,  none  of  the  other  palaces  had  been  remov^  and  it 
formed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  chain  of  edifices.  According 
to  Norden's  MS.  it  was  a  laige  square  brick  building,  with  a 
tower  at  each  of  its  four  comers,  a  large  internal  courtyard,  and 
a  very  remarkable  private  oratory.  It  must  have  been  finished 
by  December  6,  1602,  for  Queen  Elizabeth  was  present  at  the 
house-warming.  Manningham  tells  us  that  the  Queen  dined 
at  "  Sir  Robert  Cecil's  new  house  in  the  Strand  "  and  was  "  very 
royally  entertained."  Elizabeth  graciously  expressed  her  delight 
at  the  trophies  of  spears,  pistols,  swords,  and  other  weapons 
which  decorated  the  entrance  hall.  A  singular  masque  was 
arranged  to  greet  her  on  her  entrance.  Three  women  (a  maid,  a 
widow  and  a  wife),  each  commending  their  own  state,  saluted  her, 
but,  in  honour  of  the  Queen  being  still  a  maiden  lady,  the  viigin 
was  "  preferred."  Then,  it  seems,  a  Turk  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
her  Majesty,  but  declared  that  being  a  stranger  he  had  no  hope 
of  such  a  favour.  Whereupon  the  Queen,  being  informed  of  his 
aspirations,  ordered  him  to  be  presented  to  her,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  he  had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  English,  and  had  gifts 
to  bestow  on  her  besides.  The  house  was,  later  on,  divided  into 
two  mansions,  known  respectively  as  Great  and  Little  Salisbury 
House.  After  the  destruction  of  Doctors'  Commons  on  Bennet 
Hill,  Cecil  House  was  rented  by  the  Society  of  Doctors  of  the 
Civil  Law.  It  was  ultimately  burnt  down  in  1695,  and  the 
Middle  or  Exeter  Exchange  was  erected  on  its  site.  The  ground 
was  sold  for  building  purposes  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
in  1888  for  the  sum  of  ;^20o,ooo.  Nearly  opposite  this 
house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strand,  where  is  now  Bed- 
ford Street,  stood  the  town  residence  of  the  Russell  family — a 

^  Cecil  or  Salisbury  House  stood  on  land  that,  before  the  Reformation,  had 
been  the  parsonage  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  This  land  was  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  vi.  He  built  a  fine  mansion  facing 
the  river,  which  Stowe  tells  us  Cecil  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale. 
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fact  which  probably  accounts  for  their  possession  of  the  church 
lands  at  the  back  of  it 

The  site  now  covered  by  Adelphi  Terrace  was  for  many 
centuries  that  of  the  Inn  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  or  Durham 
House.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  clearly  established,  for 
whereas  some  authorities  attribute  it  to  Bishop  Hatfield  (1345)1 
others,  e.g,  Norden,  positively  state  that  it  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Becx  in  Henry  the  Third's  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  See  of  Durham  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  Bishop  Cuthbert  Tunstall  presented  it  to  the  King  in 
exchange  for  Cold  Harbour  and  other  houses  in  central  London. 
The  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"  presented  it  in  1528  to  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  shortly  afterwards  asked 
him  to  allow  Cranmer  to  occupy  it  ^'  for  a  time,  to  the  intent  that 
he  may  be  there  quiet  to  accomplish  my  request.  Let  him  have 
no  lack  of  books,  nor  anything  requisite  for  his  studies."  The 
^'  studies  "  doubtless  bore  on  the  divorce  of  Katberine  of  Aragon. 
On  May  i,  1540,  a  company  of  gentlemen  that  included  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  brother  of  the  late  Queen  Jane,  Sir  George 
Carew  and  Sir  John  Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
all  dressed  in  white  velvet,  held  jousts  and  tourneys  at  Durham 
House  in  honour  of  Henry's  marriage  with  hb  fourth  wife,  Anne 
of  Cleves,  who,  with  the  King,  honoured  the  pageant,  after  which 
they  were  entertained  by  the  noble  brothers.  The  jousts  over, 
Anne  of  Cleves  and  Henry  viii.  never  again  appeared  in  public 
together.  Durham  House  must  have  reverted  to  the  Crown 
after  the  downfall  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  family,  for 
Edward  vi.  granted  it  to  his  sister  Princess  Elizabeth,  who, 
however,  never  inhabited  it.  In  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign, 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  wanting  a  town-house, 
laid  hands  on  the  place,  retaining  Sion  House  at  Isleworth  as  his 
country-seat. 

Whilst  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  tenant  of  Durham 
House  the  marriages  of  the  three  daughters  of  Henry  Grey, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  were  celebrated  in  its  chapel  on  Whit  Sunday 
1558.  The  Lady  Jane  Grey,  soon  to  be  for  nine  days  Queen  of 
England,  was  united  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley;  the  Lady  Katherine 
married  young  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  William  Parr,  Marquess 
of  Northampton,  and  brother  of  the  late   Queen  Katherine, 
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while  the  third  sister,  Lady  Mary  Grey,  who  was  only  eight  years 
of  age  and  a  dwarf, — when  fully  grown  she  was  only  four  feet  high, 
— ^was  "  contracted  "  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton.  This  last  marriage 
was  a  mere  formality,  and  in  1561  the  young  Princess  secretly 
espoused  Mr.  Thomas  Keyes,  the  giant  porter  of  the  Watergate 
at  Whitehall  Palace,  who  stood  seven  feet  in  his  "  stockii^;s," 
and  whose  portrait  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court  The 
consequence  of  this  marriage,  although  the  bridegroom  was  one 
of  Elizabeth's  numerous  Boleyn  connections,  was  fatal  alike  to 
the  giant  husband,  who  died  in  prison,  and  to  the  tiny  wife,  who 
never  ceased  to  feel  the  consequences  of  her  royal  cousin's 
resentment.  Lady  Katherine  Grey  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
her  sisters.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  she  clandestinely  married  Lord 
Hertford,  and  when  Elizabeth  discovered  the  truth  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Hertford  remained  a 
prisoner  until  after  his  wife's  death,  which  took  place  when  she 
was  still  a  young  woman,  of  that  old-fashioned  malady — a  broken 
heart 

Yet  another  wedding  was  celebrated  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  that  of  Northumberland's  own  daughter,  Lady  Katherine 
Dudley,  to  Lord  Hastings.  A  few  days  previously  Northumber- 
land's second  son.  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  had  been  married  at  Sion 
to  Amy  Robsart,^  not  clandestinely,  as  Scott  has  led  us  to 
believe,  but  in  the  presence  of  Edward  vi.  Although  we  have  no 
contemporary  details  of  Lady  Jane's  wedding  ceremony,  we  are 
assured  it  was  a  very  splendid  function,  and  we  may  be  certsdn 
it  was  a  very  picturesque  one.  Bojardo,  as  well  as  the  French 
Ambassador,  speaks  of  it  as  a  great  event :  as  we  have  seen.  Lady 
Jane  was  not  the  only  bride,  her  sisters,  Katherine  and  ^ary,  beii^ 
contracted  '  at  the  same  time.    She  herself,  so  Howard  tells  us  in 

*  From  King  Edward's  Journal :  "May  4.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  third  son 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  married  Sir  John  Robsart's  daughter :  after  which 
marriage  there  were  certain  gentlemen  that  did  strive  who  should  first  take 
away  a  goose's  head  which  was  hanging  alive  on  two  cross  posts." 

This  inhuman  sport  is  still  highly  popular  in  Cuba.  The  wretched  goose 
or  duck  is  suspended  alive,  at  a  considerable  height,  its  neck  being  well 
greased.  Those  who  take  part  in  the  game  or  **  hunt "  ride  under  the  goose 
at  full  speed,  trying,  as  they  do  so,  to  twist  off  its  head,  which  is  a  much  more 
difficult  feat  than  might  be  imagined. 

'  Most  of  the  aristocratic  weddings  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
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his  Lift  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  richly  dressed  in  green 
velvet  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time. 
A  coronet  of  flowers  and  spikes  of  rosemary  encircled  her 
fair  young  brow,  whereon  there  rested  a  veil  of  silver  tissue. 
Being  very  short,  Lady  Jane  was  most  probably  mounted  upon 
high  chopines  or  clogs  ^ — possibly  a  foot  high — which,  being 
concealed  under  her  robe,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  being  much 
taller  than  she  really  was.  The  bridegroom  met  the  bride  at  the 
altar,  and  was  dressed  in  white  satin.  He  would  certainly  be 
accompanied  by  a  group  of  splendidly  dressed  young  friends. 
Guildford  was  a  tall,  fair-haired,  handsome  lad,  and  must  have 
presented  a  curious  contrast  to  the  Grey  sisters,  who  were  all  of 
them  dwarfs.  The  guests  assembled  at  the  church  or  chapel, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  processionally  back  to  the  house, 
where  the  wedding  banquet  was  served.  After  this  there  would 
surely  be  dancing,  kept  up  to  a  late  hour,  when  the  matrons 
would  put  the  bride  to  bed,  and  the  gentlemen  bring  the 
bridegroom  to  the  door  of  the  wedding  chamber  with  great 
ceremony  and  hearty  goodwill. 

From  the  Watergate  of  Durham  House,  Lady  Jane  Grey 
entered  the  royal  barge  which  was  to  bear  her  to  the  Tower  to 
be  proclaimed  Queen.  Needless  to  say,  like  Ophelia's  Valentine, 
"  she  never  returned  it  more."  If  a  monument  is  ever  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  gentlest  of  martyrs,  it  should  surely  be  in 

centuries  began  by  "contracts"  between  children,  which  became,  howerer, 
both  legally  and  canonically  binding  aiter  the  usual  nuptial  service  some  years 
later.  Children  of  twelve  and  ten  years  of  age  had  to  submit  to  these  early 
"contracts,*'  which  were  occasionally  set  aside,  though  not  without  great 
difficulty.  Both  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard  had  been  previously 
"contracted,'*  the  one  to  Lord  Percy  and  the  other  to  a  Mr.  Dereham.  Had 
Henry  viii.  chosen  he  could  easily  have  saved  the  lives  of  these  unhappy 
women  by  simply  proving  "  pre-contract."  Cranmer  did  his  best  to  persiude 
him  to  spare  Oitherine  Howard,  who  was  quite  as  much  the  victim  of  intrigue 
as  of  her  own  indiscretion,  for  the  fatal  incident  had  occurred  long  before  the 
King  had  singled  her  out  to  take  the  place  of  Anne  of  Qeves.  But  the 
Seymours,  who  detested  the  Howards,  overruled  the  uxorious  monarch,  and 
deterred  him  from  his  purpose,  which  for  once  was  merciful. 

^  D'Israeii  in  his  Curiosities  mentions  this,  and  the  writer  found  its 
confirmation  in  the  letter  of  a  Genoese  merchant  to  Spinola  of  Genoa,  in  which 
he  says  he  saw  Lady  Jane  go  to  the  Tower  in  state — "  being  very  short  she 
was  mounted  upon  clogs  a  foot  and  more  in  height,  concealed  by  her  robes." 
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Embankment  Gardens,  opposite  a  site  so  intimately  connected 
with  her  misfortunes.  Here  is  an  opportmiity  for  a  millionaire 
to  do  a  graceful  act, — ^let  him  raise  a  statue  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  I 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she  filched 
Durham  House  from  the  See  of  Durham  and  gave  it  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  favour.  His  study,  so 
Aubrey  tells  us,  was  "  a  little  turret  which  looked  over  and  into 
the  Thames,  and  had  the  prospect  which  is  perhaps  as  pleasant 
as  any  in  the  world."  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  for 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  will  agree  that  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  the  view  over  the  Thames  from  the  Adelphi  Terrace 
is  one  of  the  noblest  in  Europe.^  The  full  sweep  of  the  river 
from  St  Paul's  to  Westminster  unfolds  a  panorama  of  majestic 
beauty,  rendered  especially  interesting  by  the  wonderful  and 
varied  atmospheric  effects  peculiar  to  London.  James  i.,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Raleigh,  who  had  spent  ;^2o,ooo 
on  improvements,  restored  this  coveted  mansion  to  the  bishopric 
from  which  it  had  been  snatched  by  Henry  viii.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  after  many  vicissitudes,  it  fell  somewhat  into 
decay.  By  the  time  George  iii.  came  to  the  throne  the  site  had 
been  sold,  and  the  celebrated  architects,  John  and  Robert  Adam, 
shortly  afterwards  erected  the  terrace  which  is  still  standing. 
Here  much  later,  in  1779,  David  Garrick  died,  an  event  which, 
Dr.  Johnson  declared,  "eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations."  Mrs. 
Garrick  lived  on  in  her  husband's  house  until  1832,  entertain- 
ing a  succession  of  illustrious  folk,  most  of  the  famous  men  and 
women  of  her  day,  and  notably  Hannah  More,  her  greatest  friend. 
The  late  E.  L.  Blanchard,  who  lived  for  many  years  at  No.  6 
Adelphi  Terrace,  once  told  the  writer  that  when  he  was  a 
Paul's  boy  he  was  taken  to  the  terrace  by  his  parents  to  see 
Mrs.  Garrick,  the  great  Davy's  widow.  She  was  then  a  very  old 
woman,  over  ninety.  The  party  found  her  walking  in  the  sun- 
shine, leaning  on  a  stick.  She  patted  Blanchard  gendy  on  the 
head,  and  taking  his  hand  bade  him  remember  that  the  ''great 
Mr.  Garrick's  widow  had  called  down  God's  blessing  upon  him." 
Here  we  have  a  wonderful  link  with  the  past !    Mrs.  Garrick  was 

^The  beauty  of  the  prospect  is  much  xnaned  at  ptesent  by  a  projection 
of  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and  the  dreadftil  "  boiler  "  of  Charing  Cross  Railway 
Sution. 
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intimate  with  Johnson,  who  was  touched  for  the  "evil"  by 
Queen  Anne,  the  granddaughter  of  Charles  i.,  himself  grandson 
of  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  grandniece  of  Henry  viii. 

York  House,  **  an  old  London  lodging  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York," — ^not  to  be  confounded,  as  it  so  often  is,  with  their  Inn 
lower  down  the  Thames,  and  known  even  in  remote  times  as 
Whitehall, — stood  immediately  below  Durham  House,  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  York  Street,  Buckingham  Street,  and  Villiers 
Street,  Strand.  The  early  history  of  this  important  mansion 
is  little  known.  Archbishop  Heath,  who  was  Chancellor  under 
Mary,  obtained  it  with  Suffolk  House,  Haymarket,  in  exchange 
for  the  Duke  of  Brandon  and  Suffolk's  Palace  in  Southwark. 
Heath  lived  in  this  York  House  for  a  few  weeks,  but  between 
1561  and  1625,  his  successors  let  it  to  Lord  Chancellor  Nicholas 
Bacon.  Lady  Bacon,  a  very  learned  woman,  addressed  several 
letters  from  York  House,  and  her  famous  son  was  bom  there  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Bacon  tenancy.  His  baptism  is  entered  in 
the  register  of  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Martin*s-in-the-Fields. 

Aubrey  tells  us  that  York  House  had  a  big  garden  stretching 
back  to  the  Strand,  and  that  Bacon  built  an  aviary  in  it  which 
cost  him  ;£3oo.  He  was  at  York  House  when  the  Great  Seal 
was  "fetched  from"  him  in  May  1621.  Soon  after  his  fall  the 
house  and  grounds  came  into  the  possession  of  "  Steenie,"  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  but  the  exact  manner  of  this  transfer  has  not 
transpired.  In  1624,  however,  a  Bill  in  Parliament  granted  the 
mansion  in  exchange  for  other  lands  and  tenements  to  James  i., 
and,  according  to  Archbishop  Laud,  "  it  was  for  the  Lord  Duke 
of  Buckingham."  The  old  house  was  now  pulled  down,  and  a 
large  temporary  building  erected  "  covered  with  huge  panes  of 
glass  " — probably  a  glazed  gallery.  Inigo  Jones  was  to  have  been 
the  architect  of  the  new  palace,  but  he  was  only  able  to  finish 
the  noble  Watergate,  which,  timewom  as  it  is,  remains  one  of  the 
finest  relics  of  old  London  in  existence.  It  will  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  in  its  original  position,  on 
a  level  with  the  Thames.  In  York  House,  Buckingham  stored 
the  wonderful  collection  of  pictures  he  had  purchased  from 
Rubens,  which  had  hung  in  the  great  painter's  palatial  studio 
at  Antwerp.  The  catalogue  enumerates  nineteen  canvases 
by  Titian,  thirteen  by  Veronese,  three  by  Raphael,  three  by 
1.-23 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  thirteen  by  Rubens  himself  besides 
many  other  *'  fine  pictures."  There  was  also  a  Gallery  of  Statues 
and  "  Roman  Heads  " — busts.  On  the  broad  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  Thames,  amid  trees  and  flowers,  stood  John  of  Bologna's 
famous  group  of  ''Cain  and  Abel."  This  celebrated  work  of 
art,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain,  was 
presented  by  him  to  Charles  i.,  who  gave  it,  in  his  turn,  to 
the  all-powerful  and  "  mighty  greedy  Steenie." 

George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  lived  in  York  House 
in  incredible  magnificence ;  indeed  it  is  said  he  used  on  occa- 
sion to  shake  diamonds  and  pearls  from  his  clothes  for  his  guests 
to  pick  up.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  de 
Bassompierre,  is  an  account  of  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Duke  at  his  house  in  the  Strand,  to  which  the  Envoy  was  invited 
with  the  King.  This  he  describes  as  "the  most  magnificent 
entertainment  he  ever  saw  in  his  life." 

"The  king  supped  at  one  table  with  the  Queen  and  me, 
which  was  served  in  complete  ballet  ^  at  each  course  with  sundry 
representations — changes  of  scenery,  tables  and  music :  the  duke 
waited  on  the  king  at  table,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  on  the  Queen, 
and  the  Earl  of  Holland  on  me.  After  supper  the  king  and  we 
were  led  into  another  room,  where  the  assembly  was,  and  one 
entered  it  by  a  kind  of  turnstile,  as  in  convents,  without  any 
confusion,  where  there  was  a  magnificent  ballet,  in  which  the 
king  danced :  and  afterwards  we  set  to  and  danced  country  dances 
{contre  danses)  till  four  in  the  morning :  thence  we  were  shown 
into  vaulted  apartments,  where  there  were  five  different  collations." 

There  is  a  contemporary  letter  in  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Lit- 
erahtre  describing  this  sumptuous  supper-party,  wherein  we 
are  assured  "that  all  things  came  down  in  clouds,"  and  the 
cost  is  fixed  at  jQ^ooo,  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  not  only 
lavish  himself,  but  he  imparted  his  lavishness  to  others.  Gerbier, 
his  painter,  on  one  occasion  entertained  the  King  and  Queen  at 
a  cost  of  ^looo.  At  this  festivity  the  gentlemen  were  attired 
in  crimson  or  white  velvet  bedecked  with  precious  stones,  whilst 
the  ladies  wore  white  robes,  herons'  plumes,  ropes  of  pearls,  and 
bejewelled  head-dresses.   After  the  assassination  of  Buckingham  by 

^  I,e,  served,  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  dancing,  by  retainers 
in  fiuicy  dresses. 
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Felton,  on  August  23,  1628,  the  "  superstitious  pictures  ^  that  had 
belonged  to  him  were  sold  by  CromwelFs  order,  and  went  for  the 
proverbial  old  song ;  but  the  finest  were  smuggled  to  Holland  and 
are  now  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna.  Cromwell  gave  the 
house  to  his  son-in-law,  General  Fairfax,  whose  daughter  married 
the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the  Villiers  stock ;  who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  "  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  in  which 
he  advocated  the  abolition  of  penal  statutes  against  Dissenters. 
Cromwell  had  no  liking  for  this  marriage,  and,  although  the 
Duke  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Buckingham  House,  it  was  only 
on  condition  that  he  never  left  the  place  without  the  Protector's 
permission.  He  disobeyed  the  rule  on  one  occasion  and  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  his  pains,  whereupon  his  father-in-law 
Fairfax  had  a  fearful  scene  with  the  Protector,  as  a  result  of 
which  father  and  son-in-law  never  met  again.  The  door  and 
window-" cases"  of  this  house  pleased  gossip  Pepys  "mightily." 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  in  1672,  when  "Steenie's" 
flimsy  palace  was  pulled  down  and  the  site  and  gardens  were 
converted  into  streets,  some  of  the  woodwork  was  saved,  and 
that  the  spacious  Spanish  chestnut  staircase  in  the  house 
(12  Buckingham  Street)  which  he  has  inhabited  for  many  years 
was  once  in  "  Steenie's  "  mansion.  The  streets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood bear  the  names  of  the  last  Duke,  who  kept  "  tremendous  " 
and  quite  regal  state  in  York  House — George  Street,  Villiers 
Street,  Duke  Street,  Of  Alley,  and  Buckingham  Street  The 
witty  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  eccentric  Duchess  of  Newcastle  who 
foimded  the  Royal  Institution,  and  Harley,  Lord  Oxford,  all 
resided  in  the  last  of  these  streets. 

At  the  left  comer,  facing  the  river,  Peter  the  Great  spent 
some  months  in  1698.  The  State  room  is  still  in  perfect 
condition,  and  retains  its  fine  stucco  ceiling,  with  a  cameo  by 
Verrio  representing  some  mythological  subject  or  other.  The 
doors  and  windows  are  surrounded  internally  by  excellent  wood- 
carving.  Here  William  iii.  came  one  day  to  see  the  extra- 
ordinary man,  and  found  the  rooms  in  such  disorder,  and  smelling 
so  foully,  that  he  had  perforce  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  for 
fear  of  being  sick.^  A  hundred  and  forty  years  later,  another 
Tsar  of  Russia,  Nicholas  i.,  came  to  Windsor  on  a  visit  to 
^  Waliszewski's  Piem  U  Gruml,  translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd« 
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Queen  Victoria.  He  refused  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  and  insisted 
on  fresh  straw  being  spread  on  the  floor  every  evening  for  his 
accommodation. 

It  was  at  the  door  of  No.  12  Buckingham  Street,  according  to 
local  tradition,  that  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  quarrelled  and  parted 
never  to  meet  again.  Charles  Dickens  associated  his  illustrious 
name  with  the  street  in  David  Copperfield.  Stans6eld  and  Etty, 
the  painters,  lived  at  No.  14,  and  Mr.  Pennell  now  occupies 
their  chambers.  At  the  door  of  this  house  the  writer  shook 
hands  for  the  last  time  with  his  kindly  old  friend  Whistler,  the 
artist  of  our  times  who  has  most  nearly  approached  Velasquez. 
Black,  the  delightful  creator  of  so  many  chajrming  tales,  also  had 
rooms  in  this  street;  so,  too,  had  the  agreeable  author  of  the 
Prisoner  of  Zenda^  Mr.  Anthony  Hope;  and  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  celebrities  who  have  dwelt  in  Buckingham  Street  since 
the  days  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax ! 

Immediately  beyond  York  House  came  Hungerford  House, 
the  riverside  mansion  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hungerford 
of  Farleigh  Castle,  Somersetshire.  This  house  was  pulled 
down  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and  the  site  was  covered 
by  the  once  famous  market,  which  was  purchased  by  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  were  allowed  to  receive  the 
"tolls  and  other  profits.'*  The  market  lasted  till  the  "sixties,** 
when  it  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Charing  Cross 
Station  and  Hotel. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  second  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Suffolk,  situated  at  the  Charing  Cross  end  of  the 
Strand,  where  Brandon  and  his  second  wife,Katherine  Willoughby, 
gave  a  brilliant  entertainment  to  Henry  viii.  and  Jane  Seymour, 
and  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  known  to  many  generations 
as  Northumberland  House.  Coimtry  cousins  used  to  be  induced 
to  stop  and  wait  till  the  famous  lion  should  be  pleased  to  wag  his 
tail  I  The  lion,  tail  and  all,  now  surveys  the  Thames  from  the 
top  of  Zion  House,  Brentford.  Beyond  this  house,  in  Canon 
Row,  Westminster,  was  another  very  fine  mansion  that  once 
upon  a  time  belonged  to  Henry,  Marquess  of  Dorset,  father 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Many  papers  relating  to  Lady  Jane  and 
her  affairs  mention  her  father's  house  "at  Westminster."  It 
was  most  probably  in  the  garden  and  gallery  of  this  mansion. 
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which  overlooked  the  Thames,  that  she  first  met  and 
talked  theology  and  philosophy  with  the  Swiss  Reformers 
Biillinger  and  Ullmer.  Here,  too,  she  disputed  "so  pleasantly" 
with  Roger  Ascham  and  Coverdale,  and  with  her  tutor,  young 
Aylmer,  all  of  them  much  favoured  by  the  Marquess.^  From 
the  strange  evidence  preserved  at  Hatfield  in  connection  with 
the  trial  of  Thomas  Seymour,  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  terrace 
of  this  mansion  that  the  negotiations  were  carried  out  which 
transferred  Lady  Jane  to  the  wardship  of  the  greatest  profligate 
of  his  day,  for  the  sum  of  ;^5oo.  Mr.  Harrington,  afterwards 
one  of  Elizabeth's  favourite  secretaries,  transacted  the  business, 
meeting  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  and  talking  the  matter  over 
with  him  "  on  his  terrace  at  Westminster,  which  looks  into  the 
Thames."  At  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Dorset  Place 
or  Court  was  already  divided  into  three  large  houses  and  let  to 
separate  owners.  In  1689,  one  of  them  was  inhabited  by  the 
philosopher  Locke,  who  dedicated  his  famous  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understandings  "fix>m  Dorset  Court"  The  site  was 
until  recently  occupied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  now 
removed  to  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

A  little  farther  down  the  riverside  stood  a  stem-looking 
ancient  building,  surrounding  a  courtyard,  popularly  known  as 
"Scotland,"  which  for  centuries  was  the  residence  of  the 
Scottish  Ambassador  and  occasionally  also  of  such  kings  and 
queens  of  Scotland  as  were  obliged  to  visit  London  on  political 
stairs.  The  "  parcel "  of  land  on  which  this  palace  stood  was 
given  by  the  Saxon  King,  Edgar,  to  Kenneth  iii.  of  Scotland,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  his  making  an  annual  journey  to  this  place  to 
do  homage  for  his  Kingdom  of  Scotland"  According  to  Lambert 
{History  of  London^  1806),  "in  after  times  it  was  used  by 
the  Scottish  Kings  when,  as  Barons  of  the  Realm,  they  came 
to  do  homage  for  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Huntingdon 
and  other  fiefs  held  by  them  of  the  Crown  of  England."    The 

^  Lady  Jane  Grey  remained  with  Thomas  Seymour  at  Bath  Hoose  until  his 
marriage  with  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  when  she  came  with  him  to  Chelsea  to 
live  with  his  royal  bride.  After  Katherine's  death  she  returned  to  her  father's 
home  at  Bradgate,  but  in  less  than  a  month  went  Jsock  to  the  wardship  of 
Seymour,  in  London,  and  remained  with  him  tiU  the  day  he  was  taken  to  the 
Tower,  whence  he  never  returned.  Her  father  came  to  fetch  her,  and  she 
went  back  to  Bradgate. 
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last  Scottish  sovereign  to  reside  here  was  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry 
viii.y  who  lodged  in  this  house  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
James  iv.  on  Flodden  Field.  Stowe  says  the  place  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall  and  was  "a  very  great  building/' 
In  Elizabeth's  time  it  was  divided  into  tenements.  Milton  lived 
in  one  of  these  in  1650,  when  he  was  appointed  Latin  Secretary 
under  the  Commonwealth.  Inigo  Jones  also  resided  in  Scotland 
Yard ;  and  here,  early  in  James  the  Second's  reign,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,brother  of  GeorgeHerbert  the  poet, was  assaulted  through 
motives  of  jealousy  and  nearly  killed  by  Sir  John  Ayres.  Beau 
Fielding,  the  "Orlando  the  Fair"  of  the  Tatler^  died  in  Scotland 
Yard  in  17 12 ;  and  here  too,  in  1726,  Vanburgh  the  architect  and 
dramatist  passed  away  "  in  his  own  house  which  he  had  himself 
designed  after  the  fire  at  Whitehall  Palace  in  1697."  A  part  of 
the  site  of ''Scotland"  is  now  occupied  by  Scotland  Yard,  the 
headquarters  of  the  police  force.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  original 
buildings  remain,  though  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  few 
arches  and  turrets  were  still  standing. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  RIVERSroE  PALACES  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

II. — From  Whitehall  to  Chelsea 

1st  Gent.  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  York-place,  that's  past ; 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title's  lost : 
lis  now  the  king's,  and  called— Whitehall. 

yd  Gent,  I  know  it ; 

But  'tis  so  lately  alter'd  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

Senty  VIIL  Act  iv.  Scene  i. 

WHITEHALL^  the  chief  residence  of  our  kings  from 
Henry  viii.  to  William  and  Mary,  was  an  agglomeration 
of  irregular  buildings  extremely  picturesque  in  effect,  though 
built  at  various  periods  without  any  uniformity  of  design.  The 
royal  apartment  and  those  of  the  great  officers  of  State,  which 
faced  the  Thames,  looked  on  to  a  terraced  garden,  and  occupied 
the  space  between  the  Horseguards'  Avenue  and  the  Richmond 
Terrace  of  our  day.  The  nucleus  of  those  miscellaneous  build- 
ings was  a  very  ancient  mansion  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
beloved  of  Shakespearian  students  for  his  generosity  in  saving 
poor  little  Prince  Arthur's  eyes.  He  died  in  1242,  and,  being  in 
a  penitent  frame  of  mind,  left  the  property  to  the  Black  Friars, 
who  sold  it  in  1248  to  Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York.  It 
was  the  London  residence  of  the  See  of  York  until  Wolsey's 
time.  That  extraordinary  man  rebuilt  much  of  the  old  house, 
added  some  fine  halls  and  courts,  and  furnished  it  fully  and 
sumptuously.^     It  was  at  a  masquerade  given  by  Wolsey  at 

^  We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  existence  in  the  MSS.  department  oi 
the  British  Museum  of  two  large  volumes  containing  an  inventoiy  of  the 
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Whitehall  that,  according  to  tradition,  Henry  viii.  first  met  Anne 
Boleyn.  But  he  had  certainly  known  her  long  before,  for  even 
as  a  lad  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  her  mother  Lad7 
Elizabeth  Boleyn,  and,  as  a  young  man,  with  her  sister  Mary. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  ball  the  King 
came  into  closer  contact  with  Anne  than  on  any  previous 
occasion,  and  that  he  was  struck  by  her  universally  acknowledged 
beauty  and  wit.  It  is  also  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
royal  cupidity  was  excited  at  the  same  gathering  by  the  Cardinal's 
display  of  luxury,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this  famous  entertwi- 
ment,  the  palace  which  was  not  the  private  property  of  the 
Cardinal  but  of  the  See  of  York  was  transferred  to  the  King  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  A  strange  return  for  hospitality  received! 
There  is  evidence  that  Wolsey  felt  qualms  of  conscience  as  to 
the  cession  of  this  ecclesiastical  property  to  his  covetous  master, 
and  vainly  protested  against  what  he  held  to  be  sacrilege. 

The  great  Churchman's  artistic  temperament  was  at  the 
bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  mischief.  It  undoubtedly  inspired  and 
excited  the  greed  of  the  King,  who  soon  found  Whitehall  too 
small  for  his  pompous  household  and  retinue.  In  1532  he 
induced  Abbot  Islip  to  grant  him  "  all  the  houses  in  King  Street 
between  Lamb  Alley  and  the  south  of  York  Place,  all  the  land 
from  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Rouncyval"  at  Charing  Cross 
to  Scotland  Yard,  all  the  property  which  now  forms  the  Green 
and  St.  James's  Parks,  and  the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace  and 
Gardens,  and,  moreover,  "all  the  land  between  Charing  Cross 
and  the  outlying  suburb  of  Westminster,  known  as  Little  Calais 
or  Calais."  For  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  Whitehall,  for  that  is 
what  it  amounted  to,  Henry  ordered  the  ancient  royal  palace  at 
Kennington  to  be  demolished,  as  well  as  Wolsey's  Collie  at 
Ipswich.  The  building  material  thus  obtained  was  further 
augmented  by  the  store  the  Cardinal  had  left  behind  him  at 
Esher  and  elsewhere.  We  still  possess,  in  our  national  archives, 
the  documents  concerning  the  payment  of  the  workmen  employed 

contents  of  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  vni. 
It  is  curious  that  they  should  have  escaped  the  research  of  Sir  W.  Besant,  for 
had  he  seen  them  he  would  never  have  stated  in  his  Westminster  that  the 
palace  was  almost  destitute  of  works  of  art,  whereas  in  reality  it  was  packed 
with  them. 
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not  only  in  pulling  down  the  old  palaces  but  for  the  transport  of 
the  bricks  and  timber  from  Kennington  and  Ipswich.  From  the 
same  papers  we  hear  that  a  considerable  encroachment  was  made 
upon  the  grounds  of  **  Scotland,"  and  that  the  Royal  Mews  in 
Charing  Cross  was  also  demolished  for  the  same  purpose.  Anne 
Boleyn  must  have  been  living  in  the  palace  at  this  time  (1533)1 
for  her  apartments  are  mentioned  several  times,  as  for  instance 
in  the  following  memorandum :  "  For  iron  works  in  the  lodgings 
of  Mr.  Hennage,  my  lady  of  Wiltshire,  and  of  the  lady  Anne 
Rochford  (Boleyn)  which  is  directly  under  the  library."  "My 
lady  of  Wiltshire "  was  Anne's  mother.  Anne  herself  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  State  Papers  by  the  name  of  Boleyn,  but  as 
Rochford,  the  title  bestowed  upon  her  brother  George. 

The  gardens  of  Whitehall,  although  comparatively  not  very 
extensive,  were  for  the  period  highly  cultivated.  There  were 
no  less  than  forty  gardeners  and  twenty  boys  to  look  after  them, 
under  the  direction  of  six  head  gardeners.  From  the  Royal 
Privy  Purse  expenses  of  the  year  1530  we  gather  that  the 
gardens  at  York  Place  (Whitehall)  produced  cherries,  pears,  and 
lettuces.  In  June  "To  the  gardiner  at  York  Place  for  brii^ing 
cherries  to  the  King  at  Hampton  Court,  4s.  8d"  In  July  to  the 
same  for  "bringing  lettuce  and  cherries  to  Hampton  Court, 
4S.  8d.  For  bringing  (August)  plums,  pears,  and  damsons  to 
Hampton  Court,  4s.  8d.  To  a  poor  woman  who  gave  the  King 
pears  and  philberts  in  the  forest,  4s.  8d."  The  same  account 
contains  references  to  "oranges,"  "cytrons"  (citrons),  grapes, 
peaches,  strawberries,  and  banburies.  York  Place,  Beaulieu, 
Richmond,  Wanstead,  and  Windsor  supplied  the  royal  tables 
with  fruit  and  v^etables.  Apparently  the  garden  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  was  only  recently  laid  out,  yielded  as  yet  but 
scanty  crops. 

Whitehall  Palace  extended  across  the  present  Parliament 
Street,  and  covered  the  ground  where  the  Treasury  and  the 
public  buildii^  beyond  now  stand.  A  long  gallery,  known  as 
the  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  because  it  contained  Mabuse's  wonderful 
painting  of  our  earliest  parents,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  united 
the  riverside  portion  of  the  palace  to  that  part  which  overlooked 
the  Park.  A  wall  enclosed  this  exceedingly  rambling  royal 
residence,  which  boasted  a  cock-pit,  a  bowling-green,  and  a 
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tennis-court;  it  had  also  several  entrances,  the  most  famous 
being  the  beautiful  gate  designed  by  Holbein,  which  stood  in  a 
line  with  the  south  end  of  the  Banqueting  Hall,  the  only  poition 
of  the  palace  that  has  survived  to  our  own  time.    The  extreme 
beauty  of  this  gate  should  have  saved  it  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  at  the  time  it  was  taken  down  (1750)  there  were 
many  people  sufficiently  cultivated  to  object  to  its  removaL 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  George  11.,  desired  to 
re-erect  it  at  the  top  of  the  Long  Walk  at  Windsor,  but  needless 
to  say  this  plan  was  never  carried  out.     It  is  an  amazing  thing 
that  while  the  British  and  Soane  Museums  possess  so  many 
drawings  of  this  fine  gate,  and  of  other  noble  buildings,  designed 
and  never  executed  by  such  men  as  Holbein,  John  of  Padua, 
Inigo  Jones,  John  Thorpe,  Wren,  and  many  other  excellent 
architects  of  die  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  no  use 
apparently  is  ever  made  of  them.    A  good  reproduction  of  a  fine 
thing  is  surely  better  than  a  bad  original.    It  would  not  cost 
very  much  to  reconstruct  Holbein's  gate  on  some  appropriate 
site  where  a  monumental  entrance  is  needed. 

Henry  viii.  lived  a  great  deal  at  Whitehall  Here,  according 
to  Stowe,  he  was  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  35  th 
of  January  1533  ''in  his  closet,"  it  being  St.  Paul's  Day  the 
officiating  priest  was  Dr.  Lee,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  was  sent 
for  to  perform  the  nuptial  Mass.  He  found  Anne  attended  by 
Mrs.  Savage  (afterwards  Lady  Berkeley),  her  train-bearer,  whose 
portrait  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Holbein  drawings  at  Windsor. 
Herbert  says  that  Cranmer  attended  the  ceremony,  and  thb  is 
likely  enough. 

Another  marriage  of  considerable  historical  importance  took 
place  in  the  "Queen's  Closet"  at  Whitehall  on  May  30,  153S-* 
Historians,  Froude  included,  usually  assert  that  Henry  viii.  was 
married  to  Jane  Seymour  on  the  very  day  Anne  Boleyn  was 
executed.  This  is  an  error.  Cranmer  undoubtedly  granted  a 
dispensation^  for  the  King  to  marry  Jane  Seymour,  "without 
publication  of  banns,"  on  that  sinister  day  (May  19),  but  the 

^  State  Papers,  No.  looa  Henry  viii.  Year,  1536.  Vide  Calendar 
of  State  Papers,  toI.  x.     Same  number. 

*  Cranmer's  dispensation  is  on  parchment,  is  dated  May  19  and  signed 
by  the  Archbishop. 
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actual  mairiage  did  not  occur  till  eleven  days  later — May  30. 
John  Husee,  in  the  last  passage  of  a  letter  to  Lady  Lisle,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  taken  up  with  a  curious  account  of  some 
needlework,  states,  quite  casually,  that  "the  King  was  married 
yesterday  (May  30)  at  York  Place  in  the  Queen's  Closet"  Jane 
Seymour,  for  whom  Chapuys  had  a  profound  contempt,  must 
have  been  a  very  unpleasant  young  woman.  The  Imperial 
Ambassador  describes  the  new  queen  "as  no  great  beauty,  of 
middle  stature :  so  fair  one  might  almost  call  her  pale.  She  is 
twenty-five  years  old  I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether,  being 
English  and  having  long  frequented  this  court,  she  is  likely  to 
have  any  scruples."  She  certainly  had  none.  The  State  Papers 
reveal  the  fact  that  this  young  lady  had  been  intriguing  against 
Queen  Anne  long  before  that  unhappy  woman  suspected  any- 
thing. Jane  played  her  cards  with  cat-like  caution.  When  the 
King  sent  her  a  purse  of  gold  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees  and 
refused  it,  saying,  "  Not  till  I  am  a  married  woman  may  I  receive 
such  a  gift."  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  her  eldest  brother,  was  now 
requested  by  the  King  to  change  his  apartments  for  those 
inhabited  heretofore  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  so  that  Henry  might 
visit  Lady  Jane  more  frequently.  She  was  seen  by  him  in  the 
presence  of  her  brother  and  his  wife.  The  King  came  by  a 
secret  passage  to  Lady  Se3rmour's  apartments,  and  here  Jane  was 
ever  ready  to  receive  him.  This  was  months  before  Anne 
Boleyn  had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on. 

Here,  too,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  27,  1547, 
Henry  died,  in  a  room  "most  sumptuously  furnished"  that  over- 
looked the  Thames.  Since  1542  he  had  been  a  great  sufierer, 
his  hands,  legs,  feet,  and  arms  were  so  swollen  that  he  could  not 
move  without  great  pain,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  a  mechanical 
contrivance.  His  body  was  twice  its  natural  size  through  gout 
and  dropsy;  and  though  he  was  only  fifty-six  his  hair  was  as 
white  as  snow;  his  beard  nearly  reached  his  waist,  and  he 
looked  twenty  years  older  than  he  really  was.  In  spite  of  pain 
and  the  near  approach  of  death  he  was  still  fierce  enough  to  sign 
the  death-warrants  of  his  old  and  faithful  servant,  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  the  young  and  accomplished  Surrey; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  had  he  survived  but  a 
few  days  longer,  he  would  have  sent  his  sixth  wife,  Katherine 
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Parr,  to  the  block.  The  King  had  lost  consciousness  when 
Cranmer  came,  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  gallop  from  Croydon  to 
assist  him  in  his  last  hour.  The  dying  monarch  opened  one  of 
his  small  steel-grey  eyes,  muttered  ''  All  is  lost  I "  and  sank  back 
a  corpse. 

We  have  already  dealt,  and  somewhat  in  detail,  with  West- 
minster, the  palace  of  our  kings  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  down  to  that  of  Henry  viii.  It  must  have  been  a 
most  interesting  building  in  its  day.  Even  in  151 2,  when  the 
principal  rooms  were  burnt  down,  it  still  contained  many  very 
ancient  chambers  which  probably  had  formed  part  of  St 
Edward's  original  palace.  Much  of  the  rambling  old  building 
was  in  existence  as  late  as  1834,  when  a  terrible  outbreak  of  fire 
destroyed  it  almost  entirely,  and  the  Painted  Chamber,  St 
Stephen's  Chapel,  and  the  original  cellar  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
were  all  consumed.  The  celebrated  Armada  hangings  were  also 
burnt  in  this  disastrous  fire.  All  that  now  remains  of  this 
ancient  edifice  is  the  crypt  of  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  restored, 
over-elaborately,  by  Mr.  Barry  as  a  chapel  for  Members  of 
Parliament 

And  now  we  reach  the  Abbey  of  Abbejrs.  In  1536  the 
Dissolution  was  near,  but  not  accomplished,  and  ruthless  hands 
had  not  yet  worked  havoc  on  its  erstwhile  transcendent  but  now 
desolated  beauty.  Let  us  pass  through  the  western  door  and 
cast  a  last  look  round  a  fane  which  was  then  second  to  none  in 
Christendom  for  majesty  and  wealth.  The  Abbey,  being  a 
monastic,  was,  in  a  sense,  a  private  church,  though  practically 
speaking  the  people  had  access  to  it  at  all  times  of  the  day,  for 
the  nave  was  hardly  ever  closed.  A  small  church,  St  Margaret's, 
which  is  still  standing,  was  built  in  the  churchyard  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  the  parishioners,  who  performed  their  Easter 
duties  and  were  married  and  baptized  there.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  Abbey  was  never  crowded  excepting  on  certain 
great  occasions,  such  as  Christmas  Day,  the  two  Feasts  of  St 
Edward,  Easter  and  Whit  Sundays,  and  the  patronal  festival  of 
St  Peter,  when,  we  learn,  it  was  thronged  The  nave  was  that 
part  of  the  church  which  belonged  to  the  people.  Here  they 
could  come  and  pray  whenever  they  liked.  There  were  a  few 
altars  and  tombs  in  this  part  of  the  building,  but  no  incongruous 
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pagan-looking  monuments  marred  the  purity  or  masked  the 
grandeur  of  its  exquisite  outline.  The  slender  clustered  columns 
which  supported  liie  exquisite  arches  and  noble  vaults  were  as 
majestic  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  of  which  David  sang.  Un- 
tarnished by  the  smoky  influence  of  modem  London's  atmosphere, 
they  were  as  white  as  lilies.  The  subdued  light,  which  streamed 
through  windows  filled  with  the  unrivalled  jewelled  glass  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  toned  and  warmed  an  effect 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  somewhat  garish  and  cold. 

A  richly  carved  rood-screen  separated  the  nave  from  the 
choir,  and  high  above  it,  on  the  cross  bar,  stood  the  three 
sacred  figures  of  the  Crucified,  Mary,  and  John.  The  monks' 
stalls  are  still  in  their  old  places,  and  are  used  by  the  Canons. 
In  the  choir  sleeps  the  founder  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons, 
and  with  him  rests  in  peace  his  consort  Ethelgoda,  and  his  sister 
Ricula.  His  monument,  however,  was  erected  by  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  in  1303,  probably  out  of  the  material  of  the  older 
tomb.  Hard  by  are  the  two  superb  tombs  of  Edward  Crouch- 
back,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  Edward  in.,  and  of 
Aymer  de  Valance,  one  of  the  grandest  fimereal  monuments  in 
England.  It  is  only  a  little  superior  to  that  of  Edward  the  Third's 
son,  being  a  trifle  more  ornate.  Both  possess  the  same  solemn 
dignity,  and  are  replete  with  the  same  intensely  Christian  spirit 
Consider  the  touching  groups,  the  deceased's  relations  express- 
ing with  varied  emotions  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  they  have 
sustained,  and  then  gaze  upon  the  noble  reposefulness  of  the 
principal  figures,  serenely  asleep  in  death.  Above  both  figures 
soar  angels,  bearing  their  souls  heavenwards.  Flaxman  was 
quite  right  when  he  admired  these  two  tombs  above  any  in  the 
Abbey — "  they  carry  the  thoughts  not  only  to  other  ages,"  said 
he,  "  but  to  other  states  of  existence  "  1  If  now  the  visitor  wishes 
to  realise  the  depths  of  degradation  to  which  a  great  Christian 
art  can  descend,  let  him  contrast  these  splendid,  but  thoroughly 
orthodox,  monuments,  not  indeed  with  the  pagan  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  the  theatrical  John  Kemble,  in  the  far-off  chapel  opposite, 
but  with  the  two  remarkable  monuments  by  Roubilliac — the 
one  to  Mrs.  Nightingale  and  the  other  to  Shakespeare.  Both 
are  in  their  way  excellent,  but  absolutely  unecclesiastical.  The 
Shakespeare,  for  instance,  which  looks  so  ridiculously  out  of  place 
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in  Poets'  Comer,  reproduced  in  marble  cuts  an  admirable  figure 
in  Leicester  Square,  where  its  dandified  elegance  seems  quite 
appropriate  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  garden  overlooked  by  the 
Moorish  Alhambra  and  the  gay  nondescript  Empire.  The 
Nightingale  monument  has  undoubted  merit.  The  figure  of 
the  dying  lady,  who  has  sunk  back  affrighted  in  her  husband's 
arms  to  avoid  Death's  dart,  is  admirable,  but  is  no  more  suited 
to  a  Christian  church  than  a  Gothic  monument  would  be  to  the 
Parthenon.  Roubilliac  himself  appreciated  at  their  true  value 
the  monuments  of  an  earlier  period.  Being  one  day  at  work 
upon  this  vety  monument,  he  pointed  to  the  recumbent  figure 
of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  interrupted  Gayfere, 
the  Abbey  mason,  who  was  about  to  speak  to  him,  ''Hush! 
Hush!  he  vil  speak  presently!"  Roubilliac's  "Shakespeare" 
makes  an  excellent  Chelsea  figure — ^but  no  ceramic  artist  has  ever 
attempted  to  reproduce  in  his  pretty  material  the  sublime  beauty 
of  sudi  a  monument  as  that  of  Aymer  de  Valance.  To  do  so 
would  be  sheer  blasphemy,  and  the  result  atrocious  1  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  Nightingale  tomb  would  not  look  admirable 
in  Dresden  china !  ^ 

The  High  Altar  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
modern  altar  and  reredos.  It  was  enriched  with  innumerable 
alabaster  statuettes  touched  with  gold.  Gorgeous  damask  and 
cloth-of-gold  curtains  spread  off  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  which 
was  centred  by  a  Crucifix  of  pure  gold.  The  display  of  church 
plate,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  in  gold  and  gems  was  exceeded 
by  the  artistic  elaboration  and  beauty  of  its  design,  was  so  great 
as  almost  to  excuse  King  Henry's  sacrilegious  greed.  If  the 
arrangement  of  the  choir  was  beautiful,  the  service  conducted 
therein  was  not  less  magnificent  and  stately.  No  church  in 
Europe  was  richer  in  vestments  than  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
pre-Reformation  times,  and  the  elaborate  embroidery  of  its  altar 

^  Although  we  are  certain  that  a  rood-loft,  with  its  accompanying  figures 
of  Christ,  Mary,  and  John  existed  before  the  Reformation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  indeed  it  did  in  every  cathedral  church  and  chapel  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  this  particular  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
furniture  dates  back  to  early  mediaeval  times.  There  is  apparently  no  con- 
temporary mention  of  a  rood-loft  existing  anywhere  in  England  before  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  excepting  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where, 
it  seems,  the  rood  was  in  its  place  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
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linen  was  renowned.  The  organ  was,  for  the  age,  a  noble 
one,  and  the  choir  was  admirable,  though  its  chantii^  would 
possibly  have  seemed  to  our  taste  a  trifle  monotonous.  There  was 
certainly  nothing  operatic  about  it,  though  the  cadenzas  performed 
by  the  smgers  were  exceedingly,  nay  strangely,  elaborate. 

In  those  days  the  Sacrarium,  still  so  lovely,  was  a  marvel, 
which  reminded  visitors,  who  were  readers  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
inspired  descriptions  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Then,  as  now,  the 
Confessor's  shiine  stood  in  the  centre,  resting  on  that  beautiful 
marble  and  mosaic  monument,  evidently  of  Italian  design  and 
workmanship,  which  was  set  up  in  Henry  the  Third's  time.  But 
over  this  tomb,  again,  there  rose  an  edifice  of  gold  and  silver  in 
form  like  a  miniature  church,  which  flashed  with  jewels — ^the 
accumulated  treasure  of  nearly  seven  hundred  years.  On  either 
side  were  figures  in  pure  gold — SS.  Edward  and  Peter — standing 
on  twisted  marble  columns.^ 

A  girdle  of  royal  tombs  still  surrounds  the  mutilated  shrine 
of  the  Holy  Founder  of  the  church.  But  in  King  Hal's  day 
these  tombs,  so  time-stained  and  dimmed  in  colour  now,  were 
white  as  alabaster,  and  shone  with  the  subdued  fires  of  burnished 
brass  and  bronze.  Over  each  royal  figure  hung  rich  palls  of  doth- 
of-gold.  Lights  innumerable  burned  night  and  day  in  the  various 
chantries.  In  the  softened  radiance.  King  Henry  the  Fifth's 
glistening  silver  effigy  shimmered  like  some  pale  shadow  that  had 

^  At  the  Reformation  it  is  probable  that  the  relics  of  the  Confessor  were 
pilfered  by  degrees;  these  depredations  did  not,  however,  extend  to  the 
interior  of  the  tomb  until  the  reign  of  James  xi.,  when  one  Keep,  employed 
in  the  Abbey,  discovered  the  lid  of  the  coffin  broken,  as  he  supposed,  horn 
a  beam  having  fallen  on  it.  On  examination  the  head  ¥^as  found  solid  and 
firm,  with  a  fillet  of  gold  round  it  and  the  ja¥rs  fiill  of  teeth.  A  crucifix, 
richly  adorned  and  enamelled,  with  a  gold  chain,  was  taken  out,  presented  to 
the  King,  and  accepted  by  him.  He  ordered  a  new  coffin  for  the  body,  two 
inches  thick,  and  clamped  with  iron.  This  tomb,  among  others,  suffered 
much  during  the  usurpation ;  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  church  and  com- 
mitted the  most  shocking  excesses  ;  whatever  of  any  value  was  portable  on 
the  monuments  they  took  away ;  "they  pulled  down  the  oigan,  and  sold  the 
pipes  at  several  ale-houses."  Another  disgraceful  scene  took  place  here  on 
the  Restoration,  when  the  graves  were  opened,  and  the  greatest  indignities 
offered  to  the  remains  of  the  Republicans.  These  little-known  facts  are 
given  in  greater  detail  in  that  scarce  book,  William  Barnard  Cook's  TAt 
TJkames  (iZii), 
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shaped  itself  into  the  likeness  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt  From 
early  dawn  till  noon,  both  in  the  Sacrarium  and  in  the  cluster 
of  chapels  which  encircled  it,  priests  and  monks  were  saying 
Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  our  Plantagenet  kings  and 
princes,  and  for  all  the  illustrious  dead  who  sleep  within  this 
Holy  of  Holies,  where  each  of  our  sovereigns  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  Edward  vii.  has  been  crowned.  It  is  here,  if 
anywhere,  that  the  noble  lines  from  Milton's  '*  II  Penseroso  "  seem, 
almost  without  prompting,  to  pass  through  heart  and  mind — 

"But  let  my  due  feet  never  &il, 
To  walk  the  stadious  cloysters  pale, 
And  love  the  high-embowM  roof, 
With  antick  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  di^t. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light: 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  fiill-voic'd  quire  below. 
In  service  high,  and  anthem  dear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 
And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

The  climax  of  architectural  magnificence  was  reached  in  the 
chapel  beyond,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Henry  vii.  It  is 
old  and  black  and  gloomy  now ;  then  it  was  fresh  and  brilliant 
The  walls  and  columns  were  almost  snow-white,  and  the  wonder- 
ful roof  with  its  lace-like  ornamentations  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
frozen  into  shape  by  some  miraculous  process.  No  ray  of  light 
fell  here,  save  through  the  rich  stained  glass,  of  which,  alas !  but 
a  few  precious  fragments  remain.  No  untidy,  tattered  bannerets 
then  fluttered  above  the  knightly  stalls.  These,  with  other  un- 
sightly things,  made  their  appearance  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  little  altar  over  Edward  the  Sixth's  tomb  is  made  of 
fragments  taken  from  Our  Lady's  altar,  before  which  the  seventh 
Henry  desired  to  be  buried  in  that  glorious  monument  by 
Torrigiano  which  Florence  may  well  envy  us.  In  contrast  with 
its  grand  and  dignified  simplicity,  its  perfect  appropriateness  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, — a  tomb  in  a  church, — the 
wonderful  repose  of  the  brazen  figures  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
their  hands  folded  in  the  long  sleep  of  death,  the  incongruity, 
nay,  the  theatrical  paganism  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  modem 
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monuments  in  the  transept  and  side  chapels  of  the  Abbey, 
inspire  the  man  of .  culture  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  pity 
and  disgust.    What  shall  be  said,  too,  of  Poets'  Comer,  with  its 
garish  monuments  and  its  busts  of  every  size  and  sort,  making 
it  about  the  most  unpoetic  comer  on  the  face  of  the  globe? 
And  of  the  official  Guide,  enumerating  to  a  group  of  Cook's 
tourists  in  a  monotone  tone  the  names  of  the  famous  dead? 
Is  he  not  a  kind  of  ghastly  showman  in  a  petrified  waxwork  show  ? 
Exoept  for  the  Sacrarium,  a  few  side  chapels,  and  the  wonderful 
Chapel  of  Henry  vii.,  Westminster  Abbey  with  its  incongruous 
medley  of  warriors  and  statesmen  and  Roman  equipments,  its 
actors  and  actresses  in  theatrical  garb,  its  busts  and  medallions 
of  every  size  and  shape,  looks  not  unlike  a  desecrated  church 
turned  into  an  auction  room  and  filled  with  the  bankrupt  stock 
out  of  some  stone-cutter's  yard  1    The  idea  of  gathering  the 
ashes  of  our  kings  with  those  of  the  noblest  of  England's  sons 
under  the  same  roof  was  a  noble  one,  but  it  has  been  unhappily 
carried  out    The  tombs  would  be  overcrowded  even  if  they 
were  all  in  the  reposeful  and  artistic  style  of  those  monuments 
of  pre-Reformation  date,  which  seem  an  integral  part  of  the 
architecture  of  the  great  church.     Nothing  can  now  be  done 
to    diminish   the    disorderly  arrangement    and    bad    taste    of 
memorials,  that    with    all    their    piety    of   purpose    mar    the 
beauty  of  an  otherwise  perfect  structure.     It  is  a  consolation 
to  feel  that  the  services  in  the  Abbey  are  at  present  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  solemnity,  accompanied  by  preaching 
of  the  highest  order.     And  no  visitor    to    the  Abbey,   who 
is  a  lover  of  English  history,  can  fail  in  his  tribute  of  deep 
gratitude  to    the    memory  of  Dean  Stanley,   whose  life-work 
has  become  a  worthy  part    of   the    story   of   this    historical 
fane.    With  Dean  Stanley's  name  should  be  associated  that 
of  Dean  Bradley,  whose  gifted  daughter,  Mrs.   Murry-Smith, 
has  lately  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  Abbey  a  most 
delightful  and  imposing  volume  on  its  monuments  and  historical 
memories. 

The  parish  Church  of  SL  Margaret's, — ^which,  owing  to  its 

proximity  to  the  Abbey,  many  people  have  suggested  ought  to  be 

pulled  down  (!) — because  they  think  it  interferes  with  the  view  of 

the  larger  church,  is  as  interesting  in  a  minor  key  as  the  Abbey,  of 

I.— 34 
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which  it  forms  a  sort  of  detached  chapeL  Originally  built  by 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  relieve  the  monks  of  certain  parodiial 
duties  foreign  to  their  rules,  St  Maigaret's  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  buildmg,  re^rected  by  Edward  i.  on  the  site  of  the 
Saxon  king's  church.  The  east  window  is  magnificent,  and  has 
moreover  a  strange  history.  It  was  made  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century  at  Dort  for  Henry  vii.,  who  is  represented  as  kneeling 
with  St.  George  by  his  side,  whereas  the  Queen,  also  at  her 
devotions,  occupies  a  corresponding  niche  with  St  Catherine 
above  her.  By  the  time  the  window  was  sent  over  to  London, 
Henry  vii.  was  dead,  and  the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  to  save  so 
precious  a  work  from  neglect  and  probable  destruction,  had  it 
conveyed  to  his  Abbey.  At  the  Dissolution  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormond,  who  at  this  time 
owned  Newhall,  in  Wiltshire.  In  due  time  that  fine  place 
was  given  to  Thomas  Boleyn,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  dastardly 
father  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who  set  the  window  up  in  his 
oratory.  After  the  fall  of  the  Boleyns,  Newhall  passed  through 
many  hands,  until  it  eventually  came  into  those  of  General 
Monk,  who,  fearing  that  the  peregrinating  window  might  be 
injured  during  the  Civil  War,  had  it  taken  down  and  carefully 
packed  in  cases  and  buried  in  the  garden.  After  the  Restora- 
tion it  was  dug  up  and  replaced  in  the  oratory.  At  the  end  oi 
the  seventeenth  century  the  chapel  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  famous 
window  was  again  taken  down  and  this  time  sold  to  Mr.  Conyeis 
for  his  chapel  at  Copt  Hall  in  Essex.  This  gendeman's  son 
disposed  of  it  in  1758  to  a  Committee  who  desired  to  beautify 
St  Margaret's,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  eventually 
placed  in  its  present  position.  It  is  without  doubt  the  finest 
window  in  England — ^not  so  much  on  account  of  its  size,  but  on 
that  of  the  radiance  of  the  glass  and  the  perfection  of  the  design. 
In  St  Margaret's  sleeps  William  Caxton.  In  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  for  the  year  1491  will  be  found  this  entry — 

"  Item,  atte  bureying  of  William  Caxton,  for  iiij.  vis.  viijd. 
Item,  for  the  bell  atte  the  same  bureying.  vjd." 

There  is  rather  a  shabby  tablet,  by  Westmacott,  com- 
memorating this  great  man,  set  up  by  the  Roxborough  Club. 
John  Skelton,  the  poet  and  buffoon  to  Henry  viii.,  is  also 
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buried  in  this  church.  He  it  was  who  so  virulently  attacked 
the  mendicant  orders.  As  his  own  life  was  far  from  blameless, 
his  satire  did  not  produce  its  anticipated  effect  Of  this  clever 
but  slovenly  writer  Sir  Anthony  Wood  says :  "  He  was  guilty 
of  many  crimes — most  poets  are'M  Skelton  having  had  the 
temerity  to  attack  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  driven  to  seek  sanctuary 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  died,  in  1529,  "well  treated 
by  the  monks."  Hard  by  Skelton,  lies  Thomas  Churchyard, 
another  Tudor  poet  who  had  by  way  of  friend  and  patron  the 
famous  Earl  of  Surrey — a  better  poet  than  he.  Churchyard  was 
an  interesting  man  who  had  a  very  curious  career.  A  soldier  of 
fortune,  he  fought  well  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  On  being  released  he  came  to  London, 
"very  poor  and  bare,  and  with  body  sickly  and  decayed," — 
afflictions  which  so  wrought  upon  the  feelings  of  a  rich  widow, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Browning,  that  she  married  him.  Wedded  life 
apparently  did  not  suit  Churchyard,  for  he  left  his  opulent 
spouse  and  fled  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  captivated  yet 
another  wealthy  lady,  who  befriended  him  and  even  helped 
him  to  return  to  England  There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a 
monument  here  to  Churchyard,  but  it  has  disappeared  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  to  whom  Elizabeth  entrusted  the  defence 
of  her  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  rests  in  this  church 
under  an  elaborate  Elizabethan  monument  which  is  surmounted 
by  his  effigy  and  that  of  his  countess. 

Under  the  altar,  lie  the  headless  remains  of  another 
illustrious  Englishman — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — who,  to  the  disgrace 
of  James  i.,  was  executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard  close  by.  The 
"devotees  of  the  weed"  of  Great  Britain  might  surely  erect 
a  better  monument  to  the  introducer  of  tobacco  among  us 
than  the  poor  brass  tablet  which  records  the  fact  that  his 
mangled  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  vault  beneath  the 
chancel.  Next  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  the  bust  of  Harrington, 
the  author  of  Oceana  ]  and  not  far  off.  Mistress  Catherine 
Milton,  nie  Woodcreek,  Milton's  second  wife,  "  sleeps  the  sleep 
of  the  just"  This  lady  is  immortalised  in  the  exquisite 
sonnet  beginning — 

'^Methought  I  saw  my  late  espousM  saint, 

Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  giave." 
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Yet  another  worthy  rests  in  St  Maigaref  s — Sir  PhiUp  Warwidc, 
aathor  of  a  very  curious  and  little-known  Memoir  of  King 
Charles  i. 

Among  the  dead  who  await  resurrection  in  the  now 
partially  destroyed  graveyard  of  this  interesting  church,  are  the 
gallant  Admiral  Blake,  who  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
Abbey  by  order  of  Cromwell,  but  whose  body  was  dug  up  at  the 
Restoration  and  flung  into  a  common  grave  in  the  neighbouring 
churchyard.  In  this  same  ''hole"  they  cast  the  remains  of 
Cromwell's  mother  and  of  Dr.  May,  the  translator  of  Lucan  and 
the  historian  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  of  Dr.  Donslau, 
Assistant  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  which  tried  Charles  l 

On  the  side  of  the  river  (^posite  Westminster  stood,  exactly 
as  still  it  stands,  Lambeth  Palace,  with  its  picturesque  but  mis- 
named Lollards'  Tower.  In  olden  times  a  niche  in  the  river  wall 
of  this  palace  contained  an  image  of  St  Thomas  k  Becket,  which 
every  passing  boatman  saluted,  doffing  his  hat  Throughout  the 
sixteenth  century,  Lambeth  Palace  sheltered  a  series  of  remark- 
able Archbishops, — such  men  as  Morton,  Wykeham,  Cranmer, 
Cardinal  Pole,  Grindalin,  and  Parker.  At  this  period  the  saburb 
of  Lambeth  was  very  popular  with  some  of  the  great  aristocracy.^ 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  instance,  had  no  less  than  three  palaces 
hereabouts,  one  of  which,  used  as  a  dower-house,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Duke's  step-mother,  Agnes  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  whose  greed 
and  love  of  scandal  cost  her  the  esteem  and  affection  of  every 
member  of  her  family,  among  whom  she  was  familiarly  described 
as  "  Old  Agnes."  It  was  in  the  house  of  this  little-venerated  lady 
that  the  unfortunate  Katherine  Howard  spent  her  early  girlhood 
in  the  irksome  position  of  a  poor  relation.  When  her  im- 
poverished father  Lord  Edward  Howard,  a  hero  of  Flodden,  lost 
his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  numerous  offspring  as 
best  he  could,  and  "  Old  Agnes  "  volunteered  to  take  her  step- 
granddaughter  Klatherine  into  her  household.  The  Duchess 
appears  to  have  been  waited  on  by  some  ten  or  twelve  young 
Isidies  of  good  birth,  who  were  supposed  to  learn  manners  and 
morals  from  their  almost  royal  mistress.    The  way  in  whidi  her 

^  The  Dnke  of  Norfolk  possessed  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Lambeth,  twenty  in 
Coalman's  Fields,  and  thirty  in  St.  Geoige's-in- Fields,  Southwark.  At  his  at- 
tainder all  this  property  was  granted  to  William  Parr,  Maxqaess  of  Northampton. 
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Grace  of  Norfolk  fulfilled  her  duties  was  peculiar,  to  say  the  least 
of  it ;  and  when  the  revelations  concerning  her  neglect  of  her 
ward  were  made  public,  they  produced,  even  in  that  age,  a  sensa- 
tion. All  these  young  ladies,  the  future  Queen  of  England  in- 
cluded, slept  in  one  laige  room,  thirteen  of  them  in  two  enormous 
beds.  When  the  Duchess  retired,  generally  about  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  Katherine  Howard  would  steal  out  and  lock  her  into 
her  apartments,  so  that  she  might  not  intrude  upon  the  gay 
doings  in  the  dormitory.  Meanwhile,  two  of  the  ladies,  Mrs. 
Bulmer  and  Mrs.  Lassels,  were  wont  to  introduce  several  young 
gentlemen  into  the  house.  There  was  a  Mr.  Manock,  a  music- 
master  who  taught  Katherine  to  sing,  a  Mr.  Dereham,  who 
played  the  mandoline,  and  a  Mr.  Culpepper,  a  cousin  of  Katherine 
Howard's,  who  used  to  dance.  The  ladies  provided  supper,  and, 
amongst  other  dainties  these  cheerful  young  people  supplied,  we 
hear  of  a  pigeon-pie  which  they  stole  from  the  ducal  larder  1 
At  last  the  inevitable  happened !  One  night  when  the  revellers 
least  expected  it,  the  enraged  Duchess  suddenly  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  She  beat  Katherine,  cuffed  the  maids,  and  ordered 
the  gentlemen  off  the  premises.  Poor  Mr.  Dereham,  the  chief 
offender,  ran  away  to  Ireland,  leaving  a  box  containing  some  very 
compromising  documents  behind  him.  All  this  would  have 
mattered  little  if  the  Duchess,  with  the  view  of  taking  her  ward 
out  of  harm's  way,  had  not  obtained  her  the  post  of  Maid  of 
Honour  to  the  newly  married  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  thus  brought 
her  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  King. 

The  French  Ambassador,  Marillac,  describes  Katherine 
Howard  as  a  pretty,  plump  young  woman,  with  a  lovely  com- 
plexion and  laughing  eyes.  "  She  was  always  laughing  and  gay." 
Henry  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  very  soon  after  his 
marriage  with  Anne,  for  Hills,  the  Reformer,  in  a  letter  to 
Biillinger  dated  within  a  month  of  Anne's  wedding,  tells  him 
''  the  King's  barge  rows  him  nightly  across  the  Thames  to  the 
house  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  so  that  he  may  pass  the 
evening  with  her  ward  Katherine  Howard."  Katherine,  as  all 
know,  eventuaUy  became  queen,  and  her  light-hearted  and  prob- 
ably quite  innocent  conduct  with  Culpepper,  Dereham,  and 
Manock  was  made  the  terrible  indictment  which  led  to  her  trial 
and  execution,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  three  young  men. 
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Katherine  Howard  was  evidently  a  kind-hearted  creature,  for 
having  heard,  within  a  month  of  her  becoming  Queen,  that  the 
octogenarian  Princess  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Comitess  of  Salisbury, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  destitute  of  necessary  dotfaing 
and  suffering  from  cold,  almost  the  first  entry  in  her  Household 
Accounts  as  Queen  of  England  ensures  the  Countess's  reception 
of  various  comforts,  including  two  warm  petticoats  and  a  pair  of 
blankets. 

Agnes,  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  house  must  have  been  situated 
just  beyond  Lambeth  Palace,  and  on  the  river-bank.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  own  mansion,  of  which  considerable  vestiges  existed 
only  a  hundred  years  ago,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Norfolk 
Row.  It  is  described  as  a  magnificent  dwelling  surrounded  by 
gardens.  Here  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  lived  in  great  state, 
but  not  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stafford,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  a 
daughter  of  that  unfortunate  Duke  of  Buckingham  who  lost  his 
head  in  the  earlier  years  of  Henry's  reign.  This  poor  lady  was 
what  we  should  term  an  "  impossible "  person,  for,  according  to 
her  own  account,  she  was  very  good-looking  and  blessed  with  eveiy 
virtue ;  but,  none  the  less,  neither  her  husband  nor  her  children 
could  live  with  her,  "  so  violent  was  her  temper  and  so  suspicious 
was  her  nature."  In  the  course  of  time  she  separated  from  the 
Duke  and  lived  at  Redhall  near  Hertford.  Her  hysterical  testi- 
mony at  the  trials  of  her  husband  and  of  their  eldest  son,  the 
poet-Earl  of  Surrey  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ruin  of  both. 
Norfolk  generally  resided  at  Lambeth  with  his  daughter  the 
widowed  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  a  certain  Mrs.  Holland  who 
was  the  direct  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  between  himself  and 
his  excitable  wife.  The  reader  who  desires  to  form  a  fair  notion 
of  social  life  in  the  great  world  of  England  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  cannot  do  better  than  read,  either  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  or  in  the  original  MSS.,  the  intensely  interesting  series  of 
letters  and  papers  connected  with  the  quarrel  between  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  the  subsequent  trial  of  her  husband 
and  eldest  son.  He  will  learn  how  the  Duchess,  wishing  to  con- 
ciliate her  brother  Lord  Stafford,  made  him  a  dozen  almond 
cheeses  with  her  own  fair  hands,  six  for  himself,  three  for  Lady 
Stafford  and  her  daughters,  and  three  for  the  "  ladies  who  are  in 
he  ante-chamber."    He  will  also  find  in  the  archives  of  Norfolk 
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House  a  complete  list  of  the  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  an  accurate  description  of  the  magnificent 
dress  in  shades  of  red  velvet  and  silk  in  which  he  is  shown  in  the 
splendid  portrait  by  Streetes  still  to  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court 
He  will  discover  that  some  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gowns  of  black 
and  russet  velvet  had  been  recently  mended,  and  that  though  he 
had  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes  of  cloth  and  velvet  very  few  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  pairs.  Another  document,  the  inventory 
of  the  gowns,  underlinen,  and  jewellery  of  Mary  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  who  was  the  widow  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  illegitimate 
and  favourite  son,  will  give  full  details  of  the  wardrobe  of  a  lady 
of  fashion  in  the  year  1548.  This  list  vies  with  that  of  any 
modem  trousseau,  and  might  make  even  an  American  duchess 
envious.  At  the  time  of  her  arrest,  her  Grace  of  Richmond 
could  not  have  had  less  than  forty  gowns,  some  of  which  she  had 
never  put  on.  She  had  twenty-three  pairs  of  shoes  and  slippers, 
made  to  match  the  gowns,  no  doubt,  for  they  are  described  as  of 
various  colours.  It  is  scarcely  with  satisfaction  one  learns  that, 
after  having  given  evidence  most  detrimental  to  her  unfortunate 
brother,  the  ?ncked  little  wretch  had  her  wardrobe  restored  to 
her.  However,  she  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it,  for  within  six 
years  she  was  dead — of  remorse,  some  people  said.  Her  only 
excuse  for  the  mischief  she  worked  was  her  anger  with  her  brother 
for  having  broken  off  her  proposed  marriage  with  Thomas 
Seymour,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  very  same  gentleman 
who,  three  weeks  after  Henry  the  Eighth's  death,  married  Queen 
Katherine  Parr. 

Battersea  is  described  in  Domesday  Book  as  Patriscey.  It 
was  then  a  village,  and  so  remained  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Here  Lawrence  Booth,  Bishop  of  Durham,  built  a 
fine  house  close  to  the  water  side,  which,  when  he  became 
Archbishop,  he  presented  to  the  See  of  York.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  residence  with  the  Archbishops  of  York  until 
the  reign  of  Mary.  In  her  day,  Hodgetts  was  Archbishop,  but, 
being  a  married  man,  the  very  Catholic  Queen  sent  him  to  prison 
and  confiscated  the  house,  which  by  some  means  or  other  became 
in  the  next  century  the  property  of  Cromwell,  who  leased  it  to 
his  brother-in-law  Colonel  Hutchinson.  In  James  the  Second's 
time  it  was  restored  to  the  See  of  York,  and  was  leased  to 
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various  tenants  until  the  year  i8oO|  when  this  very  intonestiog 
specimen  of  ancient  domestic  architecture  was  pulled  down. 

Chelsea,  facing  Battersea,  was  already  a  fashionable  suburb  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  an  almost  continuous  row  of  houses 
united  it  with  Westminster.  Here  Sir  Thomas  More  had  a 
large  and  charming  country-house  surrounded  by  those  gardens 
in  which  he  so  greatly  delighted.  It  stood  near  what  is  now 
fieaufort  Street.  He  seems  to  have  selected  this  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood for  his  private  residence  so  as  to  be  able,  when 
not  occupied  by  affairs  of  State,  to  enjoy  a  little  peace  with  his 
beloved  family.  Holbein  lodged  with  Sir  Thomas  at  Chelsea 
from  the  beginning  of  1526  to  the  end  of  1529,  and  no  doubt 
the  Chancellor's  learned  daughter  Margaret  and  their  scholarly 
friend  Margaret  Clements  often  watched  the  young  Swiss  artist 
at  his  work.  He  was  a  very  careful  draughtsman,  and,  a  fact 
Uttle  known,  used  his  tools  left  handed.  Erasmus,  too,  joined 
this  cultivated  circle.  What  would  we  not  give  to  have  heard 
them  discuss  the  theological  and  social  problems  of  the  eariy 
sixteenth  century?  A  wonderful  picture  by  Holbein,  still  in 
existence,  represents  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  family  ^  in  their 
house  at  Chelsea.  It  was  painted  when  Henry  viii.  was  the 
most  popular  prince  of  his  day,  and  no  shadow  lay  between  the 
upright  Chancellor  and  his  master,  who  had  not  as  yet  under- 
gone that  mysterious  and  awful  change  which  transformed  an 
apparently  wise  and  benevolent  ruler  into  a  fiend  incarnate. 

A  little  farther  on  was  yet  another  &mous  house,  vestiges 
of  which  were  still  visible  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was 
Chelsea  New  Manor,  a  mansion  built  by  Henry  viii.  as  a  nursery 
for  his  children,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  St  James's  Palace. 
Here,  no  doubt,  Elizabeth  and  Edward,  his  youngest  childroi, 
spent  a  good  part  of  their  childish  years  under  the  superintendence 
of  their  governesses  Mrs.  Ashley  and  Mrs.,  afterwards  Lady,  Byran. 
Immediately  after  the  King's  death.  Queen  Katherine  Parr  took 
up  her  residence  at  Chelsea  Manor.    With  her  was  Princess 

^  His  said  family  at  Chelsea  consisted  of  his  son  and  his  wife,  his  three 
daughters  and  their  three  husbands,  and  eleven  grandchildren,  besides  his 
little  menagerie  "of  strange  beasties  and  birdies."  The  &ct  that  his  guest, 
Hans  Holbein,  was  left-handed,  and  that  all  his  work  was  done  with  the 
left  hand,  is  recorded  by  the  bibliophile  Jacob  in  hb  CurimUs  d§  Part, 
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Elizabeth,  then  a  young  and  handsome  girl  of  nearly  fifteen  years 

of  age.     Henry  could  scarcely  have  been  cold  in  his  coffin  before 

his  widow  began  to  receive  clandestine  visits  from  the  Lord  High 

Admiral  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  created  Baron  Sudely  when 

his  elder  brother  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Duke  of  Somerset 

^;         and  proclaimed  Protector  of  the  Realm  during  the  minority 

i\         of  Edward  vi.    The  date  of  the  secret  marriage  of  Thomas 

V         Seymour  to  Katherine    Parr   has   never   been    divulged,  but 

t         according  to  the  Ambassadors'  reports  it  must  have  taken  place 

I         within  a  month  of  Henry's  death.     A  hundred  years  ago,  a 

pathway  from  the  river  used  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  one  by 

c.  which  the  Admiral  used  to  come,  "  late  and  early,"  to  visit  the 

c  Queen,  who  would  stand  at  the  wicket  of  her  garden  to  let 

j.  him  in  or  out      Very  soon  after  the  marriage  was  made  known. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  then  a  mere  child,  was  sent  to  Chelsea  to  finish 

her  education  under  the  learned  Queen's  superintendence.     It 

«  was  at  Chelsea  Manor  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Lord 

Admiral  carried  on  so  outrageous  a  flirtation  that  the  young 

Princess  had  to  be  banished  to  Hatfield;  and  the  Queen, 

greatly  irritated  by  her  ill-conducted  husband,  withdrew  to  Sudely 

in  Gloucestershire.     Here  she  died  within  two  short  years  of  her 

fourth  and  most  ill-omened  marriage.    Through  this  unfortunate 

I  business,  Elizabeth,  whose  youth  must  exonerate  her  from  any 

evil  intention,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  downfall  and  death 

of  the  indiscreet  Admiral.    The  Queen,  his  wife,  was  in  very 

delicate  health,  and  he  was  charged  with  having,  in  expectation 

of  her  early  death,  endeavoured  to  win  the  young  Princess's 

affections. 

Chelsea  Manor  was  pulled  down  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  rebuilt  by  Wren  for  Catherine  of  Braganza,  who  never 
inhabited  it.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  its  most  distinguished 
tenant  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Thackeray  has  immortalised 
it  as  the  residence  of  the  "  Dowager  of  Chelsea."  In  our  day 
Rossetti  became  the  tenant,  having,  by  way  of  occasional 
partners,  George  Meredith,  William  Rossetti,  and  Swinburne. 
After  Dante  Rossetti's  death  it  came  into  the  ownership  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis,  who  used  to  give  his  sacro  -  profane 
entertainments  here ;  each  of  which  was  sure  to  produce  some 
mild  sensation  or  other :  a  mingling  of  the  Gospel  and  Garibaldi's 
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relics,  for  instance ;  or  practical  descriptions  of  ancient  soog  to 
illustrate  the  story  of  King  David. 

A  little  &rther  on,  at  the  entrance  of  the  present  Beaufort 
Street,  stood  a  much  older  manor-house,  where  Queen  Anne  of 
Cleves  lived  after  her  divorce,  and  subsequently  died.  Here  too, 
after  the  execution  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  until  her  own  decease,  dwelt  his  haughty  widow,  with  whom 
the  gende  Lady  Jane  Grey,  according  to  her  own  statements,  could 
ill  manage  to  live.  She  survived  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
of  her  unhappy  son  Guildford,  to  witness  the  brilliant  advance- 
ment of  her  second-bom,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  In 
her  will,  which  b  dated  from  Chelsea,  the  Duchess  leaves  her 
green  parrot  to  her  friend  the  Duchess  of  Alva,  probably 
because  it  was  a  good  talker  I  Her  Grace  also  entreated  her 
executors  to  defend  her  remains  from  the  profaning  curiosity  of 
the  surgeon.  She  had,  she  said,  always  lived  as  a  modest  woman 
should,  even  in  the  presence  of  other  women,  and  she  strongly 
objected  that  her  body  after  death  should  be  "handled  by 
young  men."  She  remembers  some  Spanish  gendemen  with 
whom  she  was  intimate  in  early  life — probably  the  same  Don 
Di^o  who  was  her  son  Guildford's  godfather,  and  who  may 
have  used  his  influence  with  Queen  Mary  to  obtain  her  release 
from  the  Tower.  Her  tomb  in  Chelsea  Church  is  an  exceedingly 
fine  specimen  of  early  Elizabethan  art 

Considerable  confusion  exists  as  to  the  identity  of  some  of 
these  historical  houses.  Messrs.  Wheatley  and  Cuzmingham,  in 
their  most  useful  London  Fast  and  Present^  seem  to  think  that 
Sir  Thomas  More  resided  in  Chelsea  Manor  before  Katherine 
Parr  came  to  live  there.  After  the  execution  of  More  his  estate  at 
Chelsea  was  confiscated  by  Henry  viii.  and  given  to  the  Marquess 
of  Winchester.  Chelsea  New  Manor,  which  was  inhabited  by 
Katherine  Parr  and  others, — and,  under  the  Commonwealth, 
by  Bulstrode  Whitelock, — came  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (hence  Beaufort 
Street).  It  was  purchased  in  1738  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
pulled  it  down  in  1740.  There  is,  moreover,  local  tradition, 
and  even  historical  evidence,  that  there  were  two  distinct 
manors  at  Chelsea  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
Chelsea   New  Manor,  and   Chelsea  Old  Manor.    Dr.   King, 
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in  his  MS.  account  of  Chelsea,  says  that  the  *'old  manor- 
house  stood  near  the  church."  This  is  the  house  associated 
with  the  deaths  of  Anne  of  Cleves  and  of  the  old  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  He  mentions  another  house,  Chelsea 
New  Manor,  standing  on  that  part  of  Cheyne  Walk  which  adjoins 
Winchester  House  and  extends  as  far  as  *'  Don  Saltoe's  co£fee 
house.''  "  This  house  was  built  by  Henry  viii.  as  a  nursery  for 
his  children,  and  here  Katherine  Parr  lived."  A  picture  of  it 
in  Faulkner's  Chelsea  shows  it  not  unlike  St  James's  Palace. 
Small  turrets  conmiimicate  with  the  chimneys ;  die  windows  are 
long  and  high,  and  one  of  them  has  a  Tudor  arch  on  top.  On 
the  site  of  the  present  Durham  House,  Durham  Terrace,  the 
town  residence  of  Sir  Bruce  and  Lady  Seton,  there  stood,  not 
so  many  years  ago,  an  ancient  wainscoted  house  with  a  fine 
staircase,  somewhat  mysteriously  associated  with  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
who,  according  to  a  local  tradition,  lived  here  before  she  was 
made  queen.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  this  house 
was  a  fashionable  school  for  young  ladies,  but  was  pulled  down 
in  i860  to  make  room  for  the  present  mansion. 

The  parish  Church  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  whose  battered 
red-brick  tower  so  effectively  breaks  up  the  ouUine  of  Battersea 
Reach,  is  well  worth  visiting.  Perhaps  it  is  the  shade  of  Henry 
Kingsley's  father,  who  was  rector  here  for  many  years,  and  who 
was  a  learned  man  of  great  taste,  that  has  guarded  the  ancient 
building  from  the  contaminating  hands  of  the  restorer.  Its 
interior  is  delightfully  old  fashioned,  and  has  evidently  not 
changed  much,  excepting  for  the  absence  of  images  and  lights, 
since  the  far-away  age  when  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  numerous 
family,  with  the  learned  Margaret  Clement,  and  possibly  Hans 
Holbein,  in  their  company,  knelt  reverently  at  Mass  or  stood  up 
to  join  in  Evensong.  Another  quaint  feature  of  this  interesting 
old  church  is  the  chained  books,  the  gift  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
enormous  and  heavily  bound  volumes — ^the  Bible,  the  Homilies, 
and  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs — ^all  three  chained  to  a  bookstand 
of  quaint  design.  That  Lord  and  Lady  Bountiful  of  Chelsea, 
Sir  Hans  and  Lady  Sloane,  are  both  buried  in  this  church  under 
very  elaborate  and  sumptuous  monuments.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  fine  monument  of  the  Duchess  of  Northampton. 

Alas,  that  of  aU  the  riverside  palaces,  once  the  glory  and  the 
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boast  of  London,  only  the  Tower,  Lambeth  Palace,  the  Chap^ 
of  the  Savoy,  and  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  should  now  remain  ! 
No  vestige  of  the  others  can  be  found.    The  Banqueting  Hall 
at  Whitehall  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Somerset 
House    was    rebuilt    in    the    eighteenth.       Although    several 
survived  until  forty  years  ago,  the  erection  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  obliterated  even  the  water  "steps,"  down  which 
so  many  royal  and  noble  persons   passed  from   their   great 
mansions  to  their  state  barges.    The  mediaeval  palaces  have 
been  replaced  by  others,  but,  although  these  too  may  endure  for 
centuries,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  histories  which  the 
future  may  gather  round  their  walls  will  so  teem  with  romantic 
interest  as  those  which  still  gild  the  memories  of  the  ancient 
dwellings  that  have  crumbled  long  since  into  the  dust  of  the 
roaring  London  streets.     The  line  of  the  city  is  still  the  same : 
the  two  great  thoroughfares  follow  the  old  trend,  and  the  names 
of  once  famous  places  still  cling,  like  ghosts  of  the  past,  to 
new  localities.     Blackfriars  is  a  railway  station,  Whitefiriars  a 
printing  office,  the  Temple  a  resort  of  lawyers,  the  Savoy  an 
hotel    At  Charing  Cross  the  effigy  of  a  king  who  was  slain  by 
his  people,  turns  its  back  on  the  column  erected  to  commemorate 
Admiral  Nelson's  greatest  victory.^    A  counterfeit  of  the  much- 
loved  Queen's  cross  now  stands  opposite  the  busy  railway  station 
whence  the  modem  traveller  is  whirled  to  Paris  in  seven  short 

^  Although  the  existence  of  the  original  Charing  Cross  had  been  con- 
tinually  threatened  with  destruction  in  Elizabeth's  and  James  the  First's  reigns, 
it  remained  intact  till  1647,  when  the  Long  Parliament,  imagining  there  was 
something  *' Popish"  about  it,  overthrew  it;  an  act  of  vandalism  which 
caused  much  indignation,  especially  as  part  of  the  stones  went  for  paving 
Whitehall,  and  the  rest  were  sold,  knife-hafts  being  made  of  some.  A 
satirical  ballad  published  at  the  time  was  immensely  popular.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

''Undone,  undone,  the  lawyers  are. 

They  wander  about  the  town, 

Nor  can  find  the  way  to  Westminster, 

Now  Charing  Cross  is  down  ; 

At  the  end  of  the  Strand, 

They  make  a  stand. 

Swearing  they're  at  a  loss. 

And  chaffing  say,  "That's  not  the  way," 

They  must  go  by  Charing  Cross. 
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hours.  All  is  changed,  and  yet  how  unchanged !  The  Gothic 
city  has  grown  into  a  modem  Babylon.  Granted,  my  masters  ! 
But  for  all  that,  the  heartbeat  of  a  mighty  people  throbs  as 
strongly  within  its  railway-girded  circuit  as  it  beat  within  its 
turreted  walls  and  narrow  streets  in  those  far-off  days  when  Poet 
Chaucer  wrote  his  Canterbury  Tales,  and  the  victories  of  Crecy 
and  Poictiers,  Agincourt  and  Flodden,  were  welcomed  with  a 
shout  of  joy  throughout  the  land. 

The  Parliament  to  vote  it  down, 

Conceived  it  very  fitting, 

Lest  it  should  fall, 

And  kill  them  all, 

In  the  House,  as  they  were  sitting, 

They  heard  (God  wot). 

It  had  a  plot, 

Which  made  them  so  hard  hearted, 

To  give  command,  it  should  not  stand, 

But  be  taken  down  and  carted." 


CHAPTER  XXI 
PAGEANTRY  IN  LONDON  UNDER  HENRY  Vm 

WHEN  Henry  viii.  ascended  the  throne  he  was  in  the 
flower  of  early  manhood  and  singularly  handsome- 
The  Venetian  Ambassador  described  him  as  the  finest  man  he 
had  ever  seen ;  tall,  stalwart,  and  graceful,  well  featured,  with  a 
complexion  and  skin  many  a  woman  might  have  envied.  His 
portrait  by  Paris  Bordone,  belonging  to  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company,  confirms  this  description,  but  the  steel-grey  eyes  and 
aquiline  features  are  a  trifle  small  for  so  lazge  and  weU- 
proportioned  a  head.  His  neck  and  shoulders  were  so  white  and 
soft  that,  like  Francis  i.  of  France,  he  often  wore  a  sort  of  low- 
necked  dress-bodice  in  order  to  display  them  to  advantage.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  exhibited  the  better  side  of  his 
character  and  made  himself  extremely  popular,  especially  in 
London ;  a  popularity  which  was  shared  by  the  Queen,  a  short, 
stout  lady  with  a  good  complexion,  rather  indistinct  features,  and 
ruddy  brown  hair.  Katherine  of  Aragon  compensated  for  lack 
of  beauty  by  her  kindly  manners,  her  great  charity,  and  her 
dignified  bearing.  She  was  religious  without  bigotry,  and 
could  be  extremely  lively  and  agreeable ;  indeed,  even  in  her 
greatest  trials  she  was  good-natured  and  uncomplaining.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  was  uncompromising  and  obstinate,  and 
nothing  on  earth  or  in  heaven  would  induce  her  to  relinquish 
her  queenly  position.^  She  had  come  from  a  Southern  Court, 
where  the  grandeur  oi  the  Spanish  Renaissance  was  blended 
with  something  of  Oriental  magnificence  borrowed  from  the 

^  The  Roman  archives  prove  that  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  her  to 
solve  the  divorce  question  by  retiring  to  a  nunnery,  but  Katherine  would 
have  none  of  it    She  was  a  wife,  and  as  such  would  live  and  die. 
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lately  conquered  Moors  of  Grenada.  No  doubt  the  excessive 
splendour  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  first  years  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  was,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the  taste  of 
this  cultured  Princess,  who  shared  her  husband's  passion  for 
pomp  and  pageantry. 

Henry  vii.  had  left  a  full  Exchequer,  the  nation  was  at  peace 
with  itself  and  with  the  outside  world,  commerce  was  fairly 
flourishing,  and  as  yet  the  religious  unity  of  the  country  had  not 
been  disturbed.  London  was  still  the  beautiful  Gothic  capital 
of  the  Plantagenets,  with  its  glorious  silhouette  of  spires,  towers, 
and  gables. 

Unhappily,  however,  from  time  to  time  the  gaieties  of  the  Court 
and  capital  were  disturbed  by  the  apparition  of  that  most  un- 
welcome guest  the  plague.    In  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  the  visitor 
took  a  new  form,  that  of  the  sweating  sickness.    This  epidemic 
was  apparently  distinct  from  the  plague,  and  resembled  in  many 
ways  the  malady  now  known  as  influenza,  of  which  it  was  doubtless 
a  violent  form.     It  was  extremly  contagious,  and  we  are  assured 
children  who  had  come  from  an  infected  house  might  easily 
spread  it  by  merely  playing  on  the  doorstep.     It  made  its  first 
appearance  before  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  in  1485,  when  two 
successive  Lords  Mayor  died  of  it,  besides  six  aldermen  and 
some  six  thousand  commoners.    Again,  in  1507,  it  filched  away 
many  thousands  of  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  its 
worst  attack  was  in  15 17,  under  Henry  viii.,  when  Lord  Clinton, 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  and  Andrea  Ammonio,  the  King's  secretary, 
were  among  the  victims.     It  raged  again  fiercely  in  1528-29,  and 
Henry,  in  dire  distress  lest  Anne  Boleyn  should  be  seized  by  it, 
begged  of  her  to  retire  to  her  father's  place,  Hever  Castle,  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  Astor.    Erasmus  attributed  it  to  the  dirty 
habits  of  the  people ;  but  if  this  was  the  case,  how  is  it  that  it  was 
not  chronic  ?    It  continued  to  appear  and  reappear  at  lengthy 
intervals  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  when  it  disappeared 
altogether.    The  plague  was  in  a  sense  another  affair,  and  this 
also  raged  in  Henry's  time;  but  epidemics,  however  terrible,  do 
not  seem  to  have  interfered  very  greatly  with  the  festivities  of  the 
Court 

The  costume  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  gayest  and  most  beautiful  ever  devised  for  either  men  or 
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women.  Yet  on  ordinary  occasions,  we  are  assured,  the  dtizeos 
wore  sombre  colours,  and  favoured  dark  cloths  and  homespuns. 
But  when  occasion  served,  the  streets  were  full  oi  rainbow-tinted 
velvets,  silks,  and  satins.  A  royal  marriage,  a  coronation,  even  a 
State  funeral,  called  forth  the  artistic  taste  and  spirit  of  an 
age  powerfully  influenced  by  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which 
reached  England  through  Flanders  and  France.  Henry  vui. 
employed  a  galaxy  of  foreign  artists.  Besides  the  matchless 
Holbein,  he  welcomed  Bartolomeo  Toto,  the  brothers  Luca  and 
Francesco  Penni,  Vincenzo  Volpone,  Luke  ComeUus,  Guillem 
Streete,  Gerard,  Luke  Homibaud,  and  his  sister  Susanna,  a 
renowned  miniature  painter,  and  Lavinia  Tyrling,^  who  could 
paint  a  perfect  likeness  in  a  space  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  head 
Among  the  English  artists  were  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Fyler,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Maynard  (the  best  of  the  early  English  painters), 
Mr.  Thomas  Stirr,  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  Mr.  Renoeveer,  Mr. 
Nichols,  and  Mr.  Suete  or  Sweet  These  and  scores  of  others, 
artists,  glass-blowers,  jewellers  and  gilders,  native  and  fcxeign, 
designed  and  organised  the  gorgeous  masques  and  pageants  that 
beautified  Court  and  town  life  at  this  period. 

Henry  the  Eighth's  Court,  the  most  sumptuous  ever  known  io 
England,  lived,  indeed,  in  one  perpetual  pageant  This  strange 
sovereign,  who  destroyed  more  fine  buildings  and  dispersed 
more  works  of  art  than  all  his  predecessors  put  together,  was 
essentially  a  virtuoso  and  collector  of  things  rare  and  beautiful: 
even  on  his  deathbed  he  was  still  buying  works  of  art  He 
furnished  Whitehall^  with  a  magnificence  that  amazed  even 
the  Italian  Envoys,  accustomed  to  the  luxury  and  artistic 
splendour  of  Venice,  of  Medician  Florence  and  Papal 
Rome.  To  the  treasures  amassed  by  Wolsey  and  confiscated 
fix>m  him,  he  added  the  spoils  of  a  thousand  abbeys  and 

^  There  is  at  Sudely  Castle,  where  Katherine  Parr  died,  a  miniature  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  Lavinia  Tyrling,  representing  Katherine  Parr,  who 
wears  round  her  neck  a  chain  with  a  pendanL  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  on 
one  occasion  examined  it  under  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  when,  to  her 
astonishment,  she  discovered  that  the  pendant,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head, 
contained  a  second  miniature  of  Henxy  viii.  seated  on  his  throne — ^probabl^ 
the  smallest  picture  in  the  world. 

*See  the  account  of  this  palace  in  the  Chapters  on  the  Riverside 
Palaoes. 
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priories.  The  pages  of  two  large  volumes  in  the  Harleian  MSS« 
(British  Museum)  are  filled  with  inventories  of  Whitehall  and 
the  Tower,  taken  a  few  days  after  the  King's  decease.  A  mere 
glimpse  of  their  contents  is  enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  a 
connoisseur,  and  .to  fire  the  imagination  of  even  the  most  modest 
student  of  religious  and  domestic  art.  The  royal  palace  was 
filled  with  a  wonderful  accumulation  of  splendid  bedsteads, 
"playing "  or  card  tables,  chairs,  couches,  and  footstools,  carved 
in  oak,  ebony,  and  other  rare  woods,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl,  upholstered  in  silk  and  satin,  in  Venice  brocade 
and  Genoa  velvet,  fringed  with  gold  and  even  with  seed-pearls. 
Hundreds  of  Eastern  carpets  and  rugs  covered  the  floors  and 
corridors,  along  which  were  ranged  ebony  and  ivory  cabinets 
set  with  gems,  their  shelves  displaying  the  King's  choicest 
curios,  Venetian  glass,  German  ivories,  and  Byzantine  mosaics. 
One  chamber .  was  hung  with  "  loo  yards  of  white  satin 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold"*}  the 'walls  of  yet  another 
were  panelled  with  "  cloth-of-gold  having  a  pattern  of  flowers  in 
purple  silk."  There  were  hundreds  of  sets  of  costly  tapestry.  In 
one  corridor  hung  "a  set  of  arras"  with  scenes  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  designed  by  Raphael,  a  gift  from  that  Pericles  of 
the  Renaissance — Leo  x.  The  Cartoons  of  these  beautiful  works 
are  still,  happily,  the  treasured  possession  of  the  nation.  Pictures 
by  the  greatest  painters — Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Memling, 
Mabuse,  and  Holbein  —  lined  the  walls.  Xhe  King  was  fre- 
quently represented,  especially  as  a  young  man,  though  as  he  aged 
he  did  not  object  to  his  features  being  delineated,  and  even  with 
cruel  realism.  No  portraits  of  any  of  his  previous  queens  were  to 
be  seen,  save  those  of  Katherine  Parr  and  of  Jane  Seymour ;  a 
collection  of  "  relics  "  of  the  latter  were  preserved  in  a  cabinet  at 
the  Tower.  The  gold  and  silver  plate,  much  of  it  confiscated 
from  the  Church,  was  of  such  prodigious  value  that  ^'no  nation 
could  buy  it,  nor  could  any  Jew  lend  money  on  it."  It  stood  on 
huge  buflets  and  in  rich  Italian  cabinets  protected  by  glass 
shutters.  In  the  King's  Privy  Council  Chamber  was  a  fresco  by 
Holbein  representing,  in  the  background,  King  Henry  vii.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  Henry  viii.  himself  and  Jane 
Seymour  in  the  foreground.  This  was  painted  in  1542,  a  little 
before  the  great  artist's  death.    A  small  copy  still  hangs  at 
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Hampton  Court,  and  a  part  of  the  Cartoon  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

If  the  palace  was  gorgeous,  the  throng  of  courtiers, 
attendants,  pages,  and  servants  who  filled  its  corridors  and 
ante-chambers  was  worthy  of  the  splendid  background  against 
which  their  costumes  and  liveries  were  displayed  to  sudi 
advantage. 

The  list  of  Henry's  Court  officials  reads  like  a  page  in  the 
ancient  Chronicles  of  Istamboul,  wherein  Sagrado  describes  the 
Seraglio  in  the  great  days  of  Suleyman  the  Magnificent.  There 
were,  independently  of  the  great  and  lesser  officers  of  State  and 
prelates,  apothecaries,  physicians,  astrologers,  astronomers,  secre- 
taries, ushers,  cup-bearers,  carvers,  servers,  madrigal  singers,  and 
choir  bojTS,  virginal  players,  Italian  singers,  and  a  complete 
orchestra  of  musicians  who  played  upon  the  rebeck,  the  lute,  the 
sackbut,  and  all  manner  of  musical  instruments.  The  regiment 
of  pages  was  divided  into  three  battalions,  of  the  King's  Chamber, 
of  the  Ante-chamber,  and  of  the  Queen's  Chamber.  The  prevail- 
ing colours  worn  by  these  multitudinous  retainers  were  scarlet 
and  gold ;  but  dark  blue  and  orange,  and  the  white  and  apple- 
green  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  added  a  yet  gayer  note  to  the 
kaleidoscopic  aspect  of  the  palace  courtyards  and  stairways, 
galleries  and  audience  chambers.  The  cost  of  dressing,  lodging, 
and  feeding  these  officials  of  various  degrees,  who  numbered 
over  a  thousand,  was  not  less  than  ;^56,ooo  per  annum  (a 
prodigious  expenditure  in  any  age),  as  against  j^i  7,381  spent 
for  a  like  purpose  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign  1  In  the  second  year  of  Edward  vi.,  Somerset  greatly  re- 
duced the  young  King's  household  expenses ;  Mary  continued  the 
expenditure  as  in  her  brother's  reign,  but  Elizabeth  augmented 
it  in  every  department,  and  thereby  left  a  terrible  and  disastrous 
legacy  to  her  Stuart  successors. 

Although  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  details  concerning  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
army  from  the  days  of  William  i.,  when  it  was  merely  mercenary, 
to  those  of  Henry  viii.,  when  it  b^an  to  be  regularly  organised, 
none  the  less  it  is  impossible  to  omit  a  brief  mention  of  at  least 
one  particular  branch  of  the  Service  intimately  associated  with 
our  first  two  Tudor   sovereigns,  the  Yeomen  of  the   Guard 
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or  ''Beefeaters.''  The  fifteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the 
disastrous  Wars  of  the  Roses,  was  essentially  one  of  great  agri- 
cultural prosperity  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  class 
— ^that  of  the  yeomen,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  gentlemen- 
farmers — ^who,  thanks  to  their  superior  industry  and  ability,  grew 
rich  and  lived  more  comfortably  than  the  labourers,  from  which 
class  they  originally  came,  and  eventually  formed  a  caste  of 
their  own,  midway  between  the  nobility  and  gentry  and  the 
peasantry.  Even  in  Saxon  times  the  Kings  of  England  had 
always  been  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  armed  noblemen 
and  retainers,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system  these  warriors 
were  not  to  be  so  implicitly  trusted,  and  therefore  Edward  iv. 
elected  to  surround  himself  with  a  guard  composed  entirely  of 
yeomen.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  armed  body  attendant 
upon  that  monarch  wore  no  distinctive  uniform,  but  was  dressed 
as  its  members  chose ;  no  doubt  very  richly,  according  to  their 
means.  Throughout  the  strife  between  the  Houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  the  Yeomen. of  the  Guard  sided  against  the  Yorkists, 
and  twenty-three  days  after  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  a  warrant 
was  issued  constituting  them  by  the  title  of  ''Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  of  Our  Lord  the  King."  Its  first  members  belonged  to 
Henry  the  Seventh's  private  guard,  who  had  shared  his  exile  ihto 
Brittany  and  had  marched  with  him  through  Wales  to  the  defeat 
of  Richard  on  Bosworth  Field.  In  that  deeply  interesting  work. 
The  History  of  the  Kin^s  Bodyguard^  by  Colonel  Sir  Reginald 
Hennell,  D.S.O.  (1904),  we  find  a  list  of  the  earliest  members 
of  this  ancient  corps,  thirty-three  in  number.  Henry  vii., 
probably  as  a  reward  for  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  the 
gallant  band  of  men  who  had  accompanied  him  into  exile  and 
led  him  to  victory,  paid  great  attention  to  their  constitution,  and 
had  a  uniform  expressly  designed  for  them,  the  main  features  of 
which  they  retain  to  this  day.  Their  duties  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  history,  besides  the  supreme  one  of  defending  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign,  included,  among  other  things,  the  attending 
upon  him  at  meals  and  the  making  of  his  bed.  Some  of  them 
guarded  the  doors  of  the  ante-chamber  during  meal-time,  whilst 
others,  bare-headed,  carried  up  the  royal  dinner.  It  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  for  everything  intended  for  the  Sovereign's 
palate  to  be  previously  tasted,  lest  it  should  contain  poison,  and 
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to  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  fell  this  somewhat  perilous  duty. 
Even  more  interesting  and  intimate  was  their  assodation  with 
the  bed-going  of  the  monarch.  First  they  had  to  examine  the 
royal  mattress  to  see  that  it  contained  no  concealed  dagger, 
knife,  or  weapon  that  might  injure  the  King. 

''Then  shall  they  lay  on  the  bed  of  down  and  one  of  the 
Yeomen  to  tumble  up  and  down  the  same  for  the  search  thereof^ 
and  to  beat  it  and  lay  it  even  and  smooth.  Then  the  Yeoman 
taking  the  Assay  to  deliver  them  a  blanket  of  fustian,  on  which 
all  the  Yeomen  must  lay  hands  at  once,  that  it  touch  not  or 
ruffle  not  the  bed.  Then  the  bolster  likewise  tried  and  laid  on 
without  touching  the  bed.  Then  to  lay  on  the  nether  sheet, 
likewise  to  take  assay  and  that  it  touch  not  the  bed,  until  it  be 
laid  where  it  should  be ;  then  take  both  the  sheet  and  the  fustian 
and  truss  the  same  back  together  under  the  feather  bed  on  both 
sides,  and  at  the  feet  and  under  the  bolster.  Then  the  Esquire 
for  the  Body  to  take  the  other  sheet  and  roll  it  on  his  arm  or 
stripe  it  through  his  hands,  and  go  to  the  bed's  head  and  stripe 
over  the  bed  twice  or  thrice  down  to  the  feet  Then  all  the  said 
Yeomen  to  lay  hands  on  the  sheet  and  lay  it  plain  on  the  bed; 
then  the  other  fustian  or  two  and  such  a  covering  as  shall  best 
content  the  King.  Then  take  a  pane  of  ermine  and  lay  it  above, 
then  a  pane  or  two  of  marterns.  Then  to  roll  or  fold  down  the 
uppermost  of  the  bed,  sheet  and  all,  the  space  of  an  ell.  Then 
the  Yeoman  takes  the  pillows  and  beat  and  raise  them  well,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  Esquires  of  the  Body,  who  shall  lay  them  on 
as  shall  best  please  the  King.  Then  take  the  head  sheet  of 
raynes  and  lay  one  side  thereof  under  each  end  of  the  bolster 
and  the  other  side  to  lay  stiU.  Then  take  a  head  sheet  of 
ermine  and  lay  it  above  and  over,  and  then  the  other  side  of  the 
head  sheet  raynes  and  cover  the  bed  over  and  over  on  every 
side,  first  taking  an  assay  of  all  those  who  have  touched  any  pait 
thereof,  making  a  cross  and  kissing  where  their  hands  last  were. 
And  then  to  stick  up  the  angels  about  the  same  bed  and  an 
usher  to  let  down  the  sparver  of  curtain  and  knit  them ;  and  an 
Esquire  of  the  Body  to  cast  holy  water  on  the  same  bed. 

''  Item.  An  Esquire  for  the  Body  ought  then  to  charge  a 
secret  groom  or  page  to  take  a  light  and  have  the  keeping  of  the 
same  until  the  time  that  the  King  be  disposed  to  go  to  it 

"  Itenou  A  groom  or  page  ought  to  take  a  torche  while  the 
bed  is  making,  and  fetch  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  pot  of  ale  and 
another  of  wine,  and  bring  it  without  the  traverse,  where  all  they 
which  were  at  the  making  of  the  bed  shall  go  and  drink  together." 
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Henry  yiii.|  in  his  desire  to  eclipse  aU  his  brother  sovereigns 
in  point  of  magnificence,  overcharged  the  already  very  handsome 
uniform  of  the  Guard  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  the  worthy  warriors 
who  wore  it  even  to  bend,  or  to  sit  down.  The  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  especially  in  the  first  half  of  Henry's  reign,  must  have 
looked  like  so  many  Chinese  idols,  so  bedizened  were  they  with 
doth-of-gold  and  embroidery,  ''with  spangles  gilt  and  white, 
letter  wreaths,  harts  and  roses  of  fine  gold,  and  goldsmith's 
embroidery."  As  these  gentlemen  rode  on  horseback  immedi- 
ately after  the  Sovereign,  his  Majesty  went  to  the  expense  of 
ordering  them  horsecloths  of  cloth-of-gold  at  £$  a  yarA  That 
was  probably  when  he  was  preparing  to  join  the  festivities  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  where  everything  was  of  gold,  even 
the  sand  being  powdered  with  gold-dust 

Katherine  of  Aragon  had  a  yeoman  guard  of  her  own,  whose 
costume  consisted  of  white  satin  doublets  and  green  velvet  coats, 
the  colours  of  the  House  of  Tudor;  but  her  henchmen  had 
doublets  of  yellow  satin  mixed  with  doth-of-gold,  black  bonnets 
and  black  velvet  gowns,  the  colours  of  Spain.  All  her  yeomen 
had  broad  grey  cloth  jackets,  obviously  to  travel  in.  After  the 
divorce,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  of  the  ex-Queen  passed  into 
the  service  of  her  rival  Anne  Boleyn,  little  thinking  that  in  a  few 
months  they  would,  in  accordance  with  their  prescribed  duties, 
attend  her  to  the  scaffold. 

It  was  in  the  disguise  of  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  that  King 
Henry  enjoyed  his  famous  Haroun-el-Raschid  adventure  with 
the  cobbler,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  more  than  one 
merry  ballad  and  playlet  In  our  day  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
have  reverted  to  the  less  gaudy  uniform  designed  in  the  days  of 
the  economical  Henry  vii.  Long  may  the  dear  old  "  Beefeaters  " 
wear  the  distinctive  and  picturesque  garments  that  enable  them 
to  link  the  ornate  past  with  the  undecorative  present ! 

There  would  be  much  to  say  concerning  Henry  viii.  and  the 
navy,  but  the  subject  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  these  pages. 
None  the  less  it  is  but  fair  to  recall  of  one,  concerning  whom  so 
much  evil  has  to  be  spoken,  that  he  it  was  who  first  organised 
our  dockyards  and  appointed  various  officers  for  the  control  of 
the  navy,  who  throughout  his  reign  met  regularly  on  Tower  Hill 
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once  a  week  to  consult  on  naval  matters  with  the  Lord  Hi^ 
Admiral.  All  Europe  talked  of  the  wonderful  fleet  our  King 
Henry  had  organised,  and  of  the  size  and  majesty  of  his  warships, 
much,  indeed,  as  we  do  now  when  we  learn  that  some  foreign 
navy  possesses  a  newly  invented  submarine.  King  Henry's  navy 
consisted,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  of  fourteen  ships,  of  which 
the  chief  was  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  which  had  a  burden  of 
rsoo  tons,  and  carried  72  guns  and  700  men.  When,  howeTcr, 
this  ''  wonderful "  vessel  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  first  got  into 
action  with  the  French,  it  was  with  no  pronounced  success.  One 
ship,  the  Mary  Rose^  promptly  sank,  her  hold  being  filled  widi 
water  by  a  passing  wave,  her  portholes  being,  as  Raleigh  telb 
us,  '*  but  ten  inches  above  the  water-line."  In  this  action  both 
combatants  only  fired  300  cannon-shot  between  them  in  tiro 
hours  continuous  fighting;  at  the  time  it  was  universally  con- 
sidered a  triumph  in  gimnery.  By  the  time  Henry  died  the  navy 
had  been  increased  to  fifty  vessels  of  varying  sizes.  Naval 
architecture  at  that  period  was  not  over-developed  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  surpassing  utility  of  the  Henry 
Grace  de  Dieu  was  said  to  be  further  enhanced  by  the  gilding  of 
her  sails,  which,  though  highly  decorative,  seems  in  the  end  to 
have  prevented  the  wind  inflating  them.  When,  in  the  sumoaer 
of  r542,  the  good  people  of  Boulogne  beheld  this  amazing  vessel, 
gilded  from  bow  to  stem  and  blazing  like  a  fire-ship,  sailing 
magnificently  across  the  Chaimel,  they  were  thrilled  with  fear, 
"for  surely,"  says  the  Chronicle  of  Boulogne,  "a  monarch  who 
could  waste  so  much  gold  on  the  sails  of  his  ships  must  be 
prodigiously  rich  and  potent"  The  golden  sails  did  not,  how- 
ever, avail  King  Henry  much,  and  when  he  returned  to  England, 
for  all  his  gilded  sails,  he  had  lost  Boulogne  for  ever ! 

The  marriage  of  Henry  viii.  with  his  brother's  widow, 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  was  solemnised  quietly  at  Greenwich  00 
June  3,  1509,  not,  as  generally  stated,  "with  mystery,"  but 
certainly  with  much  opposition  fix>m  the  clergy,  notably  from 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  considered  the  relation- 
ship of  Katherine  to  the  King,  her  fiami  and  brother-in-law,  as 
too  near  of  kin.  The  usual  rejoicings  were  postponed  until  aAer 
the  joint  coronation  of  both  bride  and  bridq;room,  which 
happened  later  in  the  same  month,  June  23,  and  was  a  goigeoos 
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function,  marked  by  the  introduction  of  a  vehicle  which,  in 
shape  at  least,  must  have  resembled  the  modem  "  Victoria."  It 
was  fashioned  to  convey  two  persons,  the  coachman  being  seated 
on  a  kind  of  box  in  front  The  one  in  which  Katherine  was 
conveyed  to  the  Abbey  was  painted  white,  and  upholstered  in 
white  velvet  It  was  drawn  by  two  white  palfreys,  and  the 
coachman's  livery  was  of  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  new  Queen  was  followed  by  all  the  great  ladies  of  the  Court, 
seated  by  twos  in  "  whirlicotes,"  otherwise  chariots,  exactly  like 
Katherine's,  but  painted  in  various  colours. 

One  of  the  prettiest  pageants  in  the  course  of  the  procession 
was  organised  in  Comhill,  which  was  lined  with  young  women 
dressed  in  white  and  bearing  palm  branches  modelled  in  wax 
in  their  hands.  They  were  accompanied  by  many  priests  in 
their  richest  copes,  who  censed  the  young  Queen  as  she  passed 
them.  Henry,  dressed  in  white  and  gold,  gorgeously  embroidered 
and  studded  with  quantities  of  gems,  went  to  the  Abbey  in  a 
separate  procession.  After  the  King  and  Queen  had  been  crowned 
in  the  Abbey  they  banqueted  at  the  same  table  in  Westminster 
Hall,  several  noblewomen  sitting  under  the  table  at  the  Queen's 
feet  to  pick  up  her  napkin  or  her  kerchief. 

Henry  viii.  delighted  in  all  kinds  of  pageants,  masques,  and 
shows,  and  had,  moreover,  a  veritable  mania  for  putting  on 
disguises.  In  his  early  years,  when  the  savage  instincts  which  he 
developed  later  were  still  dormant,  and  he  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  generous  and  beneficent  prince,  he  was  wont  to  arrange 
what  our  American  friends  would  now  call  ''surprise  parties." 
One  night  in  1509,  for  instance,  the  King  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  Queen's  room  accompanied  by  twenty  gentlemen  dressed  as 
pilgrims,  in  grey  satin.  They  wore  vizors  in  the  Venetian  style, 
and  the  Queen  took  good  care  to  pretend  not  to  recognise  her 
very  young  husband,  which  pleased  him  vastly.  After  ''fool- 
ing" for  a  time,  the  King  and  his  courtiers,  retiring  for  a  moment, 
threw  off  their  disguises,  and  reappeared  dressed  as  shepherds  in 
cloth  of  silver  and  gold.  The  musicians  struck  up  a  gay  tune, 
the  King  led  forth  the  Queen,  each  of  the  other  gentlemen  took 
a  lady  by  the  hand,  and  so  they  amused  themselves  dancing 
till  supper  was  served  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Palace. 

Henry  viii.  made  his  dihut  in  the  tilt-yard  at  Richmond  in 
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the  same  year,  1509,  "  disguised  as  a  strange  knight"  It  appears 
that  our  "  Bluff  King "  at  first  experienced  a  litde  shyness  in 
taking  part  in  public  sports  whilst  holding  kingly  office.  So  great^ 
however,  was  his  skill  with  the  lance,  and,  be  it  said,  so  ^r^ous 
his  vanity,  that  he  soon  threw  off  his  bashfulness,  and  frequendy 
broke  a  lance  in  the  presence  of  his  subjects. 

Once,  at  Shrovedde  151 1,  a  magnificent  banquet  was  hekl 
at  Westminster  at  which  the  foreign  Ambassadors  were  present; 
when  the  King  at  its  conclusion  led  the  Queen  to  her  throne  and 
then  disappeared,  to  return  presently  leading  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  the  character  of  a  Turk,  and  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Fitz- 
Walter  dressed  as  Russians,  with  grey-furred  hats,  boots  with 
"pikes,''  and  holding  hatchets;  Sir  Edward  Howard  and  Sir 
Thomas  Parr  were  in  Persian  dress.  The  gallant  company  was 
attended  by  torch-bearers  blackened  to  look  like  Moors.  Next 
came  the  King's  young  sister,  Princess  Mary,  who,  with  her  face 
hidden  by  a  black  gauze  mask,  danced  before  the  Queen  in  the 
character  of  an  Ethiopian  princess,  whilst  the  torch-bearos 
brandished  their  Jlamdeaux  and  the  gentlemen  sang  in  chorus. 

At  Whitehall,  on  another  evening,  whilst  the  Queen  and  her 
ladies  were  working  at  a  tapestry,  a  knight  in  armour  suddenly 
knelt  before  her.  **  Madam,"  said  he,  **  there  are  certain  ladies 
in  the  garden  who  crave  your  presence.  They  have  devised  an 
arbour  of  gold,  in  which  they  expect  to  entertain  your  Grace." 
On  this  the  Queen  rose,  saying  very  graciously,  '*  I  and  my  ladies 
will  be  happy  to  behold  them  at  their  pastimes."  The  ''  pageant " 
was  an  arbour  of  gold  leaves,  entwined  with  branches  of  hawthorn, 
roses,  and  eglantine.  Under  it  sat  six  fair  ladies  in  dresses  of 
white  and  green  satin.  Their  gowns  were  covered  with  letters 
of  gold — "  H  and  K  " — knit  together  with  gold  lacing.  Presendy 
the  King  himself  and  five  gentlemen  came  forward  dressed  in 
purple  satin,  likewise  covered  with  gold  letters,  ''H  and  K." 
The  King's  name  in  this  pageant  was  **  Ccsur  layale"{\).  When 
Henry  had  unmasked,  he  invited  the  Queen  to  re-enter  the 
palace  and  join  in  a  dance,  and  his  courtiers  chose  them  each  a 
lady  to  trip  a  measure.  During  the  progress  of  this  pageant  an 
amusing  incident  happened.  The  London  populace  had  been, 
as  usual,  admitted  to  see  the  show,  and  the  pressure  being  very 
great  the  crowd  broke  through  the  barriers.    Then  the  King 
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shouted  to  the  people  that  they  might  come  nearer  and  pluck  the 
golden  letters  off  the  masquers'  garments,  and  there  arose  such  a 
scramble  that  in  a  few  moments  not  only  the  golden  letters  were 
gone,  but  the  ladies  lost  their  jewels  and  the  King  was  stripped  of 
his  doublet  and  drawers.^  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  climbed  on  to  a 
high  perch  and  fought  vigorously  for  his  garments,  but  was 
eventually  seized  and  stripped  to  his  very  shirt  At  last  the 
guards  had  to  interfere,  and  the  Hall  was  cleared,  after  which, 
peace  being  restored,  the  King  and  Queen  and  courtiers  sat  down 
in  their  tattered  raiment  to  a  belated  supper,  which  no  doubt 
they  immensely  enjoyed,  for  we  are  assured  the  King  treated  the 
matter  as  a  joke  and  laughed  immoderately,  all  his  courtiers,  we 
may  be  certain,  following  suit  Many  readers,  unaware  that  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  populace  was  always  admitted  to  Court 
festivities,  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  boisterous 
incident ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  common  people  were  allowed  to  watch  the  royal 
family  at  their  meals,  and  even  to  be  present  when  the  King  and 
Queen  were  playing  cards.  Until  the  Reign  of  Terror,  one  of  the 
sights  which  every  English  visitor  to  Paris  made  a  point  of  seeing 
was  the  supper  of  the  reigning  king  and  queen.  A  picture  now 
at  Hampton  Court  represents  Charles  i.  and  his  queen  at  dinner, 
with  a  rabble  of  spectators  in  a  low  gallery  in  the  background. 

On  May  Day,  15 17,  the  King  and  Queen  went  "a-maying"  to 
Shooter's  Hill,  where  Henry  handed  his  ''sweet  Kate"  to  a 
sylvan  bower  formed  of  hawthorn  boughs  and  spring  flowers, 
where  was  spread  a  breakfast  of  venison  ''and  many  sweet 
pasties."  After  the  feast  their  Majesties  returned  to  Greenwich, 
and  were  met  half-way  by  a  flowery  car  drawn  by  six  white 
horses,  each  ridden  by  a  fair  damsel  who  personated  the  blessings 
of  Spring.  The  horses  had  their  names  inscribed  on  their  head- 
gear, whilst  the  ladies  had  theirs  on  their  gowns.  The  first 
horse  was  called  Caude  or  "  Heat,"  and  on  him  sat  the  Lady 
Humid;  the  second  was  "Memeon,"  on  whom  sat  the  Lady 
Verdure;  on  "Phaeton"  rode  the  Lady  Vegetive;  and 
"  Rimphon  "  carried  the  Lady  Pleasaunce  on  his  back ;  "  Lam* 
pace  "  was  ridden  by  the  Lady  Sweet-odour,  whilst  in  the  car  sat 
the  Goddess  of  Spring.  The  ladies,  carolling  May  songs  in 
^Holinshed.    HaU. 
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honour  of  the  Queen,  followed  the  royal  party  back  to  Greenwidi 
Palace,  where  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night  were  spent  in  dances 
and  pastimes  till  nearly  dawn.  Amongst  the  entertainments  an 
this  occasion  was  the  first  recorded  English  horse-race :  the  King 
raced  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  mounted  on 
Flemish  dray-horses !  Suffolk  had  the  sense  to  allow  his  terrible 
friend  to  win,  but  the  Queen  lost  £2^  being  the  amount  of  her 
wager. 

There  were  great  doings  in  London  when  Charles  v.  paid 
a  lengthy  visit  to  our  Court  in  1520.     Ez^land  had  not  been 
behind  her  neighbours  in  showing  hospitality  to  royal  guests: 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  11.  of  Germany  had  been  lately  receiTed 
by  Ring  Henry  vii.  and  the  dty  of  London  with  extraordinary 
pomp.    His  Majesty  had  created  quite  a  sensation  by  his  mar- 
vellous head-dress,  which  consisted  of  a  gold  helmet,  at  the  back 
of  which  was  a  sheaf  of  peacock's  feathers  standing  on  end  a 
good  yard  above  his  imperial  head.    But  Charles  v.  was  a  fai 
more  important  person  than  Maximilian.     His  Empire  was  as 
colossal  as  even  the  Roman  had  been,  and,  moreover,  he  was 
the  Queen-Consort's  nephew.     The  Emperor's  entry  into  the 
metropolis  was  a  wonderful  spectacle ;  and  although  it  was  well 
known  that  he  had  come  to  stir  up  strife  between  England  and 
France,  he  was  most  cordially  welcomed.    He  landed  at  Dover, 
where  Henry,  in  a  vessel  whose  sails  were  richly  gilded,  received 
him  on  board  and  brought  him  to  Greenwich  Palace,  at  the  door 
of  the  Hall  of  which  Katherine  of  Aragon  awaited  him,  holdii^ 
by  the  hand  the  little  Princess  Mary.    Charles  knelt  and  craved 
his  aunt's  blessing,  which  she  bestowed  "right  willingly,"  and 
after  kissing  him  on  both  cheeks,  presented  the  tiny  Princess, 
who  was  presently  betrothed  to  him.     The  Emperor  lifted  the 
child  in  his  arms  and  seated  her  playfully  on  his  shoulder,  which 
delighted  King  Henry,  at  that  time  quite  pathetically  paternal. 
Charles  v.  had  been  in  England  early  in  the  preceding  May; 
he  did  not,  however,   visit  London,  but  remained  in   Kent 
Godwin  tells  us  that  on  this  occasion  Queen  Katherine  awaited 
her  nephew  at  the  Archbishops'  Palace  at  Canterbury,  while 
Henry  rode  by  torchlight  to   Dover,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  lodged 
in  the  Castle,  was  already  in  bed  and  asleep.    Roused  by  the 
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noise  occasioned  by  the  coming  of  the  King  of  England,  Charles 
rose  and  went  forth  in  his  n^ht-gown  to  welcome  his  brother 
monarch.  The  next  day  the  King  and  his  guards  proceeded  to 
the  City  of  St.  Augustin.  There  was  three  days'  banqueting  and 
feasting  at  Canterbury,  and  then  the  Court  went  to  Sandwich, 
where  the  Spanish  fleet  rode  at  anchor,  and  whence  the  Emperor 
set  sail.  Three  days  afterwards  the  King  and  Queen  proceeded 
to  France  in  their  ships  with  the  gilded  sails,  to  join  ^e  glories 
of  the  famous  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  where  Wolsey  said 
Mass  before  the  assembled  Courts  of  both  Realms,  and  where 
Henry  and  Francis  received  the  Eucharist  in  token  of  a  friend- 
ship which  was  soon  to  be  dissolved  Charles  also  joined  the 
Congress  of  the  Field  of  Gold.  At  GraveUnes  an  amphitheatre 
made  like  a  ''firmament"  had  been  erected  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Emperor;  but  the  thrones  for  the  King  and  Queen  and 
the  Imperial  guest  were  blown  away  by  a  hurricane  in  the  night, 
and  the  ''property"  sun,  moon,  and  stars  eictinguished  and 
rendered  unfit  for  use !  No  such  disaster  attended  Charles  the 
Fifth's  second  coming  to  England,  when  London  had  the  honour 
of  showing  regal  hospitality  to  a  monarch  who,  on  hearing  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  execution,  which  took  place  whilst 
he  was  our  guest,  remarked  that  "the  butcher's  dog  (Wolsey) 
had  pulled  down  the  fairest  buck  in  England ! " 

As  there  is  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun  "  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  in  the  early  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign 
torchlight  processions  were  as  popular  as  they  are  in  our  time. 
There  were,  in  point  of  fact,  two  annual  exhibitions  of  this  sort 
of  pageant :  one  on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  the  other  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  King  Henry,  in  1510, 
attended  both  processions,  once  in  the  disguise  of  a  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard,  when  he  mingled  freely  with  the  populace ;  and 
on  the  second  occasion  he  went  in  state,  in  company  with  the 
Queen  and  Court,  to  a  sort  of  grand-stand  erected  in  Cheapside, 
whence  the  royal  party  watched  what  was  described  as  "the 
grand  cavalcade  of  the  City  Watch."  The  procession  started 
from  the  Conduit  in  the  Cheap  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  was 
headed  by  the  city  band  in  parti-coloured  liveries.  Then  came 
the  Lord  Mayor's  sword-bearer  on  horseback,  preceding  his 
lordship,  who  rode  a  superb  charger,  and  was  attended  by  the 
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SherifTs  and  Aldermen,  all  of  them  on  their  steeds.  In  this  part 
of  the  procession  marched  certsdn  stalwart  and  very  tall  men 
dressed  as  giants,  a  host  of  pages,  and,  at  intervals,  numerous 
groups  of  morris-dancers.  The  cortege  was  closed  by  an  inter- 
minable cavalcade  of  "demi-lances"  on  horseback,  men  in 
armour,  carabineers,  halberdiers,  archers,  pykemen,  and  bfllmen 
in  aprons  and  helmets  of  mail  All  these  good  people,  to  the 
number  of  not  less  than  four  thousand,  carried  lighted  torches. 
The  windows  along  the  road  were  illuminated,  and  many  of  the 
spectators  held  blazing  brands  steeped  in  resin.  After  the  pro- 
cession had  passed — ^which  went,  by  the  way,  through  the  Cheapo 
the  Poultry,  Comhill,  and  Leadenhall  Street — ^the  King  and 
Queen  returned  to  Westminster  escorted  by  one  thousand  tordi- 
bearers.  Many  years  later,  when  Christian,  'King  of  Denmark, 
and  his  queen  visited  our  Court,  Henry  viii.  took  them  to  see 
the  procession  of  the  "  Watch."  The  royal  party,  odd  to  relate, 
were  accommodated  with  seats  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  the 
Cheap,  where  they  supped  after  the  procession. 

The  most  magnificent  pageant  on  record  in  our  annals  took 
place  in  April,  1527,  at  Greenwich  Palace,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  ratification  of  the  league  between  England  and  France,  when 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  French  Ambassa- 
dors, the  Marquis  de  Turenne  and  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  the 
great  wealth  and  taste  of  the  British  Sovereign  and  Court. 
Spinelli,  the  Venetian  Secretary,  and  Hall,  have  both  left  de- 
scriptions of  this  sumptuous  entertainment,  which  only  differ  in 
a  few  particulars ;  but  by  far  the  most  curious  document  extant 
conceming  it  is  the  bill  of  expenses  presented  to  the  King  by 
Master  Harry  Gwilforth,  or  Guildford,  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
which  gives  us  a  minute  account  of  the  material  employed  in 
the  scenery  and  costumes,  which  cost  not  less  than  ;;^8ooo  of 
our  money  value.  In  order  to  accommodate  his  guests,  the 
King  ordered  the  tilt-yard  to  be  boarded  over  and  two  temporary 
halls  of  considerable  architectural  beauty  to  be  erected  upon 
the  site.  The  first  was  to  be  used  for  the  banquet,  the  second 
for  the  theatrical  performance — ^if  so  we  may  call  the  elaborate 
masque  represented.  The  greatest  artists  were  engaged  upon 
the  designs  of  the  halls  and  on  the  scenery  used  in  the  masque, 
among  them  being  the  King's  painter,  Mr.  Brown,  Vincent 
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Yolipif  Ellis  Comaiano,  Giovanni  da  Maiano,  and  Hans  Holbem. 
Master  John  Rastall  the  poet,  and  brother-in-law  of  Thomas 
More,  "made  the  dialogue  and  divers  poetry  in  Latin  and 
English"  for  the  masque,  and  received  3s.  4d.  for  his  pains; 
otherwise  area  j£2  in  our  money.  "Making"  poetry  was  evi- 
dently not  considered  so  important  an  accomplishment  as  the 
^'making"  of  scenery,  for  Holbein  was  paid  £4,  los. — between 
^50  and  ;f  60  modem  value — ^for  a  sort  of  panorama  of  the 
siege  of  Tirwan,  "and  the  very  manner  of  every  man's  camp, 
very  cunningly  wrought"  When  the  great  painter  had  finished 
his  work,  the  King  and  the  two  Queens,  his  wife  and  his  sister, 
were  invited  to  inspect  it,  and  "  were  pleased  thereat" — as  surely 
they  may  well  have  been. 

The  two  temporary  halls  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
triumphal  arch,  also  probably  designed  by  Holbein;  and 
certainly  adorned  with  "six  antique  busts,"  modelled  and  gilded 
by  Maiano,  and  representmg  Hercules,  Scipio,  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  two  others  not  named  in  the  bill  of  expenses.  He  received 
26s.  8d.  each,  or  ^14.  The  arch  had  three  spans,  one  very 
lofty  in  the  centre,  and  one  on  either  side.  Through  the  central 
one  the  royal  and  illustrious  company  passed  to  the  theatre,  and 
through  the  other  two  the  servants  brought  in  and  carried  away 
the  banquet 

The  banqueting  hall  was  100  feet  long  by  40  feet  in  width. 
The  walls  were  lined  with  superb  tapestry  representing  scenes 
in  the  story  of  King  David,  above  which  were  arranged  a 
series  of  many  hundreds  of  wax  torchettes  "that  diffused  a 
mellow  and  radiant  light."  The  candlesticks  which  held  these 
were  polished  like  amber.  A  frieze  of  carved  wood  ran  round 
the  room  above  these  illuminations,  the  subject  being  apparently 
a  battle  of  savages  and  beasts.  The  ceiling  of  this  apartment 
was  covered  with  "brocatel,  of  no  great  value,  but  of  good 
effect"  The  royal  table  was  prepared  in  front  of  the  arch 
leading  into  the  theatre,  and  was  covered  by  a  canopy  of  gold 
tissue,  beneath  which  sat  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Queen- 
Dowager  of  France,  Mary  Tudor.  Then  came  two  long  tables, 
at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  right  side,  sat  the  French  Ambassador 
and  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen,  and  many  great  ladies  and 
nobles.    At  the  other  table  were  the  Venetian  and  Milanese 
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Ambassadors  and  followers  of  the  Court  Queen  Katherine  was 
attended  by  two  hundred  young  ladies,  dressed  in  white  and 
gold.  At  the  back  of  the  King  were  two  huge  sideboards, 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  full  of  gold  vases,  which  however 
were  not  removed,  though  their  value  was  so  great  ^  it  was  diJQ&ccilt 
to  estimate  it"  The  company  were  served  on  dishes  of  sflver 
gilt  Over  the  central  span  of  the  triumphal  arch  was  the 
balcony  for  the  musicians,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  the  motto  "  Dieu  et  Mon  Droit,"  and  "  other  Greek 
words."  Spinelli  declares  he  ''could  never  conceive  anything 
so  costly  and  well  designed." 

The  theatre  was  lined  with  brocade,  and  its  ceiling  was 
painted  to  represent  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  was  supported  by  gilded  giants.  Along  the  sides  of 
this  hall  were  arranged  the  seats  for  the  guests  in  three  tiers. 
The  royal  box  was  under  a  triumphal  arch  "  all  gilded."  Here 
were  three  thrones,  for  the  King  and  the  two  Queens,  who  sat  so 
far  in  advance  of  his  Majesty  that  it  appeared  as  if  they  were  at 
his  feet  The  lighting,  like  that  of  the  banqueting  haU,  was  by 
means  of  rows  of  dose  set  candles  of  the  finest  wax. 

Proceedings  began  on  May  4  by  High  Mass  in  the  Bang's 
Chapel,  at  which  Wolsey  was  to  have  officiated,  but  being  ill  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes,  the  second  Ambassador,  said  Mass  and 
delivered  an  oration  which  was  "answered"  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Then  came  breakfast,  and  afterwards  a  joust;  the 
challengers  being  four  and  the  competitors  sixteen,  each  of  whom 
ran  six  courses,  which  was,  it  appears,  "a  very  delectable  sight, 
but  marred  by  a  shower  of  rain."  Rain  seems  to  have  been  as 
troublesome  a  spoil-joy  then  as  now,  for,  says  another  Venetian 
envoy  in  Elizabeth's  time,  "The  English  are  very  fond  of 
pageants  and  spend  great  sums  upon  them,  but  they  are  often 
marred  by  rain  or  fog.  The  climate  is  most  variable,  and  the 
fogs  in  autumn  are  very  foul"  The  King  dined  with  the 
Ambassadors  alone  in  his  own  chamber  that  night,  and  after- 
wards they  adjourned  to  the  Queen's  apartments,  ^*  where  they 
danced,"  that  is  to  say,  the  military  Envoy,  M.  de  Turenne, 
danced  with  Princess  Mary,  a  young  lady  of  fourteen,  whom 
Spinelli  thought  interesting  and  accomplished,  "but  too  thin, 
spare,  and  small  to  be  married  for  the  next  three  years  at  least" 
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The  State  banquet  was  celebrated  on  May  5,  in  the  hall 
already  described.  It  was  a  sumptuous  affair,  and  Spinelli, 
who  was  evidently  susceptible,  declared  the  ladies  "  looked,  in 
their  rich  robes  and  jewels,  like  goddesses."  After  dinner  came 
the  masque  in  the  theatre.  It  was  intended  to  represent  a 
dispute  between  Love  and  Wealth  as  to  which  of  the  twain 
should  be  deemed  of  greatest  value  to  Humanity.  Jupiter  had 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  but  had  failed,  and  therefore  sent 
Mercury,  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting 
suit  of  gold  tissue,  having  a  mantle  over  his  shoulder  of  light 
blue  taffeta,  embroidered  with  ''eyes"  in  gold,  to  consult  the 
second  Solomon,  t\e.  King  Henry  of  England^  on  the  subject 
In  an  interminable  Latin  speech,  by  Rastall,  the  lively  deity 
invoked  the  King's  assistance  in  solving  the  matter  in  dispute. 
Presently  in  came  a  number  of  boys  dressed  as  Cupids,  and 
another  batch  attired  as  the  followers  of  Plutus,  who  presently 
also  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Then  came  a  mimic  battle 
between  the  Loves  and  the  imps  of  Mammon.  A  number  of 
Court  ladies  now  advanced  to  the  stage,  blazing  with  jewels,  to 
dance  a  measure.  They  were  arrayed  in  cloth-of-gold,  their  hair 
gathered  in  nets,  "with  a  very  richly  jewelled  garland,"  sur- 
mounted by  velvet  caps.  Their  hanging  sleeves  nearly  touched 
the  ground.  The  leader  of  these  fair  dames  was  the  Princess 
Mary,  who  came  forward  hand  in  hand  with  the  Marchioness  of 
Exeter.  "Her  beauty  in  this  array  was  such  that  everybody 
gave  themselves  up  solely,"  says  Spmelli,  "  to  the  contemplation 
of  so  fair  an  angeL"  So  thickly  jewelled  ¥ras  she  that  "she 
seemed  bedecked  with  all  the  gems  of  the  eighth  sphere."  By  and 
by  the  King  and  M.  de  Turenne  joined  the  revel,  but  masked 
and  wearing  black  velvet  slippers.  They  were  followed  by  four 
noblemen  also  wearing  black  shoes,  lest  the  King  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others,  as  **  from  the  hurt  he  received  on  his 
left  foot,  when  playing  at  tennis,  he  wears  a  black  slipper."  These 
illustrious  persons^es  were  dressed  in  black  satin  dominoes  and 
wore  hoods.  Presently  they  joined  the  ladies,  and  danced  with 
them  until  supper  time,  when  all  left  "  this  beautiful  place  "  and 
returned  to  the  banqueting  hall,  the  tables  of  which  were  spread 
with  "  every  sort  of  confection  and  wine."  "  The  sun,"  says  our 
poetical  friend  Spinelli,  "  I  believe  greatly  hastened  his  course, 
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having  perhaps  had  a  hint  from  Mercuiy  of  so  lare  a  sight.  So 
showing  himself  already  on  the  horizon,  warning  being  given  of 
his  presence,  everybody  thought  it  time  to  quit  the  royal  chambers, 
and  return  to  their  own  with  such  sleepy  eyes  that  the  daylight 
could  not  keep  them  open." 

The  accounts  of  the  Masters  of  the  Revek,  Gibson  and 
Guildford,  published  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  preserved 
in  our  national  archives,  throw  much  light  on  the  early  history  of 
stage  decoration  in  this  country,  and  also  on  the  price  of  many 
articles  of  commerce  which  are  still  used  for  theatrical  purposes. 

On  one  occasion  the  bill  presented  to  the  King  by  Master 
Harry  Guildford,  for  his  signature,  proves  that  our  modem  intro- 
duction of  real  tree-trunks  and  boughs  into  stage  decoration  was 
anticipated  by  the  scenic  artist  of  five  hundred  years  ago,  for  we 
find  that  a  cartload  of  tree-trunks, — ''for  a  forest,'' — of  boughs, 
of  maples,  elms,  hawthorns,  pines,  ferns,  and  furze,  cost  1 2s.  6d. 
to  bring  to  Greenwich.  We  also  discover  that,  as  the  branches 
needed  foliage,  the  same  was  supplied  by  artificial  leaves  fixed  on 
with  wires  and  tied  to  the  boughs.  They  were  painted  biown, 
red,  and  green  (with  verdigris),  and  strengthened  with  varnish. 
Plaster  moulds  were  used  for  making  artificial  fruit:  ''Item, 
three  pomegranates,  is. :  and  six  moulds  to  make  them,  id.  each." 
That  very  insipid,  but  beautiful  looking  fiiiit,  the  pom^iianate, 
had  not  long  been  introduced  into  these  realms.  It  figures  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Household  Books  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
November  i,  1502.  "Item  :  the  same  daye  to  Pache  in  reward 
for  bringing  a  present  of  poyngamettes  and  appulles  to  the 
Quene,  iijs.  iiijd."  Needless  to  say  they  became  veiy  much 
more  common  under  Henry  viii.,  the  pomegranate  being  the 
national  emblem  of  Spain,  and  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Household  Books,  along  with  oranges,  Spanish  grapes,  dates, 
dried  figs,  raisins,  and  "  candied  Italia  fruits.'' 

Among  the  "items"  used  in  a  masque  in  April  15 16,  appear 
the  following :  "  Thirty-six  ostrich  feathers  bought  at  the  Daggar 
on  London  Bridge,  is. :  and  106,000  spangles  at  45s.  6d" 
Ninety-six  yards  of  purple  satin  were  purchased  on  this  occasicm 
of  a  Mr.  Bottie,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Horse's  Head  "  on  London 
Bridge,  at  a  cost  of  £2^  los.  6d.  Once  used,  this  satin  was 
handed  over  to  the  choristers  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  were 
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in  great  demand  in  the  pageants  for  their  admirable  singing 
and  nimble  dancing.  Occasionally  the  young  noblemen  who 
appeared  had  to  be  "coached":  "Item,  for  the  hire  of  171 
dozen  bells,  used  'whilst  the  young  gentlemen  learned  to 
dance,'  5s.  6d. ;  and  for  a  room  for  them  to  learn  in,  is." 
When  the  pageant  was  over,  the  scenery  was  broken  up  and 
stored  away  at  the  Wardrobe.  The  dresses  more  often  than 
not  were  presented  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  wore  them, 
or  else  they  were  cut  up  for  liveries  for  the  royal  footmen  and 
pages.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Infanta  of  Castile, 
she  wore  in  a  masque  a  coif  of  gold  and  jewels  worth  an 
enormous  sum,  which  she  was  requested  to  keep. 

The  King  spending  Christmas,  15 16,  at  Eltham,  Mr.  William 
Cornish  and  the  choristers  of  the  Chapel  Royal  were  ordered 
to  perform  before  his  Majesty.  They  therefore  presented  two 
classical  pieces:  "The  story  of  Troylous  and  Pandor  richly 
inparylled ;  allso  Kallkas  and  Kryssyd  [Cressida]  inparylled  lyke 
a  wedow  of  onour,  in  blake  sarsenet  and  other  abelements  for 
seche  mater:  Dyomed  and  the  Greks  inparylled  lyke  men  of 
warre,  akordyng  to  the  intent  or  porpoos." 

The  following  items  are  included  in  the  bill  of  expenses  for 
these  and  other  pageants : — 

^^  Bought  of  William  Botre  and  Mr.  Thorstoon^  26$\  yds, 
white  and  green  satin^for  garments  for  ladies^  a  doublet  for  one 
of  the  chapel  children  who  played  Eulyxes  [probably  Ulysses], 
jQzZi  2  J.  9f  ^.  Five  yds,  red  satin,  1 2s,  6d.  2  7  yds,  yellow  satin  for 
Cornish  and  the  ladies  of  the  castle,  jQ^,  is,  6d.  5  if  yds.  red  and 
yellow  sarcenet  for  three  Grekhyche  ['Greekish,*  i,e,  Greek] 
robes,  a  double  cloak  for  Troylous,  a  mantel  and  bishofs  surcoat 
for  Cornish  to  play  Kallkas  in,  £,\o,  us,  2^1  yds.  white  and 
green  sarcenet,  £$,  9^.  24I  yds.  black  sarcenet  for  a  surcoat, 
mantle  and  widou^s  hood  for  Kressyd,  a  garment  for  Cornish 
when  he  played  the  herald,  £4,  igs.  Two  pieces  Florence  cotton 
for  Kressyd,  Zs.  Twelve  pieces  sypers  [Cyprus  clothJ/<7r  the  lady 
who  played  Fay  the,  and  others,  4%s.  Seven  ells  Holland  cloth  for 
short  wide  sleeves  for  Dyomed  and  his  fellows,  js.  9J  yds. 
crimson  satin,  for  bonnets  and  stomachers,  £6,  os.  $d.  Forty-six 
oz.  Venice  flat  damask  gold,  j£iJt  los.  Twelve  pieces  Venice 
I.— 26 
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ribbon  for  pointing  ladies  gowns  and  jackets^  48^.  Tm  oz.  capp^ 
ribbon  and  twelve  dozen  silk  points  for  binding  seven  ladled 
collars^  coats  for  minstrels^  and  for  Troylus^  Fandor^  JDyomed^ 
Eulyxes,  and  others^  13X.  4^.  One  qu,  one  nail  velivet  for  shoes 
for  TroylouSj  y.  Ten  hand  staves  for  barriers^  6s.  Sd.  Six 
*momSf*  4f.  SixswordSj  ^os»,for  *the  men  of  arms  that  hattki 
in  presence  as  for  the  departers  with  four  odd  staves?  To  John 
WretyUy  for  beating  a  coat  of  arms  with  a  sun  and  moon  ofgoU 
los,  A  crown  for  the  queen  of  the  castle^  4^.  Gilding  six 
targets^  20s.  Beating  six  ^sypers^  [Cypras]  herchers  with  fim 
gold,  6s.  For  painting  the  castle^  i%s.  4^^.  Workmef^s  wages, 
1 3</.  a  day  or  night,  others  Sd  Four^ared  boat  to  Greenwich, 
i2d.  To  Arnold  the  embroiderer,  jQ%.  To  Cornish^  for  « 
feather  for  Trcylous,  Spanish  girdles,  etc,  i$s.  4^.  For  a  harber 
^for  there  heer  [hair]  trymmyng  and  wesschyng  [washing]  of  then 
heeds*  ^d  To  the  tailor ^  £6,  9J.  lod  For  a  cart  to  carry  ike 
stuff  to  Eltham,  and  *  hys  abod^  three  days  and  two  nights^  71 
Five  garments  taken  from  the  Kin^s  old  store. 

**  Expenses  of  garments. — To  Cornish,  a  mantle,  a  surcocU  of 
yellow  sarcenet,  a  coat  armour,  a  garment  of  black  sarcenet^  and 
a  bonnet.  To  the  two  children,  Trcylous  and  Fandor,  nine  satin 
doublets^  two  jackets  of  the  old  store,  a  double  cloak  of  seuncenet 
To  Kryssyd,  *  a  mantle,  a  surcoat,  and  cottons  and  wimple?  To 
gentlemen,  six  crimson  satin  bonnets.  Three  bases  and  Greek 
robes  to  men  at  arms.  Seven  coats  and  bonnets  of  satin  to 
minstrels.  A  gown  of  white  and  green  satin  to  Mr.  Harry 
of  the  Chapel.  To  the  seven  ladies  of  the  castle,  seven  gowns  of 
satin  of^Bregys^  [Bruges],  with  their  headdresses.  To  the  six 
ladies  of  the  court  who  disguised,  their  heculdresses  and  siomaehen 
of  crimson  satin.  The  feather  thai  Troylus  wore.  Alt  the 
girdles,  spears,  swords  and  targets.  To  the  tcd>orets,  two  jackets 
of  the  store. 

^*  Remaining,  six  jackets  of  white  and  green  satin,  embroidered 
with  coppersmiths  work. 

^^  Number  of  persons. — For  the  play,  15;  for  the  castle,  7 
ladies:  7  minstrels:  6  lords  and  6  ladies  disguised:  6  men  at 
arms :  3  *  tamboryns.* "  * 

^  These  accounts,  and  the  other  bills  for  revel  expenses  we  have  noticed, 
are  taken  from  Calendar    Letters   and   Papers,  Henry  viii.,  1517-1518: 
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The  following  account  of  London  at  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
formation is  derived  from  contemporary  Italian  sources — ^notably 
from  the  letters  of  the  secretary  of  Francesco  Capello,  who  was 
the  earliest  Venetian  Ambassador,  1500  to  1506,  to  the  Court  of 
Henry  viii.,  and  those  of  Pietro  Pasquaglio,  who  was  sent  by 
Lionardo  Loredano,  Doge  of  Venice,  to  the  Court  of  England  in 
1 5 14.  My  deeply  lamented  friend,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bright  of 
Colwall,  kindly  gave  me  a  translation  of  the  MS.  of  these 
letters,  which  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  her  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Benjamin  Heywood  Bright,  one  of  the  most  industrious 
virtuosi  of  his  time ;  to  these  are  added  others  by  Bartolomeo 
Sauli,  a  Genoese  traveller  of  the  early  sixteenth  centuiy,  whose 
letters  vrill  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Raccolta  di  Vhggi 
ItcUiani  nei  Seidedmo  Sccoh^  Geneva^  17 10,  collected  and 
published  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Giovanni  Patrizi.  Blending  these 
various  accounts  into  one,  we  arrive  at  the  following  result : — 
The  City  of  London  is  very  large  and  populous,  say  our 
authorities.  It  is  built  on  the  Thames,  a  most  magnificent 
river  of  great  breadth  and  depth,  crossed  by  a  bridge  covered 
with  houses,  which  is  a  marvel,  and  far  more  remarkable  and 
imposing  than  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence.  The  streets  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  narrow  and  not  at  all  clean ;  but  the  houses  are 
tall  and  handsome ;  the  number  of  taverns  is  incredible,  and  the 
churches  not  only  very  fine,  but  so  numerous  you  cannot  count 
them — ^they  are  as  numerous  as  in  Rome  itself.  There  are  not 
so  many  statues  and  pictures  of  Saints  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  as  in  Venice  or  Genoa,  but  in  all  the  shops 
there  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  or  of  some  Saint  with 
candles  burning  before  it  on  festival  days.  The  shops  are  large, 
well  supplied  with  goods,  quite  as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  you  can 
buy  almost  anything  in  London  your  heart  can  desire ;  but  the 
shops  are  dark  and  the  service  is  not  prompt  You  are  often 
kept  unnecessarily  waiting  whilst  the  shopmen  gossip  with 
favourite  customers.  There  is  a  street  called  the  Strand,  a 
long  way  beyond  the  gate  opposite  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  where 
there  are  at  least  fifty  goldsmiths'  shops,  so  rich  and  full  of  silver 
vessels,  great  and  small,  that  in  all  the  shops  of  Milan,  Rome, 

(Edited  by  Dr.  Brewer,  M.  A.),  vol.  ii.  Part  ii.,'tmder  the  heading  ''  Reveb," 
pp.  1490-1507. 
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Venice,  and  Florence  put  together  you  would  not  find  so  many 
of  like  magnificence.  The  people  of  London  are  very  proud  of 
their  plate.  Even  in  the  taverns  you  see  silver  goblets  and 
dishes,  as  well  as  very  fine  pewter  which  looks  like  silver  it  is  so 
highly  burnished.  The  wealthy  eat  off  silver  or  pewter,  and  the 
common  people  off  platters  of  white  wood.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Guilds,  of  which  there  are  sixty,  have  magnificent  gold 
and  silver  plate,  and  are  very  hospitable. 

When  you  are  introduced,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  to 
a  person  of  quality  or  to  a  merchant  here  (in  London^  he 
immediately  asks  you  to  go  to  the  nearest  tavern  and  drink  beer 
or  wine  with  him.  They  never  transact  business  unless  they 
drink  a  dozen  glasses  or  so  of  wine  or  beer,  for  when  they  have 
treated  you,  you  must  return  the  compliment,  and  so  it  goes  on 
until  sometimes  affairs  suffer  from  the  over-drinking  of  those  who 
transact  them.  If  you  please  the  person  to  whom  you  are 
presented,  he  will  ask  you  to  his  house  and  introduce  you  to  the 
ladies  of  his  family,  who  are  generally  good-looking  and  meny. 
They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  dress,  and  wear  many  jewels.  As 
a  rule  they  do  not  ask  you  to  dine  with  them  at  home,  but 
arrange  a  party  for  your  benefit  at  a  tavern,  where  the  cooking  is 
good  and  the  wine  excellent  This  they  do  to  avoid  trouble,  as 
very  few  people  keep  much  wine  stored.  Ladies,  too,  are  very 
fond  of  dining  in  public  places,  on  account  of  the  display  and 
gaiety.  (Verily,  O  Savoy,  Carlton,  Claridge,  and  Cecil,  ye  do 
but  continue  in  this  year  of  grace  1905  the  work  of  your  remote 
prototypes  in  the  same  line  of  business!)  In  winter,  firom 
Christmas  to  Lent,  the  nobility  and  the  rich  merchants 
entertain  at  home,  and  there  is  much  feasting,  dancing,  and 
merrymaking,  which  often  lasts  till  daybreak.  The  common 
folk,  too,  are  very  fond  of  dancing  round  poles  planted  in  the 
streets.  In  short,  the  Londoners  are  a  very  merry  people 
indeed,  and  as  courteous  as  the  Italians.  Men  kiss  each  other 
when  they  meet,  and  when  you  are  presented  to  a  company  of 
ladies,  you  are  expected,  as  you  take  your  leave,  to  kiss  them  all, 
which,  as  they  are  handsome,  is  a  very  pleasant  custom  1  The 
streets  are  very  crowded  from  early  morning  to  late  in  the  even- 
ing with  pedestrians,  and  interminable  processions  of  people  of 
both  sexes  on  horseback.    You  meet  with  noblemen  escorted  by 
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two,  three,  and  even  four  hundred  livery  men,  all  on  horseback ; 
with  prelates,  who  likewise  go  about  with  a  great  escort ;  with 
ladies  of  the  Court  with  their  gentlewomen;  with  countrymen 
and  women  riding  pillion ;  with  monks  and  friars,  all  on  horse 
or  muleback,  so  that  it  is  at  times  veiy  difficult  to  cross  the 
street.  The  ladies  and  old  and  sick  people  are  often  conveyed 
to  and  fro  in  litters  and  waggons. 

The  Londoners,  as  a  rule,  dress  soberly  in  black,  giey,  or 
brown  homespun,  but  give  them  an  occasion  for  display,  and 
they  blaze  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  in  silks,  velvets,  and 
gold  and  silver  brocades  and  costly  frirs.  They  are  a  most 
extravagant  people,  and  spend  most  of  their  income  on  finery, 
and  save  very  little  for  a  rainy  day. 

There  are  hundreds  of  churches,  one  richer  in  gold  and 
silver  plate,  lamps,  pictures,  and  rich  stuffs  and  stained  glass,  than 
another.  The  English  are  very  pious,  and  the  churches,  which 
are  always  open,  are  crowded  with  people  visiting  shrines  and 
praying  before  the  various  altars.  Most  people  go  to  Mass 
every  day,  and  on  Sundays  only  the  sick  and  infirm  stay  away. 
The  great  ladies  go  to  church  attended  by  their  gentlewomen 
and  pages,  who  hold  up  their  trains,  carry  their  beads  and  their 
fans.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  attend  church  every 
day,  and  so  do  the  King  and  Court  Innumerable  troops  of 
pilgrims  are  always  passing  through  the  town  on  their  way  to 
famous  shrines,  especially  those  of  Canterbury,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  St  Paul's. 

Never  a  day  passes  but  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  some 
splendid  procession  or  other.  In  Holy  Week  the  churches  are 
packed  with  folk,  eager  to  hear  the  preachers,  mostly  friars ;  and 
on  Holy  Thursday  everybody  goes  to  visit,  in  at  least  seven 
churches,  the  Sepulchres  where  the  Host  is  enshrined  from 
Thursday  to  Saturday  morning. 

You  should  also  see  the  Thames,  with  its  gay  barges  and 
boats — ^it  is  as  beautiful  as  the  Canal  Grande  at  Venice.  In 
short,  London  is  a  most  interesting  city,  and  would  be  a  very 
desirable  place  of  residence  if  the  climate  were  better;  but  it  is 
generally  grey,  and  there  are,  in  winter,  thick  fogs,  and  sometimes 
bitter  cold  weather,  when  the  Thames  is  frozen  over.  Epidemics 
are  quite  as  frequent  as  in  Italy ;  but  the  lepers  are  diminishing 
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in  number,  and  one  or  two  leper-houses  have  been  closed  for 
lack  of  patients. 

There  are  no  theatres,  but  there  are  Miracle  and  Mjrstery 
plays  in  summer,  and  tournaments  and  many  other  amusements, 
for  the  Londoners  are  exceedingly  fond  of  pastimes  of  all  sortSw 
When  you  visit  a  great  nobleman  he  usually  receives  you  in  his 
long  gallery  or  else  in  the  garden.  They  (the  Londoners)  are 
very  fond  of  their  gardens  and  orchards,  which  are  full  of  flowers, 
roses,  and  fruit  trees. 

The  gentlemen  have  a  great  reputation  in  arms,  fence  weC, 
and  are  excellent  swordsmen.  The  English  are  foirly  licentioos, 
but  they  never  make  love  in  public,  and  therefore  we  may 
consider  that  either  they  are  incapable  of  love  or  are  excessivdj 
discreet  in  all  their  affairs  of  the  heart  They  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  wives.  Their  want  of  affection  is  strangely 
manifested  towards  their  children,  for,  having  kept  them  at  home 
till  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  they  cast  them  out, 
either  to  learn  with  tutors  or  else  to  be  apprenticed  to  some 
trade.  Although  the  wealthy  are  fond  of  good  living  for  them- 
selves and  of  dainty  fare,  they  give  coarse  food  to  their  servants, 
and  cold  meat,  baked  on  Sundajrs,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  but 
plenty  of  beer.  They  marry  their  children  very  early  in  life,  and 
always  with  an  eye  to  business,  either  a  good  connection  or  a 
large  fortune.  Young  gentlemen  often  marry  old  women  for 
money.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  has  a  brother  who  is  very  good- 
looking  and  aged  eighteen.  He  was  boarded  out  with  an  ancient 
widow  of  sixty  with  a  big  fortune  of  50,000  crowns ;  and  he  has 
married  her,  which  is  a  scandalous  thing,  though  the  people  here 
think  nothing  of  it  and  laugh.  With  all  this,  the  people  of 
London  are  a  very  gay  people^  cheerful  and  courteous,  and  fond 
of  amusing  themselves  and  of  sight-seeing — (and  so  they  remain 
to  this  day  1) 

It  appears  from  the  above  description  of  London  five 
hundred  years  ago,  that  its  inhabitants  resembled  their  de- 
scendants of  our  own  time  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  we  note 
they  were  fond  of  dining  at  taverns  or  restaurants,  that  they  were 
troubled  by  their  servants,  and  that  the  young  gentlemen  often 
married  elderly  ''fairies^' — for  the  sake  of  a  comfortable  home 
—a  fashion  which  is  not  unknown  among  us  to-day. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

IN  THE  LATTER  YEARS  OF  HENRY  THE 
EIGHTHS  REIGN 

IT  is  strange  that  in  this  year  of  grace,  1905,  the  Thames 
above  London  Bridge  should  be  almost  deserted,  save  by 
coal  and  timber  barges;  even  the  penny  steamer  rarely  plying 
from  pier  to  pier.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  river  was  alive  with  water-craft  of  every  sort,  and  was 
literally  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  busy  metropolis.  There 
were  times,  especially  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  when  a  man 
might  have  gone  from  London  to  Southwark  dry  footed,  merely 
stepping  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Every  prelate,  noble, 
merchant,  or  even  tradesman,  who  dwelt  either  in  the  city  itself 
or  in  its  suburbs,  possessed  a  barge  or  boat  of  some  description. 
At  a  period  when  carriages  were  only  beginning  to  come  into 
use,  people  hurrying  by  land  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other  had  to  do  the  journey  on  horseback  over  rough  roads  and 
ill-paved  streets.  How  much  to  be  preferred  was  the  swift  row 
or  sail  up  or  down  the  river  to  the  most  convenient  point  of 
disembarkation  !  The  superior  charms  of  water-travel  no  doubt 
accounted  for  the  immense  number  of  boats  that  skimmed  the 
upper  waters  of  the  London  Thames,  till,  some  eighty  years  ago, 
the  public  pronounced  the  nimble  hansom,  and  even  the  plodding 
'bus,  less  expensive  and  more  expeditious  modes  of  transit. 

In  bygone  times,  as  nowadays,  the  King  and  Court  set  the 
fashions,  and  as  nearly  all  the  royal  palaces  from  Greenwich  up 
to  Windsor  stood  on  or  near  the  Thames,  our  sovereigns, 
especially  those  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  dynasties,  were  perpetu- 
ally on  the  river.  Henry  viii.  owned  a  veritable  fleet  of  State 
barges  and  pleasure-boats  for  his  own  use,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
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household  and  his  courtiers.  His  Majesty's  ^  great  State  bazge 
was  a  very  large  one,  with  a  lower  and  upper  deck,  the  latter  big 
enough  to  accommodate  some  twenty  persons  besides  the  crew. 
It  was  propelled  by  forty  oarsmen  in  the  King's  livery  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  The  ship  itself  was  of  fantastic  design,  in  its 
general  scheme  of  decoration  somewhat  resembling  the  Venetjan 
Bucentaur.  It  was  richly  painted  and  gilded,  with  the  Royal 
Arms  and  those  of  the  House  of  Tudor  conspicuous  at  its  prov. 
The  Royal  Harry^  the  stately  man-of-war  which  transported 
the  luxurious  monarch  across  the  Chaimel  to  take  part  in  the 
famous  pageant  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold^  and  again,  in 
i545i  when  he  recrossed  it  to  assist  at  the  Si^e  of  Boulogne^ 
had  its  sails  thickly  coated  with  gold  foil. 

Anne  Boleyn's  State  baige  was  very  magnificent  too,  with 
silver  instead  of  gold  laid  on  to  the  parts  gilded  in  the  case  of  the 
King's,  and  with  her  own  badge,  the  white  falcon,  at  the  prow. 
But  of  all  the  barges  that  floated  on  the  breast  of  Father  Thames 
in  that  age  of  semi-barbaric  splendour,  none  equalled  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  with  its  crimson  damask  hangings  and  its  scores  of 
oarsmen.  The  Lord  Mayor's  barge  was  a  very  stately  affair,  as 
a  glance  at  the  heading  of  the  cover  of  the  Illustrated  Londim 
News  will  show.  Thereon  the  ancient  boat  figures  in  all  its 
glory,  just  as  it  glided  by  in  the  sight  of  an  admiring  throng  <^ 
every  Lord  Mayor's  Show  Day  for  a  good  five  himdred  years^ 
until,  some  half  a  century  ago,  the  huge  increase  of  the  London 
population  and  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  an  exceptional 
ntmiber  of  spectators  on  the  river  and  along  its  banks,  necessitated 
the  suppression  of  the  time-honoured  water-pageant  Each 
Guild  had  its  own  barge,  and  oarsmen  wearing  its  special 
livery  and  colours.  The  great  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  barges  and  of  the  liveries  of  their  oarsmen; 
which  made  the  Thames,  in  those  halcyon  days,  a  blaze  of 
brilliant  colouring  shot  with  gleams  of  gold  and  silver.  Count- 
less smaller,  and  more  modest-looking,  craft  plied  from  shore  to 
shore ;  and  the  contrast  supplied  by  the  great  dusky  coal  and 
timber  barges  and  brown-sailed  fishing-smacks  of  ordinary  trading 

^  Henry  Vlll.  was  the  first  King  of  England  to  assume  the  title  of 
* '  Majesty."  Hitherto  our  sovereigns  had  been  content  with  the  more  modest 
*«  Grace." 
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-  traffic  heightened  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene.  Then, 
the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice  was  not  more  magnificent  than  old 

:-  Father  Thames,  even  in  his  everyday  livery;  and  when  some 
great  State  ceremony — a  coronation  or  a  royal  funeral— called 

^  forth  the  invention  of  an  essentially  artistic  age,  the  effect  upon 
a  sunny  day  must  have  been  especially  transcendent  These 
pageants,  too,  not  infrequendy  took  place  at  night;  when  the 
boats  and  barges  were  all  lit  up.  On  account  of  the  swift  and 
dangerous  currents  under  the  old  Bridge,  the  gay  processions 
seldom  passed  beneath  it,  but  occasionally  the  lower  stretch  of 
the  river  to  Greenwich  Palace  was  the  scene  chosen  for  an 
aquatic  carnival 

Before  the  steamboats  scared  them  away,  the  Thames  was 
famous  for  its  fish.  In  his  Survey  of  London  (1588),  Harrison 
speaks  of ''  the  fat  and  sweete  salmons  daily  taken  in  this  stream, 
and  that  in  such  plentie  (after  the  time  of  the  smelt  be  past)  as 
no  river  in  Europe  can  exceed  it"  A  pretty  ceremony,  kept  up 
until  quite  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  took  place  when 
the  first  salmon  of  the  season  was  caught  and  presented  in  great 
state  by  the  fishermen,  in  their  holiday  gannents,  to  the  King  if 
caught  above  the  Bridge ;  to  the  Lord  Mayor  if  it  had  been 
taken  below.  Eels,  small,  but  very  succulent,  are  still  to  be 
caught,  but  otherwise  the  fish  in  the  London  Thames  is  not 
worth  having,  thanks  mainly  to  the  polluted  condition  of  the 
water.  In  old  days,  too,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bathing  from 
the  river  banks  in  summer  time,  and  sometimes  a  crowd 
assembled  to  applaud  the  prowess  of  some  famous  swimmer, 
as,  for  instance,  Sir  Dudley  North,  who,  in  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  as  Roger  North  tells  us,  "  shot  the  bridge  divers  times  at 
low  water,  which  showed  him  not  only  active,  but  intrepid — ^for 
courage  is  required  to  bear  the  sight  of  that  tremendous  cascade  of 
water,  which  few  men  can  endure  to  pass  in  a  boat"  So  rapid 
indeed  was  this  current,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vi.  the  then 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  barge  was  upset  upon  the  piles  of  London 
Bridge.  Thirty  of  his  men  were  drowned,  and  the  Duke,  together 
with  six  others,  narrowly  escaped,  being  hauled  up  with  a  rope. 

In  winter,  the  current  being  arrested  by  the  narrow  arches  of 
the  Bridge,  the  Thames  was  often  sheeted  with  ice,  so  thick 
that  the  citizens  could  skate  and  slide,  and  even  hold  fairs  and 
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other  "pastimes"  on  its  frozen  stu&ce.  Thus  in  the  wintc 
after  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn — 1536-37 — there  was  a 
"  great  frost,"  and  even  below  the  Bridge  the  river  was  so  tiiickij 
frozen  over  that  Henry  viii.  and  Jane  Seymour,  '*now  lately 
become  Queen,"  rode  across  to  Greenwich  Palace  with  all  ±t 
Court  On  the  upper  Thames  at  this  period  great  revels  were  held 
which  lasted  over  a  week,  during  which  time*  the  ice  swarmed 
with  skaters  and  merry-makers,  enjoying  themselves  heartily,  tbt 
intense  cold  notwithstanding,  and  especially  in  the  evening,  whec 
the  sports  went  on  by  torchlight  A  like  violent  frost  was 
experienced  in  the  seventh  year  of  Elizabeth,  when  her  Majesty 
was  induced  to  cross  the  ice  in  her  chair  of  State  and  witness 
''men  performing  all  kinds  of  antics  on  the  ice."  The  same 
thing  happened  in  1607,  when  the  Thames  was  locked  in  ice  for 
three  months,  and  heavy  waggons  were  drawn  across  the  river. 
This  is  the  longest  and  most  severe  frost  recorded  in  the  historj 
of  London.  It  was  early  April  before  it  yielded,  and  then  warm 
weather  set  in,  the  ensuing  summer  being  exceptionally  hot 

The  Thames  boatmen  were  famous  in  days  of  old  for  thdi 
independence  and  their  caustic  wit  Says  Ben  Jonson's 
''  Leatherhead,"  ''  There  is  no  talking  with  these  watermen,  thej 
will  have  the  last  word."  And  Mr.  Pepys,  May  14,  1667  -  **  My 
wife  and  I,  by  water,  with  my  brother,  as  high  as  Fulham,  talking 
and  laughing  and  playing  the  rogue  with  the  western  bargemen, 
about  the  women  of  Woolwich  ;  which  mads  them."  In  summer 
there  were  regattas  and  water-tilts  at  the  quintain,  some  for  the 
common  people,  others  among  young  gentlemen  of  quality. 
King  Edward  vi.,  in  his  Journal  (1552),  even  mentions  a  bear 
hunt  on  the  Thames,  organised  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
French  mission  who  had  come  to  London  to  propose  a  marriage 
between  the  King  and  the  young  Princess  EUzabeth  of 
France — 

"/une  29. — The  Ambassadors  had  a  fair  supper  made  them 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset :  and  afterwards  went  into  the  Thames, 
and  saw  the  bear  hunted  in  the  river,  and  also  wild-fire  cast  out 
of  boats,  and  many  pretty  conceits." 

The  Thames,  in  a  word,  was  a  centre  of  activity.  And  in 
this    coimection  we   must  refer   again  to  the  time-honoured 
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pageant  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  The  first  civic  procession 
by  water  from  the  city  to  Westminster  was  arranged,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  the  populace,  by  Lord  Mayor  John  Norman 
in  1453.  The  watermen  were  particularly  gratified  by  this 
compliment  paid  to  their  beloved  river,  which  put  money  in 
their  pockets  into  the  bargain,  for  innumerable  pleasure-boats 
were  now  put  on  the  water,  so  that  by  Elizabeth's  time  there 
were  many  thousands  of  them  for  hire.  People  going  to  the 
"Globe  Theatre,"  for  instance,  or  to  the  playhouse  in  Black- 
friars,  or  the  "Dorset,"  usually  took  boat  and  were  rowed 
to  the  stairs  nearest  their  destination. 

The  appearance  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  upon  the  scene  added 
yet  another  note  of  gorgeous  colour  to  the  almost  incredible 
splendour  of  the  British  Court  at  this  period.  Whenever  this 
proud  Churchman  came  in  state  to  London,  from  Hampton 
Court,  he  rode  a  white  mule,  caparisoned  in  red  silk  edged  with 
innumerable  tassels.  His  robes  were  of  crimson  silk,  a  jewelled 
cross  flashed  on  his  breast,  a  silken  hood  covered  his  head,  and 
on  the  top  of  that  his  broad-brimmed  scarlet  hat  was  set 
Before  him  careered  his  attendants,  attired  in  crimson  velvet 
liveries  with  gold  chains,  the  inferior  officers  in  scarlet  coats 
bordered  with  black  velvet.  Next  came  two  officers  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  Cardinal's  hat  on  cushions,  a  couple  of 
priests  with  silver  pleaxes,  and  "next,  two  great  crosses  of  silver, 
whereof  one  was  for  his  Archbishoprick,  and  the  other  for  his 
Legateship,  borne  always  before  him,  whithersoever  he  went,  or 
rode,  by  two  of  the  tallest  and  most  comeliest  priests  that  he 
could  get  within  all  his  realm." 

That  great  banquet  given  by  Wolsey  to  the  Court  of  England, 
of  the  account  of  which  Shakespeare  availed  himself  with 
consummate  skill  in  Henry  VIIL^  took  place  at  Whitehall 
in  the  week  following  New  Year's  Day,  1527.  It  is  more 
interestingly  described  by  Spinelli  the  Venetian  Secretary  than 
by  either  Cavendish  or  Hall,  and  it  is  to  be  eternally  regretted 
that  the  Bard  of  Avon  never  saw  a  copy  of  a  despatch  containing 
so  many  picturesque  details  of  a  most  sumptuous  but  distinctly 
unecclesiastical  entertainment  It  is  an  error,  however,  to 
imagine  that  Henry  First  met  Anne  Boleyn  at  this  particular 
function.    He  had  long  been  intimate  with  her  mother,  Lady 
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Elizabeth   Boleyn,  and  with    her   elder   sister  Mary,    if   not 
with  herself.^ 

Spinelli  tells  us  that  among  the  guests  at  Wolsey's  famous 
banquet  there  were,  besides  himself,  the  Papal  NaociOp    the 
French,  Venetian,  and  Spanish  Ambassadors,  and   the   chief 
nobility  of  England.    Our  modest  Venetian  Secretary  fei^  he 
informs  us,  "  out  of  place  by  the  side  of  a  very  beautiful  jroui^ 
lady"  {de/Ie  damigella)  who  sat  beside  him,  *' every  guest  faavii^ 
one  to  his  share."    Whilst  they  were  still  supping  *^  merrily  "  in 
comes  the  King  disguised,  and  with  him  a  dozen  other  masquen 
dressed  as  shepherds,  in  garments  made  of  cloth-of-gold  and  fine 
crimson  satin,  with  caps  of  the  same,  and,  adds  Cavendish, 
*' visors  of  good  proportion  of  visnomy."    The  hair  (wigs)  and 
beards  of  these  patrician  Arcadians  was  ''  of  fine  gold  wires  or 
else  of  silver,  some  being  of  black  silk."    They  had  with  them 
sixteen  torch-bearers,  besides  trumpeters,  and  other    persons 
attending  upon  them,  aU  clad  in  crimson  satin.    A  discharge  of 
artillery  announced  the  landing  of  the  royal  party  at  Whitehall 
Stairs,  the  report  of  which  must  have  dissipated  any  illusion  as 
to  their  identity.     None  the  less,  the  booming,  as  loud  as  thunder, 
startled  the  company,   "the  ladies  and  gentlemen  remaining 
mute  on  hearing  such  a  discharge,  they  being  at  a  solemn 
banquet"    Wolsey  now  rose  and  directed  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
who  was  a  French  scholar,  to  go  down  into  the  hall  (the  banquet 
was  evidently  given  in  an  upper  chamber)  and  present   his 
compliments  to  the  strangers,  who,  he  pretended,  did  not  speak 
English,  and  ask  them  in  French  to  come  up  and  join  the 
company.     Presently  the  King  and  his  "minions"  entered, 
escorted  by  many  attendants    and  torch-bearers.      They  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the    dais  whereon    Wolsey  sat,   and 
saluted  him  most  obsequiously.    The  Cardinal  greeted  them 

^  Anne  makes  her  first  appearance  in  the  State  Papers  as  attending  a 
Court  function  five  years  earlier,  in  1522,  when  she  figured  at  Greenwich 
Palace  in  some  masque  or  other,  together  with  Mary  Tudor,  the  Queen 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  Countess  of  Devonshire,  Mrs.  Kerr  or  Ckrey,— a 
connection  of  her  elder  sister  Mary's  husband,— Mistress  Parker,  afterwards 
married  to  George  Boleyn,  Viscount  Rochford,  and  others,  eight  in  number. 
They  wore,  it  seems,  cauls  (skull-caps)  of  various  coloured  silks,  for  which 
a  claim  was  made  by  a  tradesman  for  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  caul,  the 
whole  amounting  to  about  ;^30  of  modem  currency. 
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very  heartily^  after  which  they  went  the  round  of  the  various 
tables  and  cast  dice  before  every  gentleman  and  lady  present, 
allowing  each  of  them  to  win  a  gold  piece.  This  done,  they 
returned  again  before  the  Cardinal's  chair,  when  one  very  tall 
gentleman  threw  upon  the  tables  two  hundred  crowns  out  of  a 
golden  chalice,  and  invited  the  Cardinal  to  cast  the  dice,  which 
he  did,  and  won,  amid  great  cheering,  everybody  rising  to 
behold  the  sport  Wolsey  now  pronounced  himself  unworthy 
to  occupy  the  place  of  honour,  for,  said  he^  "  there  is  one  here 
who  is  far  more  worthy  to  fill  it  than  I  am."  He  pointed  as  he 
spoke  to  the  tall  gentleman  already  mentioned,  and  asked  him 
to  unmask  so  that  he  might  verify  his  words.  The  gentleman, 
however,  on  plucking  down  his  vizor  revealed  Sir  Edward 
Nevill,  a  stalwart  man,  not  unlike  the  Sovereign  in  figure. 
Henry  now  unmasked  himself,  and,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
Cardinal's  mistake^  declared  he  would  go  and  ''  shift  his  apparel," 
and  was  accordingly  led  into  Wolsey's  own  bedchamber,  "  where 
there  was  a  great  fire  prepared  for  him — it  being  a  very  cold 
winter's  night"  Meanwhile,  the  cloths  were  removed  from  the 
banqueting  tables,  and  replaced  by  others  highly  perfumed, 
which  were  soon  covered  with  splendid  gold  and  silver  plate. 
So  soon  as  the  King  and  his  "minions,"  in  gorgeous  Court 
costumes  of  white  satin  and  gold  embroidery,  returned  to  the 
banqueting  hall,  all  the  company  cheered  his  Majesty. 
Spinelli  now  tells  us  that  a  new  banquet  was  served  which  was 
delicious,  the  wines  being  much  to  his  taste  and  "  marvellous." 
Cavendish  says  there  were  two  hundred  various  dishes  of  fish, 
flesh,  fowl,  and  sweets,  served  up  by  an  army  of  attendants 
wearing  the  Cardinal's  liveries.  After  supper,  the  King,  Wolsey, 
and  all  the  company  deserted  the  hall  to  witness  a  performance, 
by  the  Cardinal's  gentlemen,  of  Plautus'  Menachmet.  Isabella 
Gozagua,  Marchioness  of  Mantua,  who  a  few  years  earlier 
witnessed  this  classical  comedy  when  it  was  acted  before 
Lucrezia  Borgia  at  Bologna,  voted  it  the  dullest  form  of 
entertainment  she  had  ever  witnessed;  and  no  doubt  many 
of  Wolsey's  fair  guests,  Anne  Boleyn  included,  thought  the 
same  of  it,  especially  as  it  was  given  in  a  language  which  most  of 
them  did  not  understand.  The  fashion  was  for  classical  plays, 
and  what  will  not  people,  in  all  ages,  endure  to  be  in  the  mode  ? 
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Was  Anne  Boleyn  the  *'  Lady  Venus  "  who,  as  soon  as  Plantus* 
comedy  was  over,  made  h&r  appearance  on  the  vacated  stage  in 
a  chariot  of  gold,  escorted  by  six  damsels  grouped  at  her  feet? 
So  beautiful  were  they  that  Spinelli  quite  lost  his  head,  if  not 
his  heart — "  they  looked,"  says  he,  "  as  if  they  had  all  of  them 
but  just  come  straight  from   Heaven."    Whilst  the  delighted 
audience  was  contemplating  this  vision  of  beauty,  Cupid  ran  oc 
with  some  naked  and  winged  urchins  of  his  tribe,  dragging  aloi^ 
with  them  six  old  men  bound  in  silver  chains.     These  elder^ 
captives  were  dressed  as  Shepherds  of  Arcady,  in  gowns  d 
white  satin  and  cloth-of-gold, — ^which,  it  seems,  was  the  pfoper 
costume  of  those  archaic  pastors, — whom  Cupid  cast  at  the  feet 
of  his  mother,  who,  after  listening  to  a  lengthy  Latin  olatioB 
from  her  son,  the  theme  of  which  was  the  rejuvenating  power  of 
Love,  vouchsafed  to  rise  from  her  chair  and  loosen  the  bonds  of 
the  six  ancients,  to  each  of  whom  she  presented  one  of  her  sii 
fair  attendants  to  be  his  partner  in  a  dance.    This  condescensioo 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  scarcely  had  the  elders  touched  the 
finger-tips  of  the  damsels,  than  away  went  their  snowy  beards 
and  locks,  and  their  shepherds'  gowns,  and  in  the  place  of  aged 
men  stood  six  stalwart  lads  in  glorious  raiment  of  apple-green 
and  silver,  who  presendy  danced  a  graceful  measure  to  a  meny 
tune  with  the  young  ladies.     So  soon  as  their  dance  was  finished, 
the  King  and  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  in,  and  diverse 
corrantos  and  high  and  low  dances  continued,  till,  as  SpineUi 
informs  us,  "the  night  was  ended  and  it  was  dawn."     Did 
Henry  dance  with  the  "Lady  Venus,"  and  was  the  "Lady 
Venus"  Anne  Boleyn?    Dr.  Brewer  appears  to  think  so. 

Spinelli  must  have  been  struck  by  the  many  evidences  of 
Italian  influence  in  this  beautiful  entertainment,  which  no  doubt 
was  organised  by  some  of  the  many  Italian  and  Flemish  artists 
who  flocked  to  the  Court  of  England  at  this  period,  and  was 
probably  suggested  to  Wolsey  by  the  reports  of  similar  entertain- 
ments given  in  Rome  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Sacred  Collie— 
such  men,  for  instance,  as  Sforza,  Famese,  Medici,  d'Entragu^ 
and  others,  whose  prodigality,  whilst  undoubtedly  giving  scandal, 
added  brilliancy  to  the  Courts  of  Alexander  vi.,  Julius  ii.,  and 
Leox. 

The  supreme  magnificence  of  Wolsey's  hospitality,  which  was 
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of  a  sort  never  before  presented  by  any  of  his  predecessors, 
either  of  the  See  of  York  or  of  Canterbury,  shocked  public  opin- 
ion and  lost  him  much  of  his  popularity, — all  the  more  so  as  it 
was  manifested  at  a  time  when  the  head  of  the  Church,  Clement 
VII.,  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  Rome  devastated  by 
the  German  and  Spanish  troops  as  she  had  never  been  since  the 
horrid  days  of  Attila.  Then,  too,  there  was  great  distress  at 
home.  The  harvests  had  been  extremely  poor  for  several  years 
past,  our  cloth  trade  with  Spain  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  Spanish 
war,  and,  from  one  cause  or  another,  business  was  at  a  standstill. 
Therefore  this  exceeding  extravagance  on  the  part  of  a  Church- 
man gave  great  offence,  and  became  in  the  end  the  ruin  of  the 
Cardinal  himself,  and,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned^  of  the 
Church  which  he  represented  in  so  unpriestly  a  fashion. 
In  London,  his  popularity  was  killed  by  his  ostentation, 
and  the  country  in  general  resented  so  scandalous  a  waste  of 
money. 

The  gradually  increasing  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn  can  be 
traced  in  the  Household  Expenses  of  Henry  viii.  from  1529 
onwards,  till  within  two  months  of  the  death  of  that  unhappy 
woman.  Henry's  attentions  to  her  were  evidently  noticed  by  the 
political  world  outside  these  realms,  for  the  Grand  Master  of 
France  sent  her,  in  1530,  a  present  of  pears  and  grapes.  The 
King  began  as  early  as  1529  to  pay  her  debts  and  bills.  In 
November  of  that  year  the  Master  of  the  Robes  paid  for  purple 
velvet  for  her  use.  After  this  she  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
stant recipient  of  his  Majesty's  bounty,  and  presents  of  all  sorts 
were  poured  in  upon  her,  including  pet  dogs,  bows  and  arrows, 
greyhounds,  cherries,  furs,  linen,  gold  and  silver  ornaments  for 
her  writing-table,  and  countless  yards  of  velvet,  silk,  and  satin. 
In  November,  1531,  the  King  redeemed  her  jewels,  pawned  to 
her  sister  Mary  for  ;^2o.  The  gambling  parties  had  begun  in 
January,  1531,  and  during  that  year  Henry  so  often  lost,  and 
paid,  such  considerable  sums  to  his  mistress,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  think  he  used  the  card-tables  as  a  means  of  supplying  her 
with  pocket-money.  She  is  generally  styled  in  die  Royal 
Accoimt-books,  the  Lady  Rochford,  Lady  Anne  Rochford,  Lady 
Anne,  and  Marchioness  of  Pembroke ;  but  never  by  her  family 
name  of  Boleyn.    Viscount  Rochford  was  her  father's  earliest  title. 
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The  momentous  State  trial  for  the  nuUificatian  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  viii.  with  Katherine  of  Aragon  began  in  the 
early  summer  of  1529,  being  conducted  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance.  Then,  indeed,  had  Londoners  cause  for  excitB- 
ment  The  event  was  unprecedented  and  ominous.  Althou^ 
there  were  no  newspapers,  the  man-in-the-street  knew  perfectly 
well,  thanks  to  the  gossip  of  underlings  and  servants,  what  was 
taking  place  at  Court,  and  the  intrigues  of  Aime  Boleyn  and  cf 
her  family  were  everywhere  noised  about  and  whispered  low  far 
fear  of  consequences.  The  proceedings  for  the  divorce — as  it 
is  popularly,  but  erroneously,  described — ^were,  firom  start  to 
finish,  unpopular ;  the  Queen  was  beloved,  and  her  ventuxesooK 
rival  hated. 

On  the  morning  of  May  31,  at  a  preliminaiy  meeting  it 
was  proposed  by  Wolsey  that  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Bath,  and 
Wells  should  summon  the  King  and  Queen  to  appear  before  the 
Legate  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  of  June  18.  Mean- 
while, Henry  went  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn'is 
father,  and  thence  to  Greenwich,  carrying  with  him  Anne 
Boleyn  and  a  few  ladies ;  whilst  the  neglected  Queen  took  up 
her  abode  at  Baynard's  Castle.  The  Queen  obeyed  the 
summons,  but  not  the  King,  who  was  present  by  proxy.  Her 
Majesty,  who  came  into  court  robed  in  ruby  velvet,  and  accom- 
panied by  her  ladies,  proudly  asserted  her  rights,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  left  as  she  came.  On  the  following 
Monday,  June  21,  took  place  the  famous  scene  immortalised  by 
Shakespeare. 

A  court  was  erected  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Blackfiriars.  Hall 
describes  it  as  "a  solemn  place  for  the  Legates  to  sit  in :  with 
two  chairs  covered  with  cloth-of-^old  and  cushions  of  the  same, 
and  a  dormant  table  raised  before,  covered  with  carpets  (Oriental 
rugs)  and  tapestry.*'  One  of  these  seats  was  for  the  Queen,  and 
was  situated  at  a  good  distance  from  the  one  destined  for  the 
King's  use,  a  fact  we  learn  from  the  Spanish  State  Papers,  which 
inform  us  that  *'  the  Queen  had  a  long  way  to  go  before  she  could 
reach  the  King's  throne  to  kneel  at  his  feet"  The  Cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  (who,  by  the  way,  was  lodged  with  the 
Bishop  of  Bath,  who  hated  him)  sat  together  between  the  King 
and  Queen  at  a  raised  table.    The  Hall  of  the  old  monastery 
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was  a  magnificent  Gothic  chamber  of  vast  proportions,  where 
Parliament  had  on  several  occasions  assembled.  The  judges 
occupied  a  raised  seat  beyond  the  table,  at  which  sat  the 
Cardinals,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bishops,  including  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  Ring's 
Counsels,  Dr.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Bell,  sat  at  his  right,  below  the 
Sovereign.  The  Queen's  Counsels  were  Dr.  Qerk,  Bishop  of 
Bath,  Dr.  Standish,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  Dr.  Ridley.  The 
Legates  entered  with  their  full  insignia  of  "crosses,  pillars,  axes, 
eta"  The  King  and  Queen  came  into  court  from  opposite 
sides  somewhat  suddenly ;  and  to  universal  surprise  Katherine, 
soon  after  she  had  taken  her  seat,  rose,  crossed  the  breadth  of 
the  Hall,  "  moved  about  the  Court,"  and  came  and  knelt  before 
her  husband,  pronoimcing  in  "broken  English"  the  pathetic 
speech  beginning  "  I  am  a  most  poor  woman  and  a  stranger,"  so 
nobly  paraphrased  by  the  greatest  of  dramatists.  The  Queen 
was  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  richly  furred  with  sable,  "  open  in 
front  to  exhibit  a  petticoat  of  yellow  brocade."  She  wore  a 
diamond-shaped  hood  blazing  with  rubies  and  diamonds. 
Henry's  costume  was  of  white  velvet  and  gold,  all  except  his 
short  cloak,  which  was  of  red  velvet  furred  with  ermine.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  Queen's  dramatic  pleading  was  so  great 
that  it  moved  even  the  King  to  tears.  After  her  speech  she 
left  the  court  attended  by  her  ladies  and  by  her  servant 
Master  Griffin  Richardson,  the  "honest  Chronicler  Griffiths" 
of  Shakespeare.  Notwithstanding  her  unwieldy  stature  and 
figure  she  appeared  every  inch  a  queen.  It  is  ever  to  be 
regretted  that  Fisher's  admirable  speech  for  the  defence  of 
Queen  Katherine  never  fell  into  the  hands  of  Shakespeare.  It 
was  as  eloquent  as  it  was  just  and  fearless.  This  splendid  piece 
of  honest,  outspoken,  and  unaffected  rhetoric  was  delivered  on 
June  28 — it  sealed  the  saintly  Bishop's  doom!  The  King's 
reply,  delivered  in  a  letter,  is  extant,  and  is  a  choice  specimen  of 
arrogance  and  spite,  containing  the  bitterest  taunts,  the  cruellest 
insinuations,  and  the  vilest  exhibition  of  vindictive  temper  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Well  does  Dr.  Brewer  describe  it  as 
"  resembling  rather  the  invective  of  an  irritated  controversialist 
than  the  calm  rebuke  and  dignified  bearing  of  Majesty."  The 
result  of  the  trial  was  made  known  on  July  21,  when  the  Queen's 
I.— 27 
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appeal  was  rejected  and  her  martyrdom  began  in  earnest  The 
rest  of  the  great  tragedy  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book.  The 
numerous  documents  connected  with  it,  preserved  in  the  State 
Papers  and  in  the  archives  of  foreign  countries,  are  of  extreme 
interest,  not  only  on  accoimt  of  their  political  importance,  but 
of  the  curious  sidelights  they  throw  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  period.  Occasionally  we  are  made  aware  of  the 
activity  of  the  Boleyns  in  looking  after  the  fair  Anne's  interests. 
It  was  her  father,  Thomas  Boleyn  who,  at  a  critical  juncture, 
went  over  to  Westminster  to  see  Wolsey  and  get  him  to  go  to 
Bridewell  and  induce  the  unhappy  Queen  to  enter  a  religious 
house  and  accept  her  fate.  That  scene,  as  described  by 
Cavendish  and  paraphrased  by  Shakespeare,  has  afforded  many 
a  great  Enghsh  actress,  from  Mrs.  Marshal  to  Ellen  Teiry,  rare 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  utmost  dignity  and  pathos. 

The  marriage  of  the  King  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  death 
of  their  illustrious  victim,  are  matters  of  history  which  produced 
a  prodigious  sensation  at  the  time  they  occurred.  When  Queen 
Katherine  died,  worn  out  with  grief  and  suffering,  King  Henry 
put  on  yellow  as  a  token  of  joy!  The  Spanish  Ambassador 
found  him  thus  arrayed,  and  commented  severely  on  such  a 
display  of  bad  taste.  Queen  Anne  followed  suit,  and  also 
gowned  herself  in  orange-coloured  velvet ;  but  she  was  not  alone, 
as  is  usually  stated,  in  exhibiting  so  singular  a  lack  of  feeling. 
In  the  evening  of  the  Queen's  death  the  King  was  very  "  merry," 
and  no  doubt  Anne  was  equally  well  pleased ! 

The  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  June  i,  1534,  was,  for 
obvious  political  reasons,  extremely  splendid;  never  was  there 
Thames  pageant  so  magnificent  as  the  one  prepared  for  this 
occasion.  In  May,  1534,  Henry  proclaimed  that  all  who  had 
claims  to  do  customary  service  at  the  coronation  of  an  English 
Queen  were  to  urge  them  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  temporary 
High  Steward  of  England,  then  holding  his  court  in  the  Star 
Chamber.  Forgetful  of  their  obligations  to  the  illustrious  victim 
of  Anne  Boleyn's  intrigue,  the  great  nobility  hastened  to  answer 
Henry's  appeal,  and  to  make  good  their  right  to  serve  the  new 
queen.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  informed  that  Anne  was  to  be 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  following  Whit  Sunday,  and  that 
he  was  to  proceed  to  Greenwich  Palace  to  fetch  her  Grace  to 
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the  Tower.     This  functionary,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Peacock,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Haberdashers,  immediately  issued  a  mandate  to  his  brethren  to 
fetch  up  and  ornament  a  *'  foist,"  or  "  waiter,"  otherwise  a  float, 
and  a  barge  for  the  bachelors,  well  garnished  with  "streamers 
and  banners."    At  one  o'clock  on   May  19,  Lord  Mayor  Sir 
Thomas  Peacock,  and  his    train    of   Aldermen  and  SheriiTs, 
embarked  at  New  Stairs.    It  was  a  magnificent  day,  the  sun 
shining  as  brilliantly  as  in  late  June.     The  City  barge  carried  a 
concealed  orchestra  of  ''shalms  and  shag-bushes,"  and  these 
rather  odd-named  instruments  made,  we  are  informed,  "a  most 
goodly  harmony."    The  Aldermen  and  Sherifis  were  all  arrayed 
in  their  official  robes  trimmed  with  sable  and  beaver,  and  wore 
heavy  gold  chains,  such  of  them  as  were  knights  displaying  their 
Collars  of  SS.    Fifty  barges,  gaily  decorated  with  crimson  cloth 
and  many  bannerets  and  streamers,  opened  the  procession,  "no 
barge  being  allowed  to  row  nearer  to  another  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  mayoral  barge,  under  a  great  pain  (penalty)."^ 
Before  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge  went  a  "foist,"  upon  which  was 
a  great  dragon   "continually  moaning,  and  casting  wild-fire." 
Other  "  terrible  monsters  and  wild  men  "  surrounded  the  dragon, 
and  also  cast    up   "fire,"    making    "hideous    noises."    At  a 
"goodlie  distance" — and  no  wonder,  considering  the  alarming 
demonstrations  of  the  dragon,  the  monsters,  and  the  wild  men — 
came  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge,  and  alongside  of  it  the  Bachelors' 
barge,  with  musical  instruments  making  "pleasant  harmony." 
These  vessels,  which  were  very  large,  had  "their  decks  and 
top  castles  hung  with  rich  cloth-of-gold,  and  silk";   "at  the 
foreship  and  the  steme  were  two  great  banners,  rich  beaten  with 
the  arms  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  on  the  top  castles  was  a 
long  streamer,  be-beaten  with  the  said  arms."    "  The  sides  of 
the  barge  were  full  of  flags  and  banners  of  the  devises  of  the 
companie   of   haberdashers,  and    the  merchant   adventurers," 
whilst  "the  cordes  were  hanged  with  innumerable  pencils,  having 
little  bells  at  the  ends,  which  made  a  goodlie  sight,  wavering 
in  the  wind."    Behind  the  Lord  Mayor's  boat  came  another 
"foist,"  in  which  sat  a  white  falcon  (Anne  Boleyn's  badge), 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  virgins  in  white  robes  and  crowned 
^  Hall,  quoted  by  Holinshed. 
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with  flowers,  who  sang  most  "sweetlie."  Then  followed  the 
barges  of  all  the  other  Guilds,  gay  *'  with  banners  of  doth-of- 
gold,  rich  carpets  and  garlands  of  flowers."  The  river  was 
crowded  with  sightseers  in  every  sort  of  craft,  from  towering 
men-of-war  to  the  trimmest  row-boats. 

At  three  o'clock  this  gorgeous  fleet  reached  Greenwich,  and 
the  fascinating  Queen  appeared  on  the  palace  steps  to  give  it 
greeting.    She  was  arrayed  in  a  dose-fitting  garment  of  gold 
brocade;  her  train  was  of  crimson  velvet  edged  with  ermine. 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  casque-like  coif  of  beaten  gold,  enridied 
with  pricdess  gems.    She  was  no  great  beauty,  this  famous 
Anne  Boleyn,  merely  a  pretty  little  lady  with  an  exquisitely 
graceful  figure.     Her  neck,  so  her  friend,  poet  Wyatt,  tells  us, 
was  unusually  long,  and  disfigured  by  "  an  Adam's  apple  like  a 
man's."    From  her  Irish  ancestors  of  the  House  of  Ormond, 
she  inherited  blue-black  hair,  and  those  wondrous  dark  eyes 
remarked  upon  by  all  her  contemporaries.    Anne  was  attended 
by  a  throng  of  great  ladies  almost  as  sumptuously  dressed  as 
herself.    With    her    Grace    were    the    Duke    of   Suffolk,    the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  her  father,  the  Earis 
of  Oxford,  Arundel,  Derby,  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Sussex,  and 
many  bishops  and  prelates.     She  boarded  her  own  baige  with 
her  gorgeous  following  of  noble  men  and  women,  and,  followed 
by  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  rest  of  her  glittering  escort, 
glided  triumphantly  up  the  sunlit  Thames,  in  the  soft  afternoon 
air,  to  the  Tower,  where  Henry  viii.,  with  a  train  of  courtiers, 
went  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  greet  her.     ''But  for  the 
multitude  of  the  people,"  says  good  old  Hall,  "  that  stood  on 
either  shore  to  behold  the  sight,  he  that  saw  it  not  would  scarce 
believe  it"  ^ 

On  Jime  i,  ''the  Queen  went  to  the  Abbey,"  says  Hall, 
"in  a  chariot  upholstered  in  white  and  gold,  and  drawn  by        ' 
white  palfreys.    Her  long  black  hair  streamed  down  her  back        > 

^  For  full  particulars  of  the  very  elaborate  ceremonial  observed  at  the  I 

coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  see  Hall  and  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  and  a  I 

very  carious  contemporary  tract  entitled  *'  The  Triumphant  Coronation  of  | 

Queen  Anne,  Wife  of  the  Most  Noble  King  Henry  viii.,**  recendy  reprinted  i 
in  Tuihr  Tracts^  edited  by  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Westminster.    Archibald 
Constable,  1903. 
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and  was  wreathed  with  a  diadem  of  rubies.  She  wore  a  surcoat 
of  silver  tissue,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same  lined  with  ermine.  A 
canopy  of  cloth-of-gold  was  borne  over  her  by  four  knights  on 
foot  After  came  seven  great  ladies,  riding  on  palfreys,  in 
crimson  velvet  trimmed  with  cloth-of-gold,  and  two  chariots 
covered  with  red  cloth-of-gold.  In  the  first  of  these  was  the 
old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,^  and  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Dorset,  and  in  the  other  chariot  were  four  Ladies  of  the  Bed- 
chamber. Fourteen  other  Court  ladies  followed,  with  thirty  of 
their  waiting-maids  on  horseback." 

Then  came  the  guards  ''in  coats  ornamented  with  beaten 
gold." 

The  pageants  along  the  route  were  astonishingly  elaborate ; 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses  figured  in  them,  together  with  the 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  Anne,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  of  Qeophas. 
One  tableau  in  Gracechurch  Street  represented  Mount  Parnassus, 
with  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses  seated  thereon.  "They  were 
placed  above  a  fountain  of  Helicon,  which  sprang  up  in  four 
jets  several  yards  high,  and  fell  in  a  cup  at  the  top  and  over- 
flowed." This  fountain  of  Helicon  "did  run  ¥nth  right  good 
Rhenish  wine,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  multitude."  At 
another  point  an  angel  flew  down  and  placed  a  close  crown  of 
gold  on  the  falcon's  head  as  the  Queen  approached  it.  This 
mimic  coronation  over,  St  Anne  advanced  with  all  her 
attendants,  dressed  in  appropriate  costumes,  and  one  of  the 
children  of  Mary  Cleophas  "  made  the  Queen  a  goodly  oration 
on  the  finitfulness  of  St.  Anne,"  after  which  the  Blessed  Viigin 
gave  her  kindly  greeting.  At  the  conduit  in  Comhill  sat  the 
Three  Graces  on  a  throne,  and  before  them  was  "  a  spring  of 
Grace  continually  running  good  wine."  In  Cheapside,  Pallas, 
Venus,  and  Juno  came  forth  from  a  garden  and  gave  the  Queen 
their  apple  of  gold,  divided  in  three  compartments,  intended  to 
represent  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Felicity. 

^  This  lady  was  Agnes,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  stepmother  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  She  was  for  a  time  a  great  friend  of  Anne  Boleyn's,  who  had  the 
indiscretion  to  quarrel  with  her.  The  Marchioness  of  Dorset  mentioned 
was  Cecilia,  Dowager  Marchioness,  a  very  old  lady,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes 
stated,  Frances,  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  who  was  at  that  time  attending  her 
dying  mother  the  Queen-Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
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On  a  scaffold  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's,  two  hundred  school 
children  sang  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the  new  Queen.  In  Fleet 
Street  hovered  a  throng  of  angels  with  golden  wings  and  harps 
of  gold,  who  played  whilst  they  sang  "a  sweete  harmonie"  in 
praise  of  Queen  Anne.  Pretty  though  the  Queen  was,  and 
graciously  as  she  responded  to  the  official  compliments  paid  in 
all  these  ^'pageants,"  not  a  cheer  was  raised  nor  a  cap  lifted 
in  her  honour  between  the  Tower  and  Westminster.  Abbot 
Boston  received  her  at  the  Abbey  door,  and  she  was  led, 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  prelates,  monks,  and  nobles,  to  the 
choir,  where  the  coronation  took  place  with  the  customary 
ceremonies.  Archbishop  Cranmer — who  had  recently  signed 
those  documents  which  crushed  the  spirit  of  Katherine  of 
Aragon,  and  who  came  post-haste  from  Doncaster  for  the  pur- 
pose— being  the  officiating  prelate.  After  the  coronation  the 
Queen  went  in  great  state  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  she 
partook  of  a  sumptuous  banquet,  three  great  ladies  sitting  under 
the  table  at  her  feet,  ready  to  present  her  with  her  napkin, 
spoon,  and  kerchief.  The  King  did  not  appear,  the  whole 
ceremony  being  solely  in  honour  of  the  new  consort.  We 
possess  a  very  minute  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
tables  at  this  banquet,  whereby  we  glean  that  the  ladies  all  sat 
together  and  the  gentlemen  also  by  themselves. 

When,  a  few  years  later,  Anne  of  Cleves  came  to  London, 
she  too  was  received  with  the  usual  state,  and  was  conveyed 
with  much  pomp  from  Greenwich  to  Westminster  by  water. 
She  wore  the  curious  gold-plated  helmet-shaped  head-dress, 
covered  with  fine  lace  and  jewels,  still  worn  by  her  Dutch  com- 
patriots. St.  James's  Palace  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
first  days  of  Anne  of  Cleves'  married  life.  Before  the  Dissolu- 
tion the  house  had  been  a  hospital  for  fourteen  ''sisters," 
maidens  that  were  "leperous."  Henry,  who  seized  it  for 
himself,  altered  and  partly  rebuilt  it  In  various  parts  of  the 
existing  palace,  notably  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  Tapestry 
Chamber,  and  on  the  leaden  pipes  in  Ambassador's  Court,  will 
be  found  the  initials,  "H."  "A."  The  "A"  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  stand  for  Anne  Boleyn,  but  the  date  within  these 
medallions,  1540,  identifies  them  as  belonging  to  the  brief  reign 
of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
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Katherine  Howard  and  Katherine  Parr,  Henry's  fifth  and 
sixth  wives,  were  married — the  former  so  privately  that  the  date 
is  lost,  and  the  latter  in  semi-state  at  Hampton  Court  on  July 
I  a,  1543 — but  were  never  crowned.  The  tragedy  of  Katherine 
Howard  began  too  early  in  her  queenship  to  permit  of  any- 
thing like  pageantry ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  Katherine 
Parr's  matrimonial  existence,  the  King  was  too  much  of  an 
invalid  to  indulge  even  in  his  favourite  pastime  of  singing.  He 
had  to  content  himself  with  playing  the  accompaniments  of 
his  jester,  Will  Somers,  who  used  to  sing  his  own  compositions 
to  him. 

On  Sunday,  September  7,  1533,  Anne  Boleyn  was  delivered 
at  Greenwich  Palace  of  a  female  child — "  a  faire  yoong  ladie," 
as  Holinshed  describes  her — the  future  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her 
christening  was  an  occasion  of  much  ceremony.  On  the 
morning  of  the  loth  September,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Stephen 
Peacock,  robed  in  crimson  velvet,  and  wearing  his  Collar  of  SS., 
accompanied  by  the  Aldermen  and  civic  authorities,  went  in 
their  State  barges  to  Greenwich.  Here,  in  the  hall  of  the  palace, 
a  procession  was  formed,  in  which  marched  the  Marquises  and 
Marchionesses  of  Exeter  and  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  many  noble  men  and  women.  The  royal  infant, 
"in  a  mantel  of  purple  velvet,"  and  with  a  long  ermine-lined 
train,  was  carried  by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  supported  by  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  Countess  of  Kent,  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  walked  behind,  sup- 
porting the  train  of  the  "  mantel,"  and  Viscount  Rochford,  her 
maternal  uncle,  the  Lords  William  and  Thomas  Howard  and 
Lord  Hussey,  bore  a  canopy  of  silk  over  the  little  Princess.  On 
arriving  at  the  chapel,  the  noble  company  was  led  to  the  font 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
who  wore  magnificent  copes  of  white  satin  and  gold.  Certain 
gentlemen  were  deputed  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  font  free  from 
dust  and  impurities  with  ^'apems  and  towells"!  Elizabeth 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  Cecilia,  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  were 
god-mothers,  and  presented  the  usual  silver  cups.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony,  which  was  marked  by  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets  and  the  presentation  of  christening  gifts  to  the  new- 
bom  Princess,  the  procession  re-formed  and  returned,  lighted  by 
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five  hundred  "staff"  torches,  to  the  Queen's  apartments.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  after  having  partaken  of  biscuits  and 
hypocras,  made  their  way  back  in  full  state  to  the  city,  by  water. 

The  splendid  pageant  which  marked  Anne  Boleyn's  prog^ress 
from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower  was  repeated  when  Anne  of  Cleves 
was  brought  in  triumph  from  Greenwich  to  Westminster.  On 
February  3,  1540,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  was  warned  that  the 
King  and  Queen  were  leaving  Greenwich  for  Westminster,  and 
that  it  was  the  King's  wish  that  ''the  commons  of  London 
should  be  in  their  best  apparel  in  their  barges"  to  wait  upon 
their  Highnesses.  On  this  occasion  the  meeting  was  at  St. 
Dunstan's-in-the-East  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  arrival  at 
Greenwich  was  fixed  for  eight  o'clock.  That  very  night  Henry, 
in  a  fearful  temper,  informed  the  trembling  Cromwell  he  would 
not  be  husband  to  that  "Dutch  cow."  Six  months  later  he 
divorced  her,  the  good  lady  accepting  his  terms  with  so 
much  alacrity  that  Henry's  vanity  was  offended  thereat  He 
expected  at  least  a  show,  of  reluctance !  He  kept  on  good  terms 
with  the  placid  lady  throughout  the  brief  reign  of  prosperity  of 
her  rival,  Katherine  Howard,  even  visiting  her  and  returning  her 
hospitality  with  an  invitation  to  Hampton  Court,  which  Anne 
accepted  with  the  greatest  pleasure !  So  friendly,  in  fact,  were 
the  King  and  his  discarded  consort,  that  strange,  but  natural, 
rumours  were  floating  so  thickly  through  the  air  that  it  became 
necessary  for  the  ex-Queen's  fair  fame  to  put  an  end  to  these 
by  a  public  trial  of  some  of  the  gossips.  Surely  there  was  never 
a  stranger  monarch  than  our  eighth  Henry,  and  well  mi^t  the 
French  Ambassador  declare  that  "  in  the  Court  of  England  you 
may  expect  anything  strange  and  unexpected  when  least  you 
think  it  likely  to  happen."  London  had  a  good  deal  to  gossip 
over  anent  Anne  of  Cleves,  who,  becoming  eventually  aware  of 
the  declining  influence  of  Katherine  Howard,  actually  intrigued 
to  regain  the  position  of  Queen  which  she  had  enjoyed  for  only 
a  few  months.  She  might  have  succeeded,  too,  but  for  the 
advent  upon  the  scene  of  the  astute  widow  Latimer  (Katherine 
Parr),  who  had  determined,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  neck,  to 
become  Queen  of  England. 

The  death  of  Henry  vni.,  which  took  place  on  the  night  of 
January  28,  1547,  at  Whitehall,  in  a  chamber  overlooking  the 
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Thames,  was  kept  a  profound  secret  for  three  days,  whilst  Edward 
Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  rode  out  to  Hertford  to  announce  the 
late  King's  demise  to  his  son  Edward,  and  bring  him  to  London. 
Meanwhile  the  body,  after  being  embalmed,  was  placed  in  a  coffin, 
and  brought  down  into  the  Privy  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  where  it 
remained  three  days,  after  which  it  was  taken  into  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  an  effigy  in  wax  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  outer 
casket  of  oak,  "  in  every  particular  like  unto  the  late  King,  even 
as  he  appeared  in  life,  and  sumptuously  dressed."  The  chapel 
was  hung  with  black  cloth  and  with  banners  of  St.  George  and 
England.  Eighty  enormous  silver  candlesticks,  with  tall  wax- 
tapers  in  them,  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  catafalque. 
The  Marquis  of  Dorset,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  the  late 
King's  nephew  by  marriage,  was  chief  mourner.^  On  the  Tuesday, 
and  for  five  following  mornings,  Norrey  stationed  himself  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel,  and  cried  out  at  intervals,  to  the  congre- 
gation, "  Of  your  charity,  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  most  high  and 
mighty  Prince,  Henry  viii.,  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  and  King." 
Watch  was  made  day  and  night  by  the  chaplains  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Privy  Chamber.  Then  began  the  saying  of  Masses  for  the 
benefit  of  the  King's  soul ;  and  these  were  as  numerous  as  they 
were  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  vii.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Masses  were  said  throughout  the  country,  both  in 
the  provinces  and  the  capital,  in  the  cathedrals  as  well  as  in  the 
parish  churches.  The  ritual  was  everywhere  absolutely  Latin. 
Bishop  Gardiner  was  the  celebrant  at  High  Mass  each  day, 
and  he  also  officiated  at  Vespers  and  Solemn  Dirge  in  the 
afternoons. 

In  bygone  times  the  funeral  of  a  sovereign  and  the  coronation 
of  his  successor  took  place  almost  simultaneously,  occasion- 
ally with  strange  results,  considerable  confusion  often  arising 
therefrom  between  the  respective  arrangements;  the  sombre 
preparations  for  the  obsequies  of  King  Henry,  for  instance, 
clashed  weirdly  with  the  festivities  that  were  being  organised  in 

*  The  twelve  other  marquises  were  present,  but  not  the  Protector  or  his 
brother,  the  Admiral  Thomas  Seymour.  They  were  too  busy  at  the  Tower 
with  the  new  King,  who,  according  to  etiquette,  did  not  attend  his  pre- 
decessor's state  obsequies,  but  assisted  daily  at  Requiem  Masses  said  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul  in  the  chapel  within  the  Tower. 
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honour  of  his  son's  accession.  Matters  at  last  became  so  mixed 
that  Bishop  Gardiner  found  himself  obliged  to  appeal  to  *'  my 
Lord  of  Oxford's  Players,"  who  were  located  at  Soutfawaik, 
preparing  to  act  a  ''  pageant "  and  a  "  comedy."  The  Bishop 
said  "  it  would  be  more  decent  to  perform  a  solemn  dirge  for 
their  master  than  a  merry  play." 

In  the  end  Gardiner  had  his  way»  and  the  obsequies  of  Henry 
VIII.  suffered  nothing  from  the  counter-attractions  of  ''Green 
Men,"  the  '' Morris  Dancers,"  and  ''A  Mountain  for  the  Gods," 
which  were  among  the  items  promised  by  the  players,  who 
performed  immediately  after  Edward's  coronation  in  tiie  hall  of 
the  ex-monastery  of  Blackfriars.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
had  hard  work  to  get  the  necessary  cash  for  their  ''  properties  " 
from  Sir  William  Carwarden,  or  Garden,  the  official  to  whom  they 
had  continually  to  apply  for  payment^ 

On  Monday,  as  already  intimated,  the  young  King  entered 
London  and  went  straight  to  the  Tower,  where,  in  accordance 
with  traditional  etiquette,  he  was  to  remain  in  seclusion  until 
after  his  coronation.  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  February  x,  the 
executors  of  the  late  King  assembled  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Tower,  and  Henry's  will  was  read  to  them  from  banning  to 
end,  after  which  they  took  the  oath  for  the  new  King,  and 
Hertford  was  proclaimed  Protector  of  the  Realm  untU  his 
majority.^ 

The  funeral  procession  of  Henry  viii.,  which  was  of  extra- 
ordinary  length,  left  the  Chapel  Royal  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
on  February  14,  passed  through  the  streets  of  London,  and 
reached  Sion  near  twilight  Here  the  coffin  stood  all  night 
among  the  broken  walls  of  that  ancient  monastic  house  which 
had  been  the  prison  of  Henry's  second  slaughtered  consort, 
Katherine  Howard.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  body  arrived 
at  Sion  on  the  eve  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Queen  Katherine's 
death,  a  fact  which  lends  additional  horror  to  the  following  story, 
related  in  a  contemporary  document  preserved  in  the  Sloane 
collection:  "The  King's  body  rested  in  the  ruined  Chapel  of 

^  See  the  Losely  MSS.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Kemps,  London,  John 
Murray,  1835. 

'  His  position  as  Protector  was  not  officially  ratified  until  the  32nd  of 
March. 
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Sion,  and  there,  the  leaden  coffin  being  cleft  by  the  shaking 
of  the  carriage,  the  pavement  of  the  church  was  wetted  with 
Henry's  blood.  In  the  morning  came  plumbers  to  solder  the 
coffin,  under  whose  feet — I  tremble  while  I  write  it," — says  the 
author,  "was  suddenly  seen  a  dog  creeping  and  licking  up 
the  King's  blood.  If  you  ask  me  how  I  know  this,  I  answer, 
William  Greville,  who  could  scarcely  drive  away  the  dog,  told 
me  so,  and  so  did  the  plumber  also." 

The  coffin  most  likely  had  been  abandoned  by  the  mourners, 
who  had  retired  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  some  gaseous  explosion 
taking  place,  led  to  this  frightful  occurrence,  which  added 
considerably,  when  it  got  noised  abroad,  to  the  superstitious 
terror  in  which  the  late  King's  name  was  held.^  It  fulfilled,  so 
the  people  said.  Father  Peyto's  denunciation  against  Henry  from 
the  pulpit  of  Greenwich  Church  in  1543,  when  that  daring 
friar  compared  him  to  Ahab,  and  told  him  to  his  face  "that 
the  dogs  would,  in  like  manner,  lick  his  blood." 

This  weird  circumstance,  if  it  really  happened,  does  not  seem 
to  have  impressed  Bishop  Gardiner  very  deeply,  for  a  more 
fulsome  sermon  was  never  preached  than  that  which  he  delivered 
at  Windsor  on  February  16, — taking  for  his  text  "Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord," — in  which  he  enlaiged  on  the 
late  King's  virtues,  and  lamented  the  loss,  both  to  high  and  low, 
by  the  death  of  "  this  most  good  and  gracious  King  " ;  "  whom," 
Sir  Anthony  Browne  declared,  "  there  was  no  need  to  pray  for, 
since  he  was  surely  in  heaven." 

Some  awful  stories  of  supernatural  apparitions  were  presently 
circulated  all  over  London,  especially  among  the  Catholics.  The 
"  old  King  "  had  appeared  to  an  ex-Carthusian  fiiar,  wreathed  in 
flames;  folks  at  Windsor  had  beheld  him  running  along  the 
corridors  of  the  Castle  blazing  like  a  meteoric  ball;  and  he  had 
even,  so  it  was  rumoured,  paid  his  widow  a  warning  visit  in  the 
still  hours  of  the  night  If  so,  she  was  foolish  indeed  to  have 
discarded  the  portentous  hint  not  to  marry  again ! ' 

^  It  appears  from  contemporary  evidence  that  on  account  of  its  weight 
King  Henry's  body  was  not  put  in  a  leaden  coffin  until  it  reached  Windsor, 
then  it  was  solder«l  down. 

'  King  Francis  i.,  notwithstanding  Henry's  unorthodox  opinions,  and  his 
notorious  revolt  from  Rome,  ordered  a  Requiem  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of 
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Lord    Chancellor    Wriothesley    dissolved    Parliament     on 
Monday,    February    30,    1547,    in    a    neatly    turned    speech 
declaring  that  their    most    puissant    master  was    dead.     The 
eventful  news  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  sorrow, 
some  of  the  members  even  bursting  into  tears — or  pretending  to 
do  so.    Then  followed  the  reading  of  that  portion  of  the  King's 
will  which   regarded    the    royal    succession.     By  this  £unous 
testament,  which  was  destined  to  prove  so  fatal  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  King  Henry  provided  that  in  case  Edward  died  childless, 
and  he  himself  had  no  other  children  by  his  **  beloved  wife, 
Katherine,  or  any  other  wives  he  might  have  hereafter,"  ^  King 
Edward  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sister,  Maiy,  and  if 
she  in  her  turn  proved  without  offspring  she  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  her  sister  Elizabeth.     Failing  heirs  to  that  Princess,  the 
Crown  was  on  the  same  conditions  to  pass  to  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  sisters,  Katherine  and  Mary  Grey,  daughters  of  the 
King's  eldest  niece,  the  Lady  Frances  Brandon,  Marchioness  of 
Dorset.     In  the  eventuality  of  the  three  sisters  Grey  dying 
without  issue,  the  Throne  was  to  be  occupied  successively  by 
the  children  of  the  Lady  Frances'  younger  sister,  the   Lady 
Eleanor,  Countess  of  Cumberland.     The  Scotch  succession  was, 
however,  set  aside  from  no  personal  ill-will  to  Henry's  eldest 
sister,  the  Dowager-Queen  of  Scotland,  Margaret  Tudor,  for  he 
left  her  a  handsome  legacy.    Henry  most  probably  omitted  the 
name  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  as  heiress  to  the  throne,  and 
gave  his  preference  to  the  daughters  of  his  two  nieces,  because 
although  at  war  with  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  he  still  hoped  that 
the  betrothal  of  his  grand-niece,  Mary  Stuart,  to  his  son  Edward 
might  be  arranged,  and  thus  eventually  bring  about  the  desired 
union  of  the  two  Crowns  in  a  natural  manner.    Moreover,  there 
was  the  religious  question  to  be  considered.    The  R^ent,  Mary 

the  soul  of  his  ''well  beloved  brother,  Heniy  Vlll.,  King  of  England,"  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame,  at  which  he  assisted ;  he  also  left  in  his  will  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  devoted  to  Masses  to  be  said  in  perpetuity  for  the  same  pious 
purpose.  A  Mass  is  still  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  our  *'  Bluff  King 
Hal"  every  year  in  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Paris,  the  custom  having 
survived  even  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

^  This  significant  allusion  to  "any  other  wives  he  might  have"  is 
evidence,  on  the  whole,  that  had  he  lived  to  be  seventy  or  eighty  he 
intended  having  twelve,  instead  of  six ! 
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of  Guise,  was  a  fiery  Papist,  and  actually  using  all  her  influence 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  to  thwart  the  English  King's 
anti-Papal  policy.^ 

^The  King's  wiU  was  dated  December  30,  1546,  and  revoked  all 
previous  wilb  that  he  might  have  made.  The  original  was  not,  however, 
in  Henry's  own  hand,  but  written  in  a  book  of  stout  paper,  and  was,  it  is 
said,  signed  by  his  Majesty's  stamp  as  well  as  his  autograph. 


END  OF  VOLUME   I. 
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bv  Arthur  J.  Cask  in.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Zvo.    Buekratn.    6s, 
A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.    Crown  9vo.    6s. 
OLD  ENGLISH   FAIRY  TALES.     With 

numerotts  Illustntions  by  P.  D.  Bedpokd. 

Second E^Hon,  CrownSvo.  Bnchrmm.  6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  VICAR  OF  MORWtNSTOW :   A 

Biography.     A  new  and  Revised  Edition. 

With  a  Portndt.    Crown  9»o,    31.  6d. 
DARTMOOR  :  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 


Sketch.     With  PItnt  and  nonMram  lUaa- 

trations.    Crown  9oo.    6t, 
THE    BOOK   OF    THE    WEST.     With. 

numerous  Illustrations.  Two  voinmee.  Vol.  i. 

Devon.  Second  Edition.   Vol.  11.  Cornwall. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo,    fir.  each. 
A   BOOK   OF   NORTH   WALES.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  ivo,    6t, 
A    BOOK    OF   SOUTH   WALES.     With 

many  Illustrations.    Crvwn  Svo.    6s, 
THE  RIVIERA.    VTith  mMy  IllustimiuHM. 

Crown  %vo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  b  also  published. 
A  BOOK  OF  GHOSTS.     With  8  lUustra- 

tions  by  D.  Murray  Smith.   Second  Edition. 

Crown  ivo.    6s» 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.    With  67  Illustra- 
tions Fifth  Edition.  Large  Crown  9po.  6s. 
A    GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY   SONG  J 

English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 

Melodies.     Collected  and  arranged  by  S. 

Baring-Gould    and    H.    F.    SHBn*ARD. 

J?emy  Ato,    6s. 
SONGS  OFTHE  WEST:  Traditional  Ballads 

and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with  their 

Melodies.   Collected  bjr  S.  Baring-Gould, 

M.A.,  and  H.  F.  SHBprARO,  M.A.     In  4 

Parts.     Farts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  2s.  6d,  each. 

Part  IV. ,  4f.  In  One  Volume,  Paper  Sides^ 

Cloth  Bach,  xor.  net. ;  Roan^  151. 
See  also  The  Little   Guides  and  Half- 

Crown  Library. 
Barker   (Aldred  F.X     See  Textbooks  of 

Technoloey. 
Bamea  (W.  B.),  D.D.     See   Churchman's 

Bible. 
Bamett  (Xrg.  P.  AX    See  Little  Library. 
Baron  (R.  &.  H.X  M.A.    FRENCH  PROSE 

COMPOSITION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8m. 

^.6d,   Key t-^,  not.    See  also  Junior  School 

Books. 
Barron  (H.  ILX  M.A.,  Wadham   College,^ 

Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  WKU 

a   Preface    by   Canon    Scott   Holland. 

Crown  Zvo.     xs,  6d. 
Baetable  (C.  F.X  M.  A.    See  Social  Questions 

Series. 


BntaonCHra.  BUpHanX    A  BOOK  of 

THE  COUNTRYANDTHE  GARDEN. 

Illustrated  by  F.  Carruthbrs  Govld  and 

A.  C  Gould.    Den^  9vo.    tot.  6d, 
A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN 

FLOWERS.    Fcap,%»o.    xs.  6d, 
Batten  (LoriaC  W.\  Ph.D.,  S.T.D..  Some 

time  IVofessor  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 

School.     THE  HEBREW  PROPHET. 

Crown  Zvo.    %s.  6d,  net, 
BeaniaJL(A.Hl£taMX  PONSASINORUM: 

OR,  A  GUIDE  TO  BRIDGE.     Second 

Edition,    Ftap.  boo,    u. 
Beard  (W.  B-X.   See  JuMor  Biouaination 

Series  and  Beginner's  Books. 

Beeicnirt <Peieii.  thoughts  on 

HUNTING.    Edited  by  J.  Orno  Pa6«t, 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


andlUttstnUodfayO.  H.JALLANIX  Ssc^tui 
mnd  CM4mMr  EditUm,    Dtw^tv0.    6t, 

Badtford  (WUliaill).    Sm  Little  Library. 

BiWIoMng  (H.  a>,  M.A..  Canon  of  West- 
minster.   See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Beftiie(BUrold).  MAST£R  WORKERS. 
With  lUustraOons.    Demylvp.    js,6d.9uL 

BahxiM&iJaoob).  dialogues  on  the 

SUPERSENSUAL    LIFE.     Edited    by 

Bbrmard  Holland.    FcmA,  Sew.    31.  6d, 
B«llO0(EiUlMX    PARIS.    With  Maps  and 

Illustrations.    Crwwn  to#.    69, 
BellOtCH.H.]:..),M.A.  THE  INNER  AND 

MIDDLE    TEMPLE.      With   nmserotM 

Illustrations.    Cmmm  Sm^    6r.  mi. 
See  also  L.  A.  A.  JonM. 
BMIMttlW.  H.),  M.A.     A  PRIMER  OP 

THEBIbLE.    Sgc^Hd  SMti^m.    Cr,  H». 

**,  6d. 
B6niMtt(W.  H.)and  AdeiM7(W.F.).   A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCrroN.    Stcfnd 

Edition.    CfvmmBv^    jt,td. 

Banioii  <Arolitxliliop).    GOD'S  board  : 

Communion  Addresses.    Fcii^.  8cw.    31. 6d, 

U4t, 

B«niOB  (A  0.x  M.A.     See  Oxford  Bb- 

graphies. 
BttlMOn  (R.  v.).     THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 

NESS :  a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 

119th  Psalm.    Cr^tMS  8cv.  5/. 
Barnard  (E.  BA  M. A.,  Canon  of  SaUsbury. 

THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.    Fcm^,  Sew. 

xr.  drf. 

Bcrtottoli  (Btfonatt  de).    THE  life 

OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS,  O.S.R,  THE 
MONK  OP  LLANTHONY.    With  Illus- 
traUons.    Dem¥  Zvc,    lor.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

BatliAiii-BdirardKlC.).  home  life  m 

FRANCE.        With    many    Illustrations. 
Fpttrtk  Edition,    Dtmf  8ev.    ;#.  6d,  $ut, 

Batmina-Baker  (J.  F.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridce.    See  Hand* 

books  of  Theology. 
Bidas<lL).    See  Bysantine  Texts. 
'^'m  (0.  B.  D.X  D.D.     See  Churchman's 

Bible. 

Bindley  (T.  HarbartX  B.D.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCtJMENTS  OF  THE 
FAITH.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Crowm  9»0.    fir. 

BUma  (Mmry  Brjaii).    THE  Lif  E  OF 

WALTWHITI^N.    With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.    Dgmy^vc.    ioi,6d.  tut. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bliiyon  (LavranoAK    the  death  of 

AJ5AM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Craum 

800.    3r.  6d.  tut. 
'WILLIAM  BLAKE.     In  s  volumes. 

Quart0,    £if  is.  gmeA.    Vol.  1. 
BlrnstLDffKEtlMlX    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Blair    (Robert).      See    Illustated   P^Kket 

Library. 
Blake  (WUUamX     See  lUusmted  Pocket 

Libcary  and  Little  Library. 


<EX.    M.A.      See    Libnry    «r 

Devotion. 

^_^  cr.  Earran  M.A.     shakb- 

SPEARB'S  GARDEN.  Witblthm- 

tratioos.  Fem/.  Sew.  jr.  6d.;itmiJkgr,4''6d, 

net, 
BUmaKHiaoxlX  See  Becinnss's  Books. 
Boardmail  (T.  H.),  M.A.    See  Text  Books 

ofTechnoloi^. 
Bodl«ri<'*B.ClAmboror*Fmioe.'    THR 

CORONATION    OF    EDWARD    VII. 

DtH^ttfo.    %xs.m€L    By  Command  of  the 


^,,  -_,,D.D.  THE  SOUL*S 
PILORIBIXCE:  Devotional  Readings 
from  his pubiisbed  and  unpoblbhed  writings. 
Seleoedand  arranged  by  J.  H.  Buuf,  B,D. 
F.R.S.B.    P^tthm.    9i/6d. 

BonafOardilialX   SeeUbraxyorDevodoD. 

BoonCF.CX    See Commereial  Series. 


Borrow  (OaOTKaX    See  Little  Libvsiy. 
.•     «.. 7ULTURAI. 

,  J.  R.  Aims- 

WOKTH  Davis,  M.  A    With  an  IntiodnctioD 


Boa  (J. 

ZOOLOGY. 


BitiamaX     agriculi 

Ttmnslated  by  J.  R.  Aims- 


by  Elbanok  A  Ormbkod,  F.E.S.    With 
xssllhistnuioos.  Cmm^tfo,  TkirdEdHimm, 

XI.O.XB.A    EASY  GRSSK 

DISES.    Cromm  8(v.  sr.    See  also 

Jonior  Examination  Series. 
BonltOB  (B.  8.x  M.A     GEOMETRY  ON 
MpDERILLINES.    Cn 


Bomton   (WUliam    B.).     thomas 

GAINSBOROUGH:  His  Life,  Times, 
Work,  Sitters,  and  Friends.  Wiih4oIUas- 
trations.    Dswr^Seis.    js.6d.mtt, 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  With  49 
Illustrations.    2>«iMr8cw.    js.  6d.  tut. 

BOWdan  (B.  U.X  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quouisons  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.   Fifth  Kdiii^n.   CrvwHx6mi0.  9S.6dL 

Bcgria(W.x  Christmas  at  the  zoa 

With  Verses  by  W.  Bovlb  and  84  Cdlonied 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Nsilson.  Su^erRtiyat 
ifiwA    ar. 

Brat)ailt(F.a.XM.A    See  Littk  Guides. 

Brodrig[^gftjnr)aiidMorton(Ani1araoitX 
A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP. 
TIAN  ARCHiCOLOGY.  With  nany 
IllustrattoQs.    Cronm  8ev.    3s.  6d. 

Brooka  (A.  &.)  m.a    slingsby  and 

SUNGSBY  CASTLE.  With  many  Illns- 
trations.    Crfum  8sw.    7^.  6i£ 

Brooka  (B.  W.  X    See  Bysantine  Tests. 

Brown  (P.  H.X  Fraser  Professor  of  Ancient 
(Scottish)  History  at  the  University  of  Edm- 
burgh.  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  TIMS  OF 
QUEEN  MARY.    Dtmy%oc.    it.  id,  tut. 

Browne   (Ur    ThomaaX      See    Standaid 

BrowalSi  (0.  L.).     THE    HEART    OF 
JAPAN.      Illustrated.       Third   EdUi^n, 
Crown  %O0.    6s. :  aU0  Detmy  8m.    U, 
A  Cokmial  Edition  is  also  pabiish«L 


General  Literature 


SMLittkLibrwy. 
CURIOSltlES 


trmtions  by  Hakky  B.  Nbilson. 

Bnokton  *(A.  KA  THB  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA:  a  BalUd-Epic  Second  Edi- 
Horn.    Crvwn  Stw.    of.  6d,  net 

EAGER  HEART:  AT^ystery  Play.  Fourth 
Edition,    Crown  tioo.    is.  net 

lMg9  (B.  A.  WallllX  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  loo 
Coloared  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Vohmuu    Roy»l9vo.    /Q^  xs,  net 

BaU  (Paul).  Army  ChapUin.     GOD  AND 
OUR    SOLDIERS.       Second    Edition, 
Crown  Zvo,    fir. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  puUished. 

BnllMT  (XissX  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

Bnimui  (Jobn).  THE  PILGRIM'S  PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
b^  C  H.  FiXTH,  M.A.  With  39  lUustra- 
tions  by  R.  Anning  Bbll.  Cr,  Sew.  6x. 
See  also  Library  of  Devotion   and  English 

BonSj^'.  JA  M.A,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  ivo.    ox. 

BnrMM  (OeleUX  GOOFS  AND  HOW 
TO  BE  THEM.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Small  ^io,    6s, 

Burke  (Bdmond).    See  English  Libnury. 

Bum  (A.  B.),  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

Bom  (J.  H.X  B.  D.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

KSiPP. 


Bima&d  ( 


RECORDS  AND 


REMINISCENCES,  PERSONAL  AND 
GENERAL.     With  a  Portrait  by  H.  v. 
Hbrkombr.     Crown  Bvo,      Fourth  and 
Choaler  EdiHon, ,  6r. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

BnniB    (BobertX    THE    POEMS    OF. 

Edited   by  Andsbw    Lang  and   W.  A. 

Craigib.    With  Portrait.     Third  Edition. 

Demy  Zvo,rilt  tof,    6s. 
Bnrnildd  (W.  PA^M.A.     OLD  TESTA- 

MENT    HISTORY     FOR     USE     IN 

SCHOOLS.    Crown  Bvo.    3s.  6d. 
Barton  (AlftedX     See   illustrated  Pocket 

•BwuS'CF.  W.),  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Vice. 
President  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AND 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS:  The  Bamp. 
ton  Leaures  for  1905.  Demjp  Bvo,  xsr.  6d. 
net. 

BaUcr  (JOMPh).     See  English  Library. 

CaldeooU  (AlSedX  D.D.  See  Handbteks 
of  Theology. 

Oaldenrood  (D.  S.X  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packetsof4o,  with  Answers.  i«.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  ad^  ad,^  and  yt 


tmteldM(Ada)[lIn.CroM].  THIRTY 

YEARS  IN  AUS ~ 


7S.6d. 


JSTRALIA.     Deuey  tow. 


A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
tleU 

_    ograpbies. 

(JOlmX      See  Illustrated   Pocket 


OaaflinjrCGMrMX 
&P07  (L  F.  H.>  i 
Oareleti  (JolmX 


See  Little  Library. 
See  Oxford  Biogra^ies. 


Library. 

Oarljle  mumiMX  THE  FRENCH  RE. 
VOLUTION.  Edited  by  C  R.  L. 
Flbtchbr.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.    Three  Voiumei.    Crown  Bvo.  xBe. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C  H.  FiBTH,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C  Lomas.  Three 
volumes.    Demy  Bvo.    iBs.  net. 

Oanyle  (R.  M.  and  A  J.X  M.A.    See 

L«Mders  of  Religion. 

*Oaxp«nt«r  (Margaret).    THE  child 

IN   ART.    With  numerous   Illustrations. 
Crotvn  Stw.    6s. 

Ohamberlin  (WUInir  B.).    ORDERED 

TO  CHINA.    CrtnvnBvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Oliannir  (0.  C.)  and  Roberta  (M.  R> 
LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo.    as.  6d. 

Chatterton  (TbomaaX  See  Methuen's 
English  Library. 

Obestertteld  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  Strachbv,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthkop.     T^wo  Volumes.    Cr.  Bvo.    lax. 

*01ietterton  (Q.  K.).    DICKENS.   With 

Portraits  and    Illustrations.      Den^  Bvo. 

7Sm  6d.  net.  • 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Christian    (F.    W.)     THE    CAROLINE 

ISLANDS.    With  many  UlnstnUons  and 

Mnps,    Dimy  Bvo.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Olcero.    Sec  Classical  Translations. 
Clfl^rke   (F.   AX    M.A.      See    Leaders    of 

deatiier  (JL  L.)  and  Gmmp  (B.X 
RICHARD  WAGNERS^MUSIC 
DRAMAiS:  Interpretations,  embodying 
Wagn«r's  own  explanations.  In  Four 
Voiumn,  Fcap  %oo.  as.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.— Thb  Ring  op  thb  Nibblumg. 
Vol.    il^Paxsipal,   LoHBNGBiit,   and 

Thb  Holy  Grail. 
Vot„  n.— Tristan  and  Isolob. 
CUli^hca,)    See  Little  Guides. 
Qoug^  ( W.  TA    See  Junior  School  Books. 
Coaat  1W.    m;    B.A.      EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL    Crown  Bvo,    at, 
CobbCTX    See  Little  Blue  Books. 
CobH   \W.  F.X  M.A     THB  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS:  with  a  Commentary.     Demf 
Sr^^,     tor.  6d.  net 
ColerldMOLT.),  SELECTIONS  FROM. 
Edited  by  AXTHUB  Symons.     Fca/.  9vo* 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


OOUUM  (W.  B.),  M.A.  S««  ChofchBiAB't 
Libnry. 

CMlomuu  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLI- 
PHI  LI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  oopies  on 
handnudc  paper.  Folia,  TkruGuintututt, 

OomlM  (WllUaa).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Cook  (A.  K.),  M.  A.    See  E.  C.  Maicfaant. 

Cooke-Taylor  (B.  W.X  See  Social  Ques- 
tions Senes. 

Corom  (Kario).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
GREAT  QUEEN:  A  Tribute  to  the 
Noble  Life  of  Victoria    Rcgina.     Small 

A  6hRISTMAS  GREETING.  Sm,^ie,   is. 

Oorkna  (AliOe).    See  Little  Books  on  ArL 

OolatCROMllUUj).  DANTE'S  GARDEN. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Second  £dithtu 
Ft»4,  8tw.    ax.  6d.;  Umihor^  3«.  UL  met. 

BIBLE  FLOWERS.  With  a  Frontispiece 
and  Plan.    Fem^.  809.    u.  6d.  not. 

CoWlOFCAImtbaill).    See  Little  Ubraiy. 

Cowpor  (WUliam).  THE  POEMS  OF. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
I.  C  Bailxy,  M.A.  With  Illustrations, 
including  two  unpublished  designs  by 
WiLUAM  Blakk.  Two  Vohtmti,  Dtmy 
9r>o    xor.  6d.  ntt. 

Cos  (J.  ObarlMX  LT.D.,  F.a  A.  See  Little 
Guides,  llie  Antiquary's  Books,  and  Ancient 
Cities. 

OOZ  (HartfldX  B.A.     See  Social  Questions 

Crabbe  (GOOnro).    See  Little  Library. 

Oral«io<w.  A.),  a  primer  of  burns. 

Crown  Zvo.    ti.  6d. 
GraikdUrs.!   See  Little  Library. 
OraahawOuohardX   See  Little  Libwy. 

OrawfOrdCF.  a.).    See  Mary  CDanson. 

Oroadl  <W.)i  BRYAN  KING.  With  a 
Portrait.    Crown  Zvo,    xs.  6d.  not 

CniUDtfUUlk  (O.r  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  xi 
Pistes.     Crown  jtmo,    U.  6d,  net. 

From  the  edition  published  by  C.  Tilt, 
x8zi. 

Ommp  (B.).    See  A.  L.  Qeather. 

OOnUfli  (F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  SouU' 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THBTbOER  war.  With  many  Illus- 
trations,  Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  a  9oU* 
Qmmrto,    xcr.  eaeJL 

Oalta(B.L.),D.D.    See  Leaders  of  ReUgion. 

DanioU  (Q.  W.X.  M.A.  See  Leaden  of 
Religion. 

Danaon  (Mazr  C.)  and  Orawford  (F. 

O.).      FATHERS    IN    THE    FAITH. 
Small  9vo    li.  6d. 
Dante.     LA  COMMBDIA  DI   DANTfi. 
The  Italian  Tejct  edited  by  Pagbt  Totksbs, 
M.A.,D.Utt.    CrommBao.    6s.  ] 


fSYSTKM. 


THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DAff  TE. 

Translated  into  Sf^w^fiin  rnwfi  Vy  CL 

GoHDON  Wkight.    With  the  Italian  text. 

Fca^  80ib    at,  6tL  neL 
See  also  Paget  Toynbee  and  Little  Library. 
S«Xte3r(Q0M%>    See  Little  Library. 
D'ArejA.F.LM.A.     A  NEW  TRIGON- 

OMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.    Cr\ 

flMk    ms.6J, 

Davonport  (pfril).     See 

Library  and  X4ttle  Books  on  Art. 
Da^la  (H.  W.  C),  M.A.,  FeUow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  CoUege,  Authorof  *  Charlemsisae. ' 
ENGLAND  ITNDER  THE  NORMALS 
AND  ANGEVINS:  xo66.ta7a.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy^oo.  toe.6dL 

Dawion  (A.  J.X  morocco.  Bang  m 
bundle  of  jottings,  notes,  inpraaaoBdR, 
tales,  and  tributes.  With  many  Ilhiatrab- 
tions.    DemfBao,    to*.€d,'noi, 

Deaaa  (A.  Cy,    See  LitUe  Libruy. 

Ddboa(LMflDi    THE  METRIC  S1 
Crown  Sew.    ar. 

DamoatlMaei.  theolvnthiacsani) 

PHILIPPICS.     Translated   upon   a  aev 
prindple  by  Otho  Holland     Crowm  8ml 

DMOBtlMBOa.    AGAINST  CONON  AND 

CALUCLES.      Edited   with  Notes   aixl 

Vocabulary,  by  F.  Dabwik  Swift,  M.A. 

Fca^,  9tto,    as, 
DiOkena  (GbaxlMX     See  Liule  Library  and 

Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
DiCkiJUOn  (Emily).   POf5mS.   First  Scries. 

Crown  lew.    a*,  td.  net, 
Dickiliaoil  (Q.  L).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King-s 

College,     Cambridge.       THE     GREEK 

VIEW     OF     LIFE.        ~ 

Crown  8fv.    ar.  6d. 
DiOkMai  (H.  N.X  F.R.S  E.,  F.R.Met.  Soc 

METEOROLOGY.      *  '       ' 

boo,    at.6d, 
XHIko(Iiady)i 

IMllOlKBdwardX  SeeConnoUseur'aLUmry. 
Dittibflald  (P.  ELX  M. A..  F.S.A. 
THE     STORY     OF     OUR     BNGUSH 

TOWNS.      With    an     Introduction     by 

Augustus  Jbssofp,  D.D.    See»nd EeUtien„ 

OLeTeNGLISH   CUSTOMS:    Extant   at 

the  Present  Time.    Crown  6w.    6c    Sec 

also  Half*crown  Library. 
IMz<m  (W.  H.X  M.A.    A    PRIMER   OF 

TENNYSON.    Second  Edition.     Crwwm 

Zvo,    ae,  6d. 
ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 

BROWNINa     Second  JSditiom     Crwwm 

%po,    M.6d, 
Dole  (N.  E.).    FAMOUS  COMPOSERS. 

With  Portraits.     Two   yielmme**     Demy 

8»#.  xa«.  net. 

Donor  dlay).  songs  of  the  real. 

CfviMS  8m.    u.  ^d,  neU 
A  volume  of  poems. 


Femrth  Edition. 


Illustrated.      Ct 


See  Social  Questions  Series. 


General  Literaturb 


DWUdM  iHmM».    THE  MAN  IN  THE 

PULPIT.    CrawMBao.    %*.6d^m€i. 

Dowban  (J.X  D.D..  Loid  Bish«p  of  £4ia. 
Durgh.    See  Churchman's  Library. 

]>rM«  (O. )    See  Books  on  Business. 

Driyer  (S.  R.>,  D.D. ,  D.CL.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Churoi,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Crtvm  8m.  6f. 
See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

BryllVntU*  R).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

I>1tg||l4  (CoarlMX    See  Books  on  Business. 

DanOM  (B.  J.KNfn.  CoTKs),  Author  of  *  A 
Voyage  of  Consolation.*  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OP  THE  LATCH.  Ste9tuiEdUUnu 
Cretan  Brtf.    6f . 

2>iiima  T.).  D.Sc.,  and  Xii]i4dla(V.  kX 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  X14  Illustrations.      Second  Sdiiicn. 
Crown  Bvo,    3*.  6d, 
DUDfltaJL  <A  &),  B.SC.     See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Dnrluui  (The  Bail  ot%  A  report  on 

CANADA.    With  an  Introductory  Note. 

Demy  8w.    4«.  6d.  net 
Datt  OwT.  AX    A  POPULAR  GUIDE  TO 

NORFOLK.    Medium  Sve.    td,  net. 
THE   NORFOLK   BROADS.      With 

coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  Fbank 

SouTHGATB.    Large  Den^  8cv.    6r.    See 

also  Little  Guides. 
BarleCJolm),  Bishop  of  Salisbury,    MICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE.   or   A  PIECE  OF 

THE  WORLD    DISCOVERED.     Pat 

\tmo,    %x  net. 

Bdmondi,  (Kajor  J.  B.K  E.E. ;  D.A.Q.. 

M.G.    See  W.  Birkbeck  Wood. 
BdwardB(OlMlieBt>.    See  Social  Questions 

Series. 
Edwards  (W.  DOUllas):    See  Commendal 

Series. 
Bgaa    (Haree>       See    illustrated    Pocket 

Library. 
Scerton  (BE.  B.).  M.A    A  HISTORY  OF 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.    New 

and  Cheaper  Issue.     Demy  8sw.    je.  Ut 

net. 


A  Colonial  Edition  is  alsopubKshed. 
Ellalnr  (0. 0.).  See  The  Little  Guides. 
Ellerion(P.  O.).    See  S.  J.  Stone. 

EUwoodCTboxnas).  TriE  history  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  by  C  G.  Crumf, 
M.A     Crown  8cw.    6/. 

Biml  (B.X  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE:  From  iu  B«g)nning  to 
Tennyson.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Demy  Boo.    rx.  &/.  «</. 

Erasmus.  A  Book  cdled  in  Latin  EN« 
CHIRIDION  MILITIS  CHRKTIANI, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight,  replenidied  with  most  wholesome 
precepts,  made  by  the  famous  clerk  Erasmus 
of  Roteidame,  to  the  which  is  added  a  new 
•ad  marvelloos  pcofttaUe  preface. 


From  the  ediiMa  prinMd  \f9  WviiIf^  dt 
Worde  for  John  Byddell,  1533.    Fca^  Boo. 
3«.  ^d.  net. 
Faaxbvotk«r(W.E.X 


SOPHYDrT^k^oWN. 


THE  PHILO. 
.Second 
Ediiion,    Crown  Boo,    39. 6d, 

Furar  (Wglnaim    THE  GARDEN  OF 

ASIA.    Second  Edition.    CoownBoo.    6x. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  publiabcd. 
F«nrier(iasaikX    See  Little  Xibmry; 
rid^er  (T.  Clazton),  M.Init.  C.E.     See 

Books  on  Business. 


FlaldiBC 

rary. 

FiMn{fkW.XM.A 

Firth**Va   BLX    M.A. 
ARMY:  A  h£ 


See    English    Lib- 
See  Juaior  B«aaaaatioo 

CROMWELL'S 

ory  of  the  English  Soldier 

during  the  Civil  Wan,  the  Commonwealth, 


OF 


and  the  Protectocate.    Creeun  Bvo,    6e. 

Flsber  (O.  V.X  M.A.     annals 

SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  Withw 

ou9  Illustrations.    Demf  Bvo.    lot.  fyL    , 

FitsaaraldOMwacdX  THSRUEAIvAt 

OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stbphsn  Batsov,  aad  a 
'  ly  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Croum 
See  also  Miniature  Library. 

flaokar  (W.  H.X  M.A.,  D.C  U.  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  CheUcnham. 
THE  STUDENTS  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Part  I.  MoRNuiG  akd  Evbking  PaavxR 
ANP  Litany.  With  an  Introduction  end 
Notes.    Crown  8e«.    ar.  6d. 

FlttZjA.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
ofPolitical  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  Boo.    7*.  6d.  not. 

FortoMBS  (Krs.  0.)    See  Lhtle  Books  on 

Frasar  (DavldX    A  modern  cam- 
paign; OR.  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
Illustrated.    Crown  Boo.    6r. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published^ 

FJnUMr  CJ.  F.X     ROUND  the  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.     With  zoo  lUustnuions. 
Fomrtk  Edition    Crowm  Boo.    6r. 
A  Celoeial  Edition  is  also  published. 

FMlUdl  (W.)i  M.  A.  See  Textbooks  of  Tech* 
nology. 

FievlmyiclL  (Bd.  Yonx    dairy  bag- 

TSRIOLOGY.     A  Short  Manual  for  th» 
Use  of  Students.     Translaud  by  J.   R. 
AiNSWORTM  D Avw,  M.  A.    Second  Ediiion. 
Revised,    Crown  Boo.    9t.6d. 
Fvlftod  (H.  W.X  M.A.     See  Churchman's 

G.  O.  fUlA  F.  a  a.  JOHN  BULL'S  AD- 
VENTURES  IN  THE  FISCAL  WON- 
DERLAND.  By  CHAHLSa  Gsakb.  With 
46  Illustrations  by  F.  CxRiOTBaRS  Gould 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    is.  net. 

a«moliail(W.lLX    See  Utile  Guides         > 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


0«BbadO(0«aft«3r.Ii4.X  See  mnttnted 
Pocket  library. 

aMktildfn.).    See  Little  Library. 

a««|n«t»  the  Richt  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary's  Books* 

OCMBrn  <H.  B.V M.  A.,  Fdlow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. WUh  Bameroos  Plans.  F^wtk 
Ediii0m.  Revised,  with  a  new  Chapter 
indttding  the  South  African  War.    Crvnm 

A  h^tSrical  geography  of  the 

BRITISH   EMPIRE.     Steand  Sditi09U 
CrtwH  Zv0,    ax.  6d. 

OibUBl  (H.  d£  B.).  LUtD.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND :  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Fntrtk 
Bditi^m.    Dtmy  8ci».    io«.  UL 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 
Cr9mm  Sv^.    ir.  6d, 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Ttnik  EdiH^m.  Reviaed. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    Cranm  tioo.    u. 

ENGLISH  SOCIALREFORMSRS. 
StC9nd  EdiU0ti.    CrvwnBva.    at.  6d, 

See  also  Conunerdal  Series  and  Social 
Questions  Series. 

QiSbonOBdward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes,  Appen- 
dices, and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A., 
Litt.D.,  Regius  Prolesaor  of  Greek  at  Ckm- 
bridge.  /nSinen  V0lum€$.  DemyZw.  Gilt 
U/jt*.  6d.  4mek,    Also,  Cr,  Sow.    6r.  «mA. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT. 
INGS.    Edited,  with  an  Introdnction  and 
Notes,  by  G.    Birkbbck    Hill,    LL.D. 
Crown  Sew.    6«. 
See  also  English  Library. 

Oibion  (B.  '0.  tt.{.  D.D.,  Loid  BUhop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theobgy,  and  Oxford  Bio- 

ai£^(Al&.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art 
Oodftvy  (Eliialiettl).    A  BOOR  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE.   Second  SditioH,    Fcm^. 

GodtoF  UL  D.).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOLA. 
TkifdkdHion,    FaU^Zvo,    9t,6d 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  SdUion, 
Fcmp,  tvo,    ST.  6d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.    /^.     8m.    a«.  6d. 

CMiamltll  iOltTW).  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  With  m  Cokrared  Plates 
by  T.  RowLAMOSOM.  RtyeU^fvo,  Ono 
Gnmom  net. 

Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  28x7.  Abo 
Fcm^,  39MM.  With  10  Plates  in  Photo- 
gravure by  Tony  Tehannet.  lAtUkar.  re,  6d, 
net.  See  .also  Illnslrated  Pocket  library 
and  Soglish  Library. 

Oootfrten-nrMr  (A.).    IN  a  Syrian 

SADDLE.    Demy  990.    7e.6d.n4i. 
CtoQtffft  (H.  L.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  Walls 


Theolofical  College.  See  WestmintterCooi- 


Oraliam  (P.  Andflnon).    See  Social  Qoea- 

tions  Series. 
Qraiumr  (F.  B.K  M.A.,  Litt.D.    PSYCH- 

OLOGY.     Second  Edition,     Cromrn  Sew. 

%*.6d. 
THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.    Cr^mm 

Ufo.    6ff. 
anyaLM*gna«L).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 

FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Cmmm 

Bvo.    as.6d 
Qny  (P.L.),  B.Sc  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

MAGNETISM    AND  ELECTRICITY: 

an    Elementary    Text-Book.      With     iSs 

Diagrams.    Cronm  8tv.    3*.  6d. 

OrMn   (0.    Bnekland),  M.A..  Asaistanc 

Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  F^low 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LiCriN  SYNTAX.  Crvwom 
8tv.    7s.6d. 

OrMA  (B.  T.),  M.A.  See  Chuchnsan's 
Library. 

GTMnidM  (A.  H.  JA  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ROME :  During  the  Later  Repablic 
and  the  Early  Principate.  /n  Sijc  yolmmee. 
Demy  BtfO.  VoL  I.  (x33-xo4  cc  X  xoc  6d. 
net. 

OfMILirtll  (Dora).    See  Miniature  Lifanoy. 

OZMnrr  (R.    A)     THE  vault    Of 

HEaVEN.      a   Popular  Introdnctkm  to 
Astronomy.     With  numerous  IQustratiotts. 
Crown  BtfO.    er.  6d. 
OrtffOlT  <HiM  B.   CL).      See   Library    of 
Devotion. 

arvTiiia  Klaor.  A  modern  journal. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Spbndbb.     Ct 


[0.  H.).    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 


y.  6d,  not. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

>&l5-95;    With  Illusttations.    Revised,  with 

an  additional  chapter.    Demy  8r«L    xor.  6d, 

Qrttbb(HiC>  See  Textbooks  of  Tcdirtology. 

QuSSar     (LmdM     L).       hurrell 

FROUDe:  Memoranda  and  CommeBta. 

Illustrated.    Demty  9vo.    xoi.  6d.  net 
Qwpai  (IL  XnK     a  birthday  BOOK. 

New  and  cheaper  issue.  Roynl  Sno.  sr.  noL 
HadWtt  (Jollll)rB.D.     A  HISTORY  OF 

THE     ORTHODOX     CHURCH     OF 

CYPRUS.    With  Maps  and  lUustratioDS. 

Demy  8«i.  z^  not. 
Hadddn  (A  a).  ScD.,  F.R.S.    HEAD- 

HUNTERS,    BLACK,    WHITE,    AND 

BROWN,    with  many  Illustratkms  and  a 

Map.    Demy  ^100.    isr. 
HadflSd    (BJL).       See    SocUl    Questions 

Series* 
HUl  A.  VJl  «^  I'Ml  (W.  O.l     THE 

ANCIENT  RUINS    OF    RHODESIA. 

Wilh    numerous    Illustrations.       Secmnd 

Edition,  remeod.    Demy  Sew.  xor.  €d.  net. 
HaU    (R.     N.).     GREAT    ZIMBABWE. 

V^th  numerous  Plans  and    lUuslratioBs. 
^  Second  Edition,    K^yeU^vo.    ais^noi. 
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Eamilton  (F.  J.),  D.D.  S«e  Byamtine 
Texts. 

HaiHTnoml  (J.  L.).   charl£S  james 

FOX :  A  Biographical  Study.    Demy  Sew. 
lof.  fitU 

Eannay  (p.J.  A  short  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From  Eaklt 
TiMBS  TO  THE  PitBsXNT  Day.  Illustrated. 
Tw0  Voluwus.  Dtmy  8v#.  ^s.  6d,  emck. 
Vol.1.   iaoo-i688. 

Hannay  (Jamai  O.K  M.A  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.    Cnmnv  89#.  6«. 

TH  E  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.  /V«>. 
Zvc    3^.  6i/.  net 

Hare.  (A.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGEINDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.    Dtff^  8«#.    6s. 

Harrison  (Clifford),     reading  AND 

READERS.    Fca^.  8tw.    2*.  6d. 

Hawttiomo    <llauiaiiial).      S«e    Little 

Library. 
Hoatli  (Frank  R.).    See  LittU  Guides. 
HoatlKDudleyX   See  Cxmnoiaaeur's  Library- 
Hello  (Emefffc).      STUDIES  IN  SAINT- 
SHIP.     Translated  from   the    French  by 
V.  M.  Crawford.    Fc^^fkv.    y,6d, 
"Henderson   (B.    W.),     Fellow    of   Exeter 
Collese,     Oxford.       THE    LIFE    AND 
PRINCIPATE   OF    THE    EMPEROR 
NERO.    With     Illustrations.     Nn»  ami 
cMea/er  isstte.    Demy  8o».    ys.  6d,  nst. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).    See  Little  Librayry  and 

Oxford  Biographies. 
Henley  (W.   B.).      See   Half-Cn>wa    Lib- 
rary. 

HOnley  (W.  B.)  and  WhiUey  (C).    See 

Half>CroMm  Library. 
Heason(H.  H.),B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY:  As  lUus- 

trated  by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 

Corinthians.    Crtnm  8fV.    6f. 
LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 

Social  Sbrmons.    Cramm  8tw>    6f. 
DISCIPLINE    AND    LAW.     ^m>.    %ve. 

Herbert  (Oeorge).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Herbert  Of  Oherbury  (Lord).  See  Minia- 
ture Librwy. 

Hewins  (W.  A.  S.).  B.A  ENGLISH 
TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.     Cmm 

HtoWlttloSt]!^  H)  A  GOLDEN  DIAL. 
^c«>.  Bv0.    9s.  td,  met, 

Heywood  (W.).  PALio  and  PONTE  : 
A  Book  of  Tuscan  Games.  Illustrated. 
Reyaiiioo,    aix.  tut 

Hilbert(T.).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Hill  (Glare).    See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Hill  (Henry)t  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 
High  School,  Woroeslcr,  Cape  Colony.  A 
SOUTH     AFRICAN     ARITHMETIC. 

HUleipui  (Howard  0.X    with   the 

A 


BOER  FORCES.    With  94  lllostratkms. 
Second  Editiem,    Crewm9ve.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Hobbonse  (Bmily).    THE  BRUNT  OF 

THE  WARTWith  Map  and  lllustmtions. 

Creum  Bvo.    6t.  ^  ^     ^ 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hobbonse  (L.  T.J.  Fellow  of  C.CC,  Oxford. 

THE    THEORY    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy  Bva.    lox.  6d.  net. 
Hobson  (J.  A.).  M. A    INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE :  A  Study  of  Economic  Principles. 

Crewn  Bve,    ar.  od,  net.    See  also  Social 

Questions  Series. 
HOdfUn  (T.).  D.CI.      See    Leaders    of 

Religion. 

HOdraon  (Mrs.  AW.).  HOW  TO 
IDENTIFY  OLD  CHINESE  PORCE- 
LAIN.    PestZve.    6s. 

Hon  (Tbomas  JeflbrsonK     shelley 

AT  OXFORD.    With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  A  Strbatpbild.    Pea^.  ive.    as.  net. 

Holden-Stone  (0.  de).  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Holdiob  (Sir  T.  H.),  K.CI.E.  THE 
INDIAN  BORDERLAND:  bebjr  a 
Personal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illus- 
trated.   DemyZvo,    xos.  6d.  net. 

HoldSWOrtb  (W.  i.).  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol,  I,    Demy  %V9,    xo«.  6d.  net. 

Holiamily).  THE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 
LARITY.   Crtmmlvo.    ^.6d.neL 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

HOlyoakO  (0.  J.).  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

HoneCNathanielJ.).  See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Heppner.    See  Little  Galleries. 

Horace.    See  Classical  Translations. 

Horsbnrgh(B.L.8.),M.A.  WATERLOO: 
A  Narrative  and  Criticism.  With  Plana. 
Second  Edition.  Crown%vo*  51.  See  also 
Oxford  fiiographies. 

Hortb  (AC.)*   See  1  extbooks  of  Technology. 

Horton  (R.  F.).  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Hosie     (Alexander).      MANCHURIA. 

With  Illustrations  and   a   Map.     Setond 
Bdithn*    J9r»fj'  Pw.    •js,  6d.  met. 
A  Caloniiil  £,dgr]OTh  it  aJ.so  publi&b<ed. 

How  {F.  DA  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With  Portrait*  and  Illusira- 
tl&nju.   Sf£iJMd  Editicn,    Dtmy  Scv.    js*  6dm 

Howell  (Q.h    ^vf  Soci*l  Oil t^t ions  Serit*. 

Hudson  (Robert).  MEMORIALS  OF  A 
VV  A  K  W I C  K  S  H I  RE  PARIS  tL  W  i  ih 
m.-ij?y  IlluAiraticiii*,     Det*ty  Bv^*     151.  m/ 

Hughes  (0.  B.K  THE  PRAISE  OF 
^AKESPEARE.  An  Enali.h  Andiol- 
ofxy.     Wiib    a    Prflface    by   SiDMEV   Les, 

Hnfiliea  iTlioiiiafl).  TOM  BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS*  With  an  Introdiictioti 
and  N  ot  e%  by'  V  ERN  &K  R  kn I>a1X.  I^^Aer, 
/['rir.i/  T-wfif,    3j.  6*/.  met* 


^       I 


lO 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Hntetalnioii  (Horace  0.).     THE  NEW 

FOREST.      Illustrated   in      colour  with 

So  Pictures  by  Walthk  Tvndalb  and  4 
y   Miss   Lucy   Kkmp   Wblch.      iMrg* 
Vtmy  Zv0.     9tf.  ntt. 
HnttOn   (A.    W.),    M.A.      See   Leaders   of 
ReUffion. 

Hntton  (Edward).    THE  cities  of 

UMBRIA.     With  many  Illustrations,  of 

which  80  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.  Second 

EditUn,    Crewn  8o«.    6t, 
ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.      Edited  with 

an  Introduction.  Fcap.  8cv.  %t.  6d  ngt. 
Hntton  (B.  HJ.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hatton  (W.  H.).  M.A.     THE   LIFE   OF 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE.    With  Portraits. 

S$C9nd  Edition,    Crown  8ev.  sx.    See  also 

Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hyatt  (P.  A).    A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 

FLORENCE.    Demy  Bva.    js.  6d.  net. 
nMMn    (Henrik).     brand.       a    I>ama. 

Translated  by  William  Wilson.     Third 
Edition.    Crown  Bve.    %s.  6d, 
l3Un  (W.  &.).  M.A.,   FeUow  and  Tutor  of 

liertfonl  College.  Oxford.    CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM.    The  Hampton  Lectures  for 

1809.    Demv  8m.    its,  6d,  net.    See  also 

Library  of  Devotion. 
ianM(A.D.KM.A.    A  HISTORY  OP  THE 

BRITISH  IN  INDIA.     With  Maps  and 

Plans.    Crown  8r a    tt, 
ENGLAND    UNDER    THE    TUDORS. 

With  Maps.    Dempf  8fV.    10*.  6d.  net, 
JadCBOn  (0.  B.),  B.A.,  Science   Master  at 

Bradford  Grammar  School    EXAMPLES 

IN  PHYSICS.    Crottm  ivo,    a*.  6d. 
JaokiOIl  (1.).  M.  A.    See  Commercial  Series. 
JaokBOn  (F.  Hamilton).    See  Little  Guides. 
Jacob  (F),  M.A.     See  Junior  Examination 

Series. 
J»&tl«  rj.  Sieplian).     ^<?«  Social  Questions 

Scries  and  BuLsiness  HixjIcs, 
3tmnji(D.QW7n)-  DOLLY'S THEATRI. 

CALS.    Described  and  Illustrated  with  84 

C'lloured  PbtUTe^.  SmjStr^ifyairSmo,  ar.6a. 
JeiHEa  (S.),   M.A,.  Rowlcjr  of  Law  in  the 

Univcr^iEyofO.^ford.    ENGLISH  LOCAL 

GOVFRMMKNT.    CrmvFiBrw.    9S.6d, 
Jenner  fMrs,  H.>.    See  Liitle  Books  on  ArL 
JcKBOpp  (AugiifltUi),  D.D.    See  Leaders  of 

Religion. 
JeYOna  (F.  fi.),  M.A.,  LitLD.,  Prindpal  of 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham.    See  Churchman's 

Library  and  Handbooks  of  Theok>gy. 

Johnson  (lta.Bar]iam).  WILLI  am  bod. 

HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  Bve.  10s.  6d. 
net, 
Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  K.CB.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  neariv  aoo. 
Illustrations  and  Six  Maps.  Third  hdition. 
Crown  Ate,    iZs.  tut, 

Jones  (B.  Orompton).    poems  OF  th  e 

INNER  LIFE.     Selected  by.     Eleventh 
Edition,    Feap,tioe,    9e,6d.nei. 


uf.    oce  \«ciinmerciai  acnes. 
..  A  AtllOrley).  K.C..  M-P^and 
(BnA  H.  ij.    THE  MIKERS* 
B    TO     THE!     COAL     MINES' 
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Jon4i(H.).   See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (L.  A  AtherU 

B«U0t  (T    ■  -  - 

GUIDE     _  _      _ 

REGULATION    ACTS.      Cn 

as.  6d.  net 
Jonson  Oeol     See  Standard  Library. 

Julian  aa&L  of  MorwieiL   revela- 

TIONSOF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Gkacx  Wakrack.    Crown  8m.    3X.  6d, 

JuvenaL    See  Classical  Translations. 

KanfinannjMJ.  See  Sodal  Questions  Series. 

Keatinf  (J.  F.).  D.D.     THE 
AND  THE  EUCHARIST.     Cn 
3'.W. 

Keats  (John),  the  poems  of.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Seltn- 
court,  M.A.  Demy  trnf.  js.  6d,  net.  See 
also    Little    Library  and     Englash     Lib- 

KeSi'aohn).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
Withan  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,WardenofKeble College.  Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNGBsLU  ThirdEditiofu  Fcrn^ 
8rv.  jr.  6d,  ;  padded  morocco^  5J1.  S««also 
Library  of  Devodon. 

Kenmis  (Thomas  A).   THE  imitation 

OP  CHRIST.  M^ih  an  Introductioo  by 
Dean  Farkak.  Illustrated  by  C  M.  Gkre. 
Third  Edition,  Fca^.Zvo.  y.6d^:Paddod 
morocco^  M*  See  also  Libnuy  of  Devotion 
and  English  Library. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.  D.    Cromn 
8o».     3«.  &/ 

KMinedj    (Bart).     THE    green 

SPHINX.    Crown  8tw.    -a.  6d.  net. 

Kennedy  (James  Honghton),  D.D.,  Assist. 

ant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS.  With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.    Crown  Btto,  6x, 

XesteU  (J.  D.).  THROUGH  SHOT  AND 
FLAME  :  Being  the  Adventures  and  Ex- 
periences of  T.  I>.  Kbstbix,  Cbapbdn  to 
General  Christian  de  Wet.  Croam  Scv. 
6e. 
A  Colonial  Edidoo  is  also  published. 

KlmmlTlB  (0.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH,  llltu- 
trated.    Crown  Boo.    or.  6d. 

Kinfdake(A.W.).    See  Little  Lifanrv. 

KlpOns  (Rndyard).    barrack-room 

BALLADS,    -nrd  ThonttmeL  Croum^om. 
Tioenty-Jirst  Edition,    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edidon  is  alio  published. 
THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  6»md  Thoutmnd.  TosUk 
Edition,    Crown  8fv.  gilt  top^  6r. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  FIVE   NATIONS,     ^xst  TkommsuL 
Second  Edition.    Crown  9oo,    6e. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.    StJctomiA 
Edition.    Crown  8zv.    Bnekrmm.    6r. 
A  Colonial  Edidon  is  also  pablisbed. 
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KnewUlIf  (IL  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  King's  College, 
London.    See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (COiaxlai  and  Mur).  the  works 

OF.  Edited  by  £.  V.  Lucas.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  In  Stven  Volumes, 
Demv  8tw.    7«.  M.  eacA, 

THE  LIFE  OF.    See  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  With  over  zoo 
Illustrations  hy  A.  Garth  Jonbs,  and  an 
Introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Demy  Bva. 
lof.  6d, 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  : 
An  1805  Book  for  Children.  Illustrated  by 
William  Mulreadv.  A  new  edition,  in 
facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  z«.  6ti. 
See  also  Little  Library. 

Lambert  <F.  A.  H.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Lambroa  (Profeaaor).  See  Bysantine 
Texts. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 

EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.    Cronm  Zvo.    6t, 

Luucbridge(F.)M.A.  BALLADS OFTHE 
BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterorise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Second  Edition, 
Crown  8tv.    ax.  &/. 

Law  (William).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Leaob^enry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE.   A  Biography.    With  xa  Illustra- 
tions.   Demif  Zvo,    xax.  td,  net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lee(paiitainL.  MelviUeX  A  HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Crown^o, 
3X.  td  net 

Le&ii(PendTaDi  THE  comic  English 

GRAMMAR.     Embellished  with  upwards 

of  50  characteristic  Illustrations  by  John 

Lbbch.    Post  \tmo,    ax.  6^.  net, 
Lewe8(y.B.),M.A.    AIR  AND  WATER. 

Illustrated.    Crown  Br^.    sx.  6d. 
Lisle (FortnneedeV  See  Little  Bookson  Art. 
Littlebales  (H.).    See  Antiquary's  Books. 
Lock  (Walter),    D.D.,   Warden   of  Keble 

College.     ST.    PAUL  THE   MASTER- 

BUILDER.   Second  Edition,   Crown  Zvo. 

\s.  6d. 
THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE: 

Being  Addrbssbs  and  Sbrmons.    Cfown 

Btfo,    6t, 
See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 

of  Devotion. 
Looke  (Jobn).    See  Enelish  Library.   . 
Looker  ^.X    See  Little  Library. 
Longfellow  (H.W.)    See  Little  library. 
Lomoer  (Qeprge  Horaoe).  _LETTERS 


FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Fourteenth  Edition,  Cr. 
8tw.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo,    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
LOTer  (BamveDi     See   Illustrated   Pocket 
Library. 


E.y.L.andO.L.a    ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY:  Or,  The  Englishman's  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  Gborgb  Morjiow. 
Fourth  Edition,   Fcap,  ^to.    is.  net 
A  burlMQue  Year-Book  and  Almanac. 

LucaB(B.^K  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  With  numerous  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Two  Vois. 
Demif  Zvo,    six.  net 

A  WANDERER   IN  HOLLAND.     With 
TT.  ■  . ,  TV: ■; ^ f  a  f  In n 5 ,  of  ^v•}rIch  to  aire  in  Colour. 
I  ,y  H  n  R  p  f:  n  iM  A  rs  li  a  lu    />■  »v*  Edition, 
i  rtrrvn  Brp,     6t. 
A  Col^anial  K^ition  u  slHo  published. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD :  a  little  lio«k  for  Way- 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN:  *  little  E^k 
for  the  Urbane*  StfifMd  £d.  Fca^,  8tw.  5*. 
LnoiaJl^  >^e  Clasjiicat  Tt  a  notation  5. 
Ly d e  (L.  W. ).  ft L  A,  Rte  Commerc ial  Series. 
I^don  (Noel  3.X  See  \ Einjor  SchdX>l  Books. 
Lyttelton  (Hozl  Mrs.  AX  WO  M  EN  AND 

■I'M  Y. I  R  ^V  1:  i !■:  K .     r .^tf Tr^  Sr J.     2*.  6d, 
M^H    HU\^   .,■  i^;j  .:-  AND  WHATTO 
WEAR.    Crown  Zvo,   is.net 

Hacaiilayg/>rd>  critical  AND  His- 

TORICfAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Mon- 
tagus, M.A.  Three  Volumes,  Crown  Zvo. 
iZs. 

The  only  edition  of  this  hocXc  completely 
annotated. 

ITAllen  (J.  S.  B.X  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

BUoCnUlMdl  (J.  A.X  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Maccnmn  (noranoe).    mary  stuart. 

With  over   60    Illustrations,    including  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.    Demy  Zvo. 
los.  6d.  net, 
A  Colon  i;il  ^^l  It  ion  15  ajjio  publinhtd*    See 

a  1  s rj  l.c n ik-rs  of  R eligion. 
II  cB  erm  Ot t  ( E,  Rv}.     S  ee  Bocks  on  Bd*i  ne  ^^i- 
M'DowaJl  (A.  S).     !^ce  Oxrord  Bbgr^phlcs, 
lCacka7(AM.\    Sec  C^mmliman's  LibTAir, 
Mb^us  (Laurie).  RLA.    A  PRIMER  OV 

Ma-haffy  (J.  P.).  LUlD.  a  HISTORY  OF 
T 1  \  l:  ¥A:,  V  V  T  O  F  TI 1 K  PTOLE  M I ES, 
KuEly  lliii^Eriittd*    CrmfmSve.    6j. 

Kaillond  (F.  W.X  LL.  D.,  Downing  Professor 
uf  the  LawE  of  England  ii  ih«  Unlverfily  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IW  ENG- 
T.  A  N  D .     ^  3  Vft  /  Sr'tf,     ji,  i>d* 

Maiden  (H.  t.\  M.A.  KNOLISH  RE- 
COKDS.  A  Companion  to  ibe  Histoiy  of 
Rnplaiid,     Cr^Tii'M  Zi*^.     1^,  6tf^ 

THE  KNGIISH  CITIZE^J :  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  D  U  11 1;  S.     Sicond  Ediiion.   Cromn 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  SURREY. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  Bvo,  ts.6d, 

KarChailt  (E.  0.X  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  A  GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo, 
y,6d. 
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KarobaataL  0.).  M.A..  and  cook  (A.  M.). 

M.A.        PASSAGES     FOR     UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Stc^md RdiH^n.  Crwwn 

MarlOWO   (G&TlllOpber).      See     English 

Library. 
1U]T(J.  B.)l  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St  Jphn's  Col 

lege,  Cambridge.      THP     ""^ 

STUDY  OF  SCENERY. 


THE    SCIENTIFIC 

ERY.    Second  Editi^. 

Illustrated.    Crown  8o#.    ts. 
AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.   With  num- 

eroos  Illustrmtione.    Crvnm  8vo.    6s. 
Marrell  (Andrew).    See  Little  Library. 
Masefleld  <J.  B.)    SEA  LIFE  IN   NEL- 

SON'S  TIME.     With  many  Illustrations. 

Crown  8«v.    \t,  bd,  net. 
Kaak^CA.)  See  Connoimenr's  Library. 
MMOIKAJ.XD.D.   See  Leaden  of  ReHffion. 

Mauee(Ooom).  THE  evolution  OF 

PLANT  LIFE :  Lower  Forms.    With  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Zvo.    9S.  6d 
]Ia8teniUUl(0.F.O.),M.A.    TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.    Crown 

Ma^'eson  (Hon.  B.  P.X  COUNSELS  of 

LIFE.    Fca^.  dvo.    a/.  6d.  net. 

A   volume   of  Selections  in    Prose  and 
Verse. 
Kay  (Pbil).    THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Soeond  Edition.    Ato,    ts.mt. 
Mellows  (BmmaS.).    A  SHORT  STORY 

OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    Crown 

8tv.    3s.  6d. 
MOthuOn  (A  M.  8.).     THE  TRAGEDY 

OF   SOUTH    AFRICA.     Cr.    tvo.     «. 

n4t. 
A  re^'iaed  and  enlarged   edition  of  the 
author's    'Peace    or   War    in    South 
Africa.' 
ENGLAND'S  RUIN :  Disct;sssD  in  Six. 

TXBN    Letters    to    the   Right    Hon. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.    Crown  Bvo, 

yL  net. 
M^ell  (B.  B).    THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE  OF   HAWKING.    With  3  Photo- 

grayures  by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other  Illus- 

trations.    Dnny  8tw.    xot.  6d, 
milaiS  (J.  O.).      THE  LIFE  AND  LET. 

TERS    OF     SIR    JOHN     EVERETT 

MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Roval  Academjr. 

With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  in 

Photograrure.    Now  Edition,    Domy  8cw. 

ns.  6a.net. 

lOUais  (Sir  Jobn  Brvrott).    Set  UtUc 

Galleries. 
Mmi8  (0.  T.X  M.I.M.E.    See  Textbooks  of 

Technology. 
mine  (J.  QX  M.A.      A    HISTORY    OF 

ROMAN     EGYPT.       Fully    Illustrated. 

Crown  tvo.    6f* 
Mttton,  JObn,  A  MILTON  DAY  BOOK. 

Edited  by  R.  F.  Towndeow.    Fc4i^  8«w. 

%».6d.noL 
See  alao  .Little   Library   and    English 

Library. 


mneliln  (R.  CX  M.A.,  and  Pool  (iu»b6rt>. 

OXFORD.      Wiih    100    IlinatnSoos     in 

WltCti«ll(?.ChalmerB).M.A.  OUTLINKS 
OFIUOLOCiV.     Jliuitoited.    Srcamd  £^i~ 

Mitton  (O.  E.K  JANE  AUSTKN  ANI> 
h[KR  ENGLANa  With  niai^y  Portnuts 
nrid  llttLstfitj^ns.    Secflmi  Edition,     J>nm^ 

A  Colonial  Edit  bn  \%  alto  puhri^hf^d. 
■  Mali  \h.V    See  Books  on  Ba!rine»5^ 
Moir  (D.  M.I.    See  Li  tile  Librvy. 
Monsy  (L.  0.  CliiQ3fal-    RICHES  AND 

I'mVKKTV.     Stt&ndMditiifn.     DmmeyU^ 

'_,-:    n/f. 

Moore  iH.  E-X    See  Social  Qbt^ii^rit  Scries. 
Mo  ran    (Clarence    0,U     See    lloalcs    oa 

1 1 1  ]  ■^  i  n '^  ^  ^. 
More  4 Sir  TllomiU^    See  English  Ubtary. 
MoTftll  (W.  K.X  t)He1  Colk^^^,  Ojtfrtr^      A 

HlSTORYOr  Rt:SSI.\  I- ROM  PETER 

THE    GREAT    TO    ALPJXANDKR  IL 

With  Mapiiand  PLiri^w     Cfim'm  Mihj.     xm»  6d. 
MOTiCtl(B.  J.\  b.te  of  CIIAon  College.     See 

SchtMsl  KJt&nuiuiion  i'^iet, 
^Morrti  (J.  J    T  H  K  M  AR  E R S  O F  JAPAN. 

With    muny     porlmEis    and     llliutratioflis. 

J?tftt;f  tz'ff.     laj.  ini  net. 

A  C'.>1"niji1  Edition  kal*o  piibllshcidL 
Morris  (X  E).     See  Jit  tie  GtiidesL 
Morton  (MliA  Ande£«Oa].    Se«  Miss  Brod- 

rick. 
Moule  (B.  C.  Cl.l  D.X).»  Lckid  msbop  of  I>ur. 

hat:i«     Sec  LcAaer;  of  Relieion.. 
HiilT   (IL    H.    Pa4:tlson),    M.A.       THE 

CHEMISTRY  OF  TIRE.  Tlit  Ekmeotary 

PnjicipteiorChemktry^   IlJiistTatecL  Cnmns 

MiiTd^Ua  r?'.  JLh  M.A.    Sm  J.  T.  Dunn. 
Munro  CR.l  LU  D*    See  Antiquajy*  Books. 
Naval  OaicAl-  (A).    Sec  tllustrated  Podcct 

LihTary^ 
Neal  (W.  QX    See  R.  N,  Hall 
Kowmim  j  J.  H.)  and  ottien.    Se«  Libmry 

of  iVvotk^n^ 
NiCtolfl  (J.  S,  BX    See  Little  Library. 
KlcWln     (T.>.     M.A.      EX^lMrirATION 

PAPERS    IN    THUCVDIDES.      C^von 

Nimrod.    5ii;<r  Hkistrated  Poc^ti  Library. 

Northcote  {Jamefl^.  R.  A.  THE  CONVER- 
SATIONS OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE, 
R.A.,  AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by 
ERNtsi  FuTCJftJt,  With  many  FortnilA. 
Demy  irw.     loi .  6*^ 

Norway  ik.  B.X  Amhor  of  'Hiffawmya  and 
UvwaysiuDevoTkaudCamwalL'  NAPLES. 
\Vit(i  95  Coloured  IllusTmtion?.  by  Madricb 
(rKctFFSKKAcaM,    A  KewEdaioii.  Crvmm 

Novalla,  T  H  E  PISCI PLES  AT  S AlS  AND 
O T il ER¥ K AC M E S TS,  Ed it«4  by  Miss 
Una  BihcH'     /cm/.  Bew.     j*,  6*t 

OUphaat  (Hn.).    See  Leaders  of  E«%ioa. 
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MMMmAiO.  yr.  ox  m.Am  r«iiow  of  An  soais*. 

Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF 
WAR.  Vol  II.:  The  Middle  A^es,  from 
the  Foorth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated.   Dgmy  8«v.    los.  6d»  net, 

Ottley  (R.  L.r,  D.D.  See  Handhooks  of 
llteology  aiKl  Leaden  of  Religion. 

Owen  (DOIU^iaa).    See  Books  on  Businesi. 

Oxford  (Mir.),  ofOuy's  Hospital.  A  HAND- 
BOOK  OF  NURSING.  Second  Ediium, 
Crown  8v0.    y,  hd* 

Pakei  (W.  CO.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  Bcv.    z5f. 

Palmttr  (Fted6rio]l>.  with  kuroki  in 

MANCHURIATWith  many  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,    DemyZvo,    j$,6d,n4i. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


ParkMT  (OUtert).  A  LOVer's  diary  : 

SONGS  IN  sequence.  Fca^.  %vo.   w. 

ParklnioBiJolmX  paradisi  in  SOLE 


paradisus  TERRISTRIS,  OR  A 
garden  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.    Folio.    £a,  4*.  net. 

Purmttiter(Jolm).  helio-tropes,  or 

NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1635* 

Edited  by  Pbrctval  Landon.     QtMrto» 

3#.  &/.  net, 
Parmentler  {TtOt  L6<m).    See  Bysantine 

Texts. 
Pascal.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston    (OeorgeK    SOCIAL    carica. 

TURES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  fm/ieriaiQnarto.  Zs.  xm.  6d. 
net  See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  Illus- 
trated Pocket  Library. 
PatenonCW.  R.)(Beiuamin  SwiftX  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.     Crolvn^vo.     ys.  6d 

PattmO]l(A.H.X  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.SouTHGATB.  Second  Edition, 
Crown  Bvtf.    6«. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
A  series  of  observations  on  the  Birds, 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  stalk-eyed 
Crustaceans  found  in  that  neighbourhood, 
with  a  list  of  the  species.  With  is  Illustra- 
tions in  colour,  by  Frank  Southgatb. 
Second  Edition,    Crown  tvo,    6t, 

PeaooCk  <N.).    See  Lii  tie  Books  on  Art. 

Pearoe  (E.  B.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.  With  many  Illus- 
trations.    Detny  9vo.    jt.  6d. 

Peel  (Bidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition,    Crown  %t»o,    \%,  6d, 

P«ten  (J.  p.).  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Petrle(W.M.FUnd0r8),D.CL..LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Eeyptology  at  University  CoileKe. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  th« 
Earlikst  Timss  to  thb  Prbsbnt  Day. 


Fully  IQustrated.    in  site  vofnmn,   Crtmm 

bvo,    6r.  eeult. 
Vol.  I.    pRKHisTORic    TiMXS    TO    XVIth 

Dynasty.    Fi/lk  Edition, 
Vol.   il     Thb    XVIItm     and    XVIIIth 

Dynasties.    Fourth  Edition, 
Vol.  iil    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dvmastibs. 
Vol.  IV.    Thb  Egypt  of  thb  Ptolbmibs. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Litt.D. 
Vol.  v.    Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milnb,  M.A. 
Vol.  Yk     Egypt  in   thb   Middlb   Ages. 

Stanley  Lanb-Poolb,  M.A. 
RELIGION    AND     CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT   EGYPT.     Fully   Illustrated. 

Crown  8tw.    a/.  6</. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.    Crown  9vo. 

9S.  6d, 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.    lUustnUed  by  Tris- 

TRAM  Ellis.  In  Tuto  Volumes,  CrovmZvo, 

or.  6d.  eeich. 
EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.     With 

xao  Illustrations.    Croum  H>o.    31.  6d, 
PhiUlPB  (W.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biofirraphies. 

PhUipotta  (Eden),  my  devon  year. 

With  3S  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley  Pbthy- 
BRIDGE.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Larte  Crown  ^vo.  €s, 
UP  ALONG  AND  DOWN  ALONG. 
Ilhastrated  by  Claude  Shbtpbrsok. 
Crown  4/A  y.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

Pienaar  (Plillip).  with  STEYN  and 
DK  WET.    Second  Edition,    Crown  ^vo. 
y.6d, 
A  Cob>nial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Plaxr  rviotor)  and  Walton  (F.  W.).  A 
SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  MIDDLE- 
SEX. With  many  Illustrations.  Crown 
ivo.    XX.  6d. 

Plautna.  the  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  DemyZvo,  iot.6d, 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  B.A.,  King's 
College^  Cambridge.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

POOOCk  (R08«r).     A  FRONTIERSMAN. 
Third  Edition.    Crowtm%oo.    6x. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Podmore  (Ptank).     MODERN   SPIRI- 

TUALISM.     7Ym  Volumes,     DemyZvo, 
sif.  net. 
A  History  and  a  Criticism. 

Poer  (J.   Patrick  La).     A  MODERN 

LEGIONARY.    Crown9oo.    6r. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Pcdiard  (Alice).    See  Li ttle  Books  on  Art. 
Pollard  (A.  W.K   01^  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  9vo.  ye,  6d, 

net. 
Pollard  (EUiaF.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
PoUock  (David),  M.I.N.A.    See  Books  on 
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Poad  (0.  p.)  A  MONTAIGNE  DAY. 
BOOK.   Edited  by.   /Vi^.8v».  9s.6d,ntt. 

Potfe«r  (IL  QX  M.A.,  fXs.    a  text. 

BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
lUttsinued.  Sicomd  Edition,  Crvwm  8m. 
As,6d. 

Potter  Boy  (An  Old),  when  i  was  a 

CHILD.    CrrwH  8tw.    6t. 

Pradean  {QX    A  key  to  the  time 

ALLUSIONS      IN      THE      DIVINE 

COMEDY.     WithaDiaL    SmaU quarto. 

yt,6d, 
PnuooefO.).    SeeR.  Wyon. 
PTMOOti  (O.  L.).     ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 

WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.     Crmim  Bw. 

w.  6d.  ngt, 
PnOi  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Cottege. 

Oxon.      A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Ftmrik  Edi. 

Hmu    Crvwn  Bvo.    ar.  6d. 

PxlmroM    (DeboraH).     A    MODERN 

BCEOTIA.    CrownZv*,    €m, 
Pnfin  and  Rowlaadflon.    THE  MICRO- 
COSM   OF   LONDON,   or  London  in 
Miniature.      With   104    lUiutradons  in 
oolour.    In   Three  Volnmet,     Small  ito, 

'  Q '  (A.  T.  QuiUer  Coach).   See  Half-Crown 

Library. 
QnOTOdO  VlUaCU.    See  Miniature  Library. 
O.R.  and  B.  STtHE  WOODHOUSE COR- 

RESPONDENCE.    Crtmm^oo,    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
EacTrliain  (B.  B.),  M.A.    See  Westminster 

Commentaries. 
Randolph  <B.  W.),  D.D.     See  Library  of 

Devotion. 

Rannlo  (D.  W.),  M.A    A  students 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.      Cr,  8c». 

BuhdflOl  (Hattinfft),  M.A..  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College.  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  CrvwH 
800.    6f. 

RawBtome  (Lawrence,  Esq.).   See  Illus- 

trated  Pocket  Library. 
A  Real  Paddy.      See   Illustrated    Pocket 

Library. 
Reason  (W.),  M.A     See  Social  Questions 

Series. 
Redfem  (W.  B.),  Author  of  '  Ancient  Wood 

and     Iron     Work     in     Cambridge/    etc. 

ROYAL    AND    HLSTORIC    GLOVES 

AND    ANCIENT   SHOKS.       Profusely 

Illustrated  in  odour  and  half-tone.    Qnario, 

£a^  9S.  tut, 
Reynolds.    See  Little  Galleries. 
Roberts  (H.  E.).    See  C.  C.  Channer. 
Robertson.    (A.%   D.D.,    Lord    Bishop  of 

Exeter.    REGNUM  DEL    The  Bampton 

Lectures  of  xooi.    Demty  Sfv.    tatt,  6d.  met, 

Robertson  (OTorant).  m.a.  Fellow  of  All 

Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the 
Honours  School  of  Modem  History,  Oxfocd, 
X90X.1904.  SELECT  STATXn'ES,  CASES,  I 


AND  CONSTITUTIONAI.  IXXU- 
MENTS,  x66o-x83a.  J>em^  tow.  rot.  ^JL 
net, 

Robertson  (0.  Ozant)  and  BartholimMW 

(J.  0.J,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  THE 
STUDENT'S  HISTORICAL  ATLAS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Qntu^ 
"tf,  6d,  mt» 

Robertson  (Sir  O.  8.)  K.C&I.  See 
Half-Ctown  Library. 

Robinson  (A  W.),  M.A.  See  Omn^iiuux's 
Bible. 

Robinson  (CecUlaX    THE  ministry 

OF  DEAa)NESSES.  With  an  Intzoduc. 
tioD  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy. 
CT&ttm  Zv0.  _3<.  6d, 

^binsffll  (F.  8.)  See  Connoissctu^s  Lifanuy. 

ROOhefoncanld  (La).    See  Little  Library. 

RodWeU  (0.x  B. A.  NEW  TESTAMEKT 
GREEK.  A  Couxse  for  Beginnecs.  With 
a  Pre&ce  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.    Pcap.^ve,    v.  6^ 

Eoe(Pted).  ANCIENT  COFFERS  AND 
CUPBOARDS:  Their  History  and  De- 
scription. With  many  lUnstratiioas.  Quaart^ 

OLI?*  %AX*  FURNITURE.  With  many 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  incladinp  % 
frontispiece  in  colottr.    Dmmy^no.    xou^um 

(A.   0.  L.).  M.A.     See  Books  on 


Rogers 

Busini 


Romney.     A  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY. 
By  Arthur  B.  Ciiambbrlain.     IHTith  66 
Plates  in  Photogravure.    Imperial  Qmaria, 
£3*  3*'  ^t.    See  Little  Galleries. 
Roscde    (B.    %X      ROBERT    HARLEY, 
EARL  OF  OXFORD.   lUostrated.    Demy 
Svtf.    ^s.  6d. 
This  is  the  only  life  of  Harley  in  existence. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Rose^dward).    the  rose  reader. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cmtm  Sow. 
M,6d,  Alto  in  A  Parts,  Parts  /.  mmd  II„ 
64,  each  ;  Pari  ill.  Zd.:  Part  IV,  rod, 

Rowntree  (JOsbnaK    fHE  imperial 

DRUG  TRADE.  Second  Edition.  Crvmn 
Zve.    cr.  net, 
Rnbie  (A.  £.).  D.D.  See  Junior  School  Books. 

RosseU  (W.  aarkX    THE  life  of 

ADMIRAL    LORD    COLLINGWOOIX 
With    Illustrations    by    F.     Brancwtk. 
Fenrtk  Edition.    Crotun  8v«.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bt.  Awarfm     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

8t.  AngOStine.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

8t.  C^yrSS  (inaeonnt).      See   Oxford    Bio- 

^BaS^'cS^MnnroX  REGINALD.  Setand 
Edition,    Fca^.  8o#.    sr.  6d,  net. 

Bales  (8t.  Frands  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).    A  POPxn^R  guide 

TO  DEVON.  Medium  9vo,  6d,mt.  See 
also  Little  Guides. 
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lamaant  (J.X  m.a.     annals   of 

WESTMINSTBR      SCHOOL.        With 

immerous  lUostnuionfl.    Dtmy  8cw.    is,  6d, 
BatllM(C.>    See  Byzantine  Texts. 
SdhmittCJobn).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Boott,  (A.  M.).     WINSTON  SP£NC£R 

CHURCHILL.     With  Portraits  and  lllus- 

trations.    Crown  8cw.    31.  UL 
8e6le7(H.0.)F.RS.  DRAGONS  OF  THE 

AIR.  With  many  lUttstrations.  Cr.  8tv.  6s, 
Sells  (V.  F.X  M.A.    THE  MECHANICS 

OF  DAILY  LIFE.    lUustxated.    Cr.  8cv. 

9S.6d, 

seioQs  (Bdiinmdi    tommy  smith's 

ANIMALS.      Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
F»mrtk  Edition.    Fca^,  Zvo,    as,  6d, 
Settle    (J.     H.).       ANECDOTES     OF 
SOLDIERS,  in  Peace  and  War.    Ctwm 
%vo.    3f .  6ii.  nti, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1693;  1633;  1664; 
1^35.  Each  F^ur  Guineas  nsf,  or  a  com- 
plete set,  Tkoshfo  Guineas  nsi. 

The  Arden  Sliakespeajre. 

Dgmy  Bvo,  as,  6d,  net  each  voimne. 
General  Editor,  W.  J.  Craig.  An  Edition 
of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited 
with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes, 
and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

HAMLET.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowdbn, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  Edward 
Dowdbn,  Litt.D. 

KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 

JULIUS  CAESAR.     Edited  V  M.  Mac 

MILLAN,  M.A. 

THE    TEMPEST.     Edited  by  Morbton 

LUCB. 

OTHELLO.    Edited  by  H.  C  Hart. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS.    Edited  by  H.  B. 

Bailoon. 
CYMBELINE.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowdbn. 
THE   MERRY   WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Edited  by  H.  CHART. 
A    MIDSUMMER     NIGHTS    DREAM. 

Edited  by  H.  Cuningham. 
KING  HENRY  V.   Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 
ALL'S    WELL    THAT    ENDS    WELL. 

Edited  by  W.  O.  Brigstockb. 
THE     TAMING     OF     THE     SHREW. 

Edited  by  R.  Warwick  Bono. 
TIMON    OF    ATHENS.      Edited   by    K. 

Drighton. 
MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.     Edited  by 

H.  C  Hart. 
TWELFTH  NIGHT.    Edited  by  MoRrroN 

LucB. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.    Edited 

by  C.  Knox  Poolkr. 

The  Little  Qiuurto  Shakespeare.  Edited 

by  W.  J.  OiAio.    With  Introductions  and 
Notes.      Pott    i6mo.      In   40   yolnmes, 
Leaiker^/rice  ts.  net  eacA  voiume. 
See  also  English  Library. 


VbMXpiXX  VICTORIAN  POETS.   Crmim 

ftoo,    as,  fr/- 
Shaxp  (Kn.  B.  A.).    See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
ShedlOOk  (J.  B.).     THE  PIANOFORTE 

SONATA:   Its  Origin  and  Development. 

BhtilM^(Per«7BL).     ADONAIS;  an  Elegy 
CQ  the  death  of  John  Keats,  Author  of 
'  Endymion,'  etc.    Pisa.    From  the  types  of 
Didot,  xSaz.    as,  net 
See  also  English  Library. 

8henrell(ArUl1IX%M.A.    See  Sodal  Ques- 
tions Senes. 

Shbder  (Harr   B.Jl     an    ENGLISH 

CHURCH    HISTORY    FOR    CHILD. 

REN.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 

Gibraltar.     With  Maps  and  IllnstratSDns. 

Part  I.    Crown  8tvi    as,  6d,  net, 
nohel  (WalterX     DISRAELI :  A  Study 

in  Personality  and  Ideas.   With  3  Portraiu. 

Detnv  80V.    \as,  6d,  net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 
SimeCJ.X    See  little  Books  on  Art. 
BlmoilBOll    (0.     A.).       FRANCESCO 

GUARDI.     With  4x  Ptates.     Imperial 

^to,    /s,  as,  net, 
BketOhleyat.  B.  D.X    See  Little  Books  on 


Art. 

Sklpfton  (H.  P.  K.)l 

Art. 


See  little  Books  on 


Sladea  (DonglasX  SICILY:  The  New 
Winter  Resort.  With  over  aoo  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,    Crown  Zvo,    v,  net, 

SinaU  (BranX  M.A.  the  earth.  An 

Introauction  to  Phvsiography.    Illustrated. 

BmaUwoOd,*  en'  0.X    See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Smedley  (F.  B.X     See   Illustrated  Pocket 

Smith^'^^UUuill  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 
M.A.  T\vo  volumes.  Demy  Zvo,  six. 
net. 
See  also  English  Library. 

Bmith  (Horace  and  jameeX    See  Little 

81111^%.  Bompas).  M.A.  A  new 
JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC  Crown  Zvo, 
as,  6d, 

Smith  (John  Thomas).   A  book  for 

A  RAINY  DAY.  Edited  by  Wilfrid 
Whittbn.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo,  ias.6di 
net. 

BneU  (F.  J.x   A  book  of  exmoor. 

Illustrated.    Ctvwn  Zvo.    6s. 
SnOWden  (C.  B.).   A  HANDY  DIGEST  OF 

BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demy  Zvo,  4s.  6d, 
Bophodea.    See  aassical  Translations. 
SOXnet  (L.  A.X    See  Junior  School  Books. 
South  (WUton  BX  >i' A.    See  Junior  School 

Bookie 
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(S.)     KKGUSH    SKAMXN. 
J  with  an  Introdoction,  by  David 
Hannat. 

VoL  L  (Howardi  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  CavendiahX  Stc^md Edition,  Cmm 
aw.    6f. 

VoL  IL    (Richard   Hawkins,    Grenviilei 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).    Crvmm%v9,    6t, 
tiMOM  (C.  S.X  M.A.    See  School  Eacamkia- 

tion  Scries. 
Bpooner  (W.  AX  M.A.     Sec   Leaden  of 

Religion. 
Itaaliridce  (J.  W.X  B.D.    See  Ubnry  of 

Devotion. 
'BtaaoUire.'    GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT  S. 
Sic^nd  Sditwi.    Fca^^vo,    tt, 

Btedman  (A  M.  ILXM.  A. 
INITIALATINA:  Easy  Lessons  oo  Elemen- 
tary Accidence.     Sigkth  £ditwM»    Ftap, 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion,   Cmm  8sw.    %*, 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Surth  EdiHcnftvistd.  tSsM. 
\s,6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CiESAR. 
The    Helvetian      War.    S*C0nd    Edition, 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  Part 
I.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  xSsw.  Second 
Edition,    J*.  6tL 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.    Tenth  Ediii^n    Fcnp, 

EXEMPLA  'lATINA.  Fint  EterdsM 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Third  Edition,    Cramm%90,    it, 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Tenth  and  Chtapor  Edition^ 
rt-writttn.  Crown  Svo.  u,  6tL  Original 
Edition,    m.  6d,    Key,  3;.  mt. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Socond  Edition, 
Crown  Zvo.     ix.  6d,     With  Vocabulary. 

MOTANDA  QUAEDAM:  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Feop,  Sew. 
XM,  6d,  With  VocabuUuy.  u.  Key,  %s, 
not, 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION :  Arranged  aocordtng  to  Subjects. 
Thirtotnth  Editiott,    Feap.  8fw.    11.  Sd, 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
x8fm.    Socond  Edition,    it, 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Socond  Edition,  ro- 
vittd,    iBmo,    It. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Crown 
Stv.    It.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Thitd  Edition,  rv- 
vited,    Fcap,  ^vo,    is.  6d, 


GREEK    VOCABULARIES     WOM, 

^TITION.    Arranged  aooovdins  to  Siil>- 
Jecta.   Fonrth  Edition.   Fcmd,  Sew.    la.  &£ 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIOKSL 
For  the  use  of  Scbools.  With  Iacrad«e> 
tioB,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fmto^Jk 
Edition,    FinA  %vo,    sx.  6d, 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Sixth  Editiom, 
\%mo,    U, 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Sa^eotik  £di^ 
tion,  rttntod.    Crown  Saw.    u. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UK- 
SEEN  TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, roviaed.    Fen*,  8bia    ix:  6d, 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  OK  ELE- 
MENTARY  SYNTAX.  With  Vocabo- 
lary.  Fottrth  Edition,  Crown  9po,  as.  6^ 
Kkv.    jx.  mi, 

FRENCH   VOCABULARIES    FOR    RJS- 
PETITION :  Anaaged  according  to  S«il>- 
jects.     Twtl/ih  £di»n,    /V^.  8e«.    isw 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

ttMl  OBL  EOlott).   M.A.,   F.aS.      THE 
WORLD    OF  SCIENCE.     With  147 
Illustxatioos.   Soeond  Edituin»   Cywawtow. 
iu,6d. 
See  also  School  Kvaininatibn  Series. 

StraHeilMB  (0.h  of  the  Techmcal  Colk^e, 


Yoricahixe  College, 
TAL  DESIGN  FOl 


tuddUurdfl  (F.)  of  tlic 

Leeds.     ORNAM£K> 

iR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 

Domy  Zvo,      Third  Editiam, 


Illustrated. 
7X.  && 

Stopheuon  (J.),  M.A.     THE  chief 

TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAK 

FAITH.    CrowonSvo,    3f,6d, 
Stezme  OAHimnce).    See  little  Library. 
Sternr  JWJ,  M.A.     ANNALS  OF  ETON 

COLLEGE.    With  numerous  lUustratMos. 

Donty  9no,    ft,  6d, 

Stourt  (fitttiemie).     by    allak 

WATER.  Socond  Edition,  Crown  9^,  6s, 

BteTtnioaJK.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIEKDS. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troductions,  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Sixth 
and  Choa^  Edition,    Crown  Bvn.    sex. 

Library  Edition.    Vomf  8w.    s  voit,    S5t. 
not, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  alto  pfublished. 

VAILIMA   LETTERS.      With  an   Etched 
Portrait  by  Wiluam  Strang.     Fomrtk 
Edition,    Crown  8tw.    Buchmm,    6r. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Bteyensoa  (H.  LX    FROM  saranac 

TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letteta 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  1.  Stsvbmson  during 
1887-8  to  her  sister,  Miss  Jans  Wrttx 
Baltour.  WithanlntroducticmbyGsoRGB 
W.  Bam'OVR,  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.&& 
Crown  8s«.  6x.  net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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ItOddart  (Anna  K.).     See   Oxford   Bio. 

graphies. 
SUniA  <B.   D.).  M.A.      SELECTIONS 

FROM     THE  ODYSSEY.     Fcap,   8cv. 

Stone  (S.  J.).     POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 

With   a   Memoir   by  F.    G.    Ellbxton, 

M.A.    With  Portrait.    Crown  %O0,    6r. 
Stnktr  (F. ).    See  Books  on  Business. 
Streaae  (A  W.),  D.D.     See  Chmcbman's 

Bible. 
Stroad  (H.),  D.Sc,  M.A.    See  Textbooks  of 

Tedinolosy. 
Strntt  (JOMtfh).      THE  SPORTS  AND 

PASTlMESOF    THE    PEOPLE    OF 

ENGLAND.    lUnstrated  by  many  engrav. 

ings.    Revised  by  J.  Chaklbs  Cox,  LL.D., 

F.S.A    Qnarto.    ai«.  net, 

StnarKOavt  Donald),  the  STRUGGLE 

FOR  PERSIA.  WiUiaMap.  Crown  ^a, 
6s. 
BtnrolL  (F.).,  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
CountyCoundL  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE 
CITY  AND  GUILDS  QUESTIONS 
IN  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  DRAW- 
ING.    /m/,4to. 

*8ao]dins  (Sir  John),     fragmenta 

AUREA :  a  Collection  of  all  the  Incom- 
parable Peeoes,  written  by.  And  pnblished 
by  a  friend  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 
looted  by  his  own  copies. 

Printed  for  Humphkby  Mosslxv,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Princes  Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Z646. 

SnddardS  (P.).    See  C.  Stephenson. 

Snrteeg  (R.  &).      See   lUustrated  Pocket 

BwlfMJ&lftUinnX    THE  JOURNAL  TO 
STELLA.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitkbn.   Cr. 

BymM  (J.*  B.).  M.A.    THE  FRENCH  RE- 

VOLUTION.  Second EtHiton,  Crown  9vo, 

ax.  &/. 
Byrott  <N0tta).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Tmoltai.    AGRICOLA.    With  Introduction, 

Notes,  Map,  etc.    By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 

Fca^,  8fv.    9S. 
GERMANIA.    By  the  same  Editor.    Fca/. 

Ufo.    91,    See  auo  Classical  Translations. 

Tallack   (W.)    HOWARD     letters 

AND  MEM ~        " 


net. 


EMORIES.    DemyZve,    xos,6d, 

Tanier  (J.).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taunton  (B.  L.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  With  lUus- 
trations.    Demy  %ve,     a  if.  net. 

TUOor  (A  B.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Demy  %oo,  los,  6d. 
net, 

Taylor  (F.  CL),  M.  A.    See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  <L  A).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

niylor  (T.  M.),  M  A.,  Fellow  of  GonviUe 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  CON- 
STITUTIONAL     AND      POLITICAL 

A 


HISTORY    OF    ROME.      Crown    Bvo. 
7*.6ii, 

Tennyaon(Alfrod.Lord).  THE  early 

POEMS  OF.     Edited,   with   Notes  and 

an  Introduction,  by  J.  Chueton  Collins, 

M.A.    Crown  Btfo,    6s, 
IN    MEMORIAM,   MAUD,    AND    THE 

PRINCESS.     Edited  by  J.   Churton 

Collins.  M.A.    Crown  Boo.    6t,    See  also 

Little  Library. 
Terry  (O.B.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Torton  (Alice).  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 

IN  A  HOSPITAL.    Crcwn  8rw.    3s.  6d, 
ThaOkeray JW.  K.).    See  Little  Library. 
Theobald  (P.  v.),  M.A.    INSECT   LIFE. 

Illustrated.    Second  Ed,  Reviud,    Cr.Bvo, 

9s.6d, 
ThompOOn  ( A  HJ.    See  Little  Guides. 

TUeetonCMaryW.X  daily  strength 

FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.    Twel/ik  Edition, 
Fcnp,  8o».    a«.  6d,  net.     Also  an  edition 
in  superior  binding  6s, 
Tompkins  (H.  W.7^  F.R.H.S.     See  Little 
Guides. 

TOwnley  Oady  Bvsan).    MY  CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK     With  16  Illustrations  and 
a  Maps.    Third  Edition,    DemyBvp,    10s, 
6d.net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Tqynbee  (Paseii  M.A.,  D.Litt.  dante 

STUDIESAND  RESEARCHES.   Demy 
Bvo,     lot,  6d,  net.    See  also  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 
Trenoh<HerlMrt).  DEIRDRE  wed  :  and 


Other  Poems.    CrowtiZvo,    ss, 
ifTrin 
(jambridge.    ULnKiLANU  UNDifiK  tuc 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Pfauis.  Sicona 


TteTebranCO.  ML),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 


Edition.    Demy  doo,    xor.  6d,  net, 
Trontbeok  (0.  B.X    See  Little  Guides. 
TaekweUCaertnide).  See  Social  Questions 

Series. 
Twining  (LoniaaX      See  Social  Questions 

Series. 
Tyier  (E.  A),    B.A.,  F.C.S.      See  Junior 

School  Books. 
TyreU-QUKFranoeaX    See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 

VardonjHanr).  the  complete 

GOLFER.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition,      Demy    Zve,      \os.   6d, 
net, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  pnblished. 

VangtUUI  (Henry).    See  Little  Library. 

Voeselin,(A),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Wade(O.W.XD.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Boo.    6s, 

WanierCSicliard).    See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

WSTCJ.  0.)  DEYILS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author  and  from  photographs.  Demy  Bvo, 
4S.  6d,  net.    See  also  Antiquary's  Books. 

Walter!  (E.  B.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Walton  (F.W.).    See  Victor  Plarr. 
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Walton  (Iiaao)  and  OoUon,  (OhazlM). 

See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library,  EngUidi 
Library,  and  Little  Library. 

WarmaIo(D.aVan).  ON  COMMANDO. 

With  Portrait.    Cr^wm  8v«.    ys.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

WaterluraieClIn.  Alfred),  with  the 

SIMPLE-HEARTED :  Uttle  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Stccnd  Eelitipn. 
SnuUl  Pott  8w.  ax.  fut.  See  also  Little 
Library. 

WeatbarhMLd  (T.  O.X  M.A.   BXAMINA. 

TION  PAPERSIN  HORACE.    Cr.  8to. 

31.    See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 
Webb  (W.  T.).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Webber  (F.  C.).    See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 

Welu'  (Sidney  H.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Welle(J.),M.  A..Fellow  and  Tutor  ofWadham 
CoUege.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  University. 
Third  Edition.    CfwmSivo,    \s.6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  SixtA 
EdittoM.  With  3  Maps.  Crown  8cv. 
31.  6</. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle 
and  Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It  con- 
tains copious  Tables,  etc  See  also  Little 
Guides. 

Wetmore  (Helen  C.X    THE  LAST  OF 

THE  GREAt  SCOUTS  ('Buffalo  Bill'). 
With  Illustrations.   Socond  Edition.   Demy 
Bvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wbibley  (C. X    See  Henley  and  Whibley. 

Wbibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
CoUege,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.    Cromm  ivo.    6t. 

Whltaker  (0.  H.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

WWte  (OUbertX  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  MiALL,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Warde 
FowLSR,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6x.  See  also 
Methuen's  English  Library. 

Wbltfleld  (B.  &)•    See  Commercial  Series. 

Whitehead  (A.  W.X  GASPARD  DE 
C  O  L I  G  N  Y.  With  many  lUustratbns. 
Demy  BtfO.    xm.  6V.  net. 

Whltelej  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C,  Principal  of 
the  Technical  Institute,  West  Bromwich. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Crown 
Zvo.    9S.  6d. 

Whltle7(Mi88>.  See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Whitten  (W.).    See  Thomas  Smith. 

Whyte(A.  G.X  B.Sc.   See  Books  on  Business. 

WUberforoe  (WlUridX  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

WUde(OaoarX  de  profundis.  Fi/ih 

Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    5X.  not. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


WI]]dBa(W.H.XB.A.    See  Social  Qaatiaas 

Series. 
WIIMnKWI  (J.  FtOmeX     See  Social  Qoca- 
tions  Series. 

WiUlameon  rw.X  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.      Illustzated.      I>eMty  8t>i#. 

XOf.   6dm 

WilllamMm  (W.X  RA.  See  Junior  £x- 
aminadoQ  Series,  Ju&ior  Sdiool  Books,  and 
Beginner's  Books. 

Wilmot-Boxton  (E.  M.X   mak£RS  of 

EUROPE.    Crvwon  Bvo.   Fourth  Editiom 
y.  6d. 

A  Text-book  of  European  History   for 
Middle  Forms. 
THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.   With  BCaps  sxmI 
lUufltrations.    Crown  Bvo.    yt,  6d, 
See  also  Beginner's  Books. 
Wllaon(BiahOPX    See  library  of  Devodoo. 
Wlllion(BeakieaX  LORD  STRATH- 

CON A :  the  Story  cf  hzz  Life.     lUusCiatcd. 

Dtmy  Bc'i>.    ys.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  lAaUo  published. 
W11849Z1  ( A.  XX    See  Book%  on  Business^ 
WUson  (H.  A,X    Sec  Bi>oks  on  Business. 
Wilton  tRiclmrdX  MA.      LYRA    PAS- 

i  u  RAJ.  US  :  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 

Home,     Pfitt  8r«?.     v.  6d. 
Wmbolt(S,  £,X  MA.     EXERCISES  IN 

LAI  I  y  A  CC I D  KN  C  E.     O.  Bvo.     ix.  6^. 
LATIN    HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 

to  CamfKiuliDn.    CrtrnmBvo.    y.6d^     Kjet, 
__%s.  not. 
Wfildle  (BL  a  A.X  I>-Sc,  F.R.S.    See  Anti- 

quary's  Books  and  Little  (Guides. 

Wlnterbotluun   (Canon),    M.A,   B.Sc, 

LL.  B.    See  Churchman's  Library. 

W00d(J.A.E.).  See  Textbooks  ofTechnolocy. 

Wood  (J.  HIOkOTT).  DAN  LENOTHis 
LiFB  AND  AcHiEVKMBNTS.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Third  Ed.  Crown  Bvo,  6s. 
A  O>lonial  EUlition  is  abo  published. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck).M.A,lateSclK>larof 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  EdmondS 
(Malor  J.  B.).  R.E.,  D.AQ.-M.a  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  MfERICAN 
CIVIL  WAR.  With  an  Introduction  by 
H.  Spbnssr  Wilkinson.  With  34  Maps 
anii  P?an^     Dtmy  Bpa    jas6d,  met. 

Words  warth  (CliirlBtoplierX     ^«  Ant  I. 

WordaWOrtlL  (W,).    S«e  Little  Libnir. 
Word&wortli  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.X 

Scir  LitiJe  Library. 
Wrl^llt  (Artliur),  Kf.A..  Fellow  of  (>ueen's 

Coll  eg  e»     Ounbridge.      See    Churcnman's 

Library. 
Wrlg:ht  (C.  Oordon).    Sm  Dante 
WrlKHt  (Sophlel    GERMAN  VOCABU- 

L A  K 1 E S  FO R  R EP RTIT ION   r.  z /   ^    w 

ts.  6d. 
Wrong,  (George  U  .X  ProTessor  of  History 

in    the    University   of  Toronto.      THE 

EARL  OF  ELGIN.    With  Illustrations. 

Demy  Bvo.    7s.  6d.  mi. 
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WpU  (A.  B.X    MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 

with  a  M»p  and  a  Portrait     Dtmy  8cv. 

x^r.  net, 
Wsrndhain  (0.).     THE   POEMS   OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Dttny  8xw.  Snck- 

ram.  g  tit  iop,    x  of.  6</. 

WyonODaad  Franca  (0.x  THE  LAND 
OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.    Being 
a  description  of  Montenegro.  With  40  IIlus- 
trationt.    Crown  8m.    6«. 
A  Colonial  Edition  in  alao  inxblished. 

Teata  (V.  BLX  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Rarisa  and  Enlarztd 
Edition.    Crown  Sew.    31.  6^. 

T61ldJi«(]f.X   THE  GREAT  RED  FROG. 


A  Story  told  in  40  Coloured  Pictures.  Fca^* 

YoimffCFiisoil).  THE  COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.  With  138  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition,    Demy  Zvo.    x».  6d.  ngt. 

Yonnc  (T.  ILV  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY:  A  Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Elijah  Hblm,  Secretary  to  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce.  Crown  9vo, 
Ciotk,  9S,  6d.  :  paier  boards,  js,  6d, 

Zttl]cer(B.V.X  ANARCHISM.  Domy^vo. 
IS,  6d» 

Zlxumem  (AntoniaX     what  do  we 

KNOW     CONCERNING     ELECTRI- 
CITY t    Crown  Bvo,    u,6d,not. 


Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A  WINDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Crown  $vo,    4s,  6d.  net, 

Chbstkr.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  I  Cantbkbury.    By  J.  C  Cox,  LUD.,  F.S.A. 

Shrbwsbuky.     By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A.         Illustrated. 
Illnstrated. 


AntiaTUuyfli  Books,  The 

General  Editor.  J.  CHARLES  COX.  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  various  branches  of  English  Antiquities ; 
comprehensive  and  popular,  as  well  as  accurate  and  scholarly. 

D$my  Svo.     ys.  6d,  net. 


English  Monastic  Lipb.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  lUustraud. 
Third  Edition, 

Remains  op  thk  Prxhistoric  Agb  in 
England.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Srrvicb  Books  op  thb  Engllsh 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A  ,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  lUuatrations. 

Celtic  Art.  By  I.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


AxcRiBOLOGV  and  Falsb  Antiquitibs. 
By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

Shrinks  op  BRrruH  Saints.  By  T.C  Wall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

Thb  Roval  Fokbsts  op  England.  By  J. 
C  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. 

*Thb  Manor  and  Manorial  Rbcords. 
By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  With  many  illus- 
trations. 


Beginner's  Books,  The 


Easy  French  Rhyaibs.  By  Henri  Blouet. 
Illustrated.    Fca/,  Zvo,    is. 

Easy  Stories  prom  English  History*  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Author  of  Makers 
of  Europe.'    Crvum9vo,    is. 


Easy  ExERasBS  in  Arithmbtic.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Fca/.  9vo,  Without 
Answers,  is.    With  Answers,  is.  3<£ 

Easy  Dictation  and  Spelling.  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition,  Fcap, 
Bvo,    u. 
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Bluiness,  Books  on 

Crown  Zvo.    2s,  6d,  net, 
A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  all  the  most  important  aspects  of  commercial  and 
financial  activity.    The  volumes  are  intended  to  treat  separately  all  the  considerable 
industries  and  forms  of  business,  and  to  explain  accurately  and  clearly  ^rtiat  they  do 
and  how  they  do  it    Some  are  Illustrated.    The  first  volumes  i 

Porrs  AKD  Docks.    By  Douglas  Ow«n. 

Railways.    By  £.  R.  McDennott. 

Thb  Stock  Exchange.    By  Chas.  Dusuid. 

Second  EditioH. 
Turn  BusiNBSS  or   Insurance.     By  A.  J. 

Wason. 
The    Electrical    Indi^trv  :    Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.   By  A.  G.  Whyte, 

B.Sc. 


The  Shipbuilding  Industry  :  Its  History, 

Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.     By  David 

Pollock,  M.I.N.A. 
The  Money  Market.    By  F.  Siraker. 
The  Business  Side  op  Agriculture.    By 

A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 
Law  in  Business.    By  H.  A.  Wilson. 
The   Brewing  Industry.     By  Julian   L. 

Baker,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 


By 


The  Automobile  Industry.    By  G.  de  H. 

Stone. 
Mining  and  Mining   Investments. 

*A.  MoiL' 
The  Business  op  Advertising.    By  Clarenoe 

G.  Monn,  Barrister-at-Law.    lUostnUed. 
Trade  Unions.    By  G.  Drage. 
Civil  Engineering.     By  T.  Oasctoo  Fidkr, 

M.Inst.  C.E.    Illustrated. 
The  Coal  Industry.       By  Ernest  Avcs. 

Illustrated. 
The  Iron  Trade.  By  J.  Stephen  Jeans.  Illns- 
Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kastbu.s.     By 

F.  W.  Hint. 
The  Cotton  Industry  and  Tradb.      By 

Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

of  Commerce  in  the  University  of 

Chester.    Illustrated. 


Byzanti&o  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY.  M.A..  LittD. 

A  series  of  texts  of  Bjrzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholats. 

Zachariah  op  Mitvlbnb.  Translated  by  F. 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Dtmy  8vtf.    ias.6d,  lui. 


Eyagrius.    Edited  by  L6on  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bides.    Demy  8tv.    xof.  6d,  net. 


The  History  op  Psbllus.     Edited  by  O 

Sathas.    Demy  8ti».    xw.  neL 
Ecthbsis  Chronica.     Edited  by  Profesaor 

Lambros.    Demy  8iw.    jt.  6d.  net. 
The  Chronicle  op  Morsa.    Edited  by  John 

Schmitt.    Demy^ve,    iss,net. 


Ohnrchman's  Bible,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  series  of  Expositions  on  tbe  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  sendee  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  p>ractical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  tbe  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a  whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  convenient  length,  corre- 
sponding! as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 


The  Epistle  op  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Galatians.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.  Second  Edition,  Fcap»  8w. 
XX.  td.  net, 

EccLBSiASTBS.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Streane, 
-D.D.    FcAp,  Btfo.    ts.  6d,  net. 

The  Epistle  op  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Philippians.  Edited  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  D.D.  Second  Edition,  Fcetp  %vo, 
vTld,  net. 


The  Epistle  op  St.  James.  Edited  by 
H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A.  Fce^  8v«.  xs.  6d. 
net, 

Isaiah.  Edited  byW.E.  Barnes,  D.D.  7W» 
Volnmee,  Fcetp,  Zoo,  as.  net  each.  With 
Map. 

The  Epistle  op  St.  Paul  the  Apostlb  to 
the  Ephbsians.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
M.A.    Fcap.%00,    Js.6d,neL 
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Ohiiichmaa's  JAhmj,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  such  questions  as  are  occupying  the  attention  ol  Church 
people  at  the  present  time.    The  Editor  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a  band  of 
scholars,  who,  having  made  a  special  study  of  their  respective  subjects,  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  best  results  of  modem  research  accurately  and  attractively. 
Thx  Beginnings  or  English  Chkistianitv. 

By  W.E.  Collins,  M.  A.  With  Map.  Crvwm 


SoMB  Nkw  Tbstambnt  Problxms. 


By 


Arthur  Wright,  M.  A.    CrvcvwSzv.    6s. 
The  Kingdom  op  Hbavbn  Hbsb  and  Hbrb- 

APTBR.    By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 

B.Sc.,  LL.B.    Crvnm  %V0.  ja,  6d, 
Thb  Workmanship  op  the  Fraypr  Book  : 

Its  Literary  and  Litureical  Aspects. '  By  J. 

DowdtaiD.D,  Second £dHiM$,  Crvwrnhv. 

3X.  &A 


Evolution.    By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

CrcTVH  8vo.    3X.  Sd. 
ThbOldTbstamkntandthbNbw  Scholar* 

SHIP.    By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.    Crewu  9vo, 

6t, 
Thb  Churchman's  Introduction  to  the 

Old  Testament.    By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.  A. 

The  Church  op  Christ.    By  E.  T.  Green, 

M.A.    Crottm  Bw.    6s. 
Comparative  Theology.    By  J.  A.  Mac- 

CuUoch.    Crottm  Stw.    6s. 


Olassical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

OfOWH  oVO* 

A  series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 

HoRACB~The  Odes  and  Epodes.    Translated 


Aschvlub — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  £u- 
menides.  Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
LLD.    5*. 

CicBRO—De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 
P.  Moor,  M.A.    $s.  6d. 

Cicero— Select  Orations  fPro  Milone,  Pro 
Mureno,  Philippic  ii.,  in  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.    ss. 

CiCBRO~-I>e  Natura  Deontm.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.    y.6d. 

Cicero— De  Offidis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.    as.  6d, 


by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.    u. 

Li^ciAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Me- 
nippus.  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S. 
T.  Irwin,  M.A.    3X.  6d. 

Sophocles— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.    9S.  6d 

Tacitus— Agricola  and  Gemiania.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townshend.    %s.  6d 

Thb  Satirrs  op  Juvenal.  Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen.    ar.  6d. 


Commercial  Series,  Methnen's 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBXNS,  LiitD.,  M.A. 
Crown  ^0, 
A  series  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a  commercial 
career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a  clear  and  practiciu  character,  dealing 
with  those  subjects  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  business  life. 

A  German  Commercial  Rbadbr.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.    With  Vocabulary. 


Commercial  Education  in  Thborv  and 

Practice.    By  E.  £.  Whitfield,  M.A.    sf. 
An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial 

Series  treatine  the  question  of  Commercial 

Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 

of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent 
British  Commercb  and  Colonies   prom 

Euzabbth  to  Victoria.     By  H.  de  B. 

Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Third  Edition.  9S. 
Commercial  Examination  Papers.    By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
The  Economics  op  Commerce,     By  H.  de 

B.  Gibbins,  LattD.,  M.A.   Second  Edition. 

is.6d. 


A  Commbrual  Geography  op  tub  British 

Empire.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.    FonrtA 

Edition.    9S. 
A  Commercial   Gbocraphy   of    Foreign 

Nations.    By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    u. 
A  Primer  op  Business    By  S.  Jackson, 

M.A.    Third  Edition,    is.  6d 
Commbbcial  AritnmbtiCp    By  F.  G.  Taylor, 

M.A.    EonrtJk  Edition.    is.6d. 
French  Commercial  Cobrbspondbncb.   By 

S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     Third 

Edition,    %s. 
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M  bthubn's  CoMHBsaAL  Sbub»— Cm^MMV^ 

GbRMAN  CoMMBHaAL  COBnsrOMDBNCB.  Bt 
S.E.  Bally.    With  Vootbulary.    «.  &/. 

A  Frrnch  Commkkcial  Rkadbr.  By  S.  E. 
BaAly.WnhVocMholBirr^Steou^EiiiiioH.  •s. 

pRBCn  WRiriNG  AND  OrPICB   CoRRBSrONI). 

BNCB.     By  £.  S.  Whkfiekl,  M.A.    Stectt^ 
EditicH.    ax. 


A  GuiDB  TO  PBOFsasiONS  AND   Bvsnvxss. 

By  H.  Jones,    it.  6d, 

Thb  Principl-bs  or  Booic-kkkping  by  I>ouBtA 
Entry.    By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.     a*. 

CoMMBRCiAL  Law.  By  W.  Doncbu  Edwaxds. 
Second  Edition,    u. 


OonnoiBsenr'B  Libxmry,  The 

Wide  Royal  %vo.    25T.  net. 

A  sumptuous  series  of  ao  books  on  art,  written  byexperts  for  collectors,  soperbl  j 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and  colour.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 
duly  treated.    The  first  volumes  are — 

Mezzotints.    By  Cyril  Davenport.    With  40 
Plates  in  Photogravure. 

Porcblain.     By  Edward  Dillon. 


With  t9 

Plates  in  Colour,  ao  in  Collotype,  and  5  in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures.     By  Dudley  Heath.     With  9 


I  15  la 


Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  1 
Photogravure. 
IvoRiBS.    By  A.  MaskelL    With  80  Plates  in 

Cbllotype  and  Photogravure. 
Bhgush  FtrRNiTTJXK.     Bv  F.  S.  Robinson. 
With  x6o  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 
Photogravure.    Sec€md  E^Riim. 


Devotioii,  The  Library  of 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  SitfOt  cUtA,  3x.  ;  leather^  2s.  6d.  net. 

These  masterpieces  of  devotional  literature  are  furnished  with  such  Introductions 
and  Notes  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  the  text,  without  unnecessary  intrusion  between  the  author  and 
the  devout  mind. 


Thb  CoNrsssioNS  op  St.  Aucustinb.  Edited 

by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.      F'i^  Edition. 
Thb  Christian  Ybar.     Edited  by  Walter 

Lock,  D.  D.      Third  Edition. 
Thb  iMrrATiON  op  Christ.    Edited  by  C 

Bigg,  D.D.    Fourth  Edition. 
A  Book  op  Drvotions.    Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge.  B.D.    Stcmd Edition. 
LvRA    Innocbntiom.       Edited    by  Waller 

Lock,  D.D. 
A  Sbrious  Call  to  a  Dbvout  and  Holv 

Lips.    Edited  by  C  Bigg,  D.D.    Second 

Edition. 
Thb  Tbmplb.    Edited  by  E.  C  S.  Gibson, 

D. D.    Second  Edition. 
A  GuiDB  TO  Etbrnitv.    Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D. 
Thb  Psalms  op  David.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
Lyra  Apostolica.    Edited  by  Canon  Scott 

HoHand  and  Canon  H.  C  Beeching,  M.A. 
Thb  Inner  Wav.    By  J.  Tauler.    lotted  liy 

A.W.  Htttton,M.A. 
Thb  Thoughts  op  Pascal.     Edited  by  C 

S.  Jcfraont  M.A. 


On  thb  Lovb  op  God.     By  Sl  Fraacis  dc 

Sales.    EditedbyW.J.  iCnox.Uitle,M.A. 
A   Manual    op    Consolation   prom   trb 

Saints  and  Fathbrs.    Edited  by  J.  H. 

Burn,  B.D. 
Thb  Song  op  Songs.  Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 

M.A. 
Thb  DsvonoNS  op  St.  Aksklbi.  Edited  by 

C.C  J.Webb.M.A. 
Gracb  Abounding.  By  John  Banyan.  Edited 

by  S.  C  Freer,  MA. 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.     Edited 

byA.E.  Bum,  B.D. 
LvRA  Sacra:    A  Bode  of  Sacred  Verse. 

Edited  by  H.  C  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 

Westminster. 
A  Day  Book  prom  tkb  Saints  and  Fatrbks. 

EdttMl  byj.  H.  Bom,  RD. 
Hbavbnlv  wisdom,     a  Selection  fnm  the 

English  Mystics.    Edited  by  E.  C  Gregory. 
Light,  Lipe,  and  Lovb.  A  Selection  from  the 

German  Mystics.    Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge, 

M.A. 
Thb  Dbvout  Lipbop  St.  Francis  dbSalbs. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  T.  Bams,  M.  A. 
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Methueii's  Half-Oroim  Library 

Crown  %vc.    2s.  6d,  net. 


Stkangb  Survivals  AND  SupsmrnnoNS.  By 
S.  Baring-Gould.    Third  EdiHo$t. 

Yorkshire  Odditibs  akd  Strangb  Evsnts. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould.    Fourth  EdiHon, 

Engush  Villages.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    With  many  Illustntions. 

A  Book  of  English  PsosBi  By  W.  E. 
Henley  and  CWhibley. 

The  Land  of  the  Black  Mountain. 
Being  a  Description  of  Montenegro.  By 
R.  Wyon  and  G.  Pranoe>   With  40  Illustra- 


The  Life  of  John  Ruskin.  By  W.  G. 
CoUingwood,M.A.  With  Portraits.  Sixth 
BditiMi, 

English  Lyrics.   By  W.  E.  Henley.  Stemtd 

Edit»9tu 
The  Golden  Pomp.  A  Procession  of  English 

Lyrics.    Arranged  by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 

S€G9Kd  Ediii»tu 
Chitral  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    By 

Sir   G.    S.  Robertson,    K.CS.L      Third 

Edition.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Ulnstrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Oolonred  Books,  The 

Fcap  8w.    y,  6d.  ntt  each  volume, 
A  series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.     These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.    The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 

OOLOUBBD   BOOKS 
Old  Coloured  Books.    By  George  Paston. 
With  16  Colonred  Plates.  Fca*.9v0,  *s,mt. 


The  Life  and  Death  op  John  Mytton,  Esq. 

gf  Nimrod.    With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
enry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.     Third 

Edition, 
The  Life  op  a  Sportsman.     By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
Handlby  Cross.    By  R.  S.  Surtees.    With 

17  Coloured  Plates  and  xoo  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech. 
Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour.     By  R.  S. 

Surtees.    With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 

WoodcuU  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
JoRROCKs'  Jaunts  and  Jollities.    By  R.  S. 

Surtees.    With  25  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 

Aiken. 
This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  ex- 

tremely  rare  and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which 

contains    Aiken's    very    fine    illustrations 

instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz. 
Ask  Mamma.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With  13 

Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech. 
The  Analysis  op  the  Hunting  FiRLi>b    By 

R.  S.  Surtees.    With  1  Coloured  Plates  bv 

Henry  Aiken,  and  4%  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
The  Tour  op  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  op 

the  Picturesque.     By  Wniiam  Combe. 

With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Tour  op  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 

OP  Consolation.     By  William  Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  PUtesby  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Third  Tour  op  Doctor  Syntax  in 

Search  op  a  Wipe.    By  William  Combe. 

With  34  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  History  op  Johnny  Quae  Genus  :  the 

tittle  Foundlins  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  Three  Tours.*  With 

84  Coloured  PUtes  by  Rowlandson. 


The  English  Dance  op  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the   Author  of  'Doaor 
Syntax.'    Two  Volunus. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

The  Dance  op  Lipb  :  A  Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  'Doctor  Syntax.'  Illustrated  with  96 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

Lipb  in  London  :  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esa.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend.  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Lipb  in  London:  or.  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  EganX  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandsoui  etc 
Two  Voinmos. 

The  Lipb  op  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  37  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  op  Wakepibld.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row. 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  op  Johnny 
Newcomb.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Si'orts  op  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Allcen. 

This  book  is  oompletelv  different  from  the 
large  folio  edition  of  *  National  Sports '  l^ 
the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  j^tes  are 


The  Adventures  op  a  Post  Captain.  By 
A  Naval  Officer.  With  94  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 
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Thb  Illostkatsd  Pocket  Libkahv   tomtimmed. 


Gamokia  :  or,  the  Art  of  Prasorving  Gsme ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  nukinc  Planta- 
tioQs  and  Coven,  ex|duned  and  illustnted 
hy  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Colottxed  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  pos  Grown  Horssmbn  :  Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galtoping, 
Stombbng,  and  Tnmbline.  Illostrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  ana  adorned  with  a 
Porteait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 


Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  CyDocfaerty. 
By  a  Real  P»ddy.  With  19  Coloared  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc 

The  Adventures  op  TofiNNv  Nbwcomk  ik 
TKB  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burtoa.  With  x6 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandaoo. 

The  Old  English  Squire:  A  Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  ao  Coloured 
rlates  after  the  style  of  T.  RowUndsoix. 

*The  Encush  Sft.  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantle.  With  n  Coloured  Plates  by  R. 
Cruikshank,  ana  many  lUnstrations  00 
wood.     Ttev  Ftf&MMt. 


PLAIN   BOOKS 


The  Grave  :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustxatedby  ta  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonettifirom  the  oru^nal  Inventions  of 
William  BUke.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Pkge 
and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  op  the  Book  op  Job.  In- 
vented and  ennaved  by  William  Blake. 
These  £BimouslUustratioas~9z  in  number 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

iEtop's  Fables.  With  ifio  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewidc. 

Windsor  Castle.  By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  as  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


The  Tower  op  London.  By  W.  Haniaon 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuu 
in  the  Text  by  Geofge  Chiikshank. 

Frank  Fairlbgh.  By  F.  £.  Soiedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  Widi  94 
Illustzations  by  the  Author. 

The  Couplbat  Angler.  By  Isaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton,  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuu  m  the  Text. 

Thb  volume  is  renroduoed  from  the  beaati- 
ful  edition  of  John  Miyor  of  1824. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens^ 
With  the  43  lUustratioDS  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  3a  Con- 
temporary Onwbyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman.  M.A.  Fca^,  8tv.  u. 
This  series  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  School  Examination  Series,  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students,  to  supply  material  for  the  former  and  practice 
tor  the  latter.  The  papers  are  carefully  graduated,  cover  the  whole  of  the  st^biect 
usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  class  work.  Tiiey 
may  be  used  vivd  voce  or  as  a  written  examination. 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers.    By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A. 

Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C. 

G.  Botting,  M.A.     Third  Sditi^H, 
Junior  English  Examination  Papers.    By 

W.  Williamson,  M.A. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.    Second  Edition. 
Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.   By 

S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 


Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T. 

C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 
Junior  General  Information  Examuia- 

TiON  Papers.    By  W.  S.  Beard. 
*A  Key  to  the  above.    Cromm  Sm.    3*.  ^d. 
Junior  Geography  ExAMiNATtON  Papbbs. 

ByW.  G.Baker,  M.A. 
Junior  German  Examination  Papbk&   By 

A.  Voegetin,  M.A. 


Junior  School-Books,  Methnen's 

Edited  by  O.  D.  Inskip.  LL.D.,  and  W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

A  series  of  elementary  books  for  pupils  in  lower  forms,  simply  written 

by  teachers  of  experience. 

A  Class-Book  op  Dictation  Passages.  By  J  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
W.  Williamson,  B. A.  Eitvenih  EdiHou.  CrA  Edited  by  E.  WUton  South,  M.A.  With 
8cv.    i».  6d,  I      Three  Maps.    Crvwn  Bvo,    is.  6d. 

[Comtfmud. 
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THBGospBLAcoosDiNOToSr.MAitK.  Edited 
br  A.  E.  Ruble,  D.D.  With  TIvm  Maps. 
CVvcvM  8mi    14*  6<& 

A  JuNios  Bngluh  Grammak.  By  W.WilUam- 
aon,  B.  A.  With  numerous  pattages  for  Pining 
andanalysia,  and  a  chapter  on  Siway  Writing. 
Second  EdiH^fu    Crtnm  8(Wb    •#. 

A  Ju N lOE  Chbmutry.  By  E,  a.  Tyler,  B. A. , 
F.CS.  With  78  lUustratiooa.  SiC0mdEdi- 
Hem,    Crvum  89^.    9$.  6J, 

Thb  Acts  or  ths  Apostlks.  Edited  by  A. 
E.  Rubie,  D.D.    Crwm  Bva.    m. 

A  Junior  Fkxmch  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
^rnet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Crown  Sew. 
ftr. 

Eucmbntary  Expbrimbntal  SasNCB.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.aS.  Chbmistrv 


by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  •  Plates  and 

ZS4  Diagrams.    S$amd  Edition*    Ctvmm 

8cw.    •s.ed, 
A  luNiOR  Gbombtry.     By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 

with  aao  Diagrams.    Crtumivo,    ». 
A  Junior  Macnbtism  ahdElbctricitv.  By 

W.  T.  Clough.      With  many  Illustrations. 

Crown  8n0w    *s.  6d. 
Elbmbntary    Expbrimbntal    Ckbmistry. 

By  A.  £.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.    With  4  Plates 

and  Z09  Diagrams.    Crown  dro.    *s, 
A    Junior    French    Prosb    Com  position. 

By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.  A.    Crown  8cw.    sx. 
*Thb  Gospbl  According  to  St.  Lukb.  With 

an   Introduction   and   Notes    by   William 

Williamson,  B.  A.  With  Three  Maps.  Croum 


Leaden  of  Beligion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.     WitJk  Portraits, 

Crown  %vo,    2j.  net, 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 
and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

William  Laud.    By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Third  Bdiiinn. 

{ohnKnox.  ^y'?,\lLMx£mak»S*eond Edition, 
OHH  HowB.    By  R.  P.  Horton,  D.D. 
tiSHOP  Kbn.    By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
Gborgb  Fox,  thb  Quakbr.   By  T.  Hodgkin, 

D.CL. 
John  Donnb.    By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmbr.    By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimbr.     By  R.  M.  Carlyleand  A. 

J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
Bishop  Butlbr.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Cardinal  Nbwman.  By  R.  H.  Hntton. 
John  Wbslky.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilbbrforcb.    By  G.  W.  Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal  Manitimg.  By  A.  W.  Button,  M.A. 
Charlbs  Simbon.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  Kbblb.    By  Walter  Lock.  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmbrs.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancblot  Andrbwbs.     By  R.  L.  Ottley, 

D.Di    Second  EdiHon, 
AuGUSTiNB  or  Cantbrbury.      By  E.    L. 

Ctttt8,D.D. 


Uttle  Blue  Books,  The 

General  Editor.  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Illustrated,    Denty  i6mc.    2s,  6d, 
A  series  of  books  for  children.    The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining  or 
exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed. 


X.  Thb  Castaways  op  Mbadowbank.     By 

Thomas  Cobb. 
9.  Thb  B&bchnut  Book.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 

Edited  by  £.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  Thb  Air  Gun.    By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  A  School  Ybar.    By  Netta  Syrett. 

5.  Thb  Pbblbs  at  thb  Capital.    By  Roger 


6.  Thb  Trbasurb  op  Princbgatb  Priory 
By  T.  Cobb. 

7.  Mrs.   Barbbrry's  Grnbral    Shop.     By 
Roger  Ashton. 

8.  A  Book  op  Bad  Childrbn.     By  W.  T. 
Webb. 

9.  Thb  Lost  Ball.    By  Thomas  Cobb. 

Little  Books  on  Art 

fVitk  many  Illustraticns,    Demy  idmo,    2s.  6d,  net, 
A  series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.    These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.     Each  volume  consists  of  about  aoo  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a  frontispiece  in  photograYure. 
Grkrk  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Second  Edition,  I  Reynolds.    J.  Sime.    Second  Edition, 
Bookplates.    E.  Almack.  |  Romnby.    George  Paston. 

[Conttnned, 
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LiTTLB  Books  on  K^tt^-^emiiimed, 

Watts.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Lbighton.    Alice  Corkran. 

Velasquez.     Wilfrid  WUberfoioe  and  A.  R. 

Gilbert. 
Grbuzb  and  Boochu.    Eliza  F.  PoUard. 
Vandvck.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 
TuKNBS.    Frances  TyrcU-Gill. 
DOrbr.    Jesne  Allen. 
HoppNBR.    H.  P.  K.  SkipCon. 
Holbein.    Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 


BuRNB-JoNBS.     Fortunte  de  Lisle. 

SdiH»iu 
Rbmbramot.    Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 
C20R0T.    Alice  PoUard  and  Ethel  T 
Raphabl.    a.  R.  Dryharst. 
MiLLKT.    Netta  Pesoock. 
Illuminated  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 
Cnkist  in  Art.    Mrs.  Henry  Jeancr. 
Ibwbllbrv.    Cyril  Davenport. 
Clauds.    Edward  Dillon. 

Little  Gallexies,  The 

Demy  i6mc.    2s.  6d,  nei. 
A  series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  ao  plates  in  photofijavure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 
A  Little  Gallbrv  op  Reynolds.  |  A  Littlb  Gallbrt  op  Millais. 

A  Little  Gallbrv  op  Romnbv.  I  A  Littlb  Gallbbt  op  English  Porrs. 

A  Littlb  Gallery  op  Hoppner.  | 

Little  GKiides,  The 

Sfitali  Pott  Svo,  clothe  25.  6d.  net,;  leather,  y.  6J.  net. 


fJi; 


Wells. 

By  A. 
Edttion. 


OXPORO    AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 

MA.     Illustrated  by  £.  H. 
Edithn. 

CaMBRIDGB     and     ITS    COLLBGES. 

Hamiilon    Thompson.      Second 

Illustrated  by  £.  H.  New« 
The   Malvern    Country.     By   B.   C.  A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by  £. 

H.  New. 
Shakespeare's  Country.      By  B.   C.   A. 

Windle.  D.Sc,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by  E. 

H.  New.     Second  Edition. 
Sussex.    By  F.  G.  Brabant.  M.A.   Illustrated 

by  E.  H.  New.    Second  Edition. 
Westminster  Abbey.    By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Norfolk.    By  W.  A.  Dutt.    Illustrated  by 

B.  a  Boulter. 
Cornwall.    By  A.  L.  Salmon.     Illustrated 

by  B.  C.  Boulter. 
Brittany.    By  S.  Baring-Gould.    Illustrated 

byj.  Wylie. 
Hbktpordshirb.      By    H.    W.    Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
The  English  Lakes.     By  F.  G.  Brabant, 

M.A.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 


Kent.    By  G^  CHncb.    Illustrated  by  F.  IX 

Bedford. 
RoMB    By  C  G.  EUaby.    Illustrated  by  B. 

C.  Boulter. 
Thb  Islb  op  Wight.    By  G.  Clinch,    inns. 

trated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Surrey.    By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert.    lUnstsated 

by  E.  H.  New. 
Buckinghamshire.   By  E.  S.  Rosooe.    lUns- 

trated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Suffolk.    By  W.  A.  DutL    Illustrated  by  J. 

Wylie. 
Dbrryshikb.    By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.SlA. 

Illustrated  by  J.  fc  Wall. 
The  North  Riding  op  Yorkshirb.     By  J. 

E.    Bforris.      Illustrated    by    R.     J.     S. 

Bertram. 
Hampshirb.    By  J.  C  Cox.    Illostrated  by 

M.  E.  Purser. 
Sicily.     By  F.  H.  Jackson.     With   many 

Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Dorset.    By  Frank  R.  Heath.    lUostrated. 
Cheshire.    By  W.  M.  Gallicban.    Illostrated 

by  Elisabeth  Hardey. 


Little  Library,  The 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  .<(eries  of  small  books  under  the  above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  works 
in  English  and  other  literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  beUes  lettres. 
The  series  also  contains  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse« 

The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care.  Each  one 
contains  an  introduction  which  gives  (z)  a  short  biography  of  the  author;  (a)  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary,  short  notes  are  added  at 
the  foot  of  the  page. 
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Each  volume  baa  a  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  the  books  are  produced  with 
great  care. 

Fenitr  (Bumui).    marriage.    Edited 

by    A.     GooDBiCH  -  Frbbk    and    Lord 
Iddbslbigh.    Ttv^  yplmmts, 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Tw  Volumes, 
OMkaUdln.).    CRANFORD.    Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.    Stcpmd  Kdiiivm, 


ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF. 

▲nstaii  (Jaaa).    pride  and  preju- 
dice.    Edited  by  £.  V.  Lucas.    Tiv 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY.   £dit«lbyE.V. 

Lucas. 
Baoon  (Frands).     the  essays  of 

LORD   BACON.      Edited  by   Edward 
Wright. 

BaHuun  (B.  HA    the  ingoldsby 

legends.    Edited   by  J.    B.   Atlav. 
Two  Volumes, 

Banwtt  (Mtb.  p.  a.  ).  A  little  book 

OP  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Baokford  (Wmiam).     the  history 

OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.    Edited 
by  E.  Dbnison  Ross. 
Blake  (WlUlam).    SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM   BLAKE.    Edited  by  M. 
Pbxucini. 

Borrow  (George),   lavengro.   Edited 

bvF.  HiNDES  Grcx>mi£.     Two  VolnmtM, 
THE   ROMANY   RYE.     Edited  by  John 
Sampson. 

Browning  (Robert),  selections 

FROM     THE    EARLY    POEMS     OF 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 
Hall  Ghippin,  M.A. 


Edited  by  W. 


J(aoorge).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI^TACOBIN :  with  Gborgb 
Canning's  additional  Poems.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Sanders. 

Oowley  (Abraluun).    THE  essays  of 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  Edited  by  H.  C 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe  (George),  selections  from 

GEORGE  CRABBE.     Edited  by  A.  C 
Dbanb. 
Cralk  (MTlk).     JOHN   HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.      Edited  by  Annb 
Mathbson.     l^oo  Volumts. 

Orawabaw  (Richard).    THE  ENGLISH 

POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRAWSHAW. 
Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 

Dante  (Alli^ri).  the  inferno  of 

DANTE.      Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 

Edited  by  Paget  Toynbbe,  M.A.,  D.Utt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 

lated  by  H.  F.  Cary.    Edited  by  Pagbt 

ToYNBBS,  M. A. ,  D.  Litt. 
THE   PARADISO   OF   DANTE.     Tians. 

lated  by  H.  F.  Cary.    Edited  by  Paget 

ToYNRBB,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Dazley  (Geozge).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Edited  by  R.  A.  Strbatfeild. 
Deane  (A.  0.).     A  UTTLE  BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSE. 
IMekena  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Two  Volumtt* 


Hawthorne  (ITathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 

LETTER.    Edited  by  Percy  Drarmer. 

Eendenon  CT.  F.).    A  uttle  book 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 
Keati  (John),    poems,    with  an  Intro- 

duction  by  L.  Binyoni  and  Notes  by  J. 

Masbfibld. 
Singlake  JA.  W.),_  EOTHEN.    With  an 


Introduction  and  Notes.    Steoitd  Edition, 

Lamb  (Charles).     ELIA,    AND    the 

LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
Locker*.).    LONDON  LYRICS     Edited 

by  A.  D.  Godlby,  M.A.    A  reprint  of  the 

First  Edition. 
Longfellow  ^  W.).    SELECTIONS 

FROM    LONGFELLOW.       Edited   by 

L.  M.  FArrHFULL. 
MarveU  (AndrewX    THE  POEMS  OF 

ANDREW   MARVELL.    Edited  by  E. 

Wright. 
Milton  (J(dU).     THE  MINOR  POEMS 

OF  JOHN  MILTON.    Edited  br  H.  C 

Bbbching,  M.A..  Canon  of  Westminster. 
KOir(p.ll).    MANSIEWAUCH.    Edited 
F.  Hbndbrson. 
JXAe^.  B.&).  a  little  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 
Rochefbncanldda).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD.      Translated 

by  Dean  Stanhopb.     Edited  by  G.  H. 

Powell. 

Smith  (Horaoe  and  James),  rejected 

ADDRESSES.    Edited  by  A.  D.  Godlby, 
M.A. 

Sterne  (Lanrenoe).  A  sentimental 

JOURNEY.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Pauu 

Tennyson  (Alfired.  Lord),   the  early 

POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 

SON.    Edited  by  J.  Churton  Coluns, 

MA. 
IN  'mEMORIAM.      Edited  by  H.  C. 

Bbbching,  l^I.A. 
THE  PRINCESS.     Edited  by  Euzabbth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD.  Edited  by  Euzabbth  Wordsworth 

Thackeray (W.M.X  vanity  fair. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.     Tkrtt  Volnmtt, 
PENDENNIS.    Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 

Thru  Volunus. 
ESMOND.    Edited  by  S.  Gwtnn. 
CHRISTMAS  B(X)KS.  EditedbyS.  Gwynn. 

Vanghan  (Henry)-     THE  poems  of 

HENRY  YAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 
Hutton. 
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Thb  English  Libraitv— cm//jkva^ 
Thb  Works  er  Bbn  Jonson.    In  about  is 
volttmes. 
*VoL.  I.— The  CftM  is  Alterad ;  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour ;  Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour. 
*Vol.  II.— Cynthia's  Revels :  The  Poetaster. 
Thb  Pbosb  Works  op  John  Milton. 

Vol.  l— Eikonoklastesand  The  Tenure  of 
Kinss  and  Magutrates. 
Sblbct  Works  op  kdmund  Burkb. 

Vol.  I.— Reflectionsonthe  French  Revolution. 
Thb  Works  op  Hbnry  Fibldinc. 

Vol.  I.— Tom  Jones.    (Treble  Volume.) 
Thb  Pobms  op  Thomas  Chattbrton.    In  a 
volumes. 
*Vol.  I.— Miscellaneous  Poems. 
*Thb  Lipb  op  Nelson.    By  Robert  Soutbey. 
Thb  Mbditations  op  Marcus  Aurblius. 

Translated  by  R.  Graves. 
Thb  History  op  thb  Dbclink  and  Fall  op 
thb  Roman  Emmrb.    By  Edward  Gibbon. 
In  7  volumes. 

The  Notes  have  been  revised  by  J.  B. 
Bury,  LittD. 
Thb  Plays  op  Chxistophbr  Marlowb. 
*VoL  L— Tamburlane  the  Great:  The  Tragi- 
cal  History  of  Doctor  Faustus. 
*Thb  Natural  History  and  Antiquitibs  op 
Sblbormb.   By  Gilbert  White. 


Thb  Poems  op  Percy  Bysshb  Shxllbt.     In 
4  volumes. 
•  Vol.  i.-Alastor :  The  BacBon  ofthe  Worid  ; 

The  Revolt  of  Islam,  etc 
*VoL  iL—IVometheus  Unbound ;  The  Ccacx  ; 
The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  Peter  Bell  Uie 
Third;  Ode  to  Liberty;  The  Wltcb  of 
Atlas ;  Ode  to  Naples ;  (Edipos  Tynanms. 
The  text  has  been  revised  by  C  D.  Locock. 
*Thb  Littlb  Flowbrs  op  St.    Fiuurcis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 
Thb  Works  op  Sir  Thomas  Browne.     In  6 
volumes. 
•Vol.  I.— Reliffio  Medici  and  Uni  BuxiaX 
The  Poems  OP  John  Milton.    la  a  volumes 
•VoL  L— Paradise  Lost. 
*Vol.  If.— Miscellaneous  Poemsand  Paxadise 
Repuned. 
SblrctWorks  OP  Sir  Thomas  Mors. 

*Vol.  I.— Utopia  and  Poems. 
*Thr  Analogy  op  Rbugion,  Natural  ako 

Rbysalbd.    By  Joseph  Butler,  D.D. 
^Thb  Plays  op  Philip  Massingbr. 
VoL  I.— The  Duke  of  Milan ;  The  Bood- 
man ;  The  Roman  Actor. 
*Thb  Pobms  op  John  KsATSi 
*Thb  Republic  op  Platoi. 
Taylor  and  Sydenham. 


Ina  votniiM 
Tiaaalaled 


Technology,  Textbooks  of 

Edited  by  Professor  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.I.C. 
Fuify  Illustrated, 

Practical  Chemistry. 


How  to  Makb  a  Drbss.    By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Third  Edition.    CrtttmBoo.    tf.  &f. 
Carpbntrv  and  Joinery.    By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8ev.    3^ .  td. 
Practical  Mechanics.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8tv.    ^ .  &£ 
Practical  Physics.    By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc, 

M.A.    Crown  Sew.    yt.  6d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

ByGareHiU.  Stcond  Edition.  Crown  ^o. 

af. 
Practical  Chemistry.     Part  1.     By  W. 

French,  M.  A.   Crown  9t»,    Third  Edition. 

it,6d. 


Part  II.     By  W. 

French,  M.A.,  and  T.  H.  Boaidman,  M. A. 

Crfwn  8tv.    is,  6d. 
Technical  Arithmetic    and    Gbomstvy. 

By  C  T.  Mniis,  M.I.M.E.      Crown  fcw. 

39.  6d. 
An  Introbuction  to  the  Study  of  Ttuc- 

tile  Design.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Domy 

8cv.    7s.  6d. 
Builders*  Quantitibs.     By  H.  C  Grahb. 

Crown  Bpo,    4s.  6d. 
RBPOUSst  Metal  Work.    By  A.  C  Horth. 

Crown  voo.    9t.  oo. 


Theology,  Handbooks  of 

Edited  by  R.  L.  Ottlby,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Fiastond  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Text-books,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
of  the  questions  dealt  with ;  in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  op  thr  Church  of 
England.  Edited  hy  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Third  and  Choo^or  Edition  in  on* 
Volnnu.    Dgmjf  %oo,    xM,6d, 


An  Introduction  to  the  Hittory  of 
Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevoas,  M.A., 
Utt.D.        Third  Edition.       Dom^y  tMk 

\Continmod. 


General  Literature 


SI 


Handbooks  of  THEptocr-'^^Mfisuteti. 

The  Doctrinb  op  thk  Incarmation.    By  R. 

L.    Ottley,   D.D.     Second   and  Chet^tr 

UditUn*    Dtmy  Sv^.    xax.  ^d. 
An  Introduction  to  thb  History  opthb 

Crbbds.     By  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.     Demy 

Bva,    lot.  6d. 


The  Philocopht  op  Rbligion  in  England 

AND  America.    By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 

Demy  Bvo.    xof  .  6d, 
A  History  op  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

By  J.  F.  Bethune  Baker,  M.A.    Demy  ^00. 

xof.  6y. 


Westminster  Oommentaries,  The 

General  Editor.  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D..  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  exeg:etical.  to  interpret  the  author's 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  subor- 
dinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ;  but.  taking  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a  hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostlb 
TO  THE  Corinthians.    Edited  by  H.  L. 


The  Book  of  Gbnrsis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Fourth  EditioH    Demy  %vo.    xor.  6«^ 

Thb  Book  op  Job.  Edited  by  £.  C  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.    Second  Edition,    Demyjimo,    U, 

The  Acts  of  thb  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackbam,  M.  A  Demy  tvo.  Second  and 
Ckea^  Edition,    xor.  6d, 


Goudge,  M. A    Demy  8tv.    6f. 

Thb  Epistle  of  St.  Jambs.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Kaowling, 
M.A    Demy^wo.    6r. 


Part  IL — Fiction 


lai  ^  Xarlax   SUSANNAH  and 

ONE  OTHER.    Fourth  Edition,    Ctvwn 

8o<r.    dx. 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition,    Crown  Zvo.    6t. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.     Second  Edi- 
tion,   Crown  8v0.    6r. 
LOVE  AND   LOUISA     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8tw«    6f . 
PETER,  A  PARASITE.    Crown  ivo.    6t. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.    TAiW 

Edition,    Crown  9tfO,    61. 
Anstosr  (F.X  Author  of  'Vice   Versd.'     A 

BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.    Illustrated 

by  Bernard  Partridge.    Third  Edition, 

Crown  Bvo,    y.  6d, 
BadMllerCIndxig).  Anthorof 'Eben  Holden.' 

DARREL  OFTHE  BLESSED  ISLES. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Boo,    6s. 
B«<Ot(Bicliaxd).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  ivo.    6s. 
THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Ed,  Cr.9po,6t, 
Balfour  (AndrewX    See  Strand  Novels. 

Baring-Ckrald  (8.)l    arminell.   Fi/ih 

Edition,    Crown  9po.    6s. 
URITH.    Fi/ih  Edition.    Crown  9vo.    6e, 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA    Seventh 

Edition,    Crown  Boo.    6s, 
CHEAP    TACK  ZITA      Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  ivo.    6s. 
MARGERY     OF    QUETHER.        Third 

Edition,   Crown  Bvo,    6s. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fi/th  Edition. 
Crovfn  Bvo,    6s, 

iACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Bvo,  6s, 
LITTY  ALONE.  Fi^  Edition,  Cr,  Bvo,  6s. 
NOEMI.  V\Q3iXxwXti^,  Fourth  EdiHott.  Crown 

Bvo,    6s, 
THE   BROOM-SQUIRE.      Illustrated. 

Fi/U  Edition,    Crown  Bvo,    6s, 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.    Crown  Bvo,    6s, 
THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 

Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
GUAVAS  THE   TINNER.        Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.   Crown  Bvo.    6e, 
BLADYS.      lUiastiated.     Second    Edition, 

Crown  BefO.    6s, 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Crvwn  Bvo.    6s, 
WINEFRED.    lUustiated.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Ilhistrated.  Cr.Bvo,6s, 
MISS  QUILLET.  Illustrated.  CrownBvo.  6s, 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.    CrownBvo.   6s. 
INDEWISLAND.  Second  Edition,  Crown 

Bvo.    6s, 
LITTLE  TirPENNY.  A  New  Edition,  6d, 

See  also  Stnnd  Novels. 
Barlow  (Jaael    THE  LAND  OF  THE 

SHAMROCK.    CrownBvo,    6s,    Seeako 

Strand  Novels. 

Barr  (RobertX     IN  the  midst  of 

ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  CrownBvo,  6s, 
*  A  book  «^ich  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  iu  capital  huiiimir.''^I>«i;{p  Chrouicie, 
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THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     Third  EdUion. 

Crvwn  to».    6f . 
'There  is  much  indlgbt  in  it,  and  much 

excellent  humour.'— />«f,^  Ckromcie. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Third Edithn, 

CfVWH  SV0m     of* 

'  Of  these  medieval  romjmces,  which  are 
now  gaining  ground.  "  The  Countess  Tekla  *' 
is  the  very  best  we  nave  soen«  — /W/  Mali 
Gautte. 

THE  LADY  ELBCTRA.  Siemd  Edition. 
CnpwM  8tv.    6ff. 

THE     TEMPESTUOUS     PETTICOAT. 
Third  EeHtioH,    CfvwmBvo.    6t, 
See  also  Stiand  Novels. 

Bagtato  OiirOlA).  THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Crpwm  8w.  6s, 

BeUooCmialr*).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  With  36  Illustrations  h}* 
G.  K.  CmsTBrroH.  Stc^ud  MMHm. 
Crpwm  80#.    6ff. 

Benson  (B.  F.X     See  Strand  Novels. 

BwMon    (Hargaret).     SUBJECT    TO 

VANITY.    Crmimi^    it.6d. 
Batant  (Sir  Walter).    See  Strand  Novels. 
Bonne  (Hirold  0.).    See  v.  LansWidge. 

Burton  (J.  monndollox     THE  year 

ONE :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Illustrated.    CrffWH  9w.    6s. 
THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.  Crvwmdt^.  6s, 
A  BRANDED  NAME.    Crvwm  800.    6$, 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Capes  (BemardX  Author  of  *The  lAke  of 

Wine>  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 

FESSIONS  OF  DIANA  PLEASE.   Third 

Edition.    Cfvum  Svo,    6s. 
A  J  AY  OF  ITALY.   Eourth  Ed.  Cr.  800.  6s, 

ChesnerCWeatlieniFX  the  TRAGEDY 

OF  THE  GREAT  EMERALD.    Crtmm 

8otf     6t 
THE*  MYSTERY   OF    A    BUNGALOW. 

Second  Edition,    Cronm%vo.    6s, 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Cnurord  (RnglDi     A  FREE  LANCE  OF 

TO-DAY.    Crown  bt>o,    6t, 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).    See  Strand  Nowls 

and  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
CobbdHomasX    A  change  OF  FACE. 

Crown  9foo,    6s, 

OoreUKMarle).  A  ROMANCE  OF  two 
WORLDS.  Twonty^Uth  Edition,  Crown 

VENDETTA.        Twonty-Steond    Edition, 

Crown  hvo,    6s. 
THELMA.     Thirty^Third  Edition.    Crown 

8v#.    6s. 
ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 

SELF.  .Sixteonth  Edition,  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 
THE   SOUL    OF    LILITH.       Thirttonth 

Edition.    Crown  %oo.     6s, 
WORMWOOD.  FourUtnth  Edition,  Crown 

8rw.    6s, 
BARABBAS:     A     DREAM     OF    THE 

WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.     Fortieth  Edi^ 

JKM*    C^own  81^    6t, 


Woriirs 


*  The  tender  revennoe  of  tb«  I 
and  the  imaginative  beaoty  of  tbe  wA 
have  feooocfled  as  to  the  dwing  of  the  < 
oeptioo.      Tills   "Dream  of  the    '*' 
Tragedy**  St  a  lofty  and  not 
paraphrase  of  the  supreme  diraax  <^  the 
inspired  narrative.'— />«3/^  ^/orVcv. 

THE   SORROWS  OF   SATAN.     FiftSotk 
Edition,    Crown  %oo,    6t, 

*A  very  powerful  piece  or  woHc  .  .  . 
The^coooepbon  is  magotioeBtt  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  nM'iw:y 
of  man. . .  •  The  author  has  immense  oosn- 
mand  of  language,  and  a  limitless  audacity. 
. . .  This  interesting  and  rtmarkableroBflBce 
will  live  long  after  much  of  the  rpli— fisl 
literature  of  the  day  is  forgotten.  •  .  .  A 
literary  lAenomenoQ  •  •  .  novel,  and  cvea 
sublime.  —W.  T.  Stbad  in  the  Review  0/ 

THE     MASTER     CHRISTIAN.        x^tk 
Thosmmd,    Crown  lew.    6r. 

*  It  cannot  be  denied  that  "Tbe  Master 
Christian"  is  a  powtrfnlbook ;  that  it  is  ooe 
likely  to  raisr  uncumfui table  qusitiooa  in  ail 
but  the  most  self««at]sfiad  reskdets,  and  that 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  tbe  failore  of  the 
Churches— the  decay  of  faith~in  a  maaocr 
which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster  heapiig 
up.  .  .  .  Tbe  good  Cardinal  Boapr^  is  a 
beautiful  ignre,  fit  to  stand  beside  tbe  aood 
Bishop  in^'  Les  Mis^raUes.**    It  is  a  hook 

with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  afaaohite 
nnconventionidityand  passion. .  .  .  And  this 
is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth  tcadiaff.'— 
Examiner, 
TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  x3oihThemuuuL  Cry 
boo.    6s, 

'  It  b  impossible  to  read  such  a  1 
"Temporal  Power" 


vtnced  that  the  story  is  intended  to  oonvey 
certain  critidsms  oa  tbe  ways  of  die  voiU 
and  certain  suggestions  for  the^  hettesncat 
of  humanity.  ...  If  the  diief  iatentian  of 
the  book  was  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  shMis, 
injustice,  dishonesty,  cruelty,  aad  ne^ect 
ofconsdence,  nothing  but  praise  can  he  given 
to  that  intention.'— ^4»rMar/'«r/. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  xjiihThontmmd,  Crowmtv.  6s. 

Cotes  (Krs.  Sward).  See  Sara  Jeanaette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell  <CoiislaBee)i     THE  VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES.  Sseond  Editwm. 
Crown  UfO     6s. 

Crane  (BteAben)  and  Barr  (BdlwrtX 

THEO'RUDDY.    Crown  Boo,    6s. 
Crocket*  <B.  R.),  Author  of 'The  Raiden,' 

etc.    LOCHINVAR.    Illuslntod.    Third 

Edition.    Crown  9mo,    6s, 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.    Crvwmbm, 

6s, 
CX0ker(B.M.).  angel.    FomrtkMdmem. 

Crown  wto,    os> 
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PBGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.    Sixth  Bdit, 

Cr§mm  8otf .    6f . 
THE  OLD  CANTONMENT.  Crvfm  Scv. 

U, 
A  STATE  SECRET.  Third  Ediiimu  Crvwm 

Zv0.    v,6d, 
JOHANNA.  Stcomd Sditi^H.  CrvnmZw,  6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.      Third  Edition. 

CrtttuM  fln0      &f 

A     NINE    DAYS'    WONDER.       Third 

Edition,    Crvwn^vo.   6s. 
Dawwm    (A.    J.X     DANIEL    WHYTE. 

Cromm  8cw.   jf .  6d. 
DoylS   (A.    OWUm),  Author  of   *  Sherlock 

Holflies/      'The    White    Comoany/    etc. 

ROUND   THE    RED    LAMP.      /Tinth 

Edition.    Crown  9oo.    6s. 

Dnnoan  (Bant  Jeamulto)  (Mri.  Evenrd 

Cotes).     THOSE    DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.      Ilhastnted.      Third 
Edition.    Crown  8cw.    6s. 
THE  POOL  IN  THE  DESERT.     Crown 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.   Crown 

Piiidiat»r(J.'H.>  the  green  graves 

OF     BALGOWRIK.        Fi/th    Edition. 
Crown  ivo,    6s. 

FindlUer  (MaiyX    A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8fJ0.    6s. 
the  rose   OF  JOY.       Thml  /Edition. 
Crown  8m.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Fltipatriok  (K.)    the    weans    at 

ROWALLAN.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tiom    Crown  9vo.    6s. 

Fitntnklieii   (CtarmlO).      MORE    kin 

THAN  KIND.    CrvwnBvo.    6s. 

neteher  (J.    8.).     LUCIAN    THE 

DREAMER.    CrownSoo.    6s. 
Frawr  (Mn.  HqA),  Author  of  The  Stolen 

Emperor.'     THE  SLAKING  OF   THE 

SWORD.    Crown  2itfO.    6s. 
G«r«rd(I>Orot]lMlX  Author  of '  Lady  Bahy.' 

THE     CONQUEST      OF     LONDON. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
HOLY    MATRIMONY.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo,    6s. 
MADE  OF  MONEY.    Crown  8tw.    6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Crown 9vo.   6s. 
THE     IMPROBABLE    IDYL.        Second 

Edition.    Crown  8cv.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
G«iard   OBtoily).      THE    HERONS' 

TOWER.    Crown  Boo.    6s. 
OlMdlUI  (GeomX  Author  of  *  Demos,'  *In 

theYear  of  TuUee,*  etc.     THE  TOWN 

TRAVELLER.    Second  Edition,    Ctvwn 

9vo.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Oltlf  (OhlllMX     BUNTKR'S  CRUISE. 

Illustrated.    Crown  8cv.    ^.  6d, 

HanodiF.)  (FktaMtPctfbM  BolMrtMn). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Crown 
%90.    6s. 


, ax      PATIENCE 

DEAN.    Croumdoo.    6s. 
molltllS  (BobartX    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.   Second  EdiHon 

Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
TONGUES    OF   CONSCIENCE.    Second 

Editioti.    Crown  8cw.    6s. 
FELIX.    Fi^  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Six/h 

Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
BYEWAYS.    Crown  Bvo.    %s,  6d 
THE    GARDEN   OF  ALLAH.      Twei/th 

Edition.    Crofvn  8w.    6£. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Crown  Bvo.  6s. 
HObbM  (jQhll  OUyerX  Author  of  *  Robert 

Orange.'      THE   SERIOUS    WOOING. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Hope  (AntlumyX    THE  GOD  IN  THE 

Car.     Tenth  EdiiioH.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
*  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 

critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 

brilliant,  but  not  superficial ;  well  considered, 

but  not  elaborated:  constructed  with  the 

proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  yet  allows 

Itself  to  be  enjoved  by  readers  to  whom  fine 

literary  method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The 

A   CHANGE   OF  AIR.      Sixth   Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

*A  graceful,  vivacions  comedy,  true  to 
human  nature.    The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Ff/^th  Edition.   Crown 
Bvo.    6s. 

'Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zcndu." * -^ Nationai 
Observer. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.  Seventh  Edition.  CrownBvo.  6s. 

'  It  u  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pore  romance,  llie 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and 
modest   and   tender  of  lovers,  a  peerless 

{gentleman,  an  Intrepid  fighter,  a   faithful 
riend,  and  a  magnanimoosroe.'---Cw«n/MM. 
PHROSO.     Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Miluir. 
Sixth  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    fir. 

*The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  qtiick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.'— ^/.  James's 
Gaaette. 
SIMON  DALE.    Illustrated.  SUth  Edition, 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

'There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniotisly  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  bas  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy. '—  Times. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fonrth  Edition. 
Crown  Boo.    fix. 

'  In  elegaaoe,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the  subtilty 
of  its  anUysis  it  surpasses  all  his  earlier 
veotwres.— %S>«te/0r. 
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QXnSANTE.    Fourth  EdIHm,   Crvnm  8p». 
6s. 

'The  book  is  nouUe  for  a  very  Mgfa 
literary  quality,  and  an  impress  of  power  and 


mastery  on  every  page.'— Z>«f(f  CkfvmeU, 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUBS.     Cnmm  9ihk 

6s. 
A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC   FimrtA 

Edition.    Crown  8tw.    6s. 
Hope  (OntllAXlI),  Author  of  *  A  Cardinal  and 

hu  Conscience,'  etc.,  etc     THE    LAPY 

OFLYTE.    Seconded.    Crown 9tf0.    6s» 

Houdi  QSmmoDX  the  Mississippi 

BUBBLE.    Illustrated.    CrvwmBt^.    6s. 

HOiumuKGlMnmM).    aglovale  de 

GALIS.    CroTvn  tvo.    6s. 
HyiLt  (0.  J.  CutoUfllBX  Antfaor  of  *Caotain 
■'    ^  *    MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER. 


Kettle.      «x«.  **^^«v,x.«.«.  . 
TAird  Edition.    Crovmtvo,   6s. 
JacOlM  (W.   W.X       MANY    CARGOES. 
Tufonfj^/UgiUk    Edition.       Crown    9vo. 

eS' URCHINS.   Twg(/7A  Edition.    Crown 
ttfO.  _rs.  6d. 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  SixtA 
Edition.    Crown  UfO,    y.  6d. 

*  Can  be  unreservedlj  recommended  to  all 
who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for  whole- 


seS' 


i  Izofhttr.'-^^taior, 

"c  pnbi 
many  a  dzy/S/adk  and  W%tts. 


*The 


auKhtei 
te  best 


humorous  book  published  for 


LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  jriftA 
Edition,  Crown  %tfO.  y.6d. 
^  *  His  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irre* 
sistible.  Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skippers,  and 
mates,  and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the 
Jolliest  lot  that  ever  salled.*->i>«r^  Ns7vs. 
*  Laufhter  in  evfxjjam.*-' Daily  Mail. 

James  (HeniyX  the  soft  side,  second 

Edition.    Crown  Zvo,    6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.    Crown  8ev.    6s. 
THE    AMBASSADORS.    Second  EdiHon. 

Crown  8tv.    6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.     Third  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Janson  (Onstaf).  ABRAHAM'S  sacri- 
fice.   Crown  9no.    6s. 

KaaysJS.  A.  mtobeUX  HE  THAT 
EATBTH  BREAD  WITH  MB.  Crwm 
tvo.    6s. 

LaajTbrldge    CT.)    and     Boame     (0. 

nKroldJ.       THE    VALLEY    OF    IN. 

HERITANCE.    Crown  9vo.    6s. 
Lairlen  (HoIL  BmllVX  See  Strand  Novels. 
Lainon  (HarryX   Author  of   *When  the 

Billy   BoUs.'      CHILDREN    OP    THE 

BUSH.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Le  Qaeox  (W.).  THE  hunchback  of 

WESTMINSTER.   Third  Edition.  Crown 

8r#.    6s. 
THE  CLOSED   BOOR.     Third   Sditi^. 

Crown  Svo.   6s. 
THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    SHADOW. 

Iflnstrated.     Third  Edition,     Crown  8m. 

6fc 


BEHIND  THE  THROVE.  TU^ 

Crown  Bpo.    6s, 

LeveM-Teats  0L\     ORRAIN. 

Edihon.    Cronm  Sn*.    6s. 


OF 


JOSHUA  D. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY 


AVIDSON^ 


aad 


Twel/Uk. 
9oo.    6d. 
Ung   (J.    LatherX    Co-Anthor    of    'The 
Bariint  of    the    Gods.'      MADAME 
BUTTERFLY.    CrmomUm.    3*'6d. 
SIXTY  JANE.    CrmonZvo.    6k. 

DERRICK   VAUGHAN. 
^tmd  Thanotmd..     Cr-,  Um. 


[faettn  H.).  Aathgr  of  '  in  wen 
HE    LADY    OF     U>VALTY 


V.6d. 

Ittartbrlfi 
King,'  Tl 
HOUSE. 


6s. 


Third  EdiHon. 


Sm 


ao&aiuAlaa(&>  the  : 

CHRISTINA  MACNAB. 


THE  DRYAD.  Second Editiam.    Cowwss^qo. 
6s. 

FORTUNE  OF 
ThinlBMHon. 

Kaieraaoasx  colonel  enderbv^s 

WIFE.      Fottrth  Editiam.     Crwwm   8m. 
6s. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      /iTew 
Edition.    Crown  9»o.    6$. 

LITTLE  PETER.    Second Ediiian.    Croam 
80W.    v.6d. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Fomrteoua  Sdiiiom. 
Crown  ^oo.    6s. 

THECARISSIMA.  Fomrth  Editiom.  Crmom 
Smi.    6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Femrtk  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  Bmu    6r. 

*In"The  Gatdess  Bamcr"  his  at  once 
avident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  pre> 
served  her  birthright  of  originality,  the 
arcistiy.  the  actual  writing,  b  above  even 
the  hicii  level  of  tba  books  that «««  bore 
htkfsC—H^estsmmeter  GaaeOe. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    SIR    RICHARD 
CALMADY.    Seventh  Editiom. 

*  A  picture  finely  and  amply  ooBCcived. 
In  the  Mcength  and  insight  in  wfaidi  the 
story  has  been  conceived,  in  tht  veakh  of 
fancy  aad  refection  bestowed  upon  its  eae> 
cutioQ,  and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  im 
pathos  throoghoot,  "Sir  Richaid  CstliBady'' 
must  rank  as  die  great  novel  of  a  great 
writer. '~-Z><Vi«ni/aifv. 

'  The  ripest  fruit  of  Lucas  Malct's  gooins. 
A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  tonia  teadcr 
and  taenbl^*^S^eetaior. 

■ann  (Mn.  M.  &X  OUVL\'S  SUMMER. 
Second  Edition.    Crvtonhoo.    ds. 

A    LOST     ESTATE.       A    New  EeUHon. 

THSPARISHOF HILBY.  A UTemEd&ioa. 

Crown  %vo.    6s. 
THE  PARISH  NURSE.     FomrUSeUOom. 
Crown  ^oo.    6s. 
1  GRAN'MA'S  JANE.    Crown  Sim.    6s. 
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MRS.  PBTBR  HOWARD.   CrtmmU>9.   6f. 
A  WINTER'S  TALK.     A  N«w  EdiH§m. 

Crmonho^,    6ff. 
ONK  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.     A  New 

Rditi^H,    r#vawlci».    6f. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Marriott     (Oharlet>     Author     of     'The 

Column.'     GENEVRA.    Stttnd  Edition, 

ManiL(Bieii«r4).  the  Twickenham 

"DRAGE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  »vo.  6s. 


Second 


PEE 
A  DUEL.    Crown  Bvo.    6e. 
THE   MAROUIS  OF  PUTNEY. 
Edition.    Crown  ap«.    6x. 

See  also  Strand  Novels.  • 

aaon  (A.  JL  W.),  Author  of '  The  Courtship 

of  Maurice  Budder,'  *  Mimnda  of  the  Bal- 
cony,'etc.    CLEMENTINA.    Illustrated. 

C*vfv»8cv.    Second  Edition.    6r, 
Mathen  (Heton),  Author  of  'Comin'  thro' 

the   Rye.'     HONEY.     FourtA  Edition. 

Crown  8cv.    6e, 
GRIFF  OP  GRIFFITHSCOURT.    Crown 

Bvo.    6t. 
THE  FERRYMAN.  Second  Edition.  Crown 

Bvo.    6s. 
MaxW«U  (W.  B.),  Author  of  *Tht  Racged 

Mcesenser.'     VIVIEN.      SixtA  Editton. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s.  • 

Meaa»(LT.>    DRIFT.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Bivo.    6t. 
RESURGAM.    CrownBoo.    6s. 

See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Meredith   CBUliX      HEART    OF    MV 

HEART.    Crown  Boo.   6x. 
MlU  M<d]7'    (The  Author  ot^      THE 

GREATRECONCILER.  Crown  Boo.  6s. 
Mitford(B«rtmii).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.      Sixth  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.    or.  6d, 
IN    THE   WlflRL    OF    THE    RISING. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Boo.    6e. 
THE  RED  DERELICT.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  U^    6s. 
Montreeor  (F.   P.X  Author  of  'into  the 

Highways  and  Hedges.'     THE  ALIEN. 

Third  Edition.    CrovmBvo.    6i. 
Moxrlflon  (ArtbnrX     TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.  Sixth  Edition.  CrownBoo.  6s. 
'A  great  hook.     Thft  author's  nkschod  is 

amaaocly  offeethra,  And  |»rodttccs  a  thrilling 

sense  of  reality.    The  writer  lays  upon  us  a 


„     The  hook  is  simply  appalling 

and  irresistihie  in  its  iotoicst.  It  is  humor- 
ous also ;  without  humour  it  would  not  make 
the  marie  it  is  certain  to  mak».* eWorld. 

ACHILDOFTHBJAGO.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Boo.    6s. 

'The  hook  is  a  ta»st»iAtCit.*^Pnli Afali 
Gautte. 

TO  LONDON   TOWN.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  Boo.    6s. 

'This  is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison, 
giarions  and  tender,  sympathetic  aftd 
bunaa.'»i7«i(r  Telegraph, 


CUNNING  MURRELL.    Crown^oo,   6s.' 

'Adfliii»hle.  .  .  •  Delighiful  humorous 
relief  ...  a  most  artistic  and  satisfiictory 
adftievement'— ^S]|lfc/«/«n 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fomih  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  Bro.    6s. 

*  A  masterpiece  of  artistic  realism.  It  has 
a  finality  of  touch  tbat  only  a  master  may 
command.'— 27«i(f  Chronicie. 

'An  ahsolute  masterpiece,  which  any 
novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim.'— Gra/AfV. 

'"TheHole  in  the  Wall"  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  work.  His  characters  are  drawn 
with  amiudng  skill.    Extraordinary  power.' 


— Z^ofTr  TeiejrroM. 
DIVERS  VANITIES. 


Crown  Boo.    6s. 


NeeUt  (S.).   (Mrs.  E.  Bland).    THE  RED 

HOUSE.     lUustnted.     Eovrth  Edition. 

Crown  Boo,    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
NORiB  (W.  JLX    THE  CREDIT  OF  THE 

COUNTY.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Boo.    6s. 
THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.  Crown 

NIGEL'S  VOCATION.    Crown  Boo.    6s. 
BARHAM  OF  BELTANA.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Boo.    6s, 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Ollivaat  (Alfreds     OWD  BOB,  the 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.     EifhtA 

Edition.     Crown  Boo.    6s. 
ODpeiilMlm  (k.  PlliUiptX    MASTER  OF 

MEN.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Boo.    6s. 
OzenlUUIl    <J(dUlX    Author  of   'Barbe    of 

Grand  BayouTA  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Boo.    6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    Fonrth 

Edition    Crown  Boo.    6s. 
Pain   (Barry).     THREE    FANTASIES. 

Crown  Boo.     is. 
LINDLEY  KAYS.     Third  Edition.    Crown 

Parker  (is^UbertX    pierre  and  his 

PEOPLE.    Sixth  Edition. 
'Stories   haopily  conceived    and    finely 

executed.     There  is  strength  and  genius 

in  Mr.  Parker's  style.'— AuXl'  Telegraph, 
MRS.  FALCHION.    Fifth  Edition,    Crown 

Bioo.    6s. 
'A     splendid     study    of    charscter.'— 

Athemntnt, 
THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A   SAVAGE. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Befo.    6s. 
THE   TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.    Illns. 

trated.  ^  Ninth  EtUtioth    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
'A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.     A  book 

like   this  is  a  joy  inexpressible.' •— i>«/(r 

Chronicie. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTI  AC : 

The    Story  of  a  Lost   Napoleon.      Fi/th 

Edition,    Crown  8cvu    6f . 
*  Here  ve  find  romance  -teal,  hreatbiag, 

living  lomanos.    The  character  of  Vahaood 

is  drawn  unerringly.'— /»«//  Mali  CaoetU. 
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AN  ADVBNTtJRBR  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  AdvmtorM  of  'Pretty  Pierre.' 
Third  Bdithn,    CrvwmBv^    6r. 

'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  moving 
stories  of  the  great  Vorth.' -- Giatfpw 
Hermid. 

THB  SEATS  OP  THE  MIGHTY.     lUus- 
irated.  FtmrtunihBdithn.  Crtwn  8iw.  fa, 
'Mr.  Au-ker  has  fMnodnced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel'— ^  tktnmum. 

*  Agreat  book.'— ^Ak*  mmd  WhiU, 
THB    BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:    a 

Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.    lUiastrated. 
Fifth  Ediii0H,    CfvmmMffi,    6s. 

*  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human 
has  come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than 
this  novel.'— £f/cns/«rr. 

THB    POMP  OF    THB    LAVILETTES. 

Ste0ud  EditUm,    Crvnw  8tv.    y,  6d, 
'  Unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  knowledge 

of  human  nature  than  he  has  displayed  m- 

(ort,*—FmUMmiiGmMette, 
P«mbtrtOII  aUzl     THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THkONE.      lUustmted.      Third 

Editiiu    Crown  %oo,    U. 
I  CROWN  THBB  KING.    With  lllnstra- 

tkms  br  Frank  Dadd  and  A.   Forrestier. 

Crtmmvoo,    h$, 
PblllpotU  OBdcm).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Crtmn  dew.    6r. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.     Fifth  Edi- 

/AMk    Crown  tow.    6f. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontutpiece. 

Fourth  EditioH.,    Crown  Sew.    tt. 
'Mr.    Phillpotts    knows    exactly    what 

school-boys  do,  and   can   lay   bare   their 

inmost  thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all- 

pervading  sense  of  humour.'— i4e«d!rMcy. 
SONS    OF     THE     MORNING.     Soeond 

Edition,    Crown  9tfo.    6f. 
'  A  book  of  strange  power  and  fissdnation.' 

'-'Morning  Fott, 
THE  RIVER.    Third  Edition,  Cr.  8ml  6s. 
'"The  River"  places  Mr.  Phillpotts  in 

the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.  *— Punch. 
'Since  "Lonia  Doone"   we  have  had 

nothing  so  picturesque  as  this  new  romance. ' 

'^Birmisu\nm  Gmuttt. 

*  Mr.  Phillpptts's  new  book  is  a  master* 
piece  which  bvings  him  indisputably  into  the 
front  rank  of  English  novelists.'— ^«i/^/a// 
GoMotit. 

*  This  great  romance  of  the  River  Dart. 
The  finest  book  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotu  has 
written.*— ^tffwfM^  Post. 

THB   AMERICAN  PRISONER.      Third 

Edition,    Crown  %»o.    6s. 
THE  SECRBT  WOMAN.   Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8eWi    6s. 
KNOCK  AT   A   VENTURE.     Third 

Edition,    Crown  %vo.     6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

PlokltaU  (XuiiuUtiilM).    saId  the 

FISHERMAN.     F^h  EsUiiom.     Crown 


BRBNDLB.  Socomd Edition.  Crowm9oo.U. 

•%'  Author  of'Dead  Man's  Rook.'    THE 

^HITB  WOLF.  Soeond  Edition.  Crmm 

Blm    (QnMl       THE    WOOING    OF 
^HBILA.    Second  Edition,      Crown  8nl 

6s. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  LISNOVER.     Croom 

Zvo.    6s. 

BUT!  (Oram)  and  AnottMr.    THE  DI. 

VERTED  VILLAGE.    With  IHustratiofis 
by  Dorothy  Owvn  Jkfpxkvs.     Crotm 

Ridge  (W.  PettX     LOST  PROPERTY. 

Second  Edit/on.    Crown  9ino.    6s. 
BRB.    Second  Edition.    Crown  ^vo.    6s. 
A  SON  OF  THB  STATE.    A  Now  Edithn. 

Crown  9»o,   y.6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    A  Now  Editiem. 

Crown  9oo.    %s.  6d, 
MRS.     GALER'S     BUSINESS.       Secomi 

Edition.    Crown  8p».    6c 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.    Crown 

Bitdila^ita  David  ax  THB  TRUTH- 
FULLIAR.    Crown  too.    6s. 

Bobarto  (0.  o.  D.x  the  heart  of 

THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.     Crowm  Sm 

BlUMli  (W.  CtUfkl  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fi/U 
Edition,    Crown  Boo.    6s. 

HIS    ISLAND    PRINCESS.       Illostrated. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  600.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Bargeant  (Ad^UnaX    anthea'S  way. 

Crown  Sioo.    6s. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHEL.  Crvmm 
lev.    6t. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.  Seeomd 
Edition.    Crown  0m.    6s. 

MRS.  LYGON'S  HUSBAND.    Cr.9oo.  6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

BliailllOll  (W.  F.X    THE   MESS   DECK. 
Crown  Bvo.    3s.  6d, 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 

801l2lichfl«ll(AlbertX  DEEP  SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS.   Crown  9ivo,    6s. 

ThompaoB  (VaaoaX  SPINNERS  OF 
LI  FE.    Crown  9oo.    6s, 

Uraidiart  (Mj   A  tragedy  in  com- 
monplace. Second  Ed.  Crown  Sva  6^ 
Waiaamaa  (Paulx    BY  a   Finnish 

LAKE.    Crown  dvo.    6s. 
THB  SONG  OF  THB  FOREST.     Crowm 
8cw.    6s.    See  also  Strand  Novels. 

Wataim  (H.  B.  KaniottX    alarums 

AND  EXCURSIONS.    Crown  6m.    6t. 
CAPTAIN   FORTUNE.        TMrdEdiUom. 

Crown  8m.    6s, 
TWISTED  EGLANTINE.     With  8  lOos. 

tratioos  by  Frank  Ckaic  Second  Editioo. 

Crown  9oo.   6s.      See  also  Strand  Novels. 
Walla  (H.  O.)   THE  SEA  LADY.    Cromm 
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W«y]liaaOttaBl«yXAntborof  *  A  GentlenMi 

of  France.'    Ul>m£R  THB  RED  ROBE. 

With  lUostratioos  by  R.  C  Woodvillb. 

NifUiiiMth  Edition*    Crown  2tw.    6s, 
Wbite  (BtdWartBA  Authorof '  The  Biased 

Trail.^     CONJUROR'S      HOUSE.      A 

Romance  of  the  Free  Tndl.  Sgccnd  Edition. 

Crown  hvo,    6s, 
Wllite  (Poray).    THE  SYSTEM.     Third 

Edition.    Crown  ZtfO.    6s. 
THS  PATIENT  MAN.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Zvo,    6s. 
WUliamiOB  (Mn.  0.  NA   Author  of  '  The 

Barnstormers.'         THB^  ADVENTURE 

OF   PRINCESS  SYLVIA.     Croum  ^o. 

^s.6d. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARSIX 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  EdOiotu 

Crown  %vo.    6s. 
THE    CASTLE    OF    THE    SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Boo.    6s. 
See  also  Strand  Novels. 
WUliamson  (0.  M.  and  A.  M.X     THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCl  OR ;  Being  the 

Romance   of  a  Motor  Car.      Illustrated. 

ThirUentk  Edition,    Crown  %oo,    6s. 
THE   PRINCESS    PASSES.      lUustrated. 

Sixth  Edition.    Crown  %oo,    6s. 
MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.    With 

i6  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown 

Ufo.    6s. 


K.).     A   FLASH   OF 


^il|ziff?004-  <S^>^"?); 


THE  DOCTOR 


SONS  OF  ADVER. 
WOUNDS  IN  THE 


Methnen's  Strand  Novels 

Crown  8tv.  Cloth,  is.  net, 
Encouracbd  by  the  great  and  steady  sale  of  their  Sixpennv  Novels,  Messrs.  Methuen  have 
determined  to  issue  a  new  series  of  fiction  at  a  low  price  under  the  title  of '  Methukn's  Stx  and 
NovBLS.'  These  books  are  well  printed  and  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
Quality  may  be  gauged  from  the  names  of  those  authors  who  contribute  the  early  volumes  of 
the  series. 

Messrs.  Methuen  would  point  out  that  the  books  are  as  good  and  as  long  rj  a  six  shilling 
novel,  that  they  are  bound  in  cloth  and  not  in  paper,  and  that  their  price  is  One  Shilling  net. 
They  feel  sure  that  the  public  will  appreciate  such  good  and  cheap  literature,  and  the  boou  can 
be  seen  at  all  good  booksellers. 
The  first  volumes  are— 

Balfour  (Andrew).     VENGEANCE   IS  JOHN  topp. 
MINE.  Clifford  ^bu.  W. 

TO  ARMS.  SUMMER. 

Barinr-Oonld(8.).  MRS.  CURGENVEN 
OFCURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE  FR06ISHERS. 

Barlow  (Jane).  Author  of  *  Irish  Idylls. 
FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE 
WEST 

A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 

Barr  (Robert).    THE  VICTORS. 

Bartram  (George),  thirteen  even- 
ings. 

Benion  (B.  F.X  Author  of  *Dodo.'  THE 
CAPSINA. 

Besant  (fUr  Walter).    A  five-years' 

TRYST. 

Bowle8(a.  Stewart).   A  stretch  off 

THE  LAND. 

Brooke (Bmmak  the  poets  child. 
BoUook (sEfloF.).  the  barrys. 

THE  CHARMER. 

the  SQUIREEN. 

THE  RED  LEAGUERS. 

Burton  (J.  BlonndeUe).    ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS. 
THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 

(aienugr  (WeatlierDy).    THE  BAPTIST 

THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 
THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 


OFTHE  'JULIEl 

Cornfield  (L.  Cope). 

SITY. 
Crane  (Stepkien). 

Demir  JC.    £.).      rUK  ROMANCE  OF 

U PI- OLD  MANOR. 
DlckBon  (Harrlsk  THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

URKKU, 
Em  br e  e  t  C.  F. ),    H  JC ART  O  F  FLAME. 
Fenn    (G.  ManTlIle).      AN    ELECfRlC 

SFAKK, 

Flndlat^r  (Mary).    Over  THE  HILLS. 
Forrest    (R,    E4.      THI^    SWORD    OF 

AZKAKL, 
Ft ancifl  ( M.  E. ).    M I SS  ERIN. 
Oallon  iTomk    RICKERBVS  FOLLY. 
Gerard    {DorotheaL      THINGS    THAT 

HAVE  HAPPENED. 
CD&nvme  (Erae»t>      THE  DESPATCH 

KIDER. 
TilE  LOST  REGIMENT. 
THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 

Cordon  (Jnlien).   MRS.  CLYDE. 

WORLD^S  PEOPLE. 

OOSS  (0.  F.X     THE  REDEMPTION  OF 

DAVID  CORSON. 
Halee  (A.  G.).    JAIR  THE  APOSTATE. 
EaniUton(LordBnieitX  MARY  HAMIL. 

TON. 
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BuTlwm  (M^.  Bortiml    A  F^KCBSS- 

OF  THE  HILLS,     Illu^trmtw^H 
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